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BALLADS 


Whsn  my  father  first  pnblished  his  "  Ballads  and  Poems/' 
he  wrote  a  preface,  dated  Boston,  October  27,  1865,  saying: 
''  These  ballads  have  been  written  daring  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  are  now  gathered  by  the  author  from  his  own  books  and 
the  varioas  periodicals  in  which  the  pieces  appeared  originally. 
They  are  pnblished  simnltaneously  in  England  and  America, 
where  a  public  which  has  been  interested  in  the  writer*s  prose 
stories,  he  hopes,  may  be  kindly  disposed  to  his  little  volume 
of  verses." 

The  next  edition  of  the  <* Ballads'*  was  that  of  1861,  when 
Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  published  the  '*  Miscellanies." 

*'The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum'*  came  out  in  a  little  volume  in 
1841,  and  was  published  with  the  '*  Second  Funeral  of  Napo- 
leon." It  was  a  cheap  little  book,  costing  a  few  pence ;  but  I 
see  that  by  one  of  those  carious  freaks  of  fashion,  with  which 
it  is  difficult  to  sympathise,  a  copy  was  sold  lately  at  Sotheby's 
for  £19 ;  and  another,  so  The  Times  states,  realised  forty  guineas 
a  little  while  ago.  The  "  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon  "  was 
reprinted  in  The  Comhill  MagaziTie  for  January  1866,  two 
years  after  my  father's  death,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  Mr. 
Greenwood.     He  writes:  *'The  intelligent  public  of  the  time 


XV 


xvi 


tflSCELLAMEB 


refuaed  to  re»d  it  The  genlleiuan  who  sends  aa  iLc  original 
M8.  from  wbicb  we  reprint  tlie  li)Dg-forgotten  usrrative,  says; 
'  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  editing  the  liny  volume  for  Ur. Titmarsb, 
aod  aaw  it  tbrough  the  press,  and  after  a  nbile,  on  tbe  diam^ 

THE   SECOND   FUNERAL 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  DRUM. 

Bv  Mt.  M.  A.  TITMARSH. 


tidings  tkat  tbe  Utile  effurl  tuttdi;  uo  iuipreitsion  oil  tbe  pablio. 
Mt.  IHluiMtsh  wrote  to  uir  from  I'arid  a  |>retty  little  note,  eoiu- 
inenciiig,  "  (io  yi'ur  |>oor  Titniarsb  has  uiaUv  another  daseo. 
How  are  we  to  take  this  great  ittupid  putdio  by  the  ears  '.    Never 
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mind,  I  think  I  have  something  which  will  8aq>]iBe  them  yet." ' 
He  had  just  began  *  Vanity  Fair.'  " 

The  story  of  **  Little  Billee  "  is  told  by  Mr.  Samnel  Bevan  in 
a  book  called  "  Sand  and  Canvas,"  in  which  that  ballad  was  first 
printed  under  the  title  of  **  The  Three  Sailors.''  It  was  in  the 
aatamn  of  1844,  at  Rome,  that  Mr.  Bevan  met  my  father,  who 
was  then  on  his  way  back  from  the  East.  '*  I  met  Titmarsh," 
Mr.  Bevan  writes,  "  at  many  of  the  evening  parties  which  were 
held  by  the  artists  at  this  season.  .  .  . 

'*  Perhaps  the  greatest  display  of  this  sort  was  made  on  a  ceiv 
tain  holiday,  when  the  whole  of  us  dined  together  at  Bertini's, 
and  he  was  voted  into  the  chair.  .  .  .  Just  at  this  time  there 
was  a  schism  among  the  members  of  the  English  Academy  in 
Rome,  and  an  important  question  was  fresh  on  the  tapis ;  it  was 
DO  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  even- 
ing was  consumed  in  long-winded  speeches,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  our  friend  Beardman  '  to  take  the 
basso  part  in  a  glee,'  a  harmonious  feeling  would  hardly  have 
been  arrived  at.  His  instigation  was  sncceeded  by  a  call  for  a 
song  from  the  chair,  amid  a  vociferous  shont  of  'Viva  Tit- 
marsh  !'  and  a  deafening  clatter  of  dessert  furniture. 

^  Oar  great  friend  assured  us  he  was  unable  to  sing,  but  wonld 
endeavour  to  make  amends  by  a  recitation,  if  some  one  m  the 
meantime  would  make  a  beginning.  Whilst  a  few,  therefore,  on 
the  right  of  the  chair  were  tantalising  the  company  by  a  tortured 
version  of  one  of  Calcott's  glees,  Titmarsh,  busy  with  his  tablets, 
produced  the  affecting  narrative  of  the  Three  Sailors,  of  which  he 
soon  after  delivered  himself  in  a  fittingly  lugubrious  tone  of  voice." 

Next  to  Little  Billee,  Policeman  X  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  incarnations. 

The  great  constable  seems  to  have  been  made  for  Punch  and 
Punch  for  him,  as  he  treads  his 

**  Beat  with  steady  stepe  and  slow, 
All  hapi>andowDd— of  Ranelagfa  Street; 
Banelagh  Street,  Pimlico. 

While  marching  happandownd — 
Upoo  that  fair  Maj  mom — 
Beold  the  booming  cannings  sound, 
A  Rojal  child  is  bom  T* 


xviii  MISCELLANIES 

Uad  Policeman  X  been  still  among  us  there  is  no  knowing  what 
different  awards  might  not  have  been  made  of  certain  honours 
lately  distribated ;  as  he  himself  justly  observes — 

**The  Poit-Laureat's  crownd, 
I  think  in  some  respex, 
Egstremely  shootable  might  be  found, 
For  honest  Pleaseman  X." 

The  ballads  of  Policemen  X  are  in  the  "Miscellanies,'*  all  except 

"  The  Organ  Boy's  Appeal,"  which  was  my  father's  last  poetical 

contribution  to  Punch,    "Jacob  Omnium's  Hoss  "  interested  and 

amused  us  all  at  the  time  it  came  out.     In  this  ballad,  Pleaseman 

X  exclaims — 

**  Who  vras  this  master  good. 
Of  whomb  I  makes  these  rhymes? 
His  name  is  Jacob  Homnium  Exquire; 
And  if  Fd  committed  crimes, 
Good  Lord!  I  vrouldnH  *aTe  that  man, 
AtUck  me  in  the  Timet/'' 

As  I  quote  from  Pleaseman  X  there  comes  before  me  the 
well-remembered  stately  figure  of  Jacob  Omnium,  so  dignified, 
so  gallant,  that  keen,  handsome  face,  so  significant  with  sense 
and  wit.  I  can  think  of  no  one  very  easily  comparable  in  looks 
or  in  manner  with  Mr.  Higgins,  that  most  lovable  and  most 
fearable  gentleman.  Nor  can  I  imagine  how  any  average  jury 
of  the  usual  stature  ever  found  courage  to  give  a  verdict  against 
him.  "  I  would  give  half-a-crown  an  hour,"  my  father  used  to 
say,  "  if  only  Higgins  would  stand  outside  in  the  garden  and  let 
me  make  studies  from  his  figure.'- 

One  morning — it  must  have  been  on  the  Ist  of  May  1861 — my 
father  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  the  bow-windowed  dining-roont 
in  Young  Street,  when  we  came  in  and  found  him  reading  The 
Times,  He  held  out  the  sheet  and  pointed  to  his  name  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  column  of  verses,  the  Ode  upon  the  Great  Exhibition — 

**  But  yesterday  a  naked  sod, 
The  dandies  sneered  from  Rotten  Row, 
And  cantered  o*er  it  to  and  fro; 

And  see  *tis  done! 
As  though  Hwere  by  a  wizard*8  rod, 
A  blazing  arch  of  lucid' glass 
Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 

To  meet  the  sunT' 
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He  said  he  liked  the  simile  of  the  foantain,  it  was  so  simple  and 
yet  it  described  the  bnilding  exactly. 

Oar  old  friend  Sir  Henry  Cole  was  one  of  the  chief  origi- 
nators of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  '51,  and  he  used  often  to  come 
and  talk  about  the  scheme  to  my  father,  who  greatly  admired  it, 
and  who  has  written  more  than  one  account  of  that  wonderful 
building.  Besides  the  ode  in  the  Times  there  is  also  the  poem 
by  Mr.  Malony  of  Malony,  which  was  published  in  Punch— 

"  With  janial  foire 
Til  rans fuse  me  loyre, 
Ye  sacred  nymphs  of  Pindus, 
The  whoile  I  sing 
That  wondthrous  thing. 
The  Palnce  made  o*  windows!" 

The  "  Legend  of  St.  Sophia  of  Kioff  "  provided  its  author  with 
an  unexpected  little  experience  when  he  was  lecturing  on  the 

Four  Georges  "  in  Scotland.  He  wrote  from  Aberdeen  : — 
I  wonder  if  sneering  is  of  the  devil  and  laughter  is  not 
wicked  ?  At  a  delightful  industrial  school  at  Aberdeen  (where 
the  children's  faces  and  voices  choked  me  and  covered  my  spec- 
tacles with  salt  water)  the  founder  of  the  school.  Sheriff  Watson, 
pulled  my  *  Ballads'  out  of  his  pocket,  and  bade  one  of  the  little 
ones  read  out,  'A  hundred  years  ago  and  more,  a  city  built  by 
burghers  stout,  and  fenced  with  ramparts  round  about,'  which 
the  little  man  did  in  an  innocent  voice,  and  a  strong  Scotch  ac- 
cent of  course ;  but  the  tone  of  levity  in  the  ballad  pained  me 
coming  from  guileless  lips,  and  I  turned  away  ashamed  and  said 
to  myself,  *  Pray  God  I  may  be  able  some  day  to  write  some- 
thing good  for  children.'  That  will  be  better  than  glory  or  Par- 
liament. We  must  try  and  do  it,  mustn't  we  ?  As  soon  as  we 
have  made  a  competence  for  the  two  young  ones,  we  must  see 
if  we  can  do  anything  for  the  pleasure  of  young  ones  in  general. 
That  truth  suggested  itself  to  me  in  the  industrial  schools  in 
Aberdeen." 

The  lines  to  K.  E.  P.  are  well  known — **  The  Pen  and  the 

Album  "— 

"Stranger,  I  never  writ  a  flattery, 
Nor  signed  the  page  that  registered  a  lie." 

Miss  Perry  has  given  her  own  notes  about  ray  father,  and 
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tbej  bare  been  pnblislied  bj  Mrs.  Brookfield  in  her  collection 
of  lettera.  "  In  most  cases  there  is  a  prelude  of  friendship,"  says 
tlie  Lady,  who  bo  faithf ally  remembers  the  past,  "  bat  Mr.  Thack- 
eray and  I  went  throagh  no  gradations  of  growth  in  oar  friend- 
ship," and  she  goes  on  to  compare  it  to  Jack's  beanstalk,  which 
reached  np  sky-high  without  cnltare,  sad,  "thank  God,"  she 
says,  "  so  remained  to  the  end." 

Miss  Perry  adds  that  they  frequently  met  at  the  Miss  Berrys. 
By  degrees  these  ladies,  who  had  not  liked  my  father  at  first, 
began  to  caie  for  him.  They  read  his  works  with  delight,  says 
Miss  Perry,  and  whenever  they  were  making  np  a  pleasant  din- 
ner,  used  to  say  they  must  hare  Thackeray.  Miss  Berry's  criti- 
cisms seem  to  have  been  somewhat  biased  by  her  friendships. 
She  found  Miss  Austen  so  tedious,  that  she  could  not  nnder- 
stand  her  works  having  obtained  "  such  a  celebrity." 

"  Thackeray  and  Balsac,"  she  observed,  "  write  with  groat  mi- 
DUteness,  but  do  so  with  a  brilliant  pen."  "Here,"  says  Miss 
Perry,  "  Thackeray  made  two  bows,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
Balzac." 

Miss  Agnes  Berry  died  before  her  sister,  and  my  father  always 
maintained  she  was  the  more  gifted  of  the  two.  Ue  took  as  to 
see  her  once  when  we  were  children,  a  pretty,  gentle  eveilli  little 
old  lady,  in  a  white  tippet  with  pink  ribbons,  who,  besides  know- 
ing Horace  Walpole,  had  danced  with  Gastavas  of  Sweden  at  a 
court  ball,  and  who  lived  to  nearly  ninety. 

There  were  some  schools  at  Pimlico  for  which  Miss  Perry 
and  her  sister  Mrs.  Elliot  were  greatly  responsible,  and  which 
always  interested  my  father.  When  Miss  Perry  found  odd  sov- 
ereigns lying  under  the  children's  subscription  lists,  she  used  to 
attribute  them  to  him,  knowing  his  ways.  On  one  occasion  she 
fonnd  a  pen  atid  ink  sketch  in  the  account  book  itself,  of  chil- 
dren crowding  round  the  school  mi  stress,  who  was  represented 
ladling  out  soup  into  mugs  of  various  sizes.  So  much  for  the 
owner  of  the  album,  in  which  my  father  wrote  the  charming 
lines — 

"Kind  lady,  till  m;  lut  of  lincB  nre  penned, 
Hy  iDMler'B  love,  grief,  laughter  at  an  end, 
Whene'er  I  write  jonr  name  may  I  writs  friend." 

Among  the  women's  names  he  ever  wrote  as  friends'  names 
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was  that  of  Helen  Faacit,  "  one  of  the  sweetest  women  in 
Christendom/'  as  my  father  called  her.  Iler  gracious  gift  of 
genios  belonged  to  the  world,  the  charm  of  her  goodness  was 
for  her  home  and  for  those  who  loved  her. 

To  a  second  K.  K  P.,*  who  also  cared  for  my  father,  some  lines 
were  written — 

^  An  old  lantern  brought  to  me  I 

Ugly,  dingy,  battered,  black 

(Here  a  lady,  I  suppose. 

Turning  up  her  pretty  nose), 

Pray,  sir,  take  the  old  thing  back, 

Fve  no  taste  for  brick-a-brac. 

Please  to  mark  the  letters  twain 

(Fm  supposed  to  speak  again). 

Graven  on  the  lantern  pane. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  was  she, 

Mistress  of  the  flowery  wreath. 

And  the  anagram  beneath, 

The  mysterious  K.  £.  ?" 

They  were  among  the  last  verses  my  father  ever  wrote.  E.  E. 
has  had  many  friends,  but  few  more  appreciative  than  he  was. 
I  once  asked  the  lady  of  the  lantern  if  she  had  any  memento  of 
my  father  or  any  of  his  letters,  but  she  said  that  when  he  died 
she  had  tied  them  all  together  with  a  ribbon  and  put  them  in 
the  fire  and  watched  them  burn  away  to  ashes. 

A  friend  of  earlier  days,  called  Eng6nie,f  used  to  sit  to  my 
father  for  Amelia  in  "  Vanity  Fair,"  for  the  Miss  Osbornes,  for 
various  charming  figures  in  <^  Mrs.  Perkinses  Ball.''  It  is  the 
remembrance  of  my  mother  which  comes  back  as  I  look  at  the 
picture  of  the  cane-bottom'd  chair,  <*  that  bandy -legged,  high- 
shouldered,  worm-eaten  seat." 

*'  It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place, 
She*d  a  scarf  on  her  neck  and  a  smile  on  her  face, 
A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 
And  she  sat  there,  and  bloomed  in  my  cane-bottom*d  chair.** 

He  once  told  his  neighbour.  Dr.  Merriman,  that  this  was  his 
favourite  among  his  ballads.     One  more  poem  should  be  men- 

*  Mrs.  Charles  Perugini,  the  younger  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens, 
t  Almost  as  I  write  her  name  I  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wynne  at  Nioe^ 
Jaaoaiy  1899. 
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tioned  here,  the  batkd  of  "Catheriae  Hayes,"  to  which  illusion 
was  made  in  tlie  preface  to  "Barry  Lyndon."  The  originftl 
vereion  has  only  jiist  been  sent  me  through  the  kindness  of  ray 
old  fricod  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  of  New  York,  and  it  is  republished 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  volume. 

In  that  prefncc  1  told  the  story  of  the  confusion  nbich  Arose 
in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  public  between  the  raiirderess  Ciitherino 
Hayes  and  the  popular  singer  of  that  name,  and  how  my  father 
sent  the  ballad  on  the  subject  to  Adelaide  Procter. 

One  of  the  letters  to  Miss  Procter  shows  that  my  father  had 
time  to  read  other  people's  verses  as  well  as  to  rewrite  his  own — 

"  86  Onslow  Sqiiabr,  Ju„e  4  {18G0). 
"Mt  dear  Aorlaiob, — Thank  you  for  the  little  book  with 
the  kind  little  inscription  on  the  first  page.     There  will  always 

be  an  "  a "  between  as,  won't  there!  and  we  shall  like  each 

other  out  of  our  books  and  melancholies  and  satires,  and  poetries 
and  proses.  Why  are  your  verses  so  very,  very  grey  and  sad  f 
I  have  been  reading  them  this  morning  till  the  sky  has  got  a 
crape  over  it — other  folks'  prose  I  have  heard  Iihd  sometimes  a 
like  dismal  effect,  one  man's  specially  I  mean,  with  whom  I  am 
pretty  intimate,  and  who  writes  very  glumly,  though  I  believe 
he  is  inwardly  a  cheerful,  wine-bibblng,  easy-going  person,  liking 
the  wicked  world  pretty  well  in  spite  of  all  his  grumbling.  We 
can't  help  what  we  write  though  ;  an  unknown  something  works 
within  OS  and  makes  us  write  bo  and  so.  I'm  putting  this  case 
de  me  (as  usual)  and  de  te.  I  don't  like  to  think  you  half  so  sad 
as  yourverses.  I  like  some  of  them  verymuch  indeed,  especially 
the  little  tender  biU.  All  the  allusions  to  children  are  full  of  a 
sweet,  nataral  com  pass  ion  aten  ess ;  and  you  sit  in  your  poems 
like  a  grey  nun  with  three  or  four  little  prattlers  nestling  round 
your  knees,  and  smiling  at  yon,  and  a  thia  hand  laid  upon  the 
golden  heads  of  one  or  two  of  them  ;  and  having  smoothed  them 
and  patted  them,  and  told  them  a  little  story,  and  given  them  a 
bonbon,  the  grey  nun  walks  into  the  grey  twilight,  taking  up 
her  own  sad  thoughts  and  leaving  the  parvulot  silent  and  wist- 
ful. There  goes  the  Angelus  I  There  they  are,  lighting  up  the 
chapel.  Go  home,  little  children,  to  your  bread  and  butter  and 
teas,  aud  kneel  at  your  bedside  in  crisp  little  nightgowns. 
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^  I  wonder  whether  this  has  anything  on  earth  to  do  with 
Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  poems  ?  I  wish  the  tunes  she  sang 
were  gayer  ;  but  que  vculfz  votu  t  The  Lord  has  made  a  malti- 
tn'Ie  of  birds  and  fitted  them  with  various  pipes  (there  goes 

singing  in  her  room,  with  a  voice  that  is  not  so  good  as 

Ailelaide  Sartorises\  bat  which  touches  me  inexpressibly  when 
i  hear  it),  and  the  chorus  of  all  is  Laus  Domino. 

'*  I  am  writing  in  this  queer  way,  I  suppose,  because  I  went 
ti)  St  Paul's  yesterday — Charity  Children's  day,  miss,  and  the 
sij^ht  and  sound  immensely  moved  and  charmed  yours  affection- 
ately, dear  Adelaide,  W.  M.  Tiiacksrat." 

When  my  father  wrote  a  poem  he  used  to  be  more  agitated 
tliau  when  he  wrote  in  prose.  He  would  come  into  the  room 
worried  and  excited,  saying,  *'  Here  are  two  more  days  wasted. 
I  have  done  nothing  at  all.  It  has  taken  me  four  mornings' 
work  to  produce  six  lines."  Then,  after  a  further  struggle,  all 
would  go  well. 

There  is  some  such  account  given  in  the  life  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  concerning  the  little  poem  called  *'  Piscator  and  Piscatrix." 
He  nearly  gave  it  up  in  despair,  but  finally  the  pretty  verses 
came  to  him. 

I  have  still  some  of  his  poems  torn  down  the  centre.  They 
arc  as  often  as  not  in  pencil. 

The  volume  of «'  Ballads"  finishes  with  "  The  End  of  the  Plav," 
of  which  the  last  verses  might  seem  almost  to  speak  of  his  own 
history — 

**  Uj  Bong  Mve  this  \b  little  worth ; 

I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide, 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still, 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will.** 

If  ever  peace  came  at  Christmas-time  to  a  man  of  gentle  will, 
it  was  to  the  writer  of  those  lines.  "  Good  Will  **  was  the  name 
some  one  gave  him  in  some  verses  written  after  his  death. 
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The  pietBRs  and  sfartdes  bom  niieh  «b  lta*«  beea  dnviny 
■K  not  TBt  «xhaiiai«<).  Ahmd^  tlHae  which  an  hxre  pat>li^««l 
■omc  CeQ  their  ovn  s£Ofle&  some  hare  to  do  with  ihisgs  bcfeoif- 
isg  to  Bsa*  loog-aeqa  of  fao  an>l  lonthfol  impRSsioi):.  l^ke. 
for  TMtBWCT,  the  illootncioa  to  th«  old  song.  "There  we  bo 
Maida  Eke  Englisli  Maidx."  or  tb«  sketches  hvm  wtwd  Uooks 
or  the  biah  BaHatls.  or  the  notes  from  &bro*d.  such  »  Mob 
Cbeval  Bots  and  La  Plaie.  aad  the  prettj  eroap  of  the  SoMter 
aad  the  Peasant  GlrL  The  Beck  seems  of  En^ish  extracttoa, 
hot  the  Moskians  aad  Tasenftetten  certainly  come  from  the 
laadofCaraBd* Ache,  who  was  not  yet  in  existence.  Tom  Fool's 
coontiT.  who  aball  dmoe  i 

Besides  these  sketches  we  iriTe  others,  soch  as  the  portr«ts 
of  the  Dobos  bmilj.  in  their  different  atooations. 

Here,  also,  are  the  adTentares  of  "  ViTaldi."  with  their  do- 
li^tfnl  borron.  which  hare  nerer  yet  been  pat  before  the  public, 
and  of  which  a  more  elaborate  rersion  is  in  the  Britbh  Museum, 
The  MS.  was  sent  to  us  for  Teritication,  a  discrimiiMtiug  little 
•cbooiboy  having  b«rtered  his  collection  of  stamps  for  it  with  au- 
other  little  schoolboy,  who  had  become  the  lawful  possessor  of 
the  pi^aTe  b J  inheritance,  I  think.  Hie  family  of  the  stanip-col- 
lector  demurred,  if  1  remember  rightly,  and  thought  the  stamps 
far  too  faloahle  to  part  with  for  mere  sketches ;  but  Profeaaor 
Colvin,  at  the  British  Mnseum,  finally  settled  the  controfersy  by 
offering  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  pictarM 
are  now  nfely  in  their  niche  in  tiie  British  Moseom. 
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P.S.— CONCERNING    GRANDFATHERS  AND 

GRANDMOTHERS 

The  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  was  always  very  much  interested 
in  his  grandfathers  and  grandmothers — long  before  the  present 
fashion  for  heredity  had  set  in.  I  have  often  heard  him  describe 
the  Thackerays  as  a  race,  thongh  he  did  not  seem  exactly  to  be- 
long to  it  himself.  They  were  tall,  thin  people,  with  marked 
eyebrows,  and  clear  dark  eyes,  simple,  serious.  They  were 
schoolmasters,  parsons,  doctors,  Indian  Civil  Servants,  and  some 
officers  thrown  in  to  give  ns  an  air.  My  father  once  went  to 
see  the  place  in  Yorkshire — Hampsthwaite,  near  Harrogate — 
from  whence  his  ancestors  first  came,  and  he  took  me  with  liim. 
We  walked  throagh  the  village  and  down  a  steep  road,  until  we 
came  to  an  old  grey  bridge  across  the  rushing  Nidd,  beyond 
which  rolls  a  long  line  of  hills.  (Visiting  the  place  again  with 
my  own  children  after  a  lifetime,  it  seemed  even  prettier  to  me 
than  I  remembered  it.  The  waters  were  fuller,  the  ash  trees 
had  spread  their  branches,  starting  from  between  the  rocks 
and  hanging  over  the  stream.)  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
a  brook  called  the  Thackwray  not  far  from  Hampsthwaite  (wray 
means  running  water).  After  walking  through  the  village  my 
father  went  into  the  old  church.  The  clergyman  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  showed  us  the  Parish  Registers,  kept  in  an  an- 
cient, worm-eaten  chest,  where  Dorothys  and  Cicelys  and  Tim- 
othvs  and  Timotheas  were  inscribed  from  1660  downwards.  We 
were  told  that  the  Thackeray  farm  was  an  old  Elizabethan  dwell- 
ing, which  had  only  lately  been  pulled  down,  and  which  had 
stood  on  the  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  For  two 
hundred  years  or  more  generations  of  farmers  had  dwelt  among 
these  hills  and  breathed  the  life-giving  Yorkshire  air,  before  the 
first  of  their  race  came  to  the  front. 

This  worthy  was  Elias  Thackeray  of  Hampsthwaite,  a  hand- 
some man  and  a  good  scholar,  who  went  to  Cambridge,  took 
orders,  and  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Hawkhurst  in  his 
native  Yorkshire.  Elias  Thackeray  never  married,  but  his  broth- 
er Timothy,  the  farmer,  had  a  well-favoured  son  called  Thomas, 
who  also  distinguished  himself  at  his  books,  and  was  finally  or- 
dained and  b^me  a  schoolmaster.     He  was  then  successively 
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a  master  at  Eton,  Headmaster  of  Harrow  in  1746,  Chaplain  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1748.  In  the  Whitehall  Evening  Fast 
for  Tuesday  the  28th  of  Jane  of  that  year  we  read :  "  On  San- 
day  last  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray,  master  of  the  school  at  Harrow 
on  the  Hill,  kissed  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales's  hand  on 
being  appointed  one  of  his  Chaplains -in -Ordinary."  This 
piece  of  news  appears  among  other  more  important  facts,  sach 
as  the  Return  of  the  French  from  the  Netherlands,  Conferences 
between  Marshal  Saxe  and  the  Envoy -Extraordinary  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  Account  of  Admiral  Byng's  successful  en- 
counter in  the  Mediterranean  with  a  convoy  of  eighty  ships. 
Dr.  Thackeray  was  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  at  his  death  in  1760. 

The  Archdeacon  is  described  as  a  dignified  person,  with  a 
charming  manner,  dark  eyes,. and  a  powdered  wig;  he  must 
have  been  a  good  Headmaster,  for  he  more  than  doubled  the 
numbers  at  Harrow.  He  was  just  about  to  be  made  a  bishop 
when  he  died,  but  none  of  his  descendants,  although  there 
were  a  great  many  of  them,  ever  reached  to  such  a  dignity. 
He  was  also  distinguished  as  an  apparition,  and  is  .said  to  have 
been  seen  walking  into  his  own  house  a  few  hours  after  his  death. 

We  have  a  picture  kindly  given  to  us  by  the  Rennell  Rodds ; 
it  is  that  of  an  old  lady  sitting  in  a  red  velvet  chair.  She  wears 
long  white  gloves  up  to  her  elbows,  a  grey  dress  with  short 
frilled  sleeves  made  in  the  fashion  of  George  the  Third's  time, 
a  white  kerchief  folded  and  tucked  away  into  black  velvet 
bands,  a  quaint  cap  with  a  frill  to  it  tied  under  her  chin.  She 
also  wears  a  big  black  silk  apron,  and  sits  demurely  with  her 
hands  folded.  Her  face  is  pleasant  but  determined,  as  should 
be  that  of  the  mother  of  sixteen  children  and  the  wife  of  a  Head- 
roaster  of  Harrow.  When  Miss  Anne  Woodward  married  Dr. 
Thackeray,  a  family  historian  declares  that  they  were  the  hand- 
somest couple  of  their  time.  Their  grandchildren  certainly 
were  very  good-looking  people,  and  I  can  trace  a  look  of  many 
of  the  old  lady's  descendants  in  her  own  spirited,  smiling  face. 
William  Makepeace,  Mrs.  Thackeray's  sixteenth  child,  was  my 
father's  grandfather.  He  went  to  India,  and  soon  after  his 
return  home,  still  a  young  man,  but  already  somewhat  broken 
in  health,  he  settled  with  his  wife,  Amelia  Richmond  Webb,  at 
Hudley,  in  Middlesex,  where  w^re  bom  many  sons  and  daughters. 
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The  atory  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  the  first,  as  well 
as  of  his  seven  sons,  has  been  told  by  Sir  William  Hunter  in 
his  delightful  sod  spirited  rcords  of  the  history  of  an  empire, 
with  the  story  of  the  making  of  which  he  has  interwoven  the 
lives  of  these  good,  self-respecting,  and  public-spirited  young  men. 

In  Sir  William's  pages  we  find  the  earliur  history  of  the 
fatherof  them  all,  William  Makepeai:e  Thackeray,  the  "elephant 
banter"  as  he  is  called,  "  arriving  in  India  on  his  seventeenth 
birthday  with  his  mother's  Bible  in  his  trunk."  We  hear  of 
his  rapid  promotion  under  Mr.  Cartier,  the  predecessor  of 
Warren  Ilastingn  as  Governor  of  Bengal;  of  the  viild  territo- 
ries he  was  set  to  govern,  of  his  adventurous  wanderings,  his 
speculations  in  elephants  and  tigers,  his  andacious  disputes  with 
the  Court  of  Directors — all  happening  within  the  ten  years  he 
remained  in  India.  lie  was  not  unlike  the  hero  of  a  fairy  talc, 
somewhat  limited,  hut  brave  and  single-minded.  Family  feeling 
was  strong  in  this  enterprising  }'oung  civilian.  He  sailed  for 
India  in  17(36;  in  IT08,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  htid  sent 
home  for  his  Bist«n<,  Jane,  ten  years  his  senior,  and  Henrietta, 
who  was  a  httle  younger  and  vury  beautiful.  Sir  William  quotes 
the  old  family  story  of  Mrs.  Thackeray's  exclamation,  "  If  there 
is  a  sensible  man  in  India,  he  will  find  out  my  Jane." 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  sisters: 

""To  the  Hon""  the  Conrt  of  Directors — 
"For  the  Hon""  East  India  Company. 
"  The  hnmble  peljtion  of  Jane  and  Henrietta  Thackeray — 
"  Sheweth 

"That  your  Petitioner  having  a  Brother  in  your  Service,  a 
writer  in  Bcny.il,  who  is  desirous  of  their  going  there,  and  an 
invitation  being  also  scut  them  by  John  Cartier  Esq',  they  there- 
fore humbly  beg  permission  so  to  do,  by  one  of  the  Ships  bound 
thither,  and  the  Security  required  will  he  duly  given  by 

Your  Honours'  most  obedient  Servants 

(signed)  i*"'  TUACKERAY. 

"Endorsed:  Hinbhtta  Tbackkkat. 

"  Bequest  of  Misses  Jane  and  Henrietta  Thackeray  to  go  to 
their  friends  at  Bengal.  Read  in  Court 

"Granted.  8  Nov.  1768," 
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EveDtoally  under  their  young  brother's  auspices  the  two  sisters 
both  married,  Jane  became  the  wife  of  Major  Rennell,  and 
Henrietta  married  Mr.  Harris,  chief  of  the  Council  of  Dacca. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  in  Calcutta  also  married  about 
this  time.  His  wife  was  Amelia  Richmond  Webb,  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Richmond  Webb,  who  commanded  a  company  at  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  and  lies  buried  in  the  East  Cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey.*  Colonel  Webb  was  a  kinsman  of  the  General 
Webb  who  appears  in  "  Esmond." 

A  letter  from  Colonel  Webb  to  his  son  still  exists,  and  is  char- 
acteristic enough  to  be  inserted  here : — 

Col.  R.  Webb  to  his  Son. 

"  Bath,  August  25,  1766. 

'*  Mt  dear  Richmond, — I  have  received  a  letter  thid  day,  by 
which  I  perceive  that  there  is  no  likely  hood  of  getting  you  to 
the  East  Indies  (in  the  fair  and  genteel  prospect  I  would  send 
you)  ihu  next  year.  ...  In  the  meantime,  you  have  time 
enough ;  yon  may  keep  at  your  college,  and  as  I  shall  be  in  Lon- 
don I  will  procure  a  master  to  instruct  you  in  arithmetic,  that 
you  may  not  go  abroad  ignorant  of  what  every  man  must  know, 
and  every  mechanic  does  know.  You  shall  be  taught  under 
my  eye,  and  will  not  have  it  to  learn  among  little  boys  when 
you  go  abroad,  but  be  immediately  able  to  enter  on  merchant's 
accounts.  As  to  the  Church,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  your  choice, 
and  therefore  Til  not  name  it. 

*'  If  the  two  new  pair  of  shoes  and  two  new  pair  pumps  are 
not  made,  forbid  them,  and  only  bespeak  one  pair  of  each  ; 
which  will  serve  you  to  wear  in  college.  Pray,  are  your  new 
clothes  made  ?     Write  me  word  by  return  of  post  .  .  . 

*<  I  do  not  doubt  of  your  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  I 
propose,  that  you  will  make  a  figure  in  whatever  way  of  life  fort- 
une shall  put  you  in.     I  am  convinced  that  you  will  conduct 

*  EUs  name  is  recorded  on  a  tablet  on  the  cloister  wall.  The  inscription 
on  the  gravestone  below  has  been  worn  away  by  the  steps  of  the  oongrega^ 
tions  passing  into  the  Abbey,  but  the  tablet  has  been  restored  quite  lately  by 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Moores :  it  records  Ck>Ionel  Webb*s  virtues  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  and  tells  of  the  death  of  his  wife  Sarah  Webb,  who  could 
not  long  survive  her  Ios& 
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yourself  with  honour  and  good,  and  keep  clear  of  vice  and  idle- 
neas,  these  rocks  which  so  many  youths  split  apon ;  and  for  my 
party  if  Heaven  spares  my  life,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  protect, 
encourage,  and  sapport  yon  in  anything  that's  praiseworthy. 

''  Be  honest  and  good,  you  have  a  good  stock  of  learning 
which  I  hope  you  won't  neglect  Make  yourself  master  of  your 
pen  and  your  sword,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  serve  your 
king,  country,  yourself  and  friends,  and  there's  nothing  that 
you,  who  are  born  a  gentleman  and  educated  like  one,  may  not 
pretend  to.  .  .  . 

"  I  must  now  busy  myself  with  putting  all  your  sisters  out, 
and  Mama  and  you  and  I  spend  the  winter  in  London. — Adieu, 
my  dear  boy.  R.  Webb." 

The  younger  Richmond  subsequently  entered  the  army  and 
was  killed  in  the  American  War. 

Apparently  the  poor  Webb  sisters  were  all ''  put  out,"  as  their 
father  says,  and  shipped  off  to  India.  Three  of  them  married 
there.  Amelia  met  Mr.  Thackeray  at  Calcutta,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Another,  Augusta,  became  Mrs.  Evans;  a  third, 
Sarah,  married  Mr.  Peter  Moore.  On  the  unmarried  daughter, 
Charlotte,  some  sad  tragedy  seems  to  have  fallen  ;  although  her 
start  in  life  was  happy.  After  the  Thackerays'  departure  for 
England  she  made  her  home  with  Mrs.  Moore.  One  of  this  lively 
lady's  letters  describing  her  sister's  adventures  has  been  pre- 
served, and  reads  like  a  page  out  of  '<  Evelina  "  or  "  Cecilia." 

From  Mrs.  Moork  in  Calcutta  to  Mrs.  Thaokbrat 

in  England. 

''  The  day  following  Dr.  Williams  being  discarded  as  a  lover 
came  Mr.  Wodsworth,  who  had  teased  us  ¥rith  his  company  al- 
most incessantly  for  some  time  before.  He  took  Mr.  Moore 
aside  and  declared  a  most  violent  love  for  Charlotte,  entreating 
that  P.  M.  should  give  him  his  interest.  Mr.  Moore  replied  with 
great  coolness  that  she  was  at  her  own  disposal,  and  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  interfere.  Mr.  Wodsworth  then  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  Mr.  Moore  had  something  to  say  to  me.  I  accord- 
ingly went  out,  and  was  a  little  astonished  at  Wods worth's  as- 
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surance.  I  rejoined  the  company  with  a  very  grave  aspect,  and 
took  no  further  notice,  bat  saw  that  Mr.  W.,  agreeable  to  his 
bold  and  constant  custom,  had  stayed  sapper  withoat  being  asked. 
We  had  not  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  matter  to  Charlotte, 
so  that  you  may  guess  her  surprise  when,  as  we  were  walking 
with  the  Auriols  to* the  door,  Mr.  W.  laid  hold  on  her,  and  with- 
out further  preface  began  with,  *  O  dear  Miss  Webb,  don't  dis- 
tract me,  I  love  you  to  distraction.'  Poor  Charlotte,  who  was 
thunderstruck  at  so  abrupt  and  indelicate  a  declaration,  was 
much  provoked,  and  turning  short  on  him  only  said,  '  Bless  me, 
sir,  you're  mad,  sure  I '  and  immediately  joined  us  in  the  ve- 
randah. Notwithstanding  this  rebuff  he  had  the  boldness  to 
come  the  next  day  to  tea,  and  joined  us  in  our  walk ;  but  we  re- 
ceived him  very  coolly,  and  hardly  spoke  to  him,  and  Mr.  Moore 
took  this  opportunity  of  telling  him  he  must  be  much  less  fre- 
quent in  his  visits.  lie  expressed  great  concern  lest  Mr  Thom- 
son should  have  overheard  his  speech  to  Charlotte.  Mr.  Moore 
told  him  he  might  well  be  ashamed  of  it,  for  he  never  heard 
anything  like  it  in  his  life,  and  added  that  he  spoke,  so  loud, 
that  not  only  Mr  Thomson,  but  the  two  Mr.  Auriols  must  have 
heard  it  You  know  P.  M.  loves  a  little  mischief.  Here  endeth 
the  chapter  of  Mr.  Wodsworth. 

'*  Auriol  of  late  has  paid  her  very  great  and  constant  atten- 
tion, which  she  seems  to  receive  with  much  pleasure."  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Moore  goes  on  to  hope  that  Charlotte  will  soon  make  np 
her  mind,  as  Augusta, — still  wearing  short  frocks,  and  with  her 
hair  over  her  forehead, — is  also  beginning  to  receive  verses  and 
offers,  which  she  refuses  with  great  spirit. 

The  following  pathetic  letter  from  the  mother  in  England  to 
Warren  Hastings — which  was  found  in  the  British  Museum  and 
given  us  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Low — comes  in  vivid  contrast  to  all  the 
merriment  and  feasting  :— 

From  Mas.  Webb  to  Warrxh  Habtihos,  Esq. 

''LoKDOv,  High  Strut,  MAaTLDom, 
'*lkeanber  20,  17S1. 

"  Sir, — Distracted  with  the  sufferings  of  our  dear  beloved  and 

unfortunate  daughter,  Charlotte  Webb,  I  hope,  will  plead  my  ex- 
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case  for  the  liberty  of  tbns  addressing  you  on  ber  behalf.  Ap- 
prehending Mr.  Evans  may  possibly  be  absent  from  Calcutta,  as 
(or  ?)  fearing  any  other  accident  should  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  convey  our  dear  child  to  England,  in  compliance  to  most  ear- 
nest and  repeated  request.  If,  therefore,  she  is  not  already  on 
her  passage  home,  I  beg  and  implore  that  you.  Sir,  will  have  the 
great  goodness  and  compassion  to  her  wretched  state,  and  ours, 
as  to  have  her  conveyed  home  with  all  possible  speed  and  safety, 
which  shall  ever  be  esteemed  as  the  greatest  obligation,  which 
favour  I  should  never  have  presumed  to  ask,  but  that  urgent  ne- 
cessity prompts  me  to  it ;  the  miscrys  she  has  already  suffered, 
and  the  great  loss  of  time  past  owing  to  Mrs.  Moore^s  imprudence 
in  keeping  her  summer  after  summer  since  her  first  illness^  which 
has  perhaps  rendered  all  our  future  endeavour  to  recover  her, 
lost.  These  dreadful  considerations,  together  with  their  com- 
pleting her  tradgody  by  a  sham  marriage,  all  which  shocking 
events  makes  her  poor  father  and  I  really  fear  that  even  murder 
may  be  the  next  cruel  scene  with  which  we  may  be  presented. 
Our  troubles  and  reflections  are  of  the  bitterest  kind,  that  so 
goody  so  fine  a  girl  should  meet  with  such  a  load  of  woes,  for,  if 
there  are  Truth,  Innocence,  and  Honour  in  the  Ilumane  breast, 
our  dear  Charlotte  Webb  had  her  full  portion.  Such  was  her 
character  from  infancy  while  in  England,  but  that  fatal  period 
in  which  I  unhappily  suffered  her  to  depart  from  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  parents  has  ruined  her,  and  I  am  the  innocent 
cause,  for  which  1  shall  never  forgive  myself. 

"  Pardon,  Sir,  my  thus  trespassing  on  your  time  and  patience, 
but  I  trust  your  humanity  will  consider  this  comes  from  an  un- 
happy mother,  who  weeps  over  every  line  as  she  writes,  so  full 
is  my  heart  of  sorrow  for  my  dear  Charlotte,  that  I  am  almost 
frantic.  Her  father  and  I  have  both  wrote  long  letters  to  Mr. 
Evans  pressing  him  to  send  our  poor  girl  home,  we  likewise  got 
a  friend  to  convey  a  small  letter  to  the  same  purpose  over  land. 
But  she  has  suffered  so  very  much  and  so  have  we,  on  her  ac- 
count, which  has  obliged  us  to  try  every  method  to  convey  our 
wishes  to  Mr.  Evans,  and  even  (here  a  word  or  two  blurred)  feel- 
ing heart,  and  which  I  hope  will  apologise  for  the  freedom. — I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  Sarah  Wxbb.*' 
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This  letter  makes  ns  realise,  as  indeed  does  many  another  in- 
stance, what  a  remarkable  r61e  Warren  Hastings  was  called  on 
to  perform.  He  seems  to  have  been  Father  Confessor  as  well  as 
Dictator  to  the  whole  colony.  They  turn  to  him  in  every 
difficulty,  invariably  counting  on  his  help  and  good  offices. 

Seven  or  eight  years  later  we  find  Amelia  Thackeray  and  Sarah 
Moore  and  their  husbands  settled  on  Hadley  Green,  where  they  are 
afterwards  joined  by  Henrietta,  now  Mrs.  Harris,  a  widow,  and  vis- 
ited by  Jane  and  her  distinguished  husband,  Major  James  Rennell. 

Some  volumes  of  old  letters  were  lately  found  at  a  second- 
hand bookseller^s ;  they  are  from  Great-grandpapa  Thackeray, 
the  elephant-hunter,  and  chiefly  addressed  to  his  solicitor.  Mr. 
Thackeray  seems  fond  of  business,  and  is  deputed  to  look  after 
investments  for  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  has  also  wards 
who  have  been  left  to  his  guardianship.  They  had  been  sent 
by  their  dying  father  in  India  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  care,  and  to 
that  of  Mr.  Morgan  Thomas  the  friendly  man  of  business.  They 
arrived  with  a  patrimony  consisting  among  other  things  of  dia- 
monds and  cashmere  shawls,  to  be  disposed  of  for  their  benefit. 
Mrs.  Rennell  is  prepared  to  buy  some  of  the  treasures.  Mr. 
Thackeray's  family  is  so  large,  he  cannot  have  his  wards  to  stay 
with  him,  he  says.  The  family  preoccupies  him  very  much.  One 
year  he  is  engaged  in  having  it  "  occulated,"  another  year  he 
and  his  wife  have  just  returned  from  France,  to  find  Mrs.  Moore 
and  her  little  family  established  on  the  Green.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  black  boy,  who  has  stolen  Mrs.  Thackeray's  purse  with  "  a 
guinea  "  in  it,  the  year  in  which  my  grandfather,  Richmond 
Thackeray,  was  born.  Great-grandpapa  Thackeray  wishes  the 
black  boy  out  of  the  house,  and  begs  Mr.  Thomas  to  find  him  a 
lodging  at  a  hairdresser's  until  he  can  be  sent  on  board  ship. 
One  might  be  puzzled  by  this  cure  for  dishonesty,  but  the 
writer  goes  on  to  explain  that  at  the  barber's  the  boy  might 
make  some  progress  in  hairdressing,  which  would  bo  of  service 
to  him  in  India,  and  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  living  there, 
without  stealing  purses.  Parents  nowadays  might  envy  Mr. 
Thackeray's  complaints  of  the  expenses  of  education.  <*  I  can 
speak  from  experience,"  he  says,  "  it  is  to  me  a  most  serious 
matter.     My  sou's  bills  at  Eton  for  the  last  year  came  to  near 
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£80."  Incidentally  some  of  the  familj  names  occar — the  other 
dwellers  upon  Hadley  Green  are  mentioned.  Mr.  Peter  Moore 
arrives  from  India,  brothers  and  sisters  cross  the  scene;  so 
does  Mr.  Cartier,  his  former  chief,  and  a  Mr.  Baronnean,  who 
lends  Mrs.  Thackeray  his  carriage. 

Mrs.  Ba3me,  the  family  historian,  tells  us  how  Mr.  Thackeray  al- 
ternately wore  a  pepper  and  salt  suit,  and  a  bine  one  with  brass  but- 
tons, and  that  Mrs.  Thackeray  used  to  dress  in  white,  and  lie  upon  a 
sofa,  rather  to  the  scandal  of  her  more  energetic  contemporaries. 

Among  the  various  letters  bound  up  with  Mr.  Thackeray's  is 
a  very  unexpected  epistle  addressed  to  one  of  the  wards  by  Miss 
Amelia  Alderson,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Opic.  They  had  met 
on  some  conntry  visit.  It  is  as  long  as  letters  seemed  to  be  in 
those  days,  and  a  somewhat  ponderous  mixture  of  heavy  flirta- 
tion and  lively  good  advice. 

It  was  from  this  family  home  on  Hadley  Green  that  the  sons 
started  one  by  one — neter  to  return. 

Six  of  them  followed  their  fatber^s  example,  and  went  to 
India;  William,  Richmond, Tom,  Webb,  St.  John,  Charles,  each 
one  in  turn,  some  soldiers,  some  civil  servants.  Richmond,  my 
own  grandfather,  went  out  at  sixteen,  in  the  Company^s  Civil 
Service,  and  held  various  appointments.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Indian  brothers  who  married,  and  my  own  father  was  his 
only  son.  The  history  of  William  is  also  told — the  handsomest 
and  foremost  of  them  all.  He  was  the  friend  of  Sir  Thomas 
Manro,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  and  he  worked  with  him  for 
many  years.  The  task,  says  Sir  William,  assigned  to  Munro 
and  his  assistants  was  to  bring  order  to  chaos,  and  substitute  a 
fair  revenue  system  for  extortion  by  the  sword.  "  They  spent 
their  days  in  the  saddle,  and  their  nights  in  tents,  in  ruined 
forts,  and  Hindu  temples,  or  under  the  shadow  of  some  crum- 
bling town  gate.  One  by  one  each  hamlet  was  visited,  and  the 
people  were  assured  that  the  British  Government  only  asked  for 
a  moderate  rental,  and  would  protect  them  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  homesteads."  William  Thackeray  was 
famous  for  his  horses  and  horsemanship,  as  well  as  for  being  an 
authority  on  financial  subjects.  He  was  President  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue  in  the  Madras  Government  when  he  died,  January 
11,  1823,  aged  forty-four. 
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St.  John  Thackeray  was  also  in  the  Civil  Service ;  he  was 
chosen  to  help  to  bring  into  order  the  territories  jost  won  from 
the  Mahrattas,  and  we  read  that  he  lost  his  life  as  he  advanced 
ungnarded  with  a  flag  of  trace  to  a  Eittur  fort  which  the  in- 
surgents had  seized.  Webb,  who  had  a  special  gift  for  lan- 
guages, lived  bat  a  year  after  his  arrival  as  a  Madras  civilian, 
bat  he  lived  long  enough  to  make  his  mark. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Thomas,  killed  in  action  in  the 
Nepal  War  of  181 4,  after  showing  "  extraordinary  valour."  We 
have  a  letter  dated  from  the  camp,  **  On  ye  banks  of  the  Jumna." 
It  is  docketed  in  a  sister^s  handwriting,  **  My  beloved  brother 
Thomas's  last  letter,  written  fourteen  davs  before  he  fell." 

'*The  appearance  of  a  left-hand  epistle,"  he  says,  ''will  not 
alarm  you,  my  dear  Charlotte,  even  though  you  should  not  have 
been  apprised  of  the  trifling  accident  which  gives  me  no  pain 
and  little  uneasiness,  except  that  it  will  for  a  time  put  it  out  of 
my  power  to  write  to  you.  I  trust,"  he  continues,  **  I  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  address  you  again,  to  thank  you  for  the  Had- 
ley  news,  and  very  shortly  my  right  hand  will  be  able  to  apologise 
for  this  awkward  attempt  of  my  left  to  express  my  affection." 

• 

It  is  odd  to  read  letters  in  the  familiar  family  phraseology, 
almost  not  quite  in  the  familiar  handwriting — letters  full  of  the 
doings  of  people  who  are  almost  not  quite  those  one  has  known. 
Here  is  a  letter  of  1801 ;  it  is  written  to  his  sister  by  my  grand- 
father at  the  age  of  nineteen  from  the  college  at  Calcutta.  It 
is  very  like  one  of  my  father's  early  letters. 

"1  hope  to  be  out  of  this  in  ten  months,"  he  says;  "I  am 
almost  sorry  I  entered  it,  as  the  people  begin  to  give  themselves 
airs,  and  you  know  I  always  hated  a  jack  in  office.  I  could 
make  Mater  laugh  with  a  few  anecdotes,  but  I  believe  it  is  dan- 
gerous, and  therefore  will  not  indulge  myself.  Should  I  leave 
college  next  December  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  here,  bat  I  sup- 
pose yon  wonH  come  without  a  formal  invitation. 

A  CARD. 

Mr.  Thackbrat  requests  the  honour  of  Miss  Thackeray's  com- 
pany at  his  house  in  Calcutta. 

*^  Joking  apart,  I  think,  my  dear  Emily,  should  I  leave  college 
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by  that  time,  and  yon  have  no  great  fears,  yoo  had  better  come. 
.  .  .  For  next  to  oar  dear  father  and  mother  yon  have  no  bet' 
ter  friend  than  me.** 

My  kind  young  grandfather  goes  on  making  plans  for  his 
family  at  home,  just  as  my  own  father  used  to  do.  '*  Should 
any  accident,  which  God  forbid,  happen  in  England,  this  would 
be  a  good  situation  for  the  whole  family.**  Then  he  speculates 
about  his  father  being  appointed  to  some  place  at  home.  "  But 
I  could  not  see  him  attending  a  lev6e  of  a  lord,  whose  highest 
good  quality  would  be  totally  obscured  by  the  least  conspicuous 
one  of  Pater's."  "  Go  down  the  Grove,'*  he  says  in  a  post- 
script, '^and  read  this  on  the  bench  by  yourself,  and  then  per- 
haps you  will  have  patience  to  make  out  the  epistle." 

There  are  some  brotherly  jokes  in  it;  he  is  sending  his  letter 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  *'  a  good  sort  of  man  ;  indeed,  I  intend 
him  for  either  an  admirer  of  yours  or  one  of  the  Moores  i.e, 
if  you  are  not  already  married."  The  Moore  cousins  lived  next 
door  to  the  Tbackerays  at  Hadley.  Mr.  Peter  Moore  was  named 
my  father's  guardian  in  my  grandfather's  will.  He  was  an  in- 
teresting and  brilliant  man,  the  friend  of  Sheridan,  who  indeed 
died  in  Mr.  Moore's  house  in  Westminster.  He  was  M.P.  for  Cov- 
entry for  twenty-one  years.*    Fortune  deserted  him  in  later  life. 

There  is  a  second  letter  from  Richmond  Thackeray  to  his 
mother,  urging  that  his  sister  when  she  comes  to  India  should 
bring  letters  of  introduction,  "  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he 
says,  **  I  am  very  far  from  a  lady's  man.  It  will  be  my  and 
William's  business  to  see  that  Emily  is  as  well  provided  with 
everything  as  possible.  I  find  economy  will  carry  a  small  salary 
a  great  way,  and  am  in  hopes  of  having  at  least  800  rupees  a 
month  before  she  arrives."  Emily  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
my  grandfather  then  writes  to  beg  that  another  of  his  sisters 
may  come  out  It  is  Charlotte  he  wishes  for,  beautiful  Char- 
lotte, barely  sixteen.  Augusta  he  loves  quite  as  well,  he  says, 
but  be  has  set  his  heart  on  Charlotte. 

Parents  in  those  days  were  less  influenced  by  their  children*8 
wishes  than  they  are  now.  Charlotte  remained  at  Hadley,  Augusta 

*  Mr.  Richmond  Moore  of  Guildford  hag  a  fine  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Peter 
Moore. 
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was  sent  ont  to  her  brother,  being  next  in  rotation.  She  was  a 
very  stately,  and,  when  I  knew  her,  a  most  alarming  old  lady. 
I  jost  came  up  to  her  knees,  and  used  to  gaze  in  awe  at  her  white 
stockings  and  sandalled  shoes,  as  she  walked  along  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  where  so  many  of  oar  relations  had  congregated  by  that 
time.  Among  these  was  Charlotte,  ray  Great-aunt  Ritchie  ;  and 
I  loved  her,  as  who  did  not  love  that  laughing,  loving,  romantic, 
handsome,  humorous,  indolent  old  lady.  Shy,  expansive  in  turn, 
she  was  big  and  sweet  looking,  with  a  great  look  of  my  father. 
Though  she  was  old  when  I  knew  her,  she  would  still  go  off  into 
peals  of  the  most  delightful  laughter,  just  as  if  she  were  a  girl. 
When  she  was  still  quite  young,  soon  after  her  parents'  death 
(both  of  whom  she  had  devotedly  nursed  with  the  help  of  her 
brother  Charles),  she  came  out  of  the  house  at  Hadley  one  day 
dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  got  into  the  London  coach 
which  passed  through  the  village.  She  looked  so  blooming,  and 
so  beautiful  in  her  crape  veils,  that  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  a  well-to- 
do  merchant  of  a  suitable  age,  who  was  travelling  in  the  coach, 
fell  in  love  with  her  then  and  there.  He  inquired  who  she  was, 
^  paid  his  addresses,"  and  was  accepted  very  soon  after. 

One  autumn  day,  just  before  his  second  .visit  to  America,  my 
father  sent  for  an  open  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  we 
drove  to  Hadley,  near  Barnet,  to  see  the  early  Thackeray  home. 
It  was  a  square  family  house,  upon  a  green.  It  was  not  high, 
but  spread  comfortably,  with  many  windows,  and  it  was  to  let. 
The  Thackerays  were  gone  from  it  long  since,  the  seven  sons  and 
the  many  daughters. 

My  father  seemed  to  know  it  all,  though  he  had  never  been 
there  before.  He  went  into  the  garden  exclaiming.  There  was 
the  old  holly  tree  that  his  father  used  to  write  about.  Half  the 
leaves  were  white  on  the  branches  that  spread  across  the  path ; 
that  gravel  path,  which  my  grandfather,  Richmond  Thackeray, 
used  to  roll  as  a  boy,  and  which  he  longed  for  in  India  some- 
times. At  the  back  of  the  drawing-room  was  a  study,  with  a 
criss-cross  network  of  wire  bookcase  along  the  walls  ;  it  was  here 
that  Amelia  Thackeray  was  sitting  when  her  husband  came  in 
agitated  and  very  pale ;  he  said  there  was  terrible  news  from 
India,  and  as  she  started,  terrified,  from  her  seat,  he  exclaimed, 
"Not  William,  not  William,  but  Webb."     "O  Webb,  my  Webb," 
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cried  the  poor  mother,  and  dropped  senseless  on  the  ground. 
She  never  quite  recovered  the  ase  of  her  limhs,  though  she  re- 
gained consciousness.  Until  then  she  had  never  told  anybody 
that  she  loved  Webb  the  best  of  all  her  children.  We  have  but 
one  record  of  her  own,  a  letter  written  to  her  son  St  John,  aged 
sixteen,  at  the  East  India  College,  Hertford,  written  with  very 
motherly  and  touching  expressions  : — 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Thackeray  to  St.  John  Thackbray. 

''Decanber  12,  1807. 
"  I  feel  impatient  to  wish  my  dear  boy  every  success,  at  the 
same  time  not  to  feel  discouraged  should  it  prove  otherwise  than 
my  anxious  wishes  would  have  it.  If  you  do  but  profit  by  the 
past,  which  can't  be  recalled,  it  will  still  prove  beneficial  by  af- 
fording you  experience  for  the  future ;  for,  as  you  most  justly 
observe,  Uhe  loss  of  time  in  youth  is  certainly  most  unfortunate, 
because  irreparable.'  But,  thank  God,  my  dear  boy  has  still  left 
enough  of  early  youth  to  redeem  all  past  neglect,  and  since, 
thank  God,  he  has  sense  and  true  understanding  to  enable  him 
to  perceive  the  mighty  advantages  of  diligence  in  order  to  sow 
in  due  season  to  make  sure  of  a  good  harvest.  ...  I  feel 
much  for  your  approaching  trial  on  Saturday,  and  can't  forbear 
recommending  you,  my  dearest  St.  John,  still  to  exert  your 
utmost  until  that  day  in  getting  by  heart  the  parts  you  have  to 
exhibit  in  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Do  your  best  and  leave  the 
rest  to  Providence.  Be  sure  on  no  account  to  neglect  your 
precious  health.  Remember  that  a  cheerful,  open  countenance 
and  fine,  graceful  carriage  is  the  characteristic  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  young  man  of  sense.  To  feel  quite  well — and  to  be  so — 
are  quite  essential  requisites  towards  sacceeding.  Pray  be  at 
the  trouble  to  peruse  this  with  attention,  and  forget  not  the  hints 
of  your  most  affectionate  mother, 

"A,T. 

<<  P.S. — ^Be  as  neatly  dressed  as  poanble  on  Saturday,  and  with 
your  own  pleasing,  manly,  yet  modest,  open  countenance  you  need 
not  fear  that  any  one  will  excel  my  dear  boy ;  and  the  next  year 
I  am,  please  God,  at  least  certain  that  in  superiority  of  talents 
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and  abilities,  as  well  as  person,  none  will  surpass  you.     God 
ever  bless  you." 

Amelia  Thackeray  was  only  a  little  over  fifty  when  she  died ; 
she  and  her  husband  were  both  buried  at  Hadley  in  the  church- 
yard. I  can  remember  my  own  father  as  he  stood  by  the  stone 
which  was  half  hidden  in  the  ivy  at  his  feet.  **  Do  you  see 
what  is  written  there/'  he  said  gravely,  and  with  his  finger  he 
pointed  to  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  carved  upon  the  slab. 

I  have  never  seen  any  picture  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Thackeray,  but 
there  are  pretty  miniatures  of  Mrs.  Peter  Moore,  gay,  and 
sprightly,  and  of  another  sister,  Mrs.  Evans,  a  very  charming 
person  to  look  at  The  Webbs,  if  they  took  after  my  father's 
favourite  hero.  General  Webb,  must  have  been  an  audacious, 
outspoken  race.  Any  reserve  in  the  family  comes  from  the 
Thackeray  side  of  the  house.  My  father  used  to  say  that  it 
was  through  his  grandmother  that  the  wits  had  come  into  the 
family,  for  certainly  Great-grandpapa  Thackeray  was  a  practical 
but  not  at  all  a  clever  man. 

There  is  a  picture  we  used  to  look  at  in  the  nursery  at  home, 
and  which  my  own  children  look  at  now  as  it  hangs  upon  the 
wall.  It  is  a  water-colour  sketch  delicately  pencilled  and  tinted, 
done  in  India  some  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  by  Chin- 
nery,  a  well-known  artist  of  those  days,  who  went  to  Calcutta 
and  drew  the  people  there  with  charming  skill.  This  picture 
represents  a  family  group ;  father,  mother,  infant  child,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  popular  with  painters  ever  since  they  first 
began  their  craft.  Long  before  RaphaeFs  wondrous  art  was 
known  this  particular  composition  was  a  favourite  with  artists 
and  spectators,  as  I  think  it  will  ever  be  from  generation  to 
generation,  while  mothers  continue  to  clasp  their  little  ones  in 
their  arms.  This  special  group  of  Thackerays  is  almost  the 
only  glimpse  we  have  of  my  father's  earliest  childhood,  but  it 
gives  a  vivid  passing  impression  of  that  first  home  which  lasted 
so  short  a  time.  My  long,  lean  young  grandfather  sits  at  such 
ease  as  people  allowed  themselves  in  those  classic  days,  propped 
in  a  stiff  chair  with  tight  white  ducks  and  pumps,  and  with  a 
kind  grave  face.     He  was  at  that  time  collector  of  the  district 
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called  the  24  Per^nnahs.  My  grandmother,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  some  two -and -twenty  summers,  stands  draped  in 
white,  and  beside  her,  perched  upon  half-a-dozen  big  piled 
books,  with  his  arms  round  his  mother's  neck,  is  her  little  son, 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  a  round-eyed  boy  of  three  years 
old,  dressed  in  a  white  muslin  frock.  He  has  curly  dark  hair, 
and  a  very  sweet  look  and  smile.  This  look  was  almost  the 
same  indeed  after  a  lifetime.  Neither  long  years  of  work  and 
trouble,  nor  pain  nor  chill  anxiety  ever  dimmed  its  clear  simplic- 
ity, though  the  gleam  of  his  spectacles  may  have  sometimes  come 
between  his  eyes  and  those  who  did  not  know  him  very  well.* 
My  father  would  take  his  spectacles  off  when  he  looked  at 
this  old  water-colour.  *'It  is  a  pretty  drawing,"  he  used  to 
say,  but  he  added  that  if  his  father  in  the  picture  had  risen 
from  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  he  would  have  been  above  nine 
feet  high  from  the  length  of  the  legs  there  depicted.  My 
father  could  just  remember  him,  a  very  tall  thin  man  rising  out 
of  a  bath.  He  could  also  remember  the  crocodiles  floating  on 
the  Ganges,  and  that  was  almost  all  he  ever  described  of  India, 
though  in  bis  writings  there  are  many  allusions  to  Indian  life.  A 
year  after  this  sketch  was  painted  the  poor  young  collector  died 
of  a  fever  on  board  a  ship,  where  he  had  been  carried  from  the 
shore  for  fresher  air.  Forty  years  afterwards  my  father  de- 
scribed a  visit  he  paid  to  Paris  to  his  aunt  Mrs.  Halliday,  the 
Augusta  who  was  sent  to  India  in  the  place  of  Charlotte.  The 
old  lady  was  ill,  and  wandering  in  her  mind,  and  she  imagined 
herself  still  on  board  that  ship  on  the  Ganges  beside  her  dying 
brother.  Richmond  Thackeray  was  little  over  thirty  when  he 
died.  The  account  of  his  solid  and  lasting  work  in  India  is 
given  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  and  must  not  be  altogether  omitted 
here.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  family  gift  for  administration, 
for  brilliant  and  conscientious  public  work.  His  tastes  auil 
amusements  curiously  recall  my  father's — his  drawings,  his  love 
of  art,  the  paint  box  with  the  silver  clasps,  the  horses,  the  port- 
folios of  prints,  the  bric-^brac,  his  collections  of  various  kinds, 
and  his  pleasure  in  hospitality.     Richmond  Thackeray  was  a 

*  Much  of  this  is  reprintedf  by  the  permissioD  of  Messrs.  Soribner,  from 
the  8t,  NtchoUu  Magaane, 
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retterred  mnn,  bat  he  was  no  recluse.  He  was  ■  great  road 
maker,  I  bave  been  told.  As  for  his  love  of  drawing,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  facsimiles  here  given  how  great  his  taste  was,  and 


from  whom  my  own  father  inherited  his  love  of  drawing.     His 
grave  *  is  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Calcatta,  where  he  wan  laid 

*  Ad  IndUn  correspondent  hu  sent  ma  the  photogrkph  of  the  tall  nbeiiik 
pot  np  to  the  mcmor;  of  Richmoad  ThMkanj. 
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witb  all  STmpatby  and  respect.  Kchmond  Thackeray 'a  widow 
remained  out  in  India  with  her  mother  and  sisters.  She  mnat 
have  been  abont  twenty-fire  when  she  married  for  the  second 
time. 

Meanwhile  her  little  son  had  come  back  to  England  with  a 
Gonsin  of  his  own  age,  both  returning  under  the  care  of  a 
civilian,  Mr.  James  Macnab,  who  had  promised  to  befriend  the 
children  on  the  jonmey  home,  and  of  whose  kindness  we  have 
often  heard  in  after  times. 

There  was  an  officer  called  Reed  on  board  the  ship,  whom 


my  father  met  long  after  when  lecturing  in  the  North,  and  with 
nbom  he  talked  over  those  almost  forgotten  days.  In  one  of 
the  "Boundabont  Papers"  there  is  s  mention  of  this  coming 
home,  and  of  the  cousin  Richmond  Shakespcar,  who  had  been 
his  little  playfellow  and  friend  from  the  time  of  their  birth ; 
there  is  a  deacriplion  of  a  ghaat  or  river  stair  in  Calcutta,  and 
of  the  day  "  when  down  those  steps  to  a  boat  which  was  wait- 
ing, came  two  children  whose  mothers  remained  on  the  shore." 
One  of  these  ladies  was  never  to  see  her  boy  more,  he  says, 
speaking  of  his  aunt  Mrs.  Shakespear  —  the  Emily  to  whom 
Richmond  Thackeray's  letter  bad  been  written.  My  grand- 
mother's was  a  happier  fate,  for  she  returned  to  make  a  home 
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for  her  son,  and  to  see  him  grow  np  and  prosper,  and  set  bis 
mark  upon  the  time. 

"  When  I  first  saw  England,"  my  father  writes  in  his  lecture 
npon  George  IH.,  "  she  was  in  mourning  for  the  young  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  hope  of  the  Empire.  I  came  from  India  as  a 
child,  and  our  ship  touched  at  an  island  on  the  way  home,  where 
my  black  servant  took  me  a  long  walk  over  rocks  and  hills  until 


we  reached  a  garden,  where  we  saw  a  man  walking.  'That  is 
be,'  said  the  black  man, '  that  is  Buonaparte ;  he  eats  three  sheep 
every  day,  and  all  the  little  children  he  can  lay  hands  on.'  " 

The  traveller  was  six  years  old  when  he  landed.  He  was  sent 
to  Fareham,  in  Hampshire,  to  the  care  of  his  mother's  aant  and 
grandmother  in  the  same  quiet  old  house  where  his  mother  also 
bad  lived  as  a  child.  "  Tni's  house  "  it  was  called  in  those 
days,  and  still  may  be  for  all  I  know.  It  stood  in  Fareham  High 
Street,  with  pretty  old-fashioned  aira  and  graces,  with  a  high 
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sloping  roof  uid  narrow  porcb.  The  front  windows  looked 
across  a  flower  bed  into  the  village  roadway,  tbe  back  windows 
opened  into  a  pleasant  fruit  garden  sloping  to  tbe  river.  It  was 
from  this  boase  that  my  graDdmother  bad  started  to  go  to  India 
when  she  was  about  sixteen,  dressed  for  the  journey  in  a  green 
cloth  riding-habit,  so  she  used  to  tell  ns.  She  was  destined  to 
be  married,  to  be  a  mother,  and  a  widow,  aud  to  be  married 
again,  before  a  decade  had  gone  by. 

It  was  to  Fareham  my  father  returned  in  thought  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  and  where  he  meant  to  place  the  closiug  scenes  of 
"  Denis  Duval." 
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*  Th*M  dmvtng*  of  \arA  BiUtnan  vcre  founJ  liv  Ur^.  Julik  Strphm  In 
in  old  drawer,  where  th«y  hart  he«n  foi^ntien  for  x  qunni'r  nf  n  i-cniurv,  «nd 
rere  RiTen  to  me  bv  her.  The  shi'ti-hea  here  reprodui'ed  are  x  redui'ed  f>c- 
Imlls  of  the  originkls.  This  particulv  ptgc  ia  verj  orefull;  coloured,  Um 
wt  of  the  drawings  are  Id  pen  and  ink. 
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. .  gtrw  ua  Mom  ibd  <trwig, 

tncrc  hi  <rml  chunri  by  ll»  mi6<iic 

Untit  III!  life  mtHmaitgDM. 

bit  Turk  fic  hid  ooe  onl)'  dfki>ghr«r. 

The  (urQt  rrcjmirr  my  «m  ibd  u 

[EhciHilellKlicjiofbRlUberi  | 

Apd  Biron  uwd  Htnnu  kbc  vduUkI  bn 
i*v  tDU  got  boiiKf  hai«  tob  gol  liDds, 
Or  dp»  NuthuDbtTlud  beloiw  to  Oct, 
Willi  wmid  nagiTeufEx  bir  ]«ag  lad;. 
Tlut  out  olpriioB  wmiU  Kt  700  fnc 
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'WhUtwwa  whtt  ncm,  mj  ftvuiymaig  pbri 
WliKl  new*  hut  thou  brought  unto  nw  (tct 
picnii  Uie  hirettorill  youDgcnttum, 
_  Th»te'«niy  twoeyeidid  wc. 
She  bu  got  rin^  on  erery  IWer, 

And  round  uiie  of  them  she  hu  got  Ifcre^ 
And  H  much gty  cloalhing  roimdhcr mkl- 

At  would  buy  ill  Natthumbmud.    (dl« 
She  bidiyoutend  hcratliec  of  bm<l,   ' 

And  a  bottle  of  the  bnt  wine, 
Andnot  forgetting  the  bir  young  Udjr, 

Who  did  releiK  you  when  clou  confin'd. 
LordBttemui  he  then  in  >  punoo  fiew. 

And  broke  hliivord  in  tplislcn  three. 
Siying  1  will  riTc  all  iny  fiuhet'i  ncbet, 

lllkl  if  Sophia  hu  croawdtbcMB. 
Then  up  (poke  the  young  brides  mother. 

Who  never  was  heard  to  iptak  (ofne. 
You'll  not  foroct  my  only  dau^tcr, 

TIM  if  Sophia  b»  croocd  tbc  Kft 
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DRAMATIC  FUND  SPEECH 

Mb.  Braii  Stoker  kindly  obUiaed  for  me  the  report  of  a 
speech  delivered  on  the  thirteenth  anniversary  festival  of  the 
General  Theatrical  Fund,  held  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern  on  the 
29th  of  March  1858,  \V.  M.  Thackeray  in  the  chair,  and  all 
the  Vice-Presidents,  with  well-known  names,  such  as  DickenR, 
I^ndaeer,  Lytton,  Milnes,  Macready,  &c.,  present  on  the  occa- 
sion.    The  chairman's  speech  was  as  follows : — 

"  Yon  are  not  perhaps  aware— I  only  became  acqaainted  with 
the  fact  this  very  day — that  the  celebrated  Solon  was  bom  593 
years  before  the  present  era.  lie  was  one  of  the  Seven  Sages 
of  Greece.  He  invented  a  saying,  as  each  of  the  wise  men  are 
said  to  have  done.  He  was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, of  considerable  repute.  I  make  these  atatements  to  you, 
being  aniioaa  to  give  you  a  favourable  idea  of  my  learning,  and 
also  pleased  to  think  of  the  perplexity  of  some  ingennona  per- 
aona  here  present  who  are  asking  themselves,  '  What  on  earth 
does  he  mean  by  dragging  in  old  Solon,  neck  and  heels,  to  pre- 
face the  toast  of  the  evening.'  Solon  once  attended  one  of 
Theapis's  dramatic  entertainments — a  professional  godfather  to 
professional  gentlemen  here  present,  the  inventor  of  the  drama, 
who  used  to  go  about  from  place  to  place,  as  we  read,  and  act 
bia  plays  out  of  a  waggon ;  I  suppose  a  stage  waggon.  Well, 
the  great  Solon  having  attended  one  of  poor  Thespis's  per- 
formances, sent  for  that  wandering  manager  when  the  piece  was 
over,  and  it  is  recorded  flapped  his  cane  down  upon  the  ground 
and  said  to  Thespia,  'How  dare  you  utter  such  a  number  of  lies 
as  I  have  beard  yon  tell  from  your  waggon!' 

"  The  first  manager  of  the  world  humbly  interceded  with  the 
great  magistrate,  beak,  or  Mayor  before  whom  he  stood,  and 
represented  that  bia  little  interludes  were  mere  harmless  fictions 
intended  to  amnse  or  create  laughter  or  sympathy,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  taken  as  matter-of-fact  at  all.  Solon  ^ain 
banged  his  stick  npon  the  groond,  ordered  the  poor  vagrant 
■bout  his  business,  saying  that  the  man  who  will  tell  fibs  in  a 
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play  will  forge  a  contract  Plutarch  relates  the  anecdote  in  his 
celebrated  Life  of  Solon.  .  .  .  Thespis  and  Solon,  who  were 
aliTC  twenty-foar  hundred  years  ago,  have  left  their  descendants : 
Thespis  continues  to  this  tirae,  and  there  are  Solons  too. 
Solon  has  a  little  not  illegitimate  suspicion  regarding  Thespis, 
or  Solon  is  a  pompous  old  humbug,  and  calls  out  to  his  children 
to  Iceep  away  from  that  wicked  man,  passes  the  door  of  his 
booth  with  horror,  and  thanks  Heaven  he  is  so  much  more 
Tirtaoos  than  that  vagrant  Or  finally,  and  this  is  the  more 
charitable  and  natural  supposition,  Solon  is  simply  stupid,  can't 
understand  a  joke  when  it  is  uttered ;  and  when  the  artist  sings 
before  him,  or  plays  his  harmless  interlude,  slaps  his  great 
stupid  stick  on  the  ground  and  says,  '  I  never  heard  such  lies 
and  nonsense  in  my  life.'  Suppose  Solon  says  that  because  he 
is  virtuous  there  should  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale,  all  youth,  all 
life,  all  pleasure,  all  honest  humour  laugh  in  the  pompous  old 
dotard's  face,  and  continue  their  fun.  The  curtain  shall  rise, 
the  dance  shall  go  on ;  Harlequin  shall  take  Columbine  round 
the  waist,  clowns  shall  prig  the  sausages.  Hamlet  shall  kill  his 
wicked  old  Uncle  ;  Pauline  shall  walk  up  and  down  the  garden 
with  Claude  Melnotte ;  William  shall  rescue  Susan  from  the 
hands  of  the  amatory  but  kind-hearted  Crosstree.  We  will 
have  onr  provision  of  pleasure,  wonder,  laughter,  tears,  in  spite 
of  old  Solon,  though  he  flourish  a  stick  as  big  as  a  beadle's. 

^  Now  I  take  it  be  a  i^ost  encouraging  sign  for  Thespis  that 
he  is  becoming  orderly,  frugal,  prosperous,  a  good  accountant, 
a  good  father  to  his  children,  a  provider  against  a  rainy  day,  a 
subscriber  to  such  an  admirable  institution  as  this  which  we 
have  all  met  to-night  to  support." 

Mr.  Dickens  winds  the  proceedings  up  with  a  pretty  compli- 
ment, saying  ^^Tbat  none  of  the  present  company  can  have 
studied  life  from  the  stage  waggons  of  Thespis  downwards  to 
greater  advantage,  to  greater  profit,  and  to  greater  contentment 
than  in  the  airy  books  of  '  Vanity  Fair.' 

**  To  this  skilful  showman,  who  has  so  much  delighted  us, 
and  whose  words  have  so  charmed  us  to-night,  ...  we  will  now, 
if  you  please,  join  in  drinking  a  bumper  toast  To  the  chair- 
man's health." 
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III 
NOTE-BOOKS 

Thxrk  is  almost  material  for  another  lecture  in  tbe  note- 
books which  remain  for  "  The  Four  Georges,"  of  which  notes  a 
certain  number  are  here  reproduced  as  they  stand.  Some  of 
the  quotations  are  so  interesting  that  they  are  given  verbatim, 
even  though  they  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Most  of  the  annotations  to  the  '*  Lectures  on  the  Humourists  " 
were  added  by  Mr.  Hannay  at  my  father's  request,  as  the  publi- 
cation only  took  place  after  his  start  for  America.  Of  the  note- 
books which  served  for  these  I  have  no  trace.*  The  extracts 
here  given  all  concern  the  Four  Georges.  These  first  pages  were 
evidently  intended  to  make  part  of  the  lecture  on  George  the  First 

The  Konigsmarks. — Count  Philip  of  Konigsraark  descended 
from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Brandenburg,  where  there  is  a 
place  of  that  name.  The  Konigsmarks  had  also  passed  over 
into  Sweden,  where  they  had  acquired  property,  and  this  Swed- 
ish branch  especially  distinguished  itself  by  producing  several 
powerful  men.  Philip's  grandfather,  Hans  ChristofiE,  was  first 
page  at  the  court  of  Frederic  Ulric  of  Brunswick,  and  in  the 
storm  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  rose  to  be  a  famous  general ; 
was  a  partisan  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Torstensohn,  stormed 
Prague,  and  contributed  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  By  this 
peace  the  principalities  of  Verden  and  Bremen  were  ceded  to 
the  Swedes,  over  which  Hans  Christoff  became  governor,  build- 
ing a  castle  near  Stade,  which  he  named  after  his  wife,  Agathen- 
bnrg.  In  1651  he  received  the  title  of  Count,  and  died  a  field- 
marshal  at  Stockholm  in  1663.     He  left  his  children  an  income 

*  Nor  have  I  any  of  the  notes  for  **  Esmond/'  except  one  very  small 
memorandum-book.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  has  read  my  father  to  such 
good  purpose,  would  have  liked  him  to  give  another  yersion  of  the  character 
of  the  Old  Pretender.  Mr.  Lang  has  his  authorities  for  defending  the  morals 
of  James  Stuart,  and  for  rehabilitating  those  of  the  lady  mentioned  as 
Queen  Oglethorpe.  He  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  her  as  the 
member  of  a  respectable  family  who  lived  and  died  in  loyal  devotion  to  the 
Stuarts  in  their  ndsfortunes. 
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of  130,000  dollars,  so  that  his  sons  were  enabled  to  marry  into 
the  first  Swedish  houses,  with  the  daughters  of  lords  who  had 
espoused  German  princesses.  No  one  understood  how  to  levy 
booty  better  than  this  bold  partisan  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
In  Lower  Saxony  he  cut  down  whole  forests,  and  sold  the  wood 
to  the  merchants  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  Prague  he  took 
an  immense  plunder,  having  seized  no  less  than  twelve  barrels 
of  gold  in  the  house  of  Count  Collorado,  the  Commandant. 
He  was  a  fierce,  passionate  man,  of  herculean  build  and  giant 
strength.  When  be  was  angry  his  hair  bristled  on  his  head 
like  that  of  a  boar,  so  that  bis  friends  and  foes  were  frightened 
at  him.  In  his  castle  of  Agatbenburg  he  had  his  portrait  paint- 
ed after  this  fashion,  jokingly  bidding  the  painter  so  to  depict 
him  that  the  world  might  see  the  fierce  countenance  which  had 
frightened  the  enemy  in  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

(Part  of  the  next  paragraph  is  given  in  the  Lecture  itself.) 

One  of  his  sons  was  Otto  Wilhelm,  a  notable  lion  in  the  great 
society  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  great  traveller  to  for- 
eign lands  and  courts.  He  had  for  tutor  Esaias  Puffendorff, 
brother  of  the  famous  philosopher  who  was  afterwards  Swedish 
Envoy  to  Vienna.  With  this  leader  the  young  bear  frequented 
varioos  German  universities;  learnt  to  ride  at  Blois  and  An- 
gers; made  the  grand  tour  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Eng- 
land; and  in  1667,  being  then  twenty -six  years  old,  appeared 
as  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had  to  make  a 
Swedish  speech  at  his  reception  before  the  most  Christian  king, 
and  forgetting  his  speech  recited  the  Paternoster  and  several  other 
prayers  in  Swedish  to  the  edification  of  the  Court  at  Versailles, 
not  one  of  whom  understood  a  word  of  his  lingo  with  the  exception 
of  bis  own  suite,  who  had  to  keep  their  gravity  as  best  they  might. 

Subsequently  he  entered  into  the  French  service,  raising  for 
the  king  the  regiment  of  Royal  Allemand.  He  died,  finally,  in 
1688,  before  Negropont,  in  Morea — ^generalissimo  of  the  Vene- 
tian army  against  the  Turks. 

Coant  Philip  Kdnigsmark,  Otto^s  nephew,  the  lover  of  the  an- 
cestress of  the  Brunswick  kings  of  England,  was  bom  in  1662. 
He  inherited  from  his  mother  the  beauty  of  the  noble  Swedish 
house  of  Wrangel,  and  was  as  handsome  a  gallant,  and  as  dis- 
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solute  a  cavalier  as  any  of  his  time.  Id  youth  he  had  been  bred 
up  with  the  Electress  of  Hanover  at  her  father's  court  of  Zell, 
and  vowed  to  her  Electoral  Highness  that  he  had  loved  her  from 
those  early  days,  though  not  daring  at  this  modest  period  to  de- 
clare his  passion.  From  Zell  the  young  gentleman  came  over 
to  one  Faubert's  Academy  in  London,  perfecting  his  education 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polite  court,  of  which  the  Chevalier 
(te  Grammont  has  left  such  an  edifying  history.  And  here  the 
lad  was  implicated  in  that  notorious  adventure  of  which  bis 
elder  brother,  Carl  Johann,  was  the  chief  actor,  and  which  ended 
in  a  murder  and  a  criminal  trial. 

Carl  Johann  had  the  fierceness  of  his  grandfather  the  Boar, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  his  uncle  the  Field-Marshal  and 
pretty  fellow.  He  began  his  life  at  fifteen  iu  gaming  and  ail 
sorts  of  adventures  in  love  and  war.  His  uncle  introduced  him 
to  the  world  at  Paris,  whence  he  shipped  himself  for  Malta,  and 
took  part  with  the  knights  of  the  Order  in  a  crusade  against  the 
Barbaresques.  He  fought  so  bravely  that  he  won  the  Malta 
Cross,  though  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  a  Protestant 
to  boot.  Returning  from  this  campaign  he  visited  Leghorn, 
Rome,  Venice,  lona,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Paris  again  finally  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  journey  that  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  of  Southampton,  who  was  so  desperately  in  love  with 
him,  that  she  followed  him  everywhere  in  page's  clothea  In 
1680  he  sought  service  in  the  English  army,  and  performed 
wonders  at  the  siege  of  Tangiers,  whence  returning  covered  with 
laurels,  and  forgetting  my  Lady  Southampton,  his  page,  who  sab- 
sided  into  a  convent  with  her  little  daughter,  Konigsmark  fell 
in  love  with  the  rich  and  lovely  Elizabeth  Percy,  heiress  of  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  widow  of  the  Lord  Ogle,  last  son 
of  the  Cavendish  Dukes  of  Newcastle.  Charming  as  Konigs- 
mark was,  the  widow  preferred  to  him  another  pretty  fellow, 
Thomas  Thynne  of  Longleat,  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,^  as  he 
was  called  in  those  days — a  gentleman  of  the  highest  fashion, 
who  had  the  friendship  of  Rochester,  and  royally  entertained 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  his  princely  Wiltshire  mansion.  Lord 
Ogle's  widow  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when  she  espoused  the 
Lord  of  Longleat,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  pass  a  year 
on  the  Continent  away  from  her  hosband  ere  they  dwelt  together. 
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Ednigsmark,  indignant  at  this  preference  shown  to  '*  Tom  of 
Ten  Thousand,"  engaged  three  gentlemen  to  murder  Mr.  Thynne, 
who  accordingly  was  shot  in  his  carriage  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  February  1682.  Both  the  Konigsmarks  were  taken  up 
for  this  murder,  the  actors  in  which,  stoutly  refusing  to  peach 
against  their  employers,  were  duly  hanged,  and  the  Konigs- 
marks left  England  to  fiiish  their  brilliant  careers  elsewhere. 

The  young  gentleman  from  Faubert's  Academy  entered  the 
service  of  the  Elector  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  and  became 
lieutenant-colonel  in  a  regiment  of  his  Electoral  Highness'  dra- 
goons, and  here  he  renewed  the  relations  with  the  fair  young 
Princess  of  Zell,  which  ended  so  lucklessly  for  the  pair. 

Crisett  calls  Sophia  Dorothea's  father,  the  Duke  of  Zell,  an 
old  Trojan,  and  an  excellent  huntsman.  He  kept  some  famous 
champagne  for  King  William's  tasting,  and  gave  his  minister. 
Lord  Lexington,  a  bottle  of  it. 

George  L  assisted  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1084  ;  he  made  three  campaigns  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  1000 
men  of  Brunswick.  In  1689  he  was  with  8000  before  Bonn  ;  in 
1690  he  commanded  11,000  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  '92,  '93, 
a  like  number  being  with  his  father's  troops  under  King  William. 

The  Royal  Household. — A  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  five 
other  Almoners  and  Clerks  of  the  Closet,  forty-eight  Chaplains- 
in-Ordinary,  six  Chaplains  at  Whitehall,  and  Household  Chap- 
lains at  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court,  twenty-seven  gentle- 
men and  ten  children  of  the  Chapel ;  besides  Organist,  Lutenist, 
Violist,  and  Tuner  of  the  Regals,  Confessor  of  the  Household, 
Organ-blower,  Bell-ringer,  and  Surplice -washers;  one  oflBcer, 
whose  salary  is  £18,  is  called  the  "Cock  and  Cryet"  Add  to 
these  three  French,  two  Dutch,  and  three  German  Lutheran 
chaplains.  And  fancy  King  George,  who  did  not  care  a  fig  for 
any  religion,  with  this  prodigious  train  of  professional  theolo- 
gians. 

Then  come  His  Majesty's  Household  officers  (under  com- 
mand of  his  Grace  William,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward), 
attending  in  the  several  offices  below  stairs.  These  begin  with 
the  ten  noblemen  and  gentlemen  forming  the  supervisional 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  with  salaries  varying  from  £1300  to  £500 
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a  year.  After  these  follow  the  officers  of  the  Accompting  Uouse, 
Bakehaase,  Pantry,  Cellar,  Buttery,  Spicery,  Confectionery, 
Ewry,  Ijiundry,  King's  Kitchen  (in  which  there  are  tbirty-five 
male  p<;rson8,  siicli  as  cooks,  yeomen,  scourers,  turn-broaches, 
Ac.),  After  the  Kitchen  comes  the  Larder,  Acatery,  Poulterj', 
Scaldiiig'liouse,  Pastry,  Scullery,  and  Woodyard ;  then  the  Al- 
moDcrs,  Gate  Porters,  Cartakers,  Taileartakers,  Officers  of  the 
Hal),  Marshals,  Vergers,  and  Breadbearers,  Wine  Porters,  Clerks 
and  I'urveyoTS,  in  all  1 74  in  number,  with  salaries  amonntjng 
altogether  to  £1300. 

Now  we  come  to  the  King's  servants  upstairs  nnder  my  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  most  noble  Charles,  Duke  of  Bolton:  he  has  a 
Vice  Chamberlain,  45  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  chamber,  4  Cup- 
bearers, 4  Sewers,  18  Gentlemen  Ushers,  14  Grooms  of  the 
Chambers,  4  Pages  of  tbe  Presence  Chamber,  6  of  the  Bed 
Chambera  and  Back  Stairs,  8  Servers,  28  Officers  of  the  Ward- 
robe and  Armoury,  a  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  of  the  Chamber, 
a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  and  Assistants,  10  Serjeants-at- 
Arms,  a  Groom  Porter,  a  Master  of  the  Itevels,  a  Knight  Uar- 
binger  and  a  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  44  Messengers 
and  2  Clerks  of  the  Cheqnc,  30  Musicians,  a  Pliysician-in-Ordi- 
nary,  3  Apothecaries,  2  Surgeons,  30  Housekeepers,  Warders, 
Surveyors,  Itangers,  Woodwards,  13  Trumpeters,  4  Kettle  Drnma 
and  a  Drum-major,  a  Repairer  of  Bridges,  a  Master  of  tha 
Tennis  Court,  a  Master  of  the  Barges,  and  46  Watermen. 

The  Court. — Our  first  Georges'  Court  was  rather  a  dull  one. 
"Their  Majesties  don't  seem  to  be  fond  of  noisy  pleasures," 
says  Mr.  P5llnitz,  a  peripatetic  fortune-hunter  and  ambulatory 
court-newsman  of  the  last  century,  whose  works  were  very 
eagerly  read  by  our  great-great-grandfathers. 

Any  gentleman  who  wished  to  go  to  Court  had  but  to  send 
bis  name  to  the  King's  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  Queen  Caroline's 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  the  interview  was  granted.  Tbe 
Queen's  Drawing-room  was  held  at  10  o'clock  at  night  in  tho«e 
days,  and  thrice  in  a  week ;  this  reception  took  place  in  three 
great  saloons  of  St.  James's,  made  by  the  direction  of  Qneen 
Anne  the  only  tolerable  rooms  in  the  palace.  The  King  came 
attended  by  the  Qneen,  who  was  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
when  he  was  not  in  disgrace,  and  accompanied  by  her  royal 
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dAoghters.  Their  Majesties  conversed  for  a  few  momeDts  with 
such  persons  as  they  were  pleased  to  distinguish,  after- which 
the  Qaeen  made  a  profound  curtsey  to  the  King,  and  went  to 
cards  for  about  an  hour,  retiring  at  midnight.  On  other  days 
their  Majesties  partook  of  the  delights  of  the  opera  or  the  play- 
house. The  former  was  a  very  splendid  and  costly  aristocratic 
resort  A  seat  in  the  gallery  cost  five  shillings,  and  the  boxes 
a  guinea.  The  theatre  was  illuminated  with  a  multiplicity  of 
expensive  wax  candles;  and  as  for  the  singers,  some  of  those 
warbling  sopranos  from  the  Pope's  chapel  were  paid  no  less  a 
sum  than  £1500  a  year. 

"You  will  observe,  amongst  the  livery-servants  of  the  King 
and  their  Royal  Highnesses,  a  most  remarkable  circumstance 
which  you  will  not  encounter  in  your  visits  in  any  other  court 
of  Europe,  viz. :  that  the  footmen  when  they  arc  in  waiting 
wear,  instead  of  a  hat,  plain  caps  of  black  velvet,  made  like  the 
caps  of  running  footmen.  His  Majesty  preferred  a  chair,  slow 
as  that  conveyance  was — doubtless  because  the  city  of  London 
was  one  of  the  worst  paved  in  Europe."  That  queer  traveller, 
PoUnitz,  from  whom  I  have  extracted  the  invaluable  informa- 
tion just  given  regarding  the  habits  of  the  European  courts  and 
footmen,  deplores  pathetically  the  state  of  his  bones  after  a 
ride  in  a  London  hackney-coach  of  the  year  1725.  The  horses 
galloped,  it  appears,  over  those  abominable  roads,  but  the 
wretched  coaches  had  no  springs,  and  the  story  goes  that  the 
French  king  offered  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  English  king 
some  years  previous,  and  to  provide  London  with  paving  stones, 
if  his  Britannic  Majesty  would  lay  down  Versailles  with  gravel. 

7%<  Town, — My  friend  Peter  Cunningham  has  a  print  of 
Piccadilly  planted  with  trees  and  thick  heavy  railings  before 
them,  about  the  time  of  King  William  III. ;  a  few  boys, 
beggars,  and  dogs  sauntering  about  the  countrified  place,  and 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Albemarle  bolt  upright  in  jack -boots,  a 
mounted  servant  with  saddle-bags  following  him,  riding  forth 
from  his  great  gate  at  Clarendon  House,  which  the  porter  and 
other  servants  are  closing  behind  his  Grace.  The  porter  is  in  a 
long  tasseled  gown,  with  a  mace  in  his  hand.  Such  figures  you 
still  see  amongst  Roman  and  Prussian  noblemen. 

All  beyond  Pall  Mall  is  country.     Chesterfield  House  was 
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not  built  antil  sixty  years  afturwnrda,  nor  the  gritat  Mayfair  district 
northward,  where  London  lias  now  dwelt  for  some  six  score  years. 

The  grand  bouse- warm  log  of  Chesterfield  House  took  place 
in  1781.  The  lovely  Gunnings — those  stars  of  beanty — were 
present,  and  it  was  thcro  that  Duke  Ilaniilton  fell  so  raptar- 
ously  in  lovo  with  the  younger  sister,  that  he  called  for  a  parsoa 
and  married  her  with  a  curtain-ring  at  midnight  ou  the  night  after. 

At  Oxford  and  Tyhurn  Road  began  country  again.  There 
were  fields  then  all  the  way  to  IlHinpstcad — fields  profusely 
ornamented  by  cut-throats  aud  footpads.  Fields  stretched  all 
the  way  eastward  to  Montague  House  and  Bedford  House ;  the 
Foundling  Hospital  Ixy  pleasantly  in  the  country;  it  bas  taken 
about  a  century  to  build  the  most  genteel  district  of  spacious 
squares  and  broad  streets  which  run  northwards  to  the  foot  of 
Ilampstead  Hill  and  westward  across  hundreds  of  once  pleasant 
acres  to  Bayswatcr.  lean  myself  n-ineniher  the  sublime  Belgravia 
a  marshy  flat;  snipes  have  been  shot  in  it  tjuite  within  the  memory 
of  man ;  and  amiable  footpads  sprang  out  of  the  hedges,  as  gentle- 
folk knew  to  their  cost  in  their  journeys  from  Chelsea  to  town. 

The  Spectator  and  Tatl<fr  are  full  of  delightful  glimpses  of 
the  town.lifc  of  those  days.  .  .  .  Under  the  arm  of  that  charm- 
ing guide  one  can  go  to  the  opera,  the  puppet-show,  or  the 
cock-pit.  We  can  see  Broughton  and  Fittg  set  to,  we  can 
listen  to  Robiuson  and  S<-nesino,  we  can  appraise  the  different 
meriu  of  Piukermau  and  Bullock.  •■  Mr.  William  Bullock  and 
Mr.  William  Piukennan  are  of  the  same  age,  profession,  and 
sex.  They  both  dislinguishiii  themselves  iu  a  very  particalwr 
manner  under  the  disi'ipliiie  at  LVabtree's,  with  this  only  diBEer- 
ence,  that  Mr.  BulWk  has  the  most  agr\-eable  squall  and  Mr. 
Piukermau  the  mi.>»t  graeeful  shrug.  Hiikenuan  devours  a 
cold  chick  with  ^reat  applause;  Bullock's  talent  lies  chiefly  in 
asparagus.  l*inkcrTiiau  is  very  deitrous  at  conveying  himself 
under  a  table,  Bulluck  is  no  less  active  iu  leaping  over  a  stick; 
and  Pinkerutau  has  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  Ur.  Bollock  is  the 
taller  man."  Delightful  kindly  humour,  how  it  lives  and  smiles 
yet,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  years — with  gentle  sympathy, 
with  tme  loving-kindness,  with  generous  laughter. 

Shall  we  take  a  boat  aud  go  in  company  with  two  of  the 
finest  gentlemcD  in  the  world,  Sir  Ko^r  de  Coverle/  and  Mr. 
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Spectator,  to  Spring  Garden  ?  There  is  another  Spring  Gardea 
in  the  town,  near  to  where  Mrs.  Centlivre  lives,  the  jolly  widow 
of  Queen  Anne^s  Jolly  Yeoman  of  the  Month,  where  Colley  Gib- 
ber has  a  house  near  to  the  Bull  Head  Tavern ;  come,  let  us  go 
take  water  with  Sir  Roger  aud  take  a  turn  in  this  delightful 
place.  We  can  have  other  amusements  if  we  like,  and  my  be- 
fore-quoted friend.  Baron  de  Pollnitz,  will  conduct  us  to  those. 
I  warrant  me  that  old  rogue  knew  every  haunt  of  pleasure  in 
every  city  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  shock- 
ed by  some  of  the  company  from  whom  Sir  Roger's  noble  eyes 
turned  away  with  such  a  sweet,  simple  rebuke. 

From  Pollnitz, — "  At  the  chocolate  house,  where  I  go  every 
morning,  there  are  dukes  and  other  peers  mixed  with  gentlemen ; 
to  be  admitted  there  needs  nothing  more  than  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman.  At  one  o'clock  they  go  to  Court  to  the  King's  levee, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Queen*s  apartments,  where  is  commonly 
a  great  number  of  ladies  very  well  dressed.  At  three  o'clock 
they  all  retire  to  their  several  apartments.  Dinners  here  are 
Tery  expensive,  and  parties  at  taverns  very  much  in  fashion. 

**  When  the  company  breaks  up  from  table,  if  it  be  fine  weath- 
er they  go  out  again  for  the  air,  either  in  a  coach  to  Hyde  Park, 
where  the  ring  is,  or  else  on  foot  to  St.  James's  Park.  In  the 
winter  they  make  visits  till  the  plays  begin.  After  the  opera  or 
pUys  the  company  goes  to  the  assemblies,  or  else  they  repair  to 
the  drawing-room.  At  midnight  they  go  to  supper;  the  com- 
panies formed  at  the  taverns  are  the  merriest,  and  at  daylight 
the  jolly  carouser  returns  home.  Judge  now,  after  what  I  have 
said,  whether  a  young  gentleman  has  not  enough  to  amuse  him- 
self at  London,  as  at  Paris  or  Rome.  Believe  me,  that  they  who 
aay  this  city  is  too  melancholy  for  them  only  say  so  to  give  them- 
selves an  air." 

Queen  Caroline. — There  are  some  curious  specimens  of  Qaeen 
Caroline's  spelling.  She  wrote  to  Leibnitz:  "Nous  panson  h 
faire  tradevuire  votre  Deodis^  " ;  and  to  a  contemporary  mon- 
arch, '*  Le  ciel,  chalou  de  notre  bonheur,  nous  vien  d'enlever  notre 
adorable  reine ;  le  coup  fadalle  m'a  ploug6e  dans  une  affliction 
roordelle,  et  il  y  a  rien  qui  ne  puise  consoller.  Je  vous  plaint  de 
toot  mon  c<£ur  Monsieur  et  suis  avec  un  parfait  adachement.-^ 
Votre  servant,  Carolink." 


fitu' .nrt}tu  \(  Uf  iuv  -li*  inu^r^i  uiTiiMit' to  ija  xnittniiBdllii 
yll  Mir*  A^ffTf*^  kiKi  >*r^biit6.  luii  It  Eil.  jur  -xintnuiiUoiis  to  bm>^ 
n^t^xipfft  4f\i<;fa*ii«5;.  II  init«r  'luit:  :ii*ii«tiLr  ^uuid. -BidBr  bv  hoe 
i**fit*h  >rit  liitifi^jf.  Axniii  'l*iiirr:niun  imt  i  :iiiTtnnt.<j£tii»MnfiB*. 
r'ii#*!i  \u>  iC»iii('  tftidi*<t  '41  «^\  luit  tuiw  tm  likmu  innra  it  with, 
liiti  ;ill  t**  ^wf|:  Ai  *.u*«iiit  if  ^".Tii  liiiirR  iiu  QnmiLNvnfraailetL 
fiM(  r'.^nml    ill*  iCiiir  n  -i>.irfi.  t'iu  iuiL  -^ Hiiia  itiiinv — Xmta  it 

X\u  ^^n(i  ;>«t«vt  iiui  tminiiiii  iiuit  iiin  it  let.  nikh  I?r:niu]  FmiUBiik 
^  ^V  ilf«9  .rm  tiU,   r  .tiiiHT.  m  niim«ifl«Ht.  l  '>vir7  ^<*miuiifraliwBKnB3;. 

Vt(^«(«ttr  rUl  .<«\.  iit«i  iii^jt  utc  jnniit  Itunuaouii  lixuttpi:  nv  iiis  Pfexnh 
V»r.  4»h*%  '.rtK  iifUlctvi  \^  iiHT  lufiirii  ^'bu  Sii  Im  i^uihiil  jf  Sii(p> 
ifnuf.     TiH^y  ^y  ^u^  ^1^-iR  :si  :m  :i:v^fiu  itat«t  5 IF  44 una  'iia|vs  a&sr 

/W^f  f*K*iti  ^iy^M  Aniapi-iim, 

M<viVA7 ::  f.tvAfA  ^i^  rt<v  'w(th«»r  <«>.«7  •)<[  -loat'^'ierji^  Gh«-  tippuoisbMiL 
Iflv^  M**^^  #i»ni\  ni\?^^^jft>-  n\y  iiaaiL^:  £.*<i,^'Oi:'  wast  tiiue  'Seb  est- 
p^/fi^,    f^^t^  yt.  i".'^  ft*!  »«>*r.  £i'»-j  *C''.»ei:«.  •ii^riicj  ochiHS  XddlilL 

t-f^fff^n^f-^  ni  ihA\t^t\  \\*9nm^  \jfft*\  lliiisboroa^  asked  Mniphj 
^U*^i\^f  hi*  l/»t'|4»hip  h/k/l  ihrit«xJ  him  to  sit  down.  **Na,**  sud 
^**f\thf4  **  h*i  Wfi^kf'fl  ntPi  n\t  and  down  a  lon^  gal lerr during  tbe 
#(^#1^  Ufrf#>/'     "  f  tlK/iii(fit  fK//'  aaid  Lord  HiHsboroogh. 

AV/WK  //r#  (hfffrnftt$wUnrs  Utween  Lady  Hertford  amd  Lady 
l*tffn/fp(:  -  '*  MfA.  I'fir't4;ll  Miiit  to  me  jesterday  to  ask  if  I  would 
11^^  %U¥  lVhM-^<9ft  tUnfy^n  (;lotli<!ii  and  laces.  They  were  alllaid  in 
nf(\^f  tilt  i,\m  two  ialilrtM,  wliinh  nro  the  whole  length  of  the  poor 
CJ[tf«f<f('««  fiUii<  \ttiMmwhpr,  frnm  whence  the  bed  is  removed. 
TlMtff*  ntft  f'Hir  M)jicht{^ffWnf«,  tliruo  trimmed^  and  one  bloe  tabby 
»iMihiM)f|»>r(«d  with  nllvifr.     Koiir  Macks  or  robes,  all  trimmed — 
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tfc^  fi>r  tbc  weddiBv  niche  in  slvvr  tmtM.  be*!  wd  dottbM 
to  tfe  boami  witJi  pink  columvd  mitt,  ami  trimnwi)  with  • 
Hh^  poinE-tTEipaeve.  Tlie  sod-bodioed  ^«b  she  is  to  b* 
■■Ricd  ia  is  verr  weatii  the  bum  as  tb«  Princess  RotaTs  «aa. 
Tboc  ■  an  tmbroi-ierT  apon  vtiite.  wiih  gold  and  cokxifs  nrr 
tick,  aod  a  stnS  oa  a  r^M  KTooDd.  pn>lipoQsIj  fin*,  with 
flowcn  T***'**'^  Dp  cIm  middle  of  ihe  breadths  like  painliag;,  tad 
■  kiad  of  cmbtiowd  work  of  bine  and  silver  tovaxds  ibe  ed^eei 
Mm.  PnmD  awoiLd  me  that  she  booj^t  the  go^  bj  itwif  b^ 
foK  the  oaff  «aa  «a«eo.  and  that  there  was  in  it  no  l«os  than 
e^htcco  poands  weight." 

AUatmrj. — UKauiaj  in  the  SmtyrJoptrJi*  has  hit  »oai« 
awfnllj  darning  blows  at  the  repntation  of  Tope's  friend  At- 
teibsry,  at  the  scaotinen  of  his  scholaishtp.  the  blandere  of  his 
Greek,  the  daplicit;  of  his  life  as  a  priest  and  politician.  Was 
■ilfiahaini  man  nndis^ised,  were  principles  looser,  were  temp- 
tationa  greatM"  for  pnblic  men  in  those  days  than  onrs  T  Thej 
eertainlj  hed  more  broadly  and  boldlr  than  nowadays,  and  their 
frieads  were  not  so  mach  shocked  at  discorered  treason.  At< 
tcfboiy  went  oS  to  eiile,  potting  a  Bible  into  Pope's  hand, 
giring  him  a  parting  blessing,  and  telling  him  a  parting  fiU 
The  year  1731,  in  .Atlerbary's  opinion,  was  the  hour  of  d«rk> 
BCfls  and  the  power  thereof. 

Here  isapwagrvph  contrasting  Lord  Chcstetficld's  charuter 
of  George  L  with  Addison's.  "  George  I.  was  an  honest,  dull 
Gennaa  gentleman,  as  anfit  as  he  was  nnwilling  to  act  the  part 
of  king,  which  is  to  shine  and  to  oppress,"  sbts  Lord  Chester 
field.  "  l^xj  and  inactire  in  his  pleasures,  which  were  there- 
fore lowly  sensoal,  be  was  coolly  intrepid,  and  indolently  henero- 
lent.  He  was  diffident  of  his  own  parts,  which  made  him  speak 
little  in  public,  and  prefer,  in  his  social,  which  were  his  fa- 
roorite,  hoars  the  company  of  wags  and  baffoons.  Bven  bis 
mistress,  the  Dacbess  of  Kendal,  with  whom  he  passed  most  of 
his  time,  was  very  little  above  an  idiot."  Addison  declares 
him,  on  the  contrary,  "  to  be  the  most  amiable  monarob  that 
CTcr  filled  s  throne." 

fivm  Bdiquia  Htarmana. — "  Qeorge,  Dake  of  Northamber- 
bud,  Cbsrtes  the  Second's  bod,  bciog  at  King  Qwstgb'»  court, 
by  chance  toached  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  tamed  round 
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fiercely  and  said,  'One  cao't  more  here  for  bastards !*  'Sir,* 
said  North  am  berUnd, '  my  father  was  as  great  a  king  as  jonrs, 
aod  as  for  onr  mothers,  the  tees  we  say  abotit  them  the  better.* " 

From  the  same  source  comes  the  following  character  of 
George  IL  : — 

"George  IL  was  very  well-bred,  bat  io  a  stiff  and  formal 
manner.  He  spoke  French  and  Italian  well,  English  rery  prop- 
erly, bat  with  something  of  a  foreign  accent.  He  had  a  con- 
tempt for  the  belles  lettres,  which  he  denominated  trifling.  He 
troahled  himself  little  aboat  religion,  bat  jogged  on  in  that  which 
he  had  been  bred,  without  scmples,  doubts,  leal,  or  inquiry." 

Chatham,  writhing  under  the  "malign  infliieDce"  which  bad 
tamed  him  oat  of  George  IIL'b  confidence,  raefnily  recalled  the 
saperior  frankness  of  the  King's  grandfather.  "Among  his 
many  royal  Tirtnes,"  says  Chatham,  "was  eminently  that  of 
sincerity.  He  had  something  about  him  which  made  it  possible 
to  know  whether  he  liked  or  disliked  yoa." 

George  II.  was  prejadiced  against  his  father's  minister,  but 
wisely  kept  him.  George  III.,  who  would  be  a  king,  disliked 
Chatham,  and  dismissed  him. 

Qtorgt  III. — My  father  had  an  old  kinswoman  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  regard.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  well-known  ad- 
miral, who  presented  Nvlson  at  Court  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  "Lady  $odd  told  nie"  (tny  father  writes)  "that  all  that 
George  IIL  said  to  Nelson  was,  '  .My  lord,  this  is  very  niny 
weather.  I  heard  you  were  too  ill  to  come  out  in  rainy  weather.' " 
Moore  menUons  a  similar  story  of  Nelson's  mortification  at  the 
King's  treatment  of  liim. 

The  King  asked  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  how  she  liked  Lon- 
don. "  Not  much,  sir ;  it  b  knock,  knock  all  day ;  and  friz,  frii 
all  nighL" 

A  Scotch  lady  saw  the  King  robing  for  Parliament  Two 
peers  pnt  his  robes  on,  bat  he  lifted  his  crown  with  his  own 
hands ;  and,  placing  it  on  himself,  he  looked  round  to  as  all  a 
perfect  king,  and  kit  tongut  never  lay. 

Boot*. — Mr.  Frost,  of  Hull,  remembers  going  on  the  terrace  at 
Windsor  about  1 803—4,  and  seeing  the  royal  family  walking  there. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  off  his  boots  before  going  on  the  terrace, 
and  people  at  the  gate  supplied  shoes  or  slippers  to  stnuigers. 
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Lord  North, — Having  made  up  a  qaarrel  between  the  Eling 
and  the  Prince,  Lord  North  besought  the  latter  to  conduct  him- 
self differently  in  future.  *'  Do  so  on  all  accounts,"  said  Lord 
North;  'Mo  so  for  your  own  sake— do  so  for  your  excellent 
father's  sake— do  so  for  the  sake  of  that  good-natured  man 
Lord  North,  and  don't  oblige  him  again  to  tell  the  King,  your 
good  father,  so  many  lies  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  tell  him 
this  morning." 

Drink, — ^The  pulse  of  pleasure  beat  more  strongly  a  hundred 
years  since  than  it  appears  to  do  in  our  languid  century.  There 
was  more  amusement  and  more  frolicking,  more  commerce 
among  mankind,  a  very  great  deal  more  idleness,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  one  wonders  how  business  was  done.  I  knew  a 
Scotch  judge,  a  famous  bon-vivant,  who  was  forced  to  drink 
water  for  two  months,  and  being  asked  what  was  the  effect  of 
the  regime,  owned  that  he  saw  the  world  really  as  it  was  for 
the  first  time  for  twenty  years.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  never  been  quite  sober.  The  fumes  of  the  last  night's 
three  bottles  and  whisky-toddy  inflamed  all  the  day's  thought 
and  business.  He  transacted  his  business,  got  up  his  case, 
made  his  speech  as  an  advocate,  or  delivered  his  charge  as  a 
judge  with  great  volubility  and  power;  but  his  argument  was 
mazzy  with  dreams ;  he  never  saw  the  judge  before  him  except 
through  a  film  of  whisky.  I  wonder  how  much  claret  went  to 
inflame  the  judgment  of  the  orator  and  the  auditors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  debated  the  American  War?  Men 
dined  at  three  o'clock,  and  regaled  themselves  with  beer,  wine, 
and  quantities  of  punch  after.  What  business  were  they  good 
for  after  such  a  diet?  The  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to 
play  at  cards  perhaps,  and  then  about  ten  or  eleven,  you  know, 
they  would  be  hungry  again  and  behold,  broiled  bones  and 
Madeira  and  more  punch — quantities  more  punch — and  to  bed 
after  midnight,  and  plenty  of  rest  required  to  sleep  off  all  that 
feasting;  and  compute  the  mere  time  for  pleasure,  and  there 
remain  really  but  three  or  four  hours  for  work,  with  a  headache. 
A  lady  of  little  more  than  my  own  age  has  told  me  that  at  her 
father's  table — he  was  a  peer  of  ancient  name  and  large  estates 
in  the  Midland  counties— dinner  was  served  at  two  or  three,  the 
old  nobleman  sitting  with  such  company  as  the  county  afforded, 
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cheese,  and  a  pot  of  good  beer,  and  giving  the  soldier  a  piece 
of  money,  bid  him  go  about  his  business,  saying  he  was  the 
cleverest  man  he  had  ever  seen. 

In  1703,  Dr.  Rennell  of  the  Temple  wrote  a  sermon  against 
card-playing,  and  put  it  under  Fox's  door  in  South  Street. 

A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  few  great  whist-players  still  ex- 
tant in  London,  told  me  that  he  knew  a  few  years  since  at  the 
Portland  Club  a  very  agreeable  old  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who  had  come  to  London  of  late,  had  a  good  house,  gave 
excellent  dinners,  and  told  a  hundred  pleasant  anecdotes  of  the 
great  world  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  came  out  after  a  while  that 
the  poor  old  gentleman  had  been  of  this  great  world  himself, 
and  had  been  detected  hiding  '<  nines  *'  at  the  game  of  Macao 
with  Charles  Fox,  and  had  been  forced  to  retire.  lie  returned,  ^ 
and  was  found  out  again  after  fifty  years  of  exile.  Poor  old 
Punter  I  The  second  discovery  killed  him.  He  went  home  to 
Ireland  and  presently  died. 

There  was  a  certain  Jones  said  to  have  borrowed  £10,000  in 
half-crowns;  these  little  debts  were  not  debts  of  honour,  and 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  to  be  repaid.  It  was  different  with 
debts  of  honour.  This  same  Jones  having  lost  £5  to  the  Colo- 
nel Dash  at  the  Admiralty  Coffee-house  (fancy  two  gentlemen 
gambling  in  the  forenoon  at  a  coffee-house  now !),  and  it  being 
near  dinner-time,  the  Colonel  declined  playing  any  longer.  Mr. 
Jones  whispered  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  cash,  and  hoped  the 
Colonel  would  give  him  credit  "  How  is  that,  sir  ?"  cries  the 
Colonel ;  •*  when  I  saw  you  come  out  of  Drummond's  an  hour 
agof  "It  was  because  I  went  to  pay  in  all  my  money,  and 
have  not  a  shilling  left,"  says  Jones.  "  So  much  the  better, 
give  me  your  draft."  "  Sir,  I  have  not  a  cheque  about  me." 
**  Then,  by  Jove  I  you  must  go  out  of  the  window  and  get  one." 
Half-crown  Jones  pleaded  for  being  kicked  out  of  doors  and 
not  thrown  out  of  window — and  kicked  out  he  accordingly 
was. 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had  the  reputation  of  not  adhering  strict- 
ly to  truth.  It  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  said,  "  My  dear  lady 
is  the  most  unfortunate  player  of  cards  that  ever  was  known. 
She  has  played  at  whist  for  twenty  years,  and  never  had  a 
trump."      "  Nay,"  said  somebody,  "  how  can  that  be  ?    She 
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rouBt  bsve  had  a  tromp  when  she  dealt  V  "  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said 
he,  "  she  lost  every  deal  daring  the  whole  twenty  jesrs  1" 

Qufttt  Charlotte. — At  her  marriage  Queen  Charlotte  was 
dressed  in  white  and  silver,  an  endless  maDtle  of  riolet-colonred 
velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  and  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  her 
ehoalder  by  a  bnnch  of  large  pearls,  dragfged  itself  uid  tbe  rest 
of  her  clothes  half  down  her  waist.  On  her  head  was  a  beaati- 
fal  little  tiara  of  diamonds ;  she  had  a  diamond  oecklace  and  a 
stomacher  worth  £60,000,  which  she  is  to  wear  at  her  corona- 
tion.    Besides,  she  bad  hired  diamonds  for  £9000. 

The  Qneen  said  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  "  It  is  very 
finely  writ  in  German,  and  I  can't  bear  it." 

Ntlton  apod  Cotliagicood. — "  My  friend  Nelson,  whose  spirit 
is  eqnal  to  all  Dndertakings,  and  whose  resonrces  are  fitted  to  all 
occasions,  was  sent  with  three  sail  of  the  line  and  some  other 
ships  to  Teneriffe  to  surprise  and  capture  it.  After  a  series  of 
adventnres,  tragic  and  comic,  tbat  belong  to  romance,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  Nelson  was  shot  in  the 
right  arm  when  landing,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  on  board. 
He  himself  hailed  the  ship  and  desired  the  sn^feon  would  get 
his  instruments  ready  to  disarm  him.  And  in  balf-an-honr  after 
it  was  oS  he  gave  all  tbe  orders  necessary  for  earrying  on  their 
operations,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him." 

Smcrtttort  of  BnntmulL  —  Mr.  Ball  Hughes,  called  tbe 
"  Golden  Ball,"  may  be  mentioned  firet  for  his  taste  in  dress, 
equipages,  appointments.  The  peters  rang  with  bis  doings:  be 
was  a  man  of  exceedingly  good  taste,  and  in  whatever  he  did  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  appearance  and  character  uf  a  gentleman. 
Coaching  was  the  r«ge  of  his  day,  and  tho««  who  saw  his  well- 
boih.  dark  chocolate^olonred  coaoh.  with  the  four  wbite  horses 
and  two  neat  grooms  in  brown  liveries  behind,  saw  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  gentlenuui  to  drive  foar-in-band  without  adopt- 
ing the  dress  and  ouDners  of  a  stagv-coachman.  Mr.  Ball  was 
a  b«witifnl  dresser:  his  colonrs  were  qaiet- — chiefly  black  or 
whits — uidbewistheoidy  man  we  ever  saw  whoeoaldcarrrt^a 
white  waistcoat  in  a  moroiag.  He  was  the  iatrodueer  of  the 
Urge  black-fronted  cravats  which  hel[>ed  to  set  off  the  otker- 
wis*  difficult  attire.  No  man.  it  b»s  been  «iid.  is  a  h#ro  to  his 
nUt-dt-tka^bn,  bat  ih«  illtbittiuiis  Ball  was  au  eii.'vptwa  tu  Hm 
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mle,  for  we  heard  his  valet  publicly  declare  at  a  table  (Tkdte  in  a 
coDtinental  town,  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  place, 
except  his  master. 

Him  Pea-Green  Hayne  followed,  conspicaous  for  the  coloar 
of  his  coat  and  his  dressing-case,  which  cost  £1500.  Lord 
Wellesley  also  mast  be  mentioned  as  a  dandy  of  eminence,  and 
one  of  the  first  that  turned  back  the  wristbands  of  his  shirts ; 
and  after  him  Mr.  Bay  ley's  name  must  be  recorded.  Mr.  Ray  ley 
was  a  dandy  of  the  butterfly  order,  a  patron  of  bright  colours, 
light-blue  coats,  coloured  silk  cravats,  and  fancy  waistcoats.  To 
have  seen  him  cantering  up  Rotten  Row  of  a  summer's  evening 
on  his  well-groomed  hack,  perfuming  the  air  as  he  fanned  the 
flies  from  his  noble  horse  with  his  well-scented  handkerchief, 
and  to  observe  him  in  the  crush-room  of  the  opera  with  gauze 
silk  stockings,  thin  pumps,  and  silver  buckles,  his  hair  hanging 
in  ringlets  over  his  ears,  with  a  waistcoat  of  pink  and  blue  satin 
embroidered  with  silver  and  gold — a  stranger  would  have  set 
him  down  as  an  effeminate  puppy,  and  yet  this  languid  dandy, 
one  night  single-handed,  actually  thrashed  all  the  watchmen  in 
Bond  Street ! 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  own  that  all  these  heroes  came  to 
misfortune  like  Brummell.  The  paper  from  which  I  quote  says 
"Ball  has  for  some  time  resided  in  Paris ;  Hayne,  we  believe, 
lives  at  Brussels ;  Mr.  Wellesley  is  also  abroad ;  and  the  last 
time  we  saw  Mr.  Bailey  he  was  vegetating  on  the  beach  at  Os- 
tend."     {Fraser,  1837.) 

The  Prince  drove  a  beautiful  phaeton  and  six,  the  leaders 
gnided  by  a  diminutive  postilion  and  the  rest  driven  by  himself, 
and  is  to  be  revered  as  one  of  the  latest  supporters  of  hair  pow- 
der. The  Princess,  his  consort,  said  that  he  looked  like  a  great 
serjeant-major  with  his  powdered  ears ;  which  speech,  when  it 
reached  the  powdered  ears,  offended  their  royal  owner. 

In  1794  the  Stadtholder  who  had  fled  from  Holland  was  the 
guest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  amused  his  host  and  the  pub- 
lic by  his  great  alacrity  in  sleeping.  The  Princess  commanded 
a  play  for  him  ;  he  slept  and  snored  in  the  box  beside  her,  and 
was  only  awakened  wjth  difficulty.  He  was  invited  to  a  ball, 
fell  asleep  whilst  eating  his  supper,  and  snored  so  loud  as  to  vie 
with  the  music.     Other  celebrated  sleepers  were  Lord  North, 
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Selwyn,  and  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  rcgnrding  nhom  Eldon  is  de- 
liglited  to  record  the  circumstance  that  tLc  Duke  was  performing 
bis  Lisaal  music  when  &  paper  nns  read  from  the  village  of  Great 
SDorham,  id  Norfolk. 

"Jockey  of  Norfolk"  had  a  clergyman  who  was  a  valaable 
friend  to  him.  Tlie  Duke,  when  dnink,  lost  his  voice,  bnt  retained 
the  nse  of  his  limbs;  his  friend  retained  his  power  of  speech,  bnt 
could  not  stand.  So  the  Duke  who  could  not  speak  rang  the 
bell,  and  the  parson  who  could  not  more  ordered  more  wine. 

In  1798,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  Norfolk  drank  "  the  peo- 
ple, the  only  scourcc  of  legitimate  power,"  for  which  the  King 
removed  him  from  the  Lieul«nancy  of  the  West  Hiding  and  the 
Colonelcy  of  the  West  York  Militia,  Pox  repeated  the  toast  at 
Brooks's,  and  the  King  struck  his  name  off  the  list  of  Privy 
Cooncillors.  You  remember  what  uniform  be  wore,  blue  and 
boS,  and  who  wore  it  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic  T 

Qtorge  IV. — Mr.  Milnes,  who  knew  him  well,  says  he  never 
was  in  a  house  with  twenty  people  hut  he  fascinated  them  all. 
He  (Mr.  M.)  gives  a  counter-story  to  Jesse's  of  Brnmmel),  as  told 
by  Brummcll  himself,  that  on  arrival  at  Calais  the  King  sent 
Lord  Blomfield  to  Mr.  Brummcll  with  his  snufi-box,  saying, "  No 
one  knew  how  to  mix  snuS  so  well  in  old  times,  would  Brnmraell 
fill  his  box  I "  And  at  the  same  time  the  King  told  Blomfield  to 
inquire  what  the  poor  dandy's  circumstances  were.  Brummell 
may  have  told  hoth  stories,  pro  and  con  the  King,  his  lies  were 
constant,  and  at  the  end  of  his  time  he  was  utterly  untrustworthy. 

Lady  Hertford  said  the  reason  Geoige  IV.  broke  from  the 
Whigs  was  that,  being  on  terms  of  "  entire  confidence  "  with  a 
celebrated  lady,  he  went  one  day  to  visit  her,  and  foond  Lord 
Grey  in  possession  already,  from  which  time,  I^dy  Hertford 
said,  he  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  a  Whig. 

"  The  Prince  was  a  very  plain  dresser — nothing  flaunting  in 
his  sttjre  at  all."  How  does  this  accord  with  the  sale  of  his 
wondrous  wardrobe  at  his  death ) 

We  read  that  three  waggons  were  needed  to  bring  the  royal 
wardrobe  from  Windsor  to  London.  It  was  displayed  in  two 
chambers  in  Mount  Street  at  the  King's  cabinetmakers.  In  the 
former  were  the  coronation  rubes,  regimentals,  British  and  for- 
eign, covered  with  a  profusion  of  laoe,  robes  of  the  various  of- 
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dere  of  which  the  late  King  was  a  member,  ermine  and  silken 
hose ;  the  other  room  contained  the  habiliment  of  ordinary  wear 
— coats,  waistcoats,  trousers,  and  especially  boots,  shoes,  and 
hats  enoQgh  to  equip  a  regiment.  One  spectator  purchased  150 
hats,  200  whips,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  contents  of  this 
room.  Among  the  buyers  we  hear  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Lord 
Londonderry  a  cane  at  the  price  of  30  guineas,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield  purchased  for  220  a  cloak  lined  with  sable,  the 
original  cost  of  which  was  800.  Hamlet,  the  jeweller,  bought 
the  whole  of  the  gold-headed  canes. 

€hray*8  description  of  Southampton  Row  in  1759. — "  I  am  now 
settled  in  my  new  territories  commanding  Bedford  Gardens  and 
all  the  fields  as  far  as  Uighgate  and  Uampstead,  with  such  a 
concourse  of  moving  pictures  as  would  astonish  you — so  ru9  in 
«r5f-ish  that  I  believe  I  shall  stay  here,  except  little  excursions 
and  vagaries,  for  a  year  to  come.  What  though  I  am  separated 
from  the  fashionable  world  by  the  broad  St.  Giles's  and  many 
a  dirty  court  and  alley,  yet  here  is  quiet  and  air  and  sunshine. 
However,  to  comfort  you,  I  shall  confess  that  .1  am  basking 
with  heat  all  the  summer,  and,  I  suppose,  shall  be  blown  down 
all  the  winter,  besides  being  robbed  every  night.  I  trust,  how> 
ever,  that  the  Museum,  with  all  its  manuscripts  and  rarities  by 
the  cartload,  will  make  amends  for  the  aforesaid  inconveniences. 
I  this  day  passed  through  the  jaws  of  the  great  leviathan  super- 
intendent of  the  Reading-room." 

Joknsoniana, — Besides  his  household,  Johnson  had  a  score  of 
outdoor  dependants  on  his  bounty,  *'  People  who  didn't  like  to 
see  him,''  he  said,  '*  unless  he  brought  'em  money."  He  called 
upon  his  rich  friends  to  help  them,  making  it  his  duty  to  urge 
their  charity  upon  them. 

He  excused  himself  for  turning  his  back  upon  a  lord  because 
his  lordship  was  not  in  a  rich  dress  becoming  his  rank. 

Badely  Seated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Dean  Barnard  wrote : 

**  Dear  Knight  of  PlymptoD,  teach  me  how 
To  suffer  with  unclouded  brow 
And  smile  serene  as  thine 
The  jest  uncouth,  the  truth  severe, 
Like  thee  to  turn  my  deafest  ear 
And  calmlj  drink  my  wine.'* 
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Johoaon  alwsjs  pniaed  Addison,  tbongh  h«  did  not  aerai 
realty  to  like  him. 

He  was  greatly  disf^sted  witb  Uie  coane  langnage  naod  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  He  asked  an  officer  what  was  the  oamo 
of  some  part  of  the  ship,  and  waa  answered  it  was  tfae  place 
where  the  loblolly  roan  kept  his  loblolly.  The  reply  be  con- 
sidered as  "  disrespectful,  gross,  and  ignorant. "  I  shonld  like 
to  have  seen  his  face  when  the  officer  spoke. 

He  said  of  a  pious  man,  "  I  shonld  as  soon  have  thonght  of 
contradicting  a  Bishop." 

He  once  saw  Chesterfield's  son  in  Dodsley's  shop,  and  was  so 
much  struck  by  his  awkward  manner  and  appearance,  be  conid 
not  help  asking  who  the  gentlenian  was. 

Jokntok't  Funerai.—Wis  body  was  bronght  ont  of  Bolt  Coart 
preceded  by  two  clergymen,  to  a  hearse  and  six  in  Fleet  Street. 
This  was  followed  by  the  eiecntors,  Reynolds,  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ac,  in  a  coach  and  four;  by  the  Utervy  Clnb  in  eight  coaches 
and  fonr ;  by  two  coaches  and  fonr  containing  the  pall-bear- 
ers, Bnrke,  Windham,  Bonbnry,  &c  After  these  followed  two 
other  monming-coaches  and  four,  uid  thirteen  gentlemen's  car- 
riages closed  the  procession.  He  was  deposited  in  the  Abbey 
by  Uie  side  of  Mr.  Garrick,  with  the  feet  opposite  Shakespeare's 


Not  far  from  Johnson's  grare,  by  the  monnment  to  Addison, 
stands  the  bnst  which  was  pat  Dp  by  some  of  my  father's  friends 
to  his  nKmory.  It  is  not  in  marble  that  he  is  best  portrayed, 
but  in  the  con^aot  impressions  of  his  life  and  words  and  ways, 
and  in  these  collected  fragments  enongh  has  been  given  to  show 
what  he  was  in  himself,  something  more  than  a  writer  and 
master  of  his  art 
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SONG  OF  THE   VIOLET 


AHITHBLE  flower  long  time  I  pined 
Upon  the  lolitaiy  pltUB, 
And  trembled  &t  the  angry  wind, 
And  shrank  before  the  bitter  rain. 
And  oh  !  'twas  in  a  blessed  hour 

A  pusiiig  wanderer  chanced  to  se^ 
And,  pitying  the  lonely  flower. 
To  stoop  and  gather  me. 

I  fear  no  more  the  tempest  rude, 

On  dreary  heath  no  more  I  pine, 
But  left  my  cheerless  solitude, 

To  deck  the  breast  of  Caroline. 
Alas  !  OUT  days  are  brief  at  best, 

Nor  long,  I  fear,  will  mine  endure. 
Though  sheltered  here  upon  a  breast 

So  gentle  and  ao  pure. 

It  dnWB  the  fragrance  fr«m  my  leare^ 

It  robe  me  of  my  sweetest  breatii. 
And  every  time  it  falls  and  heaves, 

It  warns  me  of  my  coming  death. 
But  <xie  I  know  would  glad  forego 

AH  joys  of  life  to  be  as  I ; 
An  hour  to  rest  on  that  sweet  breut, 

And  then,  contented,  die. 
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AT  f'Kv.  iiaj-i  -y^  M 
M47  ta^Aj  bli  in  wiU  -Mi  Pbon^ 

'M   Eh^  Miatii'BJ   tKOt^  til  >  UTOV 

A  Ik)  FfKiiirtxa*  hi*  fiif*  of  totaL-eo 

With  fe  'triiik  tlttt  M  nuned  after  Man. 


Til'!  tiMT  makes  fail  bngue  nm  the  qnidw, 

Atirl  M  ]imn  aa  bU  Up  never  fiuls, 
Tliiw  itvur  hia  faVMirite  liquor 

OM  l'«Un-  will  tell  hia  old  talea. 
HiiyN  III!,  "  In  niy  life's  ninetj  summera 

Kt.rudKii  i^lianifoi  and  choncea  I've  wen,— • 
Hii  liiTfi'H  U>  all  K<^»tlenien  drummers 

'I'liat  iivi'F  linre  tliuiiii)ed  on  a  ekin. 

"  Hniiiiilit.  11)1  ill  tliii  urt  military 

Kiir  fiitir  Kciii'mtiiiiiB  we  arc; 
My  fttiii'sliini  ilruniiii'i)  fiir  King  Harry, 

Thii  Hiiitiii'iKit  liul  of  Navnrre. 
Ati'l  NH  nti'li  limit  In  Hfit  hiw  hia  atation 

A<i<i>nlliitt  iM  Fortune  may  fix, 
Wlillf  (ShuW  wm  waving  tbo  MttoB, 

My  urauiMiv  wan  lTt4lin)i  ttw  aticfa. 


"  Ah '  th>»i>  WTW  tlw  ilajTH  ftw 

WItat  iiVwW  m>  EMmlBithrr  w\ni. 
Kiv  mipita,  an>l  Uvww.v*,  and  paajvn 
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In  Grermany,  Flandera,  and  Holland, — 
What  fbeman  resiBtetl  us  then  ? 

No ;  my  grandaire  was  ever  victorious, 
My  grandsire  and  Monsieur  Turenne. 

^  He  died :  and  our  noble  battalions 

The  jade  fickle  Fortune  fbrsook ; 
And  at  Blenheim,  in  spite  of  our  valianoe^ 

The  victory  lay  with  Malbrook. 
The  news  it  was  brought  to  King  Louis ; 

Corbleu  !  how  His  Majesty  swore 
When  he  heard  they  ha<l  token  my  grandsire 

And  twelve  thousand  gentlemen  more. 

"  At  Namur,  Rami  Hies,  and  Malplaquet 

Were  we  posted,  on  plain  or  in  trench  : 
Malbrook  only  nce<i  to  attack  it, 

And  away  from  him  scamperVl  we  French. 
Cheer  up  !  'tis  no  use  to  ])e  glum,  boys, — 

'Tis  written,  since  fighting  begun. 
That  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  con<j[uer, 

And  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  nm. 

To  fight  and  to  nm  was  our  fiitc : 

Our  fortune  and  fame  had  departed. 
And  80  perish'd  Louis  the  Great, — 

Old,  lonely,  and  ha]f  broken-heartecL 
His  coffin  they  pelted  with  mud. 

His  body  they  tried  to  lay  hands  on ; 
And  so  having  buried  King  Louis, 

They  loyally  served  his  great-grandson. 

•*  God  save  the  beloved  King  Louis  ! 

(For  so  he  was  nicknamed  by  some), 
And  now  came  my  father  to  do  his 

King's  onlers  and  beat  on  the  drum. 
My  grandsire  was  dead,  but  his  bones 

Must  have  shaken,  Fm  certain,  for  joy, 
To  hear  daddy  drumming  the  English 

From  the  meadows  of  famed  Fontenoy. 

"  So  well  did  he  drum  in  that  battle 

That  the  enemy  showed  us  their  backs  { 
Corbleu  !  it  was  pleasant  to  rattle 
The  sticka  and  to  follow  pld  Saze  { 
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We  next  had  Soulnse  m  %  leader. 

And  at  luck  hath  ite  changes  and  fits, 

At  Roaabach,  in  spite  of  dad's  druniiniiig, 
Tie  etud  we  were  beaten  by  Fiitc 

"  And  DOW  daddy  cnws'd  the  Atlantio^ 

To  dnun  for  Montealm  and  his  men ; 
Horbleu  I  but  it  makes  a  man  frantic 

To  think  we  were  beaten  again  ! 
My  daddy  he  croae'd  the  wide  ocean. 

My  mother  brought  me  od  her  neck, 
And  we  came  in  the  year  fifty-aeren 

To  guard  the  good  town  of  Quebec 

"  In  the  year  fifty-nine  tame  the  Briton^ — 

Full  well  I  remember  the  day, — 
They  knocked  at  our  gatea  for  admittance, 

Their  reaaels  were  moor'd  in  our  bay. 
Saya  our  general,  '  Drive  me  yon  red  coata 

Away  to  the  sea  whence  they  come ! ' 
So  we  march 'd  agunst  Wolfe  and  his  bull-doga. 

We  marched  t^  the  aouud  of  the  drum, 

"  I  think  I  can  aee  my  poor  mammy 

With  me  in  her  hand  as  she  wuta, 
And  oor  regiment,  alowly  retreating, 

Poura  back  through  the  citadel  gatea. 
Dear  mammy  ahe  looks  in  their  facea. 

And  aska  if  her  huabond  haa  comet — 
He  is  lying  all  cold  on  the  glacis. 

And  will  never  more  beat  on  the  drum. 

"  Come,  drink,  'tia  no  uae  to  be  glum,  boya  I 

He  died  like  a  aoldier  in  glory ; 
Here'a  a  glasa  to  the  health  of  all  drum-boyi^ 

And  now  111  commence  my  own  Btory, 
Once  more  did  we  cross  the  aalt  ocean, 

We  came  in  the  year  eighty-one ; 
And  the  wronga  of  my  &ther  the  drummer 

Were  avenged  by  the  drummer  his  son. 

"  Id  Cbeaapeak  Bay  we  w^«  landed. 
In  vain  strove  the  British  to  pass : 
Rochambean  our  armies  commuided, 
Our  ships  they  were  led  I7  De  Qtum 


-   ^^  *^^^^^« 
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Morbleu  !  how  I  rattled  the  drumsticks 
The  day  we  march'd  into  Yorktown ; 

Ten  thousaud  of  beef-eating  British 
Their  weapons  we  caused  to  lay  down. 

^  Then  homewards  returning  yictorious. 

In  peace  to  our  country  we  came, 
And  were  thanked  for  our  glorious  actions 

By  Louis,  Sixteenth  of  the  name. 
What  drummer  on  earth  could  be  prouder 

Than  I,  while  I  drumm'd  at  VersalQeB 
To  the  lovely  Court  ladies  in  powder, 

And  lappets,  and  long  satin-tails  ? 

**  The  princes  that  day  pass'd  before  us, 

Our  countrymen's  glory  and  hope ; 
Monsieur,  who  was  learned  in  Horace, 

D'Artois,  who  could  dance  the  tight-ropa 
One  night  we  kept  guard  for  the  Queen 

At  Her  Majesty's  opera  box, 
While  the  King,  that  majestical  monarch, 

Sat  filing  at  home  at  his  locks. 

•*  Yes,  I  drumm'd  for  the  fair  Antoinette, 

And  so  smiling  she  lookVl  and  so  tender, 
That  our  officers,  privates,  and  drummers, 

All  vow'd  they  would  die  to  defend  her. 
But  she  cared  not  for  us  honest  fellows. 

Who  fought  and  who  bled  in  her  wars. 
She  sneer'd  at  our  gallant  Rochambeau, 

And  turned  La&yette  out  of  doors. 

**  Ventrebleu  !  then  I  swore  a  great  oath. 

No  more  to  such  tyrants  to  kneel ; 
And  so,  just  to  keep  up  my  drumming. 

One  day  I  drumm'd  down  the  Bastille. 
Ho,  landlord !  a  stoup  of  fresh  wine. 

Come,  comrades,  a  bumper  we'll  try. 
And  drink  to  the  year  eighty-nine 

And  the  glorious  fourth  of  July  I 

**  Then  bravely  our  cannon  it  thunder'd 
As  onwards  our  patriots  bore. 
Our  enemies  were  but  a  hundred. 
And  we  twenty  thousand  or  more. 
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Thej  carried  the  news  to  King  Louu. 

He  heard  it  a«  calm  aa  you  please, 
And,  like  a  miyestica]  monarch, 

Kept  filing  hia  locks  and  bis  kejB. 

"  We  Bhow'd  our  Republican  courage, 

We  Btomt'd  and  we  broke  the  great  gate  in, 
And  we  murder'd  the  insolent  goTenior 

For  daring  to  keep  us  a-waiting. 
Lambeec  and  his  aquadrons  stood  hj : 

They  never  Btirr'd  finger  or  thumb. 
The  saucy  aristocrats  trembled 

As  they  heard  the  republican  drum. 

"  Hurrah  j  what  a  storm  was  a-'brewing  t 

The  day  of  our  vengeance  waa  come  I 
Through  scenes  of  what  carnage  and  ruin 

Did  I  beat  on  the  patriot  drum  ! 
Let's  drink  to  the  famed  tenth  of  August : 

At  midnight  I  beat  the  tattoo, 
And  woke  up  the  pikemen  of  Paris 

To  follow  the  bold  Barbaroux. 

"  With  pikes,  and  with  ahouts,  aiid  with  torches 

March'd  onwanla  our  dusty  battalions. 
And  we  girt  the  tall  castle  of  Louis, 

A  million  of  tatterdemalions  ! 
We  atorm'd  the  fair  gardens  where  tower'd 

The  walls  of  his  heritage  splendid. 
Ah,  shame  on  him,  craven  and  coward, 

That  had  not  the  heart  to  defend  it  I 

"  With  the  crown  of  his  sires  on  his  bead. 

His  nobles  and  knights  by  hia  aide, 
At  the  foot  of  bis  ancestors'  palace 

'Twere  easy,  methinks,  to  have  died. 
But  no  :  when  we  burst  through  hia  barriera. 

Mid  heaps  of  the  dying  and  dead. 
In  vtun  through  the  chambers  we  sought  him— 

He  had  turn'd  like  a  craven  and  fled. 

"  You  all  know  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  I 
"Tis  hard  by  the  Tuiteriee  waJl 
Hid  terraces,  fountains,  and  statues, 
There  rises  an  obelisk  tall 
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There  rises  an  obelisk  tall, 

All  gamish'd  and  gilded  the  base  is : 
Tib  sorely  the  gayest  of  all 

Our  b^tiful  city's  gay  places. 

**  Around  it  are  gardens  and  flowers, 

And  the  Cities  of  France  on  their  thrones 
Each  crown'd  with  his  circlet  of  flowers, 

Sits  watching  this  biggest  of  stones  i 
I  loTe  to  go  sit  in  the  sun  there, 

The  flowers  and  fountains  to  see, 
And  to  think  of  the  deeds  that  were  done  there 

In  the  glorious  year  ninety-three. 

*•  Twas  here  stood  the  Altar  of  Freedom  ; 

And  though  neither  marble  nor  gilding 
Was  used  in  those  days  to  adorn 

Our  simple  republican  building, 
Corbleu  !  but  the  nftRE  guilu)TINE 

Car€<l  little  for  splendour  or  show, 
So  you  gave  her  an  axe  and  a  beam, 

And  a  plank  and  a  basket  or  so. 

"Awful,  and  proud,  and  erect, 

Here  sat  our  republican  gixldess. 
Each  morning  her  table  we  deokM 

With  dainty  aristocrats'  bodies. 
The  people  each  day  flocked  around 

As  she  sat  at  her  meat  and  her  wine : 
'Twas  always  the  use  of  our  nation 

To  witness  the  sovereign  dine. 

•*  Young  virgins  with  fair  golden  tresses, 

Old  silver-hair'd  prelates  and  priests, 
Dukes,  marquises,  barons,  princesses. 

Were  splendidly  served  at  her  feasts. 
Ventrebleu  !  but  we  pampered  our  ogress 

With  the  best  that  our  nation  could  bring. 
And  dainty  she  grew  in  her  progress. 

And  called  for  the  head  of  a  King  1 

"  She  called  for  the  blood  of  oiu*  King, 

And  straight  from  his  prison  we  drew  him ; 
And  to  her  with  shouting  we  le<l  him, 

And  took  him,  and  bound  him,  and  slew  him 
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'The  monarchs  of  Europe  against  me 
Have  plotted  a  godless  alliance : 

m  fling  them  the  head  of  King  Louis,' 
She  said,  '  as  my  gage  of  defianoe.' 

"I  Bee  him  as  now,  for  a  moment^ 

Away  from  hia  gaolers  he  broke ; 
And  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 

And  linger'd,  aad  Mn  nould  have  8pok& 
'Ho,  drummer  I  quick,  silence  yon  Capet,' 

Says  Santerre,  '  with  a  beat  of  your  drum. 
Lustily  then  did  I  tap  it, 

And  the  son  of  Saint  Louis  was  dumb." 


fabt  n. 

"  Thb  glorioua  days  of  September 

Saw  many  aristocmts  fidl  ; 
Twas  then  that  our  pikes  drank  the  bknd 

In  the  beautiful  breast  of  LamboUe. 
Pardi,  'twas  a  beautiful  lady  I 

I  seldom  have  look'd  on  her  like  ; 
And  I  dnimm'd  for  a  gallant  procesuon, 

Tliiit  marched  with  her  head  on  a  pike. 

"  Lot's  show  the  pale  bead  to  the  Queen, 

We  said— she'll  remember  it  weli 
She  looked  from  the  bars  of  her  priaon, 

And  Bhriek'd  as  she  saw  it,  and  felL 
We  set  up  a  shout  at  her  screaming. 

We  laugh'd  at  the  fright  she  had  ahown 
At  the  right  of  the  bead  of  her  ininioD — 

How  she'd  tremble  to  part  with  her  own  I 

"We  had  taken  the  head  of  King  Capel^ 

We  called  for  the  blood  of  his  wifb ; 
Undaunted  she  came  to  the  scaffold, 

And  bared  her  &ir  neck  to  the  knife. 
As  she  felt  the  foul  fingera  that  toucb'd  her, 

She  shnuik,  but  she  deigned  not  to  speak ; 
She  look'il  with  a  royal  disdain, 

And  die<l  with  a  blush  on  her  cheek  I 
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*'  Twas  thus  that  our  country  was  saved ; 

So  told  us  the  safety  committee ! 
But  psha !  I've  the  heart  of  a  soldier, 

All  gentleness,  mercy,  and  pity. 
I  loathed  to  assist  at  such  deeds, 

And  my  drum  beat  its  loudest  of  tunes 
As  we  offered  to  justice  offended 

The  blood  of  the  bloody  tribunes. 

*'  Away  with  such  foul  recollections ! 

No  more  of  the  axe  and  the  block ; 
I  saw  the  last  fight  of  the  sections, 

As  they  fell  'neath  our  guns  at  Saint  Roch, 
Young  Bonaparte  led  us  that  day ; 

When  he  sought  the  Italian  frontier, 
I  followed  my  gallant  young  captain, 

I  foUow'd  him  many  a  long  year. 

**  We  came  to  an  army  in  rags. 

Our  general  was  but  a  boy 
When  we  first  saw  the  Austrian  flags 

Flaunt  proud  in  the  fields  of  Savoy. 
In  the  glorious  year  ninety-six. 

We  march'd  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ; 
I  carried  my  drum  and  my  sticks, 

And  we  laid  the  proud  Austrian  low. 

**  In  triumph  we  enter'd  Milan, 

We  seized  on  the  Mantuan  keys ; 
The  troops  of  the  Emperor  ran. 

And  the  Pope  he  fell  down  on  his  knees.'' — 
Pierre's  comrades  here  call'd  a  fresh  bottle. 

And  clubbing  together  their  wealth. 
They  drank  to  the  Army  of  Italy, 

ijid  General  Bonaparte's  health. 

The  drummer  now  bared  his  old  breast, 

And  show'd  us  a  plenty  of  scars, 
Rude  presents  that  Fortune  had  made  him 

In  fifty  victorious  wars. 
*^  This  came  when  I  foUow'd  bold  Kleber — 

Twas  shot  by  a  Mameluke  gun ; 
And  this  from  an  Austrian  sabre, 

When  the  field  of  Marengo  was  won. 
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"My  forehead  has  many  deep  fiirrowB, 

But  thia  ia  the  ileepent  of  all : 
A  Brunawicker  maile  it  at  Jena, 

Beaide  the  fuir  river  of  Saal. 
Thia  eroBS,  'twas  tiie  Bmi)eror  gave  it ; 

{Crod  bleaa  him  !)  it  covers  a  blow; 
I  hod  it  at  AuBterlitz  fight, 

Aa  I  beat  on  my  dnim  in  the  anew, 

"Twaa  thus  that  we  conquer'd  and  fought; 

But  wherefore  continue  the  atury  1 
There's  never  a  baby  iu  France 

Bnt  has  heard  of  our  chief  ami  oiir  glory,— 
But  has  heard  of  our  chief  and  our  fauie, 

Hia  Borrowa  and  tnumpha  can  tell, 
How  bravely  Naimleon  conqiier'd, 

IIow  bravely  ami  aiidly  he  fell. 

"  It  inakee  my  old  heart  to  bent  higher. 

To  think  of  the  deede  that  I  aaw ; 
I  fui]i>w'd  bold  Ney  through  the  file, 

And  clittrged  at  the  aide  of  Mutut." 
And  au  did  old  Peter  continue 

His  story  of  twenty  brave  yeara; 
His  audience  follow'd  with  commenta — 

Rude  commenta  of  curses  and  tears. 

Be  told  how  the  Pniaaiana  in  vain 

Had  died  in  defence  c^  their  land ; 
His  audience  laughM  at  the  atory, 

And  vuw'd  tliat  their  captain  was  grand  I 
He  had  foirght  the  red  Engliah,  he  siud. 

In  many  a  battle  of  Spain ; 
They  cursed  the  red  En^h,  and  prayed 

To  meet  them  and  fight  them  agtUD. 

He  told  them  how  Russia  waa  lost. 

Had  winter  not  driven  them  hack ; 
And  his  company  cursed  the  quick  fkist. 

And  doubly  they  cursed  the  Cooaack. 
He  told  how  the  stranger  arrived ; 

Tliey  wept  at  the  tale  of  disgrace; 
And  tiiey  long'd  biit  for  one  battle  more, 

The  stftiu  of  their  shame  to  eSaca 
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"  Our  country  their  honlcs  overrun. 

We  tle<]  to  the  fields  of  ChampBKiie, 
Anil  tought  them,  though  tveDty  to  onc^ 

And  beat  them  again  and  again  ! 
Our  warrior  was  conquer'd  at  last ; 

They  btwie  him  his  crown  to  resign ; 
To  fate  and  his  country  he  yielded 

The  rights  of  himself  and  his  line. 

*  He  came,  and  among  us  he  stood. 

Around  him  we  preaa'ii  in  a  throng: 
IrVe  coulil  not  rogani  him  for  weeping. 

Who  had  led  ue  and  1ot«I  us  bo  long; 
'  I  liave  led  you  for  twenty  long  years,' 

Napoleon  said  ere  he  went ; 
'  Wherever  was  h[>nour  I  found  you, 

And  with  you,  my  sons,  am  content  1 

"  '  Though  Europe  against  me  was  arni'd, 
Your  chiefs  and  my  people  nro  tnic; 
I  still  might  have  struggled  with  fortune, 
And  baffled  all  Euro|)c  with  you. 

** '  But  France  would  hare  suffer'd  the  whUa, 
Tis  best  that  I  sufTcr  alone  ; 
I  go  to  my  place  of  exile. 

To  «Tit«  of  the  deeds  we  have  done. 

"  '  Be  tnie  to  the  king  that  they  give  you. 
We  may  not  embrace  ere  we  part  ; 
But,  General,  reach  me  your  hand, 
Ami  press  me,  I  pray,  to  your  heart.* 

«  He  call'd  for  our  battle  standani ; 

One  kiss  to  tlie  eagle  he  gave. 
'  Dear  eagle  ! '  he  said,  '  may  this  kiss 

Long  sound  in  the  hearts  of  the  bnire  I' 
Twas  thus  that  Napoleon  left  m ; 

Our  people  were  weeping  and  mute. 
As  be  passed  through  the  lines  of  bis  guard 

And  our  dntrae  beat  the  notes  of  salute, 


TW  Kcpmr  raie  uran^  o^  filn  : 

Tvw  Jaae,  ami  »  bv  £bb&t  «acft. 
TV  Sbm  Y  <nr  rancn  Itr  uiIm 

*Ib  tlK«H»i(  w  fSwti  am  ifae  plaiK. 
'  G«  •ancr  tcm  EusvL'  be  nid  : 

W«  uwfr'i  ^  rotcv  whh  a  E^noi  ; 

IhiT  ««pei»  v<fv  bruki  in  ifar  ms  : 
Our  drumf  aai]  tar  aanca  (p.'^f  oot, 

And  %bt  thnsdnia;  butk  br^oL 

^  Obt  (faar^  w  aaiitbn'  swv«c>k. 

Like  TiT«*  tkst  a  ImnMBe  bean; 
Al]  tl*.r  do  oar  ;kU»{<«dj;  st««d« 

Duh  fiMt«  on  tbr  niHnT'c  fqmn& 
At  D'xti  se  he^u  ibr  Ml  MMtt : 

W«  (-fauvnl  up  ibe  Eiufe^nun  s  biD  ; 
And  raaiilT  vc  cbat^t^l  it  at  hibim — 

HU  buinen  vnv  floaliiij  ibnv  »tilL 

"  — Go  to '.  I  vill  tril  ;oa  no  man : 

Yoa  know  bow  the  battif  «m  kit. 
Ho :  leh.4i  me  a  beaker  erf'  nne, 

And,  nHnrMlm,  111  give  joa  a  toaat, 
III  gire  voa  a  nine  on  all  traiton, 

Wbo  plotted  our  Emperor's  nrin  : 
And  a  nine  on  those  red-mated  Kigtish, 

WboM  hajooeta  bdpcd  our  DDdoint 

"  A  cone  on  Uioae  Britith  twaiwina, 

Wbo  order'd  tbe  dangfater  oT  Key ; 
A  cntse  on  ^  HnlK>n,  who  tortond 

IV  life  of  our  bem  away. 
A  cone  on  all  Kiiadana — I  hat«  tbem — 

On  all  Pnueian  and  Austriati  by ; 
And  oh !  but  I  praj  we  inaj  meet  then. 

And  G^t  them  again  ere  I  die." 
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<&r3ii£&F  vrik  cctur  is. 
Et  3f«k«  ssifr  Hue  is.  fcxima 
Ix.  raierTBw  I  <op«d  is. 


;2«  Ift^  A  ^:nl  l«Rfcr» 


(All  tahfes  is  OBe  zo  tLs  bi^i»? 
Wiit  OB  aie  ]Mncks»c:  c^  a  ^imm 

Whas  Peter  toil  viiL  dnum  mr.  sock. 

Ift  CD&s  ihecae  ^x  |k<{'$  |Kii : 
If  fooBi  in  eoLes  q^zuVK  takk. 

Enainuus  books  br  leanwd  men. 


And  erer  iwe  hi^^>r^ 

And  ercT  *izk'^  a  ;ur«i  cvxikl  sin^ 
Dock  CMcfa  exalt  ^th  all  his  wit 

The  DoUe  art  of  munieiing. 

We  lore  to  renl  the  gl<>noiis  page, 

Hov  buM  AruiUes  kill'd  his  tVv : 
And  Tamils,  feil'd  by  Tn>jans*  ra^. 

Went  howling  to  tht-  sluuies  Ivlow. 

How  GodfreT  led  his  re^l-^rrcKs  knightB^ 
How  mad  Orlando  slashM  and  t^w ; 

There's  not  a  sinde  bani  that  writes 
But  doth  the  glorious  theme  renew. 

And  while,  in  &shion  pictiires«)ue. 
The  poet  rhymes  of  blood  and  blowa, 

The  grare  historian  at  his  desk 
Describes  the  same  in  classic  proee. 

Go  read  the  works  of  Reverend  Coxe^ 

Toall  <luly  see  recorded  there 
The  history  of  the  self-same  knocks 

Here  roo^ly  sung  by  Drummer  Pierre. 

Ot  battles  fierce  and  warriors  big, 
He  writes  in  phrases  duU  and  slow, 

And  waves  his  cauliflower  wig, 
And  shouts  '*  Suint  George  for  Marlborow  t " 
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Take  Doctor  Southcy  from  the  shelf. 
An  LL.D., — a  peaceful  man; 

GikhI  Lord,  how  doth  he  plume  himaeU 
Beukuse  we  beat  the  Coraican  I 


From  first  to  last  bis  page  is  filled 

With  Htirring  tales  how  blows  were  struck 

He  shows  how  wc  the  FrenchiDen  kill'd, 
And  praiBes  Ood  for  our  good  luck. 


Bome  hinta,  'tis  true,  of  politics 

The  Doctor  gives  and  statesman's  art : 

Pierre  only  bangs  bis  dmni  and  sticks, 
And  understands  the  bloody  part. 


He  cares  not  what  the  cause  may  b«^ 
He  is  not  nice  for  wrong  and  right; 

But  show  him  where's  the  rnemy, 
He  only  asks  to  drum  and  fight. 


They  bid  him  fighl.^perhaps  he  wina; 

And  when  he  tells  the  story  o'er. 
The  honest  savage  brags  and  grins. 

And  only  lungs  to  fight  ouix  more. 

But  luck  may  change,  and  valour  fiul. 
Our  dnimroer,  Peter,  meet  reverae, 

And  with  a  moral  points  hie  tale — 
The  end  of  all  such  talcs — a  cnrsa. 


lAst  year,  my  love,  it  was  my  hap 

Behind  a  grenadier  to  be, 
And,  but  he  wore  a  hair;  cap, 

No  taller  man,  methinks,  than  me. 

Ptince  Albert  and  the  Queen,  Ood  wot 
(Be  blessing  on  the  glorious  pair!), 

Before  us  passed.  I  saw  them  not— 
I  only  saw  a  cap  of  hair. 
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Tour  orthodox  historun  puts 

In  foremost  rank  the  soklier  thus, 
The  re<l-ooat  boUj  in  his  booti, 

That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us. 


He  {Hits  him  there  in  foremost  rank, 
Tou  wonder  at  his  cap  of  hair : 

You  hear  his  sabre  s  ciu^ed  dank. 
His  spurs  are  jingling  everywhere. 

Go  to !  I  hate  him  and  his  trade : 
Who  bade  us  so  to  cringe  and  bend. 

And  all  God  s  peaceful  people  made 
To  such  as  him  subsernent  t 

Tell  me  what  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulets  and  scarlet  coats — 

In  men,  because  they  load  and  fire, 
And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats? 


Ah,  gentle,  tender  lady  mine ! 

The  winter  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill ; 
Come,  fill  me  one  more  glass  of  wine, 

And  give  the  silly  fools  their  will. 

And  what  care  we  for  war  and  wrack, 
How  kings  and  heroes  rise  and  £Edl  t 

Look  yonder,*  in  his  coffin  black 
There  lies  the  greatest  of  them  all  I 

To  pluck  him  down,  and  keep  him  up, 
Died  many  million  human  souls. — 

"Tis  twelve  o'clock  and  time  to  sup ; 
Bid  Mary  heap  the  fire  with  coals. 

He  captured  many  thousand  guns ; 

He  wrote  "  The  Great "  before  his  name ; 
And  dying,  only  left  his  sons 

The  recollection  of  his  shame. 

*  This  ballad  was  written  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Funeral  of 
NApoleoo. 
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THE  KINO  OF  BRENTFORUS  TESTAMENT 


THE  noble  King  of  Brentford 
Was  old  and  very  sick, 
He  Bummon'd  hia  pliysiciana 
To  wait  upon  him  quick ; 
They  stepped  into  their  coaches 
And  brought  their  best  physick. 

They  cramm'd  their  gracious  master 

With  potion  and  with  pill ; 
They  drench'd  him  and  they  bled  him : 
They  could  not  cure  his  ilL 
•*  Go  fetch,"  says  he,  "  my  Uwyer ; 
I*d  better  make  my  will'' 

The  monarch's  royal  mandate 

The  lawyer  did  obey ; 
The  thought  of  six-and-ei|^tpence 

Did  make  his  heart  full  gay. 

What  is't,"  says  he,  ''  your  Majesty 

Would  wish  of  me  to-day  % " 


«i 


**  The  doctors  have  belaboured  me 
With  potion  and  with  pill : 
My  hours  of  life  are  counted, 

0  man  of  tape  and  quill ! 

Sit  down  and  mend  a  pen  or  two ; 

1  want  to  make  my  wilL 

<'  O'er  all  the  land  of  Brentford 
I'm  lord,  and  eke  of  Kew : 

I've  three-per-cents  and  five-per-centa ; 
My  debts  are  but  a  few ; 

And  to  inherit  after  me 
I  have  but  children  two. 
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"  Prince  Tliomas  is  my  eldest  son  ; 

A  sober  prince  ie  he, 
Anil  from  the  day  we  breech'd  Mm 

Till  now — he's  twenty-three — 
He  never  caused  disquiet 

To  hia  poor  mamma  or  me. 

"  At  school  they  never  flogg'd  him  ; 
At  college,  though  not  fast, 
Yet  his  Ilttle-go  and  great-go 

He  creditably  pass'd. 
And  made  his  year's  allowance 
For  eighteen  months  to  last. 


"  He  never  owed  a  shilling, 
Went  never  drunk  to  bed. 

He  has  not  two  ideas 

Within  hia  honest  head — 

In  all  respects  he  differs 

From  my  second  son,  Prince  Ned. 

"When  Tom  has  half  hia  income 
Laid  by  at  the  year's  end. 

Poor  Ned  has  ne'er  a  stiver 
That  rightly  he  may  apend. 

But  sponges  on  a  tradesman, 
Or  borrows  from  a  friend. 

"  While  Tom  his  legal  studies 

Moat  soberly  pursues, 
Poor  Ned  must  pass  his  morning 

A-dawdling  with  the  Muse  : 
While  Tom  frequents  his  banker. 

Young  Ned  frequents  the  Jew& 

"  Ned  drives  about  in  buggies, 
Tom  sometimes  takes  a  'bns; 

Ah,  cniel  fete,  why  made  you 
Hy  children  differ  thus ! 

Why  make  of  Tom  a  dvllard, 
And  Ned  a  gama  f 
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*"  Toall  cut  him  with  a  shiUiDg,'' 

Exclaimed  the  man  of  wits : 
**  111  leave  my  wealth,"  said  Brentford, 

"  Sir  Lawyer,  as  befits, 
And  portion  both  their  fortunes 

Unto  their  several  wits." 


it 
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**  Tour  Grace  knows  best,"  the  lawyer  said ; 
On  your  commands  I  wait" 
Be  silent,  sir,"  says  Brentford, 
A  plague  upon  your  prate ! 
Come  take  your  |)en  and  paper, 
And  write  as  I  dictate." 

The  will  as  Brentfonl  spoke  it 
Was  writ  and  signed  an<l  <'losed ; 

He  bade  the  lawyer  leave  him, 
And  tum'd  him  round  and  dozed ; 

And  next  week  in  the  churchyard 
The  good  old  King  reposed. 

Tom,  dressed  in  crape  and  hatband. 

Of  mourners  was  the  chief; 
In  bitter  self-upbniidings 

Poor  Edward  showe<i  his  grief: 
Tom  hid  his  fat  white  countenance 

In  his  pocket-handkerchiefl 

Ned's  eyes  were  full  of  weeping 

He  &lter'd  in  his  walk ; 
Tom  never  shed  a  tear, 

But  onwards  he  did  stalk. 
As  pompous,  black,  and  solemn 

As  any  catafalque. 

And  when  the  bones  of  Brentford— 

That  gentle  King  and  just — 
With  bell  and  book  and  candle 

Were  duly  laid  in  dust, 
**  Now,  gentlemen,"  says  Thomas, 

**  Let  business  be  discussed. 


■*=- 
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**  When  late  our  sire  belored 
Was  taken  deadly  ill. 

Sir  Lawyer,  you  attended 
(I  mean  to  tax  your  biU) ; 

Ami,  as  you  signed  and  wrote  it| 
I  prithee  read  the  wilL" 


The  lawyer  wiped  his  spectades^ 
And  drew  the  parchment  out; 

And  all  the  Brentford  £unily 
Sat  eager  round  about : 

Poor  Ned  was  somewhat  anxioasi 
But  Tom  had  ne'er  a  doubt 


*'  My  son,  as  I  make  ready 
To  seek  my  last  long  home^ 

Some  cares  I  had  for  Neddy, 
But  none  for  thee,  my  Tom : 

Sobriety  and  order 
Tou  ne'er  departed  from. 

''  Ned  hath  a  brilliant  genius, 
And  thou  a  plodding  bnin ; 

On  thee  I  think  with  pleasure. 
On  him  with  doubt  and  pain." 

(**  You  see,  good  Ned,"  says  Thomaa, 
**  What  he  thought  about  us  twain.") 

**  Though  small  was  your  allowance^ 

You  saved  a  little  store ; 
And  those  who  save  a  little 

Shall  get  a  plenty  m(»e." 
As  the  lawyer  read  this  compliment^ 

Tom's  eyes  were  running  o'er. 

^  The  tortoise  and  the  hare,  T(»n, 

Set  out  at  each  his  pace ; 
The  hare  it  was  the  fleeter, 

The  tortoise  won  the  rsoe ; 
And  since  the  world's  beginniQg 

This  eyer  was  the  case. 
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"  Ned's  geDiufl,  blithe  and  singing, 
Steps  gfislj  o'er  the  ground ; 
As  stoidily  you  trudge  it, 

He  dears  it  with  a  bound ; 
But  dubiees  has  stout  l^gs,  Tom, 
And  wind  that's  wondrous  sound 


O'er  fruits  and  flowers  alike,  Tom, 
You  pass  with  plodding  feet ; 

You  heed  not  one  nor  t'other, 
But  onwards  go  your  beat ; 

While  genius  stops  to  loiter 
With  all  that  he  may  meet ; 


tt 


And  ever  as  he  wanders, 
Will  have  a  pretext  fine 

For  sleeping  in  the  morning^ 
Or  loitering  to  dine. 

Or  dozing  in  the  shade. 
Or  basking  in  the  shine. 


••Your  little  steady  eyes,  Tom, 
Though  not  so  bright  as  those 

That  restless  round  about  him 
His  flashing  genius  throws, 

Are  excellently  suited 
To  look  before  your  nose. 

*  Thank  Heaven,  then,  for  the  blinkers 
It  placed  before  your  eyes ; 

The  stupidest  are  strongest. 
The  witty  are  not  wise ; 

Oh,  Wess  your  good  stupidity  I 
It  is  your  dearest  prize. 

"And  though  my  lands  are  wide. 

And  plenty  is  my  gold, 
Still  better  gifts  from  Nature, 

My  Thomas,  do  you  hold — 
A  brain 'that's  thick  and  heavy, 

A  heart  that's  dull  and  cold. 
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"  Too  dnll  to  feet  cteprenOB, 
Too  hard  to  heed  diatrc^ 

Too  coiA  to  yield  to  p«nioii 
Or  ulijr  tendemeaB. 

M&mh  on — your  nwd  is  open 
To  wealth,  Tom,  and  nicceM 


"  Ned  ainneth  in  extravagsace, 
And  you  in  greedy  liwt." 

("  r  faith,"  Mya  Ned,  "  our  father 
le  Inw  polite  than  just.") 

"  In  you,  son  Tom,  I've  confidence^ 
But  Ned  I  cannot  trust. 


"  Wherefore  my  lease  and  ropyhfdd^ 

My  lands  and  t«nemeiit8, 
Hy  parks,  my  farms,  and  orchards, 

My  hou«es  and  my  rente. 
My  Diiteh  stock  and  my  Spanish  stocl^ 

My  Ave  and  tliree  per  cents, 


"  I  leave  to  you,  my  Thomas" 

("  What,  all  1 "  poor  Edward  said. 
"  Well,  well,  I  should  have  spent  them. 

And  Tom's  a  prudent  head") — 
"  I  leave  to  you,  my  Thomas, — 
To  yon  in  tbust  for  Ned," 

The  wrath  and  cnnsternation 

What  [Kiet  e'er  could  trace 
That  at  this  &tal  passage 

Came  o'er  Prince  Tom  hia  boe ; 
The  wonder  of  the  company. 

And  honeat  Ned's  amoiet 

**  Tis  surely  some  mistake," 
Qood-naturedly  cries  Ned ; 

The  lawyer  answered  gravely, 
"  Tis  even  as  I  stud  ; 

Twos  thus  hia  gracious  Majes^ 
Onlaia'd  on  his  deatli-bed. 
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"  See,  here  the  will  is  witnessM. 

And  here's  his  autograph.'* 
'*  Id  truth,  our  father's  writing," 

Says  Edward,  with  a  laugh  ; 
**  But  thou  shalt  not  be  a  loser^  Tom ; 

We'U  share  it  half  and  hal£" 

^  Alas !  my  kind  young  gentleman. 

This  sharing  c&nnot  be ; 
Tis  written  in  the  testament 

That  Brentford  spoke  to  me, 
*I  do  forbid  Prince  Ned  to  give 

Prince  Tom  a  halfpenny. 

*  He  hath  a  store  of  money, 

But  ne'er  was  known  to  lend  it ; 
He  never  helped  his  brother ; 

The  poor  he  ne'er  befriended  ; 
He  hath  no  need  of  property 

Who  knows  not  how  to  spend  it. 

•*  *  Poor  Edward  knows  but  how  to  spend, 

And  thrifty  Tom  to  hoard ; 
Let  Thomas  be  the  stewiinl  then. 

And  £<lward  be  the  lord ; 
And  as  the  honest  labourer 

Is  worthy  his  reward, 

**  *  I  pray  Prince  Ned,  my  second  son, 

And  my  successor  dear. 
To  pay  to  his  intendant 

Five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
And  to  think  of  his  old  &ther. 

And  live  and  make  good  cheer.' " 

Such  was  old  Brentford's  honest  testament, 

He  did  devise  his  moneys  for  the  best, 

And  lies  in  Brentford  church  in  peaceful  rest 
Prince  Edward  lived,  and  money  made  and  spent ; 

But  his  good  sire  was  wrong,  it  is  confess'd, 
To  say  his  son,  young  Thomas,  never  lent. 

He  did.     Young  Thomas  lent  at  interest, 
And  nobly  took  his  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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Long  time  the  £imi:iiij  rrign  of  Ned  mdured 

O'er  ChiawiFk,  Fulbun,  Brentfixd,  PotoeT,  Kew, 

But  of  extraragance  he  ne'er  was  cured. 

And  when  both  died,  m  mortal  mm  will  do, 

Twaa  oomm(Hi)T  reported  that  tlie  steward 
Was  Tcry  much  the  richer  of  the  twix 


FAIRY  DATS 


BESIDE  the  old  hall-fire — upon  my  nurse's  knee, 
Of  happy  fairy  days — what  tales  were  told  to  me  ! 
I  thought  the  world  was  once — all  peopled  with  princesses, 
And  my  heart  would  beat  to  hear — their  loves  and  their  distresses ; 
And  many  a  quiet  night, — in  slumber  sweet  and  deep. 
The  pretty  fisury  people — would  visit  me  in  sleep. 

I  saw  them  in  my  dreams — come  flying  east  and  west, 
"With  wondrous  fairy  gifts — tlie  new-bom  babe  they  blessed ; 
One  has  brought  a  jewel  —and  one  a  crown  of  gold, 
And  one  has  brought  a  curse — but  she  is  wrinkled  and  old. 
The  gentle  Queen  turns  pale — to  hear  those  words  of  sin, 
But  the  King  he  only  laughs — and  bids  the  dance  begin. 

The  babe  has  grown  to  be — the  fairest  of  the  land, 
And  rides  the  forest  green — a  hawk  upon  her  hand, 
An  ambling  palfrey  white — a  golden  robe  and  crown : 
IVe  seen  her  in  my  dreams — riding  up  and  down  : 
An<l  heard  the  o^^cre  laugh — as  she  fell  into  his  snare. 
At  the  little  tender  creature — who  wept  and  tore  her  hair  I 

But  ever  when  it  seemed — her  need  was  at  the  sorest, 

A  prince  in  shining  mail — comes  prancing  through  the  forest, 

A  waving  ostrich-jilume—  a  buckler  burnished  bright ; 

I've  seen  him  in  my  dreams — good  s<x)th  !  a  gallant  knight. 

His  lips  are  coral  red — beneath  a  dark  moustache ; 

See  how  he  waves  his  hand — and  how  his  blue  eyes  flash  ! 

"  Come  forth,  thou  Paynim  knight !  " — he  shouts  in  accents  clear. 
The  giant  and  the  maid — both  tremble  his  voice  to  hear. 
Saint  Mary  guani  him  well ! — he  draws  his  falchion  keen, 
The  giant  and  the  knight — are  fighting  on  the  green. 
I  see  them  in  my  dreams — his  blade  gives  stroke  on  stroke, 
The  giant  pants  and  reels — and  tumbles  like  an  oak ! 
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With  what  a  blushing  grace — he  fidls  opoo  his  knee 

And  takes  the  lady's  hand — and  whispers,  "  Ton  are  fiee  I  * 

Ah !  happy  childish  tales — of  knight  and  &erie ! 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — ^bat  there's  ne'er  a  knight  for  me  I 

I  waken  from  my  dreams — and  wish  that  I  could  be 

A  child  by  the  old  hall-fire — upon  my  norse's  knee ! 


) 
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PEO  OF  LIMAVADDY 


RIDING  from  Coleraine 
(Famed  for  lovely  Kitty), 
Came  a  Cockney  bound 
Unto  Dcrry  city ; 
Weary  wa«  hiB  soul, 

Shivering  and  sad,  he 
Bumped  along  the  road 
Lcttuls  to  Limavaddy. 

Mountains  stretch'd  around. 

Gloomy  was  their  tinting, 
And  the  horse's  hoofs 

Made  a  dismal  dinting ; 
Wind  upon  the  heath 

Howling  was  and  piping, 
On  the  heath  and  bog, 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in. 
Mid  the  bogs  of  black, 

Silver  pools  were  flashing. 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Pecking  were  and  splashing. 
Cockney  on  the  car 

Closer  folds  his  plaidy, 
Grumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  Limavaddy. 


Through  the  crashing  woods 

Autumn  brawFd  and  bluster'd. 
Tossing  round  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard ; 
Yonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  storm  was  whipping, 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake,  and  shores,  and  shipping 
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Up  and  down  the  Mil 

(Nothing  could  be  bolder). 
Horse  went  with  a  raw 

Bleeding  on  his  ehoulder. 
"  Where  are  hotses  changed  t* 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving  on  the  boi ; 

"Sir,  at  Limavaddf." 

Limavaildy  inn's 

But  A  humble  bait-houBfr 
Where  you  may  procure 

Whittky  and  potatoes ; 
landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  emiling  welcome 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hotel  come, 
landlady  within 

Site  and  knita  a  stocking; 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 

To  the  chimney  nook 

Having  found  admittance 
There  I  watch  a  pup 

Flaying  with  two  kittens  ; 
(Playing  round  the  fire. 

Which  of  blaziDg  turf  is, 
Roaring  to  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  muipluea.) 
And  the  cradled  babe 

Fond  the  mother  nuned  it, 
Singing  it  a  song 

A3  she  twists  the  worsted  1 

Up  and  down  the  stair 

Two  more  young  ones  patter 
(Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  or  fetter). 
Both  have  mottled  legs, 

Both  have  snubby  noees, 
Both  have Here  the  host 

Kindly  intrapoees: 
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"Sure  you  must  be  froze 
With  the  sleet  and  h&il,  eir : 

So  will  you  have  aome  punch, 
Or  will  you  have  aome  ale,  arl" 

Freaently  a  maid 

Enters  with  the  liqoor 
(Half-A-pint  of  ale 

Frothing  in  a  beaker). 
Gads  I  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beating  heart  meant : 
Hebe's  eelf,  I  thought, 

Entered  the  apartmenL 
Aa  she  came  she  smiled, 

And  the  smile  bewitching 
On  my  word  and  honour, 

Lighted  all  the  kitchen  I 

With  a  curtsey  neat 

Greeting  the  new  coma; 
Lovely,  smiling  Teg 

OfTera  me  the  rummer; 
But  my  trembling  band 

Dp  the  beaker  tilted, 
And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spilt  it : 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames,  who  read  my  toIqim^ 
IWdon  euch  a  word) 

On  my  what-d'ye-call-'«me  I 

Witness!  Rg  the  sight 

or  that  dire  disaster. 
Out  began  to  langh 

Hissis,  maid,  and  master; 
Such  a  merry  peal 

'Specially  Hisi  Peg's  was 
(As  the  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  wm)^ 
That  the  joyful  sound 

Of  that  min^g  lau^ttr 
Echned  in  my  eara 

Many  a  long  d«y  after. 
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Such  a  sUver  peal ! 

In  the  meadows  listeniiig^ 
Toil  whoVe  heard  the  belk 

Rmging  to  a  christeiiiiig; 
You  who  ever  heard 

Caradori  pretty. 
Smiling  like  an  angel. 

Singing  "  GioTinetti " ; 
Fancy  Peggy's  laugh, 

Sweet,  and  clear,  and  cheerful. 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  half-a-pint  of  beer  full  I 

When  the  laugh  was  done, 

Peg,  the  pretty  hussy, 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy ; 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

If  the  kettle  keep  hot ; 
Now  she  rubs  the  spoons, 

Now  she  cleans  the  teapot; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  seciure : 
Now  she  scours  a  pot. 

And  so  it  was  I  drew  her. 

Thus  it  was  I  drew  her 

Scouring  of  a  kettle 
(Faith  !  her  blushing  cheeks 

Redden'd  on  the  metal !) 
Ah  !  but  'tis  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it ; 
The  pot  perhaps  is  like. 

But  Peggy's  face  is  wretched. 
No  I  the  best  of  lead 

And  of  india-rubber 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  kettle-ecnibber  I 

See  her  as  she  moves, 

Scaroe  the  ground  she  touches 
Airy  as  a  &y, 

GraoefVd  as  a  duchess : 
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Bare  her  tounded  ann, 

Bare  her  little  leg  us 
Testru  never  BhoVd 

Anklet  like  to  PeggT*!. 
Bnuded  u  her  hur, 

Soft  her  look  and  modee^ 
81im  her  little  waist 

Comfortably  bodiced. 

This  I  do  declare, 

Happ7  is  the  loddf 
Vho  the  heart  can  ehan 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Married  if  she  were 

Blest  would  be  the  daddj 
Of  the  chihiren  fair 

Of  Peg  of  Limaraddy. 
Beauty  is  not  rare 

Id  the  laml  of  Paddy, 
Fair  beyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  litoxradij. 

Citizen  or  Squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal woiihl  uU  desire 

P^  of  Limavaddy. 
Had  I  Homer's  fire. 

Or  that  of  Serjeant  Taddy, 
Meetly  I'd  ail  mire 

Peg  of  LimaTaddy. 
And  tilt  I  expire. 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  sing  unto  my  lyre 

P^  (^  Ijmavaddy  1 


TITMARSH'S  CARMEN  LILLIENSE 

Jfjr  keaH  ii  wemrjf,  mfpenetU  jmwc^ 
Hot  tkaU  I  e'er  mg  iroef  nrm/f 

/  hare  no  money,  I  lie  in  pan, 
A  t/tiungtr  in  the  town  if  Lille, 


WITH  twenty  poundB  but  three  weeks  sinoe 
From  Paris  forth  did  Titmarsh  wheel, 
I  thought  myself  as  rich  a  priuce 
As  beggar  poor  I'm  now  at  liUeL 

Confiding;  in  my  ample  means — 

In  tn>th,  I  was  a  happy  chiel ! 
I  passetl  the  gates  of  Valenciennes, 

I  never  thought  to  come  by  Lille. 

I  never  thought  my  twenty  pounds 
Some  rascal  knave  would  dare  to  steal ; 

I  gaily  passed  the  Bclgic  bounds 

At  Qui^vnun,  twenty  miles  from  LillcL 

To  Antwerp  town  I  hastened  post. 
And  as  I  took  my  evening  meal, 
I  felt  my  pouch, — ^my  purse  was  lost, 

0  Heaven  I    Why  came  I  not  by  Lillet 

I  straightway  called  for  ink  and  pen. 
To  Grandmamma  I  made  appeal ; 
Meanwhile  a  loan  of  guineas  ten 

1  borrowed  from  a  fnend  so  leal. 
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I  got  the  cash  from  Orandmamma 
(Her  gentle  heart  uiy  woes  could  feel)| 

But  where  I  went,  and  what  I  saw. 
What  matters  ?    Here  I  am  at  Lille. 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone^ 

How  shall  I  e'er  my -woes  reveal  t 
I  have  no  cash,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Idlle. 


n. 

To  stealing  I  can  never  come, 

To  pawn  my  watch  I'm  too  genteel : 

Besides,  I  left  my  watch  at  home — 
How  could  I  pawn  it  then  at  Lille  t 

"  La  note,"  at  times  the  guests  will  say. 

I  turn  as  white  as  cold  boU'd  veal ; 
I  turn  and  look  another  way, 

/  dare  not  ask  the  bill  at  LiUe. 

I  dare  not  to  the  landlord  say, 

"  (rood  sir,  I  cannot  pay  your  bill ;  • 

He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 
And  is  quite  proud  I  stay  at  Lille. 

He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 
Like  RothschUd  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

And  80  he  serves  me  every  day 

The  best  of  meat  and  drink  in  Lille. 

Tet  when  he  looks  me  in  the  hce 

I  blush  as  red  as  cochineal ; 
And  think,  did  he  but  know  my  case, 

How  changed  he'd  be,  my  host  of  Lilb 

Uy  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone^ 
How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  t 

I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 
A  stnmger  in  the  town  of  Lillet 
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The  8un  burats  out  in  furious  Uaze, 
I  perspirate  from  head  to  heel ; 

I'd  like  to  hire  a  one-horse  chaise^ 
How  can  I,  without  cash  at  Lillet 

I  pass  in  sunshine  burning  hot 
By  cafds  where  in  beer  they  deal ; 

I  think  how  pleasant  were  a  pot, 
A  frothing  pot  of  beer  of  Lille  I 

What  is  yon  house  with  waUs  so  thick, 
All  girt  around  with  guard  and  grille  t 

O  gracious  gods  1  it  makes  me  sick, 
It  b  the  prison-house  of  Lille  1 

0  cursed  prison  strong  and  barred. 
It  does  my  very  blood  congeal ! 

1  tremble  as  I  pass  the  guard, 
And  quit  that  ugly  part  of  Ulle. 

The  church-door  beggar  whines  and  prajB, 

I  turn  away  at  his  appeal : 
Ah,  cburch-door  beggar !  go  thy  ways  I 

You're  not  the  poorest  man  in  Lille. 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone^ 
How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  t 

I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 
A  stranger  in  the  town  of  LiUe. 


IV. 

Say,  shall  I  to  yon  Flemish  church, 
And  at  a  Popish  altar  kneel  1 

Oh,  do  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch, — 
111  cry,  ye  patron-saints  of  LiUe  I 

Te  virgins  dressed  in  satin  hoops, 
Ye  martyrs  slain  for  mortal  weal. 

Look  kindly  down  !  before  you  stoops 
The  miserablest  man  in  Lille. 
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And  ]o !  as  I  beheld  with  awe 

A  pictured  saint  (I  swear  'tis  real). 

It  smiled,  and  turned  to  Grandmamma  I — 
It  did  I  and  I  had  hope  in  Lille  1 

Twas  five  o'clock,  and  I  oonld  eat, 
Although  I  could  not  pay  my  meal : 

I  hasten  back  into  the  street 
Where  lies  my  inn,  the  beet  in  Lille. 

What  see  I  on  my  table  stand, — 
A  letter  with  a  well-known  seal  t 

Tis  Grandmamma's !     I  know  her  hand, — 
««To  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  LiUe.* 

I  fed  a  choking  in  my  throat, 
I  pant  and  stagger,  fidnt  and  reel  I 

It  is — ^it  is— a  ten-pound  note. 
And  I'm  no  more  in  pawn  at  lille  I 

[H«  goes  off,  by  the  dSigence  tbat  •yeniog,  and  it  rettortd  to  tlie 
( bappy  famfly.] 
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JEAMES  OF  BUCKLEY  SQUARE 

A  HEUOT 

COME  all  ye  gents  vot  deans  the  platfl^ 
Ck>ine  all  ye  ladies'  maids  so  fiair— 
Vile  I  a  story  vill  relate 
Of  cruel  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
A  tighter  lad,  it  is  confest, 

Neer  valked  with  powder  in  his  air^ 
Or  vore  a  nosegay  in  his  breast, 

Than  andsum  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 

0  Ems  I  it  vas  the  best  of  sights, 

Behind  his  Master's  coach  and  pair, 
To  see  our  Jeames  in  red  plush  tights, 

A  driving  hoff  from  Buckley  Square. 
He  vel  became  his  hagwilletts. 

He  cocked  his  at  with  stich  a  hair ; 
His  calves  and  viskers  vas  such  pets. 

That  hall  loved  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 

He  pleased  the  hupstairs  folks  as  veil. 

And  o !  I  vithered  vith  despair, 
Missis  vonld  ring  the  parler  bell, 

And  call  up  Jeames  in  Buckley  Squaifi 
Both  beer  and  sperrits  he  abhord 

(Sperrits  and  beer  I  can't  a  bear), 
You  would  have  thought  he  vas  a  lord 

Down  in  our  All  in  Buckley  Square. 

Last  year  he  visper'd,  "  Mary  Ann, 
Ven  I've  an  under'd  pound  to  spare, 

To  take  a  public  is  my  plan, 

And  leave  this  hojous  Buckley  Square. 
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O  how  my  gentle  heart  did  boand, 
To  think  that  I  his  name  ahocdd  bear ! 

••  Dear  Jeames,"  says  I,  "  IVe  twenty  pound," 
And  ger  them  him  in  Buckley  Square. 


Our  master  vas  a  City  gent. 

His  name's  in  railroads  everywhere, 
And  lord,  Tot  bts  of  letters  rent 

Betwigst  his  brokers  and  Buckley  Square : 
My  Jeames  it  was  the  letters  took, 

And  read  them  ail  (I  think  it's  fiur). 
And  took  a  leaf  from  Master's  book, 

Aa  kcdAert  do  in  Buckley  Square. 


Encouraged  with  my  twenty  pound. 

Of  which  poor  /  was  unavare. 
He  wrote  the  Companies  all  round. 

And  signed  hisself  from  Buckley  Square. 
And  how  John  Porter  used  to  grin, 

As  day  by  day,  share  after  share, 
Came  railvay  letters  pouring  in, 

**  J.  Plush,  Esquire,  in  Buckley  Square." 


Our  servants'  All  was  in  a  rage — 

Scrip,  stock,  curves,  gradients,  bull  and  bear, 
Tith  butler,  coachman,  groom  and  page, 

Yas  all  the  talk  in  Buckley  Square. 
But  0 1  imagine  vot  I  felt 

Last  Yensday  veek  as  ever  were ; 
1  gits  a  letter,  which  I  spelt 

Miss  M.  A  Hoggins,  Buckley  Square." 


M 


He  sent  me  back  my  money  true — 

He  sent  me  back  my  lock  of  air, 
And  said,  **  My  dear,  I  bid  igew 

-To  Mary  Hann  and  Buckley  Square. 
Think  not  to  marry,  foolish  Hann, 

With  people  who  your  betters  are : 
James  Plush  is  now  a  gentleman. 

And  you—  a  cook  in  Buckley  Square. 
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**  Fve  thirty  thousand  guineas  won. 

In  six  short  months,  by  genus  rare ; 
Tou  little  thought  what  Jeames  was  on. 

Poor  Mary  Hann,  in  Buckley  Square. 
IVe  thirty  thousand  guineas  net. 

Powder  and  plush  I  scorn  to  year ; 
And  so,  Miss  Mary  Hann,  foi^t 

For  hever  Jeames  of  Baddej  Square.* 


LINES  UPON  MY  SISTERS  PORTRAIT 

BY  THB  LORD  SOUTHDOWN 

THE  castle  towers  of  Bareacres  are  fair  upon  the  lea, 
Where  the  cliffs  of  bonny  Diddlesex  rise  up  from  out  the  sea  : 
I  stood  upon  the  donjon  keep  and  view'd  the  country  o'er, 
I  saw  the  lands  of  Bareacres  for  fifty  miles  or  more. 
I  stood  upon  the  doi^on  keep — it  is  a  sacred  place, — 
Where  floated  for  eight  hundred  years  the  banner  of  my  race ; 
A]*gent,  a  dexter  sinople,  and  gules  an  azure  field ; 
There  ne'er  was  nobler  cognisance  on  kniglitly  warrior's  shield. 

The  first  time  England  saw  the  shield  'twas  round  a  Norman  neck. 
On  board  a  ship  from  Valery,  King  William  was  on  deck. 
A  Norman  lance  the  colours  wore,  in  Hastings'  fatal  fray — 
St  Willibald  for  Bareacres  !  'twas  double  gules  that  day ! 
O  Heaven  and  sweet  Saint  Willibald  !  in  many  a  battle  since 
A  loyal-hearted  Bareacres  has  ridden  by  his  Prince ! 
At  Acre  with  Plantagenet,  with  Edward  at  Poictiers, 
The  pennon  of  the  Bareacres  was  foremost  on  the  spears ! 

Twaa  pleasant  in  the  battle-shock  to  hear  our  war-cry  ringing : 
Oh  grant  me,  sweet  Saint  Willibald,  to  listen  to  such  singing ! 
Three  hundred  steel-clad  gentlemen,  we  drove  the  foe  before  us. 
And  thirty  score  of  British  bows  kept  twanging  to  the  chorus  I 
0  knights,  my  noble  ancestors !  and  shall  I  never  hear 
Saint  Willibald  for  Bareacres  through  battle  ringing  clear  t 
Fd  cut  me  off  this  strong  right  hand  a  single  hour  to  ride, 
And  strike  a  blow  for  Bareacres,  my  fathers,  at  your  side  I 
Dash  down,  dash  down  yon  mandolin,  beloved  sister  mine  1 
Those  blushing  lips  may  never  sing  the  glories  of  our  line : 
Our  ancient  castles  echo  to  the  clumsy  feet  of  churls, 
The  spinning-jenny  houses  in  the  mansion  of  our  Earls. 
Sing  not,  sing  not,  my  Angeline !  in  days  so  base  and  vile, 
'Twere  sinful  to  be  happy,  'twere  sacrilege  to  smile. 
111  hie  me  to  my  lonely  hall,  and  by  its  cheerless  hob 
111  muse  on  other  days,  and  wish — and  wish  I  were — A  SNoa 


A.  DOE  IN  THE  CITT 


LITTLE  Errrr  Lokueb, 
Fair,  and  yonng,  and  witty, 
•*  What  has  brought  your  ladjshqt 
Rambling  to  the  City  1 

All  the  Stagi  Id  Capel  Conrt 

Saw  her  lightly  trip  it ; 
All  the  lads  of  Stock  Exchange 

Twigg'd  her  muff  and  tippet. 

'Vnth  a  sweet  perplexity, 

And  a  mystery  pretty. 
Threading  through  Threadneedle  Stree^ 

Trots  the  little  Eitty. 

What  was  my  astonish  men t — 
What  was  nij  compunc^on, 

When  ehe  reachcil  the  Office* 
Of  the  Didland  Junction  1 

Dp  the  Didland  stairs  she  vent, 

To  the  Didkui<]  door,  Sir; 
Port«n,  loet  in  wonderment, 

Let  her  paaa  before^  Sii. 

"  Uadam,"  says  the  old  chief  CleA, 

"  Sura  we  can't  admit  ye." 
"Where's  the  Didland  Junction  deedl' 

DauntloBsIy  says  Eittt. 

"If  jou  doabt  my  honesty, 

Look  at  my  receipt.  Sir." 
Up  then  Jumps  the  old  chief  Clet1[, 

Smiling  aa  he  meets  her. 
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KiTTT  at  the  table  Bits 

(Whither  the  old  Clerk  leada  her^ 
**  /  deliver  thie^^  she  says, 

**Aimy  ad  and  deed.  Sir." 

When  I  heard  these  fiinny  words 
Oome  from  lips  so  pretty, 

This,  I  thought^  should  surely  be 
Subject  for  a  ditty. 

What  1  are  ladies  stagging  itt 
Sure,  the  more's  the  pity ; 

But  Tve  lost  my  heart  to  her, — 
Naughty  little  Eittt. 
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BONSARD  TO  HIS  MISTRESS 

"QuAnd  TotnwreE  bisu  vieille,  au  soir  k  la  obandetle, 
Awiie  ftupr^  du  feu  deviuiit  et  Elant. 
Dim,  chaQtant  mo  Tan  en  *oui  mmerreillant: 
Roosinl  me  oilibrait  du  tempi  que  j'dtoii  belle." 

SOME  wiuter  nitiht,  aliiit  sniisly  in 
Beside  tlie  fa^ot  in  the  hall, 
I  think  I  Bee  you  ait  aail  spin, 
SurrouDileil  hy  your  inaiilenB  alL 
Old  talei  are  told,  ol<l  songs  are  Bung, 

CM  daya  come  back  to  memory ; 
You  Bay,  "  When  I  was  ihir  and  youn^ 
A  poet  sang  of  me ! " 

There's  not  a  nnuden  in  your  hall. 

Though  tired  and  sleepy  erer  sc^ 
But  wakes,  as  you  my  nunip  re<^l, 

Anii  longB  the  hUtory  to  know. 
And,  as  tlie  piteouB  tale  is  eiud. 

Of  lady  colli  and  lover  tnie. 
Each,  musing,  carriea  it  to  bed, 

And  sighs  and  envies  you  1 

"  Our  lady's  old  and  feeble  now," 

They'll  aay  ;  "  she  once  was  fn»h  and  fiuT, 
And  yet  ajie  spurn 'd  her  lover's  vow, 

And  heartlcu  left  him  to  despair : 
The  lover  lies  in  ailent  earth, 

No  kindly  mate  the  lady  clieers : 
She  aits  beside  a  lonely  hearth. 

With  threescore  and  ten  yean  I " 

Ab  !  dreary  tboughta  and  dreams  are  tboMk 
But  wberefora  yield  me  to  despair. 
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While  yet  the  poet's  boBoiii  glows, 
While  yet  the  dame  is  peerless  &irt 

Sweet  lady  mine !  while  yet  'tis  time 
Requite  my  passion  and  my  truth. 

And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 
The  roses  of  your  youth  1 


THE  WHITE  SQUAUi 


ON  deck,  beneath  the  awning; 
I  dozing  U7  and  jawning ; 
It  was  the  grey  of  davnina 
Ere  je%  the  aim  anee ; 
And  above  the  fimnel'e  roaring 
And  the  fitful  winds  deplorin|& 
I  heard  the  eaidn  snoring 

With  univereal  now. 
I  oould  hear  the  passengenanortiag^ 
I  enrjed  their  dieportitig — 
Vainly  I  was  courting 
The  pleasure  of  a  doce  1 

So  I  lay,  aiid  wondered  why  light 
Came  not,  and  watched  llie  twilight, 
And  the  gUmmer  of  the  skjlight. 

That  shot  acroea  the  deck 
And  the  iMnnarle  pale  and  steady. 
And  the  <liill  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye^ 
And  the  sparks  in  fiery  eddy 

That  wliirioil  from  ^e  chimney  im^ 
Id  our  jovial  floating  prison 
There  was  sleep  from  lore  to  mizen, 
And  never  a  star  had  risen 

The  hazy  aky  to  speck. 

Strange  company  we  haihoared ; 
We'd  a  hundred  Jewa  to  larboard, 
DnwBshed,  uncombed,  nnhaibereil— 

Jewe  black,  and  brown,  and  grej : 
With  teiTor  it  would  seize  ye. 
And  make  yoiir  souls  imeaay. 
To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy. 

Who  did  nou^t  but  acnitch  and  ptay . 


THE  WHITE   SQUALL 

Tliear  dirty  children  puking — 
Tbdr  dirty  saucepans  cooking— 
Their  dirty  finger*  hooking 
Their  Bwarming  Seu  atrBy. 

To  ttarlxttnl,  Turks  and  Greeks  wen — 
Whiskered  ud  brown  their  cheeks  were— 
Enmiicnu  vide  their  breeks  were, 

Their  pipes  did  puff  alway  j 
Each  on  his  mat  allotted 
In  nlenoe  smoked  and  sqnatted, 
Whilst  round  their  chOdicn  trotted 

In  pretty,  pleasant  pla;. 
He  ean't  but  smile  who  tnc«B 
The  smilea  on  those  brown  &oei^ 
And  the  pretty  prattling  graces 

Of  those  small  heathens  gay. 

And  eo  the  houn  kept  tolling 
And  throng  the  ocean  rolling 
Went  the  brave  Iberia  bowling 

Before  the  break  of  day 

When  A  BQUAXL,  upon  a  sudden. 
Came  o'er  the  waters  scudding ; 
And  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
And  the  sea  was  lashed  to  lather. 
And  the  lowering  thunder  grumbled. 
And  the  lightoiog  jumped  and  tumble^ 
And  the  ship,  and  all  the  ocean, 
Woke  up  in  wild  commotion. 
Thai  the  wind  set  up  a  howling^ 
And  the  poodle  dog  a  yowling. 
And  the  cocks  began  a  crowing. 
And  the  old  cow  raised  a  lowing. 
As  she  heard  the  t«mpeet  blowing; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle. 
And  the  cordage  and  the  tackle 
Began  lo  shriek  and  crackle ; 
And  the  spray  dashed  o'er  the  flume]% 
And  down  the  deck  in  runnels ; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all, 
Vrosa  the  seamen  in  the  fb'ksal 
To  the  stokers  whose  black  &cea 
Peer  out  of  their  bed-placea ; 
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And  the  captain  he  was  bawling^ 
And  the  sailors  pulling,  hatding, 
And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 
Was  shivered  in  the  squalling  ; 
And  the  passengers  awaken, 
Most  pitifully  shaken ; 
And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 
For  the  necessary  basins. 


Then  the  Greeks  they  groaned  and  quivered. 

And  they  knelt,  and  moaned,  and  shivered^ 

As  the  plunging  waters  met  them, 

And  splashed  and  overset  them ; 

And  they  call  in  their  emergence 

Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins ; 

And  their  marrowbones  are  bended, 

And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 

And  the  Turkish  women  for'ard 

Were  frightened  and  behorror'd ; 

And  shrieking  and  bewildering. 

The  mothers  clutched  their  children  ; 

The  men  sang  "  Allah  I  Dlah  I 

Mashallah  BismiUah  1 " 

As  the  warring  waters  doused  them 

And  splashed  them  and  soused  them. 

And  they  called  upon  the  Prophet^ 

And  thought  but  Httle  of  it. 


Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 

Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury  ; 

And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 

Did  on  the  main-deck  wake  up 

(I  wot  those  greasy  Rabbins 

Would  never  pay  for  cabins) ; 

And  each  man  moaned  and  jabbered  fM 

His  filthy  Jewish  gaberdine, 

In  woe  and  lamentation, 

And  howling  consternation. 

And  the  splashing  water  drenches 

Their  dirty  brats  and  wenches ; 

And  they  crawl  from  bales  and  benches 

In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 
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This  was  the  White  Squall  famous. 

Which  latterly  o'ercame  us, 

And  which  all  will  well  remember 

On  the  28th  September ; 

When  a  Prussian  captain  of  Lancers 

(Those  tight-laced,  whiskered  prancers) 

Game  on  the  deck  astonished, 

By  that  wild  squall  admonished, 

And  wondering  cried,  "  Potztausend  1 

Wie  ist  der  Sturm  jetzt  brausendl** 

And  looked  at  Captain  Lewis, 

Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 

Cigar  in  all  the  bustle. 

And  scorned  the  tempest's  tussle. 

And  oft  we've  thought  thereafter 

How  he  beat  the  storm  to  laughter; 

For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 

With  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle ; 

And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her, 

And  doomed  ourselves  to  slaughter, 

How  gaily  he  fought  her, 

And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her, 

And  as  the  tempest  caught  her, 

Cried,  "George!  some  brandt-anb-wateb ! ' 

And  when,  its  force  expended. 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 


IM4 


THE  AGS  OF  WISDOM 


HO,  pretty  pagB,  with  the  <fiiii{ilAi ddn^ 
That  nevw  hM  knowa  tiM  bubv^ 
All  jour  wish  Ib  woman,  to  win. 
This  w  die  wvf  that  beys  begDii» — 
Wait  tiU  joa  cams  to  Fosty  Tern 


Curly  sold  lodoi  oow  fbaGBli 
BOlin^  aaii  eooiag  ia  ail  your 

oUDmiff  SDO  flOBBff  Ok  nuilllUult  stnuoiL 

Under  Boiuiyb^a  window  paiie% — 
Wait  tin  yoa  coom  to  Forty  Teac 

Forty  timeB  over  let  MM^harfmaa  pafl% 
Orinliiig  hair  the  brain  doth  clear — 
Then  yoa  know  a  boy  m  an  aas 
Then  yoo  know  the  worth  of  a  baai^ 
Onoe  yoa  hare  eome  to  Forty  T< 


Pledge  me  round.  Ibid  yededare^ 

All  food  feDowB  whooe  beardi  are 
IHd  not  the  ikirest  oCthe  fiur 
Comnioii  grow  and  wearieome  ere 
Erer  a  month  waa  paaifd  away  t 


The  reddest  lips  that  erer  hare  kiand. 

The  brigfateat  eyes  that  ever  have  ahoM^ 
^T  V^7  ^^  whisper,  and  we  not  list^ 
Or  look  away,  and  nerer  be  missed. 
Ere  yet  erer  a  month  is  gone. 


Gillian's  dead,  Ood  rest  her 

How  I  loved  her  twenty  yean  syne ! 
Marian's  married,  but  I  sit  here 
Alone  and  merry  at  Forty  Tear, 

Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 


THE  MAHOGANY  TREE 


CHRISTBIASi»here: 
Winda  whistle  ehrill, 
Icy  and  chiU, 
Idttle  care  Wfl : 
Little  we  ttax 
Weather  without, 
Sheltered  about 
The  Uahogany  Tree. 

Once  on  the  boughs 
Birds  of  rare  pliune 
Sang,  in  iU  Uoom ; 
Ni^t-lnrdB  are  we : 
Hen  we  carouse, 
Singing  like  them, 
'  Perched  ronnd  the  stem 
or  the  jolly  old  tree. 

Here  let  us  sport. 
Boys,  as  we  nt ; 
Lau^ter  and  wit 
Flaafaing  so  free. 
Life  is  but  short — 
When  we  are  gone^ 
Let  them  sing  on 
Bound  the  <dd  Int. 


Happy  as  this ; 
Faces  we  iniiB, 
Fbaauittosm 


Kind  hearts  and  tnu^ 
Clentle  and  just. 
Peace  to  your  dust  I 
We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a  dun, 
Lurks  at  the  gate  : 
Let  the  dog  wait ; 
Happy  well  be ! 
Drink,  every  one ; 
Pile  up  the  eoala, 
Fill  the  veA  bowls, 
Round  the  old  tree ! 

Drain  we  the  cup, — 
Friend,  art  afraid  T 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Red  Sea. 
Hantle  it  up ; 
Empty  it  yet; 
Let  OS  forget. 
Round  the  old  trea 

Sorrows,  begone  t 
Life  and  ita  ills, 
Duns  and  their  bills. 
Bid  we  to  flee. 
Come  with  the  dawn, 
Blue-deril  sprite, 
Leare  us  to-night. 
Round  the  cdd  tree 


THE  CANE-BOTTOWD  CHAIR 


IK  tattered  old  slippers  that  toast  at  the  bars, 
And  a  ragged  old  jacket  perfumed  with  cigars. 
Away  from  the  world  and  its  toils  au<l  ita  cares, 
Tva  a  snug  little  kingdom  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 

To  mount  to  this  reiUm  is  a  toil,  to  be  sure, 

But  the  fire  there  is  bright  ami  the  air  rather  pure  ; 

And  the  view  I  behold  on  a  sunshiny  day 

Is  grand  through  the  cliimney-pots  over  the  way. 

This  snug  littie  chamber  is  cramm'd  in  all  nooks 

With  worthless  old  nicknacks  and  silly  olU  books, 

And  foolish  old  odib  and  foolish  old  cndii, 

Grack'd  bargains  from  brokers,  cheap  keepsakes  from  frttsda 

Old  armour,  prints,  picturcn,  pipes,  china  (all  crack'd). 

Old  rickety  tables,  and  chairs  broken-lmckeil ; 

A  twopenny  treasury,  wondrous  to  see ; 

What  matter  1  'tis  pleasant  to  you,  friend,  and  me. 

No  better  divan  need  the  SiUtan  require. 
Than  the  creaking  old  sofa  that  basks  by  the  fire; 
And  'tis  wonderful,  surely,  what  music  you  get 
From  the  rickety,  ramshackle,  wheezy  spinet. 

That  praying-nig  came  from  a  Turcoman's  camp; 
By  Tiber  once  twinkled  that  brazen  old  lamp ; 
A  Uameluke  fierce  yonder  dagger  has  drawn : 
'Tis  a  murderoue  kmfe  to  toast  muffins  upon. 

Long  long  through  the  boura,  and  the  night,  and  the  chimea, 
Here  we  talk  of  old  books,  and  old  triends,  and  old  times ; 
Afl  we  sit  in  a  fog  made  of  rich  Lataki* 
This  chambw  is  pleasant  to  you,  fiiend,  and  me. 


THE   OANE-BOTTOM'D    CHAIR  S 

But  of  all  the  cheap  treasurea  that  garnish  my  neat, 
There's  one  that  I  love  and  I  cherish  the  best : 
For  the  finest  of  couches  that's  padded  with  hair 
I  never  would  change  thee,  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

Tia  a  boudy-legg'd,  high-shoulder'd,  worm-eaten  Beat, 
With  a  creaking  old  back,  and  twisted  old  feet ; 
But  since  the  foir  morning  when  Faony  sat  there, 
I  bless  thee  and  love  thee,  old  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

If  chairs  have  but  feeling,  in  holding  such  charms, 

A  thrill  must  have  paaa'd  through  your  wither'd  old  arma  I 

I  look'd,  and  I  long'd,  and  I  wish'd  in  despair ; 

I  wiah'd  myself  tum'd  to  a  cuiie-bottom'd  ^hair. 

It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place. 

She'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck,  and  a  smile  on  her  fiu»  t 

A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  ibe  sat  there,  and  bloom'd  in  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

And  10  I  have  valued  my  chair  ever  since. 

Like  the  shrine  of  a  saint,  or  the  throne  of  a  prince ; 

Saint  Fanny,  my  patroDees  sweet  I  declare. 

The  queen  of  my  heart  and  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

When  the  candles  bum  low,  and  the  company's  gon^ 
In  the  silence  of  night  as  I  sit  here  alone — 
I  lit  here  alone,  hut  we  yet  are  a  pair — 
Hy  Fanny  I  see  in  my  cane-bottom'd  chair. 

She  comes  fivm  the  past  and  revisits  my  room; 
She  looks  aa  she  then  did,  all  beauty  and  bloom  ; 
So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair, 
And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-botbHn'd  ebair. 


-^ff,  BLEAK  AlTD  BARREN  WAS 

TEE  MOOR' 


Ai  I  Ueak  and  bairen  waa  the  moM', 
Ah  I  loud  and  pierang  wu  the  eton^ 
The  cotta^  roof  vu  sheltered  sure, 
The  cottage  hearth  was  bright  and  wano. 
An  orpban-bo;  the  lattice  paas'd. 

And,  aa  he  marked  ita  cheerful  glow, 
Felt  doubly  keen  the  midnight  blaat, 
And  doubly  cold  the  &Uen  snow. 

They  marked  him  as  he  onward  preas'd, 

With  fainting  heart  and  weary  limb; 
Kind  voices  bade  him  turn  and  rest. 

And  gentle  faces  welcomed  bim. 
The  dawn  is  up — th«  guest  is  gone. 

The  cottage  hearth  is  blazing  still : 
Heaven  pity  all  poor  wanderers  lone ! 

Hark  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  I 


THE  ROSE  UPON  MY  BALCONY 


THB  rose  upon  my  balcony  the  morning  air  perfuming, 
Was  l€»fle88  all  the  winter  time  and  pining  for  the  spring ; 
You  ask  me  why  her  breath  is  sweet,  and  why  her  cheek  ii 
blooming : 
It  18  because  the  sun  is  out  and  birds  begin  to  sing. 

The  nightingale,  whose  melody  is  through  the  greenwood  ringing, 
Was  silent  when  the  boughs  were  bare  and  winds  were  blowing 

keen: 
And  if^  Mamma,  you  ask  of  me  the  reason  of  his  singing, 
It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  all  the  leaves  are  green. 

Thus  each  performs  his  part.  Mamma :  the  birds  have  found  their 

▼oices, 
The  blowing  rose  a  flush.  Mamma,  her  bonny  cheek  to  dye ; 
And  there's  sunshine  in  my  heart.  Mamma,  which  wakens  and 

rejoices, 
And  so  I  sing  and  blush,  Mamma,  and  that's  the  reason  why. 


ABD-EL-KADER  AT  TOULON; 

OR,  THE  ca(;ei)  hawk 

No  more,  thou  lithe  and  long-winged  hawk,  of  desert  life  for 
thee; 
No  more  across  the  sultry  sands  shalt  thou  go  swooping 
free: 
Blunt  idle  talons,  idle  beak,  with  spuming  of  thy  chain, 
Shatter  against  thy  cage  the  wing  thou  ne'er  mayst  spread  again. 

Long,  sitting  by  their  watch  fires,  shall  the  Eabyles  tell  the  tale 

Of  thy  dash  from  Ben  Halifa  on  the  &t  Meti^ja  vale ; 

How  thou   swept'st    the  desert   over,   bearing    down    the   wiM 

El  Riff, 
From  eastern  Beni  Salah  to  western  Ouad  Shelif ; 

How  thy  white  burnous  went  streaming,  like  the  storm-rack  o'er 

the  sea, 
When  thou  rodest  in  the  vanward  of  the  Moorish  chivalry ; 
How  thy  razzia  was  a  whirlwind,  thy  onset  a  simoom, 
How  thy  sword>sweep  was  the  lightning,  dealing  death  from  out 

the  gloom ! 

Nor  less  quick  to  slay  in  battle  than  in  peace  to  spare  and  save, 
Of  brave  men  wisest  counsellor,  of  wise  counsellors  most  brave ; 
How  the  eye  that  flashed  destruction  could  beam  gentleness  and 

love; 
How  lion  in  thee  mated  lamb,  how  eagle  mated  dove  1 

AvailM  not  or  steel  or  shot  'gainst  that  charmed  life  secure, 
Till  cunning  France,  in  last  resource,  tossed  up  the  golden  lure ; 
And  the  carrion   buzzards  round   him  stooped,  Pithless,  to   the 

cast, 
And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  caught  and  caged  at  last. 
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Weep,  maidenB  of  Zerifah,  above  the  laden  loom  ! 
Scar,  chieftains  of  Al  Elmah,  your  cheeks  in  grief  and  gloom ! 
Sons  of  the  Beni  Snazam,  throw  down  the  useless  lance, 
And  stoop  your  necks  and  bare  your  backs  to  yoke  and  scourge  of 
France! 

Twas  not  in  figbt  they  bore  him  down :  he  never  cried  amhn  ; 
He  never  sank  his  sword  before  the  Pkince  of  F&anohistan  ; 
But  with  traitors  all  around  him,  his  star  upon  the  wane, 
He  heard  the  voice  of  Allah,  and  he  would  not  strive  in  vain. 

They  gave  him  what  he  asked  them  :  from  king  to  king  he  spake. 
As  one  that  plighted  word  and  seal  not  knoweth  how  to  bres^ : 
''Let  me  pass  from  out  my  deserts,  be't  mine  own  choice  where 

to  go; 
I  brook  no  fettered  life  to  live,  a  captive  and  a  show." 

And  they  promised,  and  he  trusted  them,  and  proud  and  calm  he 

came, 
Upon  his  black  mare  riding,  girt  with  his  sword  of  fame. 
Good  steed,  good  swonl,  he  rendered  both  unto  the  Fraukish  throng ; 
He  knew  them  false  and  fickle — but  a  Prince's  word  is  strong. 

How  have  they  kept  their  promise  ?     Turned  they  the  vessel's  prow 
Unto  Acre,  Alexandria,  as  they  have  sworn  e'en  now  ] 
Not  so :  from  Oran  northwards  the  white  sails  gleam  and  glance. 
And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  borne  away  to  France ! 

Where  Toulon's  white-walled  lazaret  looks  southward  o'er  the  wave, 

Sits  he  that  trusted  m  the  word  a  son  of  Louis  gave. 

O  noble  &ith  of  noble  heart !     And  was  the  warning  vain, 

The  text  writ  by  the  Bourbon  in  the  blurred  black  book  of  Spain  t 

They  have  need  of  thee  to  gaze  on,  they  have  need  of  thee  to  grace 
The  triumph  of  the  Prince,  to  gild  the  pinchbeck  of  their  race. 
Words  are  but  wind ;  conditions  must  be  construed  by  Guizot  ; 
Dash  out  thy  heart,  thou  desert  hawk,  ere  thou  art  made  a  show  1 


AT  THE  CHURCH  GATB 


A  LTHOUGH  I  enter  not^ 
l\    Tet  roond  about  the  sptA 
*    ^       OfttimeB  I  borer ; 
And  near  tbs  sicred  gmte^ 
With  longing  ejes  I  wmit» 
Expectant  of  ber. 

The  Minster  beQ  tdls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout^ 

And  noiae  and  humming : 
ThejVe  busb'd  the  Minster  bell : 
The  organ  'gins  to  swell : 

She's  comings  she's  oomiqg  f 

MjT  lady  comes  at  1ast» 
Timid,  and  stepping  &st. 

And  hastening  hither, 
With  modest  eyes  downcast : 
She  comes — she's  here — she's 

May  HeaTi^  go  with  her ! 

Kneel,  ondistorbed,  fiur  Saint ! 
Pbur  out  3rour  praise  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly ; 
I  win  not  enter  there, 
To  sully  your  pure  prsyer 

\nth  thou^ts  nnn4y. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 
Rouml  the  forbidden  places 

Lingering  a  minute 
Like  outcast  siurits  who  wait 
And  see  thitnigh  heaven's  gate 

An«^*!s  within  it* 


TBS  END  OF  THE  PLAY 


THE  play  U  done ;  tha  carUin  drops, 
Slow  fiJling  to  the  prompteHB  bell : 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops. 
And  looks  around,  to  say  farew^. 
It  is  an  irksome  wont  and  ta«k ; 

And,  when  he's  laughed  and  said  his  say, 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 
A  fiicfl  that's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  ends, 

Let's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme, 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends. 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas  time.* 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts, 

That  Fate  ere  long  shall  bid  you  play ; 
Good  night  I  with  honest  gentle  hearts 

A  kindly  greeting  go  alway ! 

Good  night ! — I'd  aay,  the  griefe,  the  joyi, 

Just  hint«d  in  this  mimic  page. 
The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys. 

Are  but  repeated  in  our  age. 
I'd  say,  your  woes  were  not  leas  keen. 

Your  hopes  more  vain,  than  those  of  men  ; 
Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 

At  fbrty-fiye  played  o'er  again. 

TA  say,  we  suffer  and  we  strive, 
Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boja; 

With  griiizled  bewiis  at  forty-five. 
As  erat  at  twelve  in  corduroys. 
ThM*  vwH*  «tn  priotad  »i  tb*  and  of  a  CbriitmM  bogk  (lS48->),  "  Dr. 
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And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth, 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray. 

Pray  Heaven  that  early  Love  and  Truth 
May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 

rd  say,  how  fate  may  change  and  shift; 
The  prize  he  sometimes  with  the  fool, 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift. 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  Mi^ 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown. 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 

The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  t 

Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  gave  J 
Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine^ 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  ?  * 
We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so, 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all. 
That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

That's  free  to  give,  or  to  recall 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit : 

Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state! 
His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit, 

Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 
Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  whed 

To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  1 
Oome,  brother,  in  that  dust  well  kneel. 

Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thua. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance, 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed ; 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance, 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
Amen !  whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  Ood  the  heart  may  kindly  glow. 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent|  - 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

•  a  &  oh.  29th  November  1948.  mL  42. 
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Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 

Let  young  and  old  tuxept  their  port, 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  within  boaest  heart, 
Who  miMca  or  who  wins  the  prize. 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  u  you  can ; 
But  if  you  fkjl,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  Ood,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young  I 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays); 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  days : 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 

The  joyfiil  angels  raised  it  then : 
Olory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 

Hy  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth  ; 

I  lay  the  weary  pea  aside, 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirt^ 

As  fits  the  solemn  Cbristmastide. 
Afl  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  itill— 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will 


THE  BALLAD  OF  BOUILLABAISSE 


A  STREET  there  Is  hi  Paris  femous, 
For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields. 
Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  its  name  b— 
The  New  Street  of  the  Little  Fields. 
And  here's  an  inn,  not  rich  and  splendid. 

But  still  in  comfortable  case ; 
The  which  in  youth  I  oft  attended. 
To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 


Tlus  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish 

A  sort  of  soup  or  broth,  or  brew, 
Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes, 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo : 
Oreen  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  safiron. 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace : 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terra's  tavern 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed,  a  rich  and  savoury  stew  'tis ; 

And  true  philosophers,  methinks, 
Who  love  all  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinkii 
And  Cordelier  or  Benedictine 

Might  gladly,  sure,  his  lot  embrace. 
Nor  find  a  fast-day  too  afflicting, 

Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is  1 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is,  as  befbre ; 
The  smiling  red-cheeked  ScailUre  Is 

Still  opening  oysters  at  the  door. 
Is  TerrA  still  alive  and  able  1 

I  recollect  his  droll  grimace : 
He'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table. 

And  hope  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse. 
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We  aito' — Dotfaing'B  chuged  or  oMa*. 

"How's  H(mmetir  Tkkx^  miter,  l»»yl" 
The  mitcT  staivB,  uid  shnt^i  hia  BhouMtt — 

"  Honai«ir  is  dead  tluB  niAny  4  daj." 
"  It  is  tbfl  lot  of  sunt  and  aumer, 

So  hraicet  Trautf  e  mn  hia  noe." 
"What  wQl  Uoiuiear  require  ftrdiiiDerl" 

"Say,  do  yon  atill  cook  Boaillabaiiaet" 

"  Oh,  oai,  Monrienr,"  'a  the  waiter's  anawor  j 

"  Quel  vin  HoDsieur  d^Hire-t-il  1 " 
"Tell  me  a  good  one." — "That  I  ran.  Sir: 

The  Chambertin  with  yellow  eeaL" 
"So  TKBKi's  gone,"  I  Bay,  and  aink  in 

My  old  acciutom'd  conier-plaw ; 
"  He'a  done  with  reasting  anil  with  (Irinkiii^ 

With  Burgundy  and  BouiUahaisM." 

Uy  old  accuatota'd  corner  here  is. 

The  table  atill  ia  in  the  nook ; 
Ah !  vanished  many  a  Inisy  year  is 

This  well-knowti  chair  aince  bst  I  took. 
When  fint  I  saw  je,  eari  luoghi, 

I'd  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  &re, 
And  now  a  grizzled,  grim  old  fogy, 

I  ait  and  wait  for  Bouillabaisse, 

Where  are  you,  old  companions  trusty 

Of  early  days  here  met  to  dine  T 
Come,  waiter  !  quick,  a  fiagon  cnisty — 

III  pledge  them  in  the  good  olil  wine. 
The  kind  old  voices  and  old  faces 

My  memory  can  quick  retr.ice ; 
Around  the  boatd  they  take  their  places, 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

There's  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage; 

There's  langhmg  Ton  is  laughing  yet ; 
There's  biave  AnoiTBTUs  drives  his  csrriage; 

There's  poor  old  Fsxd  in  the  Gtuettt ; 
On  Jakes's  head  the  grass  is  growing  : 

Good  Lord  !  the  world  has  wagged  apaee 
Knee  here  we  set  the  claret  flowing. 

And  drank,  and  ate  the  Bouillahusae. 
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Ah  me  1  how  quick  the  days  are  flittiiigl 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 

In  this  same  place — ^but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me^ 

A  dear  dear  face  looked  fondly  np» 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  dieer  me 

— ^There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cap. 


I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it 

Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes : 
Fill  up  the  lonely  glass,  and  drain  it 

In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 
Welcome  the  wine,  whato'er  the  seal  is ; 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is. 

^-Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse  f 


MAY-DAT  ODE 


BUT  yesteida;  a  naled  sod 
The  lUndies  Roeercd  from  Rotten  Row, 
And  cant«i«d  o'er  it  to  and  fro : 
And  see  'tis  done  I 
Ab  though  'twere  by  a  wizaid'a  rod 
A  blazing  arch  of  lucid  glass 
Leaps  like  a  fountain  fVom  the  graee 
To  meet  the  aun  1 

A  quiet  green  but  bm  days  nnoe. 
With  cattle  hinwaiag  in  the  shade  : 
And  here  are  lines  of  bright  arcade 
Id  order  raised  I 
A  palace  as  for  fairj  prince, 
A  rare  pBTilion,  such  as  man 
Saw  never  since  manhind  b^an, 

And  built  and  glazed  I 

A  peaceful  place  it  was  but  now, 
And  lo!  within  ita  shining  straeta 
A  multitude  of  nations  meets ; 

A  rountlew  throng 
I  iee  beneath  the  crystal  t)ow, 
And  Gaul  and  Gorman,  Russ  and  Turk, 
Each  with  his  native  handiwork 

And  buBj  tongue. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  and  awe 

To  mark  the  different  garb  of  each, 
The  chan^g  tongue,  the  various  speech 
Together  blent : 
A  tlirill,  methinks,  like  His  who  saw 
"  All  people  dwelling  upon  earth 
Praising  our  God  with  solemn  mirth 
And  one  oatamt.* 
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High  SoTereign,  in  your  Royal  Rtat<% 
CaptainBy  and  chiefs,  and  councillorBi 
Before  the  lofty  palace  doors 

Are  open  set, — 
Hash !  ere  you  pass  the  shining  gate ; 
Hush  !  ere  the  hesTing  curtain  draws^ 
And  let  the  Royal  pageant  pause 

A  moment  yet 

People  and  prince  a  silence  keep ! 
Bow  coronet  and  kingly  crown, 
Helmet  and  plume,  how  lowly  down. 

The  while  the  priest^ 
Before  the  splendid  portal  step 

(While  still  the  wondrous  banquet  stays), 
From  Heaven  supreme  a  blessing  prays 

Upon  the  feast. 

Then  onwards  let  the  triumph  march ; 
Then  let  the  loud  artillery  roll, 
And  trumpets  ring^  and  joy-bells  toll, 

And  pass  the  gate. 
Pass  underneath  the  shining  arch, 

'Neath  which  the  leafy  elms  are  green ; 
Ascend  unto  your  throne,  0  Queen ! 

And  take  your  state. 

Behold  her  in  her  Royal  place ; 
A  gentle  lady ;  and  the  hand 
That  sways  the  sceptre  of  this  land. 

How  frail  and  weak ! 
Soft  is  the  voice,  and  fair  the  face : 

She  breathes  amen  to  prayer  and  hymn ; 
No  wonder  that  her  eyes  are  dim, 

,  And  pale  her  cheek. 

This  moment  round  her  empire's  shores 
The  winds  of  Austral  winter  sweep, 
And  thousands  lie  in  midnight  sleep 

At  rest  to4ay. 
Oh !  awful  is  that  crown  of  youn^ 
Queen  of  innumerable  realms 
Sitting  beneath  the  budding  elms 

Of  English  May ! 
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A  mainataeeptn  'tis  to  bear: 
StraogB  m^tery  of  Ood  vhid  Mt 
Upon  her  brow  jod  cocoDet, — 

The  teenxnt  cnnm 
Of  aQ  the  worid,  on  one  »  &ir] 
That  Aaae  ho-  to  it  from  her  Uith, 
Aad  bade  the  aoos  of  aU  tlie  arth 

To  her  bow  down. 

The  Rpneentatini  of  man 
Heie  from  the  &r  Antipodes, 
And  from  the  subject  Indian  seas, 

In  «>ngn«B  meet ; 
From  Airic  and  btm  HiaduBtan, 
From  Western  cmitiaeDt  and  isle. 
The  envoys  of  her  empire  pile 

Gifts  at  her  feet ; 

Oar  bretfaren  cnm  the  Atlantic  tides, 
Loading  the  gallant  decks  whirb  once 
Roared  a  defiance  to  our  guns, 

With  peaceful  store ; 
Symbol  of  peaces  their  Tceael  rides !  * 
O'er  Euf^ish  waves  Boat  Star  and  Stripe, 
And  firm  their  friendly  anchora  gripe 
The  father  shore ! 

From  Rhine  and  Danube,  Rhone  and  Seine, 
Ad  nvere  from  their  sources  gush. 
The  swelliog  floods  of  nations  rush,  . 

And  seawanl  pour :    . 
From  coast  to  coast  in  deadly  chain, 

With  oHuitlesi  ships  we  bridge  the  straits. 
And  angry  ocean  separatee 

Europe  no  more. 

From  Uississippi  and  from  Nile — 
From  Baltic,  Gaugea,  Boephonia, 
In  England's  arlc  awembled  thus 

Are  friend  and  guest 
fxtok  down  the  mif^ty  sunlit  aisle. 
And  see  the  sumptuoui  banquet  set, 
The  brotherhood  of  nations  met 

Aniuitd  the  feast  I 
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Along  the  dazzling  colonnade, 

Far  aa  the  atraining  eye  can  gua, 
Gleam  croaa  and  fountaiD,  bell  and  vate, 
In  vistaa  bright ; 
And  statues  &ir  of  nymph  and  maid, 
And  Bteeds  and  pards  and  Amazons, 
Writhing  and  giappling  in  the  bronze, 
In  endlera  fight 

To  deck  the  glorious  roof  and  dome^ 
To  make  the  Queen  a  canopy, 
The  peaceful  hosts  of  industry 

Their  standards  beun 
Yon  are  the  works  of  Brahmin  loom ; 
On  such  a  web  of  Persian  thread 
The  desert  Arab  bows  hb  head 

And  cries  his  prayec 

Look  yonder  where  the  engittea  leal : 
These  England's  arms  of  conquest  are, 
The  trophies  of  her  bloodless  war : 

Brave  weapons  these, 
Victorious  over  ware  and  soil, 

With  these  she  sails,  she  weaves,  ahe  tiBa, 
Pierces  the  ererlaating  hills 

And  spans  the  seaa. 

The  engine  roars  upon  its  race. 

The  shuttle  whirra  along  the  woo^ 
The  people  hum  fixun  floor  to  roof, 

With  Babel  tongas 
The  fountain  in  the  basin  plays. 
The  chanting  organ  echoes  dear, 
An  awf^  chorus  'tis  to  hear, 

A  wondrous  BKigl 

Swell,  organ,  swell  your  trumpet  blast, 
March,  Queen  and  Boyal  pageant,  mank 
Bjr  splendid  aisle  and  springing  arch 
Of  this  fi^  Hall : 
And  see  1  above  the  &hric  vast, 

God's  boundless  heaven  is  beii£ug  blue, 
God^  peaceful  mmli^tfs  beaming  throi^^ 
And  shines  o'er  all* 
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THE  PEN  AND  THE  ALBUM 


AM  MIbb  Catherine's  book,"  the  Album  (ipeaks ; 
'^  IVe  kin  among  your  tomes  these  many  weeks ; 
I'm  tired  of  their  old  coats  and  yellow  cheeks. 


"  Quick,  Pen  !  and  write  a  line  with  a  good  grace : 
Come  !  draw  nte  off  a  funny  little  face ; 
And,  prithee,  send  me  back  to  Cheaham  Place." 


'  I  am  my  master's  faithful  old  Gol<l  Pen ; 

Fve  served  him  three  long  years,  and  drawn  since  then 

Thousands  of  funny  women  and  droll  mem 

O  Album  !  could  I  tell  you  all  his  ways 

And  thoughts,  since  I  am  his,  these  thousand  days^ 

Lord,  how  your  pretty  pages  I'd  amaxe  I " 


ALBUM. 

"  His  ways  1  his  thoughts  t    Just  whisjicr  me  a  few ; 
Tell  me  a  curious  anecdote  or  two, 
And  write  'em  quickly  off,  good  Mordan,  do  I  ** 


PEN. 

"  Since  he  my  fiuthful  service  did  cngnge 
To  follow  him  through  his  queer  )>ilgrimagQ, 
IVe  drawn  and  written  many  a  line  and  page, 

^  Caricatures  I  scribbled  have,  and  rhymes, 
And  dinner-cards,  and  picture  pantomimes, 
And  merry  little  children's  books  at  times. 


"i::    ■•::-    .  '  '    -f- 


"  Tto  writ  the  foolish  fancy  of  hia  brain ; 
The  aimleM  jest  that,  striking,  hath  cauaed  pain ; 
The  idle  woM  that  he'd  wish  bkck  again. 

**  Fve  help'd  him  to  pen  many  a  line  for  br»d ; 
To  joke,  with  sorrow  aching  in  hia  head  ; 
And  make  your  laughter  when  hia  own  heart  bled. 

"  I've  spoke  with  men  of  all  degree  and  sort — 
Peers  of  the  land,  and  ladiea  of  the  Court; 
Oh,  but  I've  chronicled  a  deal  of  aport  I 

"  Feasts  that  were  ate  a  thousand  days  ago. 
Biddings  to  wine  that  long  hnth  ceased  to  flow. 
Gay  meetings  with  good  fellows  long  laid  low  ; 

"  Summons  to  bridal,  banquet,  burial,  ball, 
Tradesmen's  polite  reminders  of  hin  snjall 
Account  due  Christmas  last — I've  aiiswer'd  alL 

"  Poor  Diddler'a  tenth  petition  for  a  half- 
Guinea;  Miss  Bunyan'a  for  an  autograph; 
So  I  refuae,  accept,  lament,  or  laugh, 

"  Condole,  congratulate,  invite,  praise,  acofi^ 
Day  after  day  still  dipping  in  my  trough, 
And  acribbling  pagea  after  pages  off. 

"  Day  after  day  the  labour'a  to  be  done, 
And  aure  as  come  the  postman  and  the  sun, 
The  indefatigable  ink  muat  nm. 


"  Go  bnck,  my  pretty  little  gilded  t«me. 
To  a  foir  mistress  and  a  pleasant  home, 
Where  soil  bcarta  greet  us  whenaoe'er  we  cornel 

"  Dear  friendly  eyes,  with  oonstant  kindness  lit^ 
However  rude  my  verse,  or  poor  my  wit, 
Or  sod  or  gay  my  mood,  you  welcome  it. 

"  Kind  lady !  tjll  my  bst  of  lines  ii  penn'd, 
Hy  master's  love,  grief,  laughter,  at  an  end. 
Whene'er  I  write  your  name,  may  I  write  friend! 
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**  Not  all  are  80  that  were  so  in  past  yeara ; 
Voices,  &miliar  once,  no  more  he  hears ; 
Names,  often  writ,  are  blotte<l  out  in  tears. 
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So  be  it : — joys  will  end  and  tears  will  dry- 
Albam !  my  master  bids  me  wish  good-bye. 
Hell  send  you  to  your  mistress  presently. 


*'  And  thus  with  thankfid  heart  he  closes  you : 
Blessing  the  happy  hour  when  a  friend  he  knew 
So  gentle^  and  so  generous,  and  so  true. 

'*  Nor  pass  the  words  as  idle  phrases  by ; 
Stranger !  I  never  writ  a  flattery, 
Nor  sign'd  the  page  that  registered  a  lie." 


A 


LUCY'S  BIRTHDAY 


SEVENTEEN  ro«e-bud«  in  a  rin^ 
,       Thick  with  Bister  flowers  bew^ 
In  a  &«gmit  coronet, 
Luct's  serrsnta  tliis  daj  bring. 
Be  it  the  birthday  wreath  she  wean 
Fresh  and  &ir,  and  symbolling 
The  young  number  of  her  years. 
The  sweet  blushes  of  her  spring. 

Types  of  youth  and  love  and  hope  I 
Friendly  hearts  your  mistress  greet, 
Be  you  ever  &ir  and  sweet, 
And  grow  lovelier  aa  you  ope  I 
Gentle  nurpeling,  fenced  about 
With  fond  care,  and  guarded  so. 
Scarce  you've  heard  of  storms  witiiout, 
Proeta  that  bite,  or  winds  that  blow  I 

Kindly  has  your  lifb  b^un, 
And  we  piay  that  Heaven  may  seul 
To  our  floweret  a  warm  sun, 
A  calm  summer,  a  sweet  end. 
And  where'er  shall  be  her  hom^ 
Hay  she  decorate  the  place ; 
Still  expanding  into  bloom, 
And  developing  in  gnoa. 


THE  YANKEE  VOLUNTEERS 

rgeon  of  the  Uiiit«d  Statas  maj  ufi,  tbiit  on  ini 
D  of  hia  compBUjr,  fas  found  thmt  nine-tmOiM  of  tbe  mi 
DCoimt  ol  Mome  tenula  difflcultj."— JftfTBtitii  Paper, 

YE  Yankee  votuntcere ! 
It  makes  mj  boeoin  bleed 
When  I  your  atory  leaA, 

ThoTigh  oft  'tiB  toia  one. 
So — ill  both  hemJHjihena 
The  women  ore  untrue. 
And  cruel  in  the  New, 

Am  in  the  Old  one  1 

What — in  this  oonipany 

or  silt;  Bona  of  MtuB, 

Who  march  'aeath  Stripes  and  Stan^ 

With  fife  and  horn, 
Nine-tcntha  of  all  wc  see 
Along  the  warlike  line 
Had  but  one  cause  to  join 

This  Hope  Forlorn  I 

Deaerters  from  the  realm 
Where  tyrant  Venua  reign% 
You  elipp'd  her  wicked  cbtuna, 

Fled  and  outian  her. 
And  now,  with  aword  and  helm. 
Together  banded  ore 
Beneath  the  Stripe  and  Stai^ 

Embroider'd  banner  1 

And  ia  it  so  with  aH 

The  warriotv  ranged  in  lint^ 

With  lace  betlizenM  fine 

And  Bworda  gold-hiltedt 
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Ton  luBty  corporal. 
Yon  colour-man  who  gripea 
The  flag  of  Stan  and  Stripes — 
BaB  each  been  jilted  t 


Oome,  each  man  of  thia  linc^ 
The  printea  stroi^  and  talJ) 
*'  The  pioneen  and  all," 

The  fifer  nimble- 
lieutenant  and  Ensign, 
Captain  with  epaulets, 
And  Blacky  there,  who  beats 

The  danfpng  cjrmbaL— 


0  CTmbd-beating  black. 
Tell  us,  aa  thou  canat  feel. 
Was  it  K»ne  Lucj  Neal 

Who  caused  thy  mini 
0  nimble  fifing  Jack, 
And  drummer  making  din 
So  deftly  on  the  skin, 

With  thy  r         " 


Oonfeu,  ye  Tolunt«era, 
Lieutenant  and  Ensign, 
And  CaptMn  of  the  Un^ 

As  bold  as  Roman — 
Confess,  ye  grenadiera, 
However  strong  and  tall, 
inie  Conqueror  of  you  all 

Is  Woman,  Woman  I 


No  condet  is  so  pnat 

But  throngli  it  from  ber  bow 

The  shafts  that  she  can  thnnr 

WiD  pierce  and  rankles 
No  champion  e'er  so  tough 
But 's  in  the  struggle  thrown, 
And  tripv'd  and  trodden  dows 

By  her  slim  ankle. 
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ThuB  always  it  was  ruled : 
And  when  a  woman  smiled, 
The  strong  man  was  a  child. 

The  sage  a  noodle. 
Alcides  was  befool'd. 
And  silly  Samson  shorn, 
Long  long  ere  you  were  born, 

Poor  Yankee  Doodle  1 


PISCATOR  AND  PISCATRIX 

LIMBS  WKITTEN   TO  AH  ALBUM   PBIDT 

Ai  iiD  thiB  pictured  page  I  look. 
This  pretty  tale  of  line  aoil  hook 
Aa  though  it  were  a  Duvel-buok 
Amuaea  uhI  engages : 
I  know  them  both,  the  boy  and  girl ; 
She  ia  the  daughter  of  the  Earl, 
The  UJ  (that  has  hia  hair  in  end) 

My  Lord  tb«  County's  page  ia. 

A  pleasant  place  for  such  a  pair  I 
The  fields  lie  basking  in  the  glare ; 
No  breath  of  wind  the  heavy  air 

Of  laiy  summer  quickens. 
Hard  by  you  see  the  castle  tall ; 
The  village  nestles  round  the  wall, 
As  round  about  the  ben  its  small 

Young  progeny  of  chickeu. 

It  is  too  hot  to  pace  the  keep ; 
To  climb  the  turret  is  too  steep ; 
Uy  Lord  the  Earl  iadojdng  deep, 

His  Doonday  dinoer  over : 
The  postern-wanler  is  asleep 
(Perhaps  they've  bribed  him  not  to  po^)  t 
And  so  from  out  the  gate  they  creep, 

And  crosB  Uie  fields  of  clover. 


Their  Unea  into  the  brook  they  launch; 
He  lays  his  cloak  upon  a  branch. 
To  guarantee  his  I^y  Blanche 
^  delicate  complezioa : 


fpai^a 
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He  takes  his  rapier  from  his  haunch, 
That  bccinlless  doughty  champion  staunch  ; 
He'd  drill  it  through  the  rival's  paunch 
That  question'd  his  aJBfection  I 

0  heedless  pair  of  sportsmen  slack  I 
Tou  never  mark,  though  trout  or  jack, 
Or  little  foolish  stickleback. 

Your  baited  snares  may  capture. 
What  care  has  she  for  line  and  hook  f 
She  turns  her  back  upon  the  brook, 
Upon  her  lover's  eyes  to  look 

In  sentimental  rapture. 

O  loving  pair !  as  thus  I  gaze 
Upon  the  girl  who  smiles  always. 
The  little  hand  that  ever  plays 

Upon  the  lover's  shoulder ; 
In  looking  at  your  pretty  shapes, 
A  sort  of  envious  wish  escapes 
(Such  as  the  Fox  had  for  the  Grapes) 

The  Poet  your  beholder. 

To  be  brave,  handsome,  twenty-two  ; 
With  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do. 
But  all  day  long  to  bill  and  coo : 

It  were  a  pleasant  calling. 
And  had  I  such  a  partner  sweet ; 
A  tender  heart  for  mine  to  beat, 
A  gentle  hand  my  clasp  to  meet ; — 
Fd  let  the  world  flow  at  my  feet, 

And  never  heed  its  brawling 
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SORROWS  OF  WERTBER 


w 


/ERTHER  had  a  lore  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  vords  oould  never  utter ; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  berl 
She  was  cuttbg  }xtmd  and  butter. 


Charlotte  was  a  married  ladf , 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  nghed  and  pined  and  ogled, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubble^ 

Till  he  blew  his  eiUy  brains  out. 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  haviug  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  Bhattfr, 

Like  a  well-conducted  person, 
Went  00  cutting  Wiwl  sod  butt«. 
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THE  LAST  OF  MAT 


or  BSPLT  TO  AN   INVITATION  DATED  ON  THB  ISIL 


BY  fiite's  beneyolent  award, 
I       Should  I  Bunrive  the  day, 
ni  drink  a  bumper  with  my  lord 
Upon  the  last  of  May. 

That  I  may  reach  that  happy  time 

The  kindly  goda  I  pray, 
For  are  not  ducks  and  peaa  in  prime 

Upon  the  last  of  May  ? 

At  thirty  hoards,  'twixt  now  and  then, 

My  knife  and  fork  shall  play ; 
But  better  wine  and  better  men 

I  shall  not  meet  in  May. 

And  though,  good  friend,  with  whom  I  dine^ 

Tour  honest  head  is  grey. 
And,  like  this  grizzled  head  of  mine^ 

Has  seen  its  last  of  May ; 

Yet,  with  a  heart  that's  ever  kind, 

A  gentle  spirit  gay, 
YouVc  sprmg  perennial  in  your  mind* 

And  round  you  make  a  May ! 


THE  LEGEND  OF  ST.  SOPHIA  OF  KIOFF 


AK   EPIC  POEM,   IK  TWENTY  BOOKS 


The  Poet  (le- 
•crik)ea  the  citY 
and  ■]HiUiiiK  of 
Kiow,  Kiittr,  t»r 
KlovA. 


A  THOUSAND  years  ago>  or  more, 
A  city  filled  with  biirghere  stouty 
And  ^rt  ^ith  ranijiarts  round  about^ 
StDod  on  the  rocky  Dnieper  shore. 
In  armour  bright,  by  day  and  night, 
The  sentries  they  paced  to  and  fro. 
Well  guarded  and  walled  was  this  town,  and  called 

By  different  names,  IM  have  you  to  know ; 
For  if  you  looks  in  the  geography  books, 
In  those  dictionaries  the  name  it  varies, 
And  they  write  it  off  Kieff  or  Eioff, 

Kiova  or  Kiow. 


lU  buUdingi, 
publio  woriu, 
aud  ordinances, 
rDligioua  and 
civU. 


II. 

Thus  guanled  without  by  wall  and  redoabt^ 

Kiova  within  was  a  place  of  renown. 
With  more  advantages  than  in  those  dark  ages 

Were  commonly  known  to  belong  to  a  town. 
There  were  places  and  squares,  and  each  year  four  fidrs, 
And  regular  aldermen  and  regular  lord  mayors ; 
And  streets,  and  allcjrs,  and  a  bishop's  palace ; 
And  a  church  with  clocks  for  the  orthodox — 
With  clocks  and  with  spires,  as  religion  desires  ; 
And  beadles  to  whip  the  bad  little  boys 
Over  their  poor  little  corduroys, 
In  service-time,  when  they  dtdfCt  make  a  noise ; 
And  a  chapter  and  dean,  and  a  cathedral-green 
With  ancient  trees,  underneath  whose  shades 
Wandered  nice  young  nursery-maids. 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-ding-a  ring-ding. 
The  bells  they  made  a  merry  merry  ring 
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From  the  tall  tall  steeple ;  and  all  the  people 
(Except  the  Jews)  came  and  fille<l  the  pews — 

Poles,  Russians,  and  Germans, 

To  hear  the  sermons 
Which  Hyacinth  preached  to  those  Crermans  and  Poles 

For  the  safety  of  their  souls. 


III. 

A  worthy  priest  he  was  and  a  stout — 
YouVe  seldom  looked  on  such  a  one ; 

For,  though  he  fasted  thrice  in  a  week. 

Yet  nevertheless  his  skin  was  sleek ; 

His  waist  it  spanned  two  yards  about, 
And  he  weighed  a  score  of  stone. 
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The  poet  showg 
how  a  certain 
priest  dwelt  at 
Kioff,  a  godly 
clergyman,  and 
one  Uiat 
preached  rare 
good  sermons. 


How  this  priest 
was  short  and 
fat  of  body. 


IV. 

A  worthy  priest  for  fasting  and  prayer 

And  mortification  most  deserving, 

And  as  for  preaching  beyond  c^)m|)are : 

He*d  exert  his  powers  for  three  or  four  hours 

With  greater  pith  than  Sydney  Smith 

Or  the  Reverend  Edward  Inking. 


And  like  unto 
the  author  of 
•'Plymley's 
Letters." 


V. 

He  was  the  Prior  of  Saint  Sophia 

(A  Cockney  rhyme,  but  no  better  I  know)— 

Of  Saint  Sophia,  that  Church  in  Kiow, 

Built  by  missionaries  I  can't  tell  when  ; 
Who  by  their  discussions  converted  the  Russians, 

And  made  them  Christian  men. 


Of  what  cooTeni 
he  was  prior, 
and  when  the 
convent  was 
built. 


VI. 

Sainted  Sophia  (so  the  legend  vows) 
With  special  favour  did  regard  this  house ; 

And  to  uphold  her  converts*  new  devotion 
Her  statue  (needing  but  her  legs  for  her  ship) 
Walks  of  itself  across  the  Gferman  Ocean ; 
And  of  a  sudden  perches 
In  this  the  best  of  churches. 
Whither  all  Kiovites  come  and  pay  it  grateful  worship. 


Of  Saint  Sophia 
of  Eloff ;  and 
how  her  statue 
miraculously 
travelled 
(hither. 
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Ami  hofw  Kfo# 


vn. 

Thim  with  her  patroo-Miiits  and 

ftof^irdiNl  here  in  caUloi^  predie^ 
A  gmdly  city,  worthy  magistratet^ 
Ymi  wcniM  have  thought  in  all  the 
The  ritixena  the  happiest  of  all 
The  town  ittelf  a  perfect  Paradiae. 


(vi«(Hirir4  ilM 


t'NHI  Ihnf 


Ni^rfH  t«i  |iiif  II 
irff. 


Hmw  thf?  iwM 

lltfN  tutMMilf 
HifiMwl  III 


tn  th^  «iih(li>r 

<*f  Ihp  IHtMAoll 


Ym. 

No,  aUui  I  this  well-built  dtj 

Was  in  a  perpetual  fidget ; 
Yiir  the  Tartars*  without  pity. 

Did  remoTMlessly  besiege  it. 

Tartars  fierce,  with  swords  and  sabres, 
Huns  and  Turks,  and  such  as  these^ 

Knvied  much  their  peaceful  neighbours 
Hy  the  blue  Borysthenes. 

I  >own  they  came,  these  ruthless  Russians* 
From  their  steppes,  and  woods,  and  fens^ 

For  to  levy  contributions 
On  the  peaceful  citizens. 

Wiiit4T,  Summer,  Spring,  and  Autumn* 
I  >nwn  thoy  came  to  peaceful  Kiofl^ 

Killod  the  burghers  when  they  caught  'em. 
If  their  lives  they  would  not  buy  o£ 

Till  the  city,  quite  confounded 

Hy  the  ravages  they  ma4le. 
Humbly  with  their  chief  compounded, 

And  a  ymrly  tribute  paid. 

Which  (liecauso  their  courage  lax  was) 
Tticy  discharged  while  they  were  able: 

Tolrrated  thus  the  tax  was* 
Till  it  grew  intolerable* 

And  the  Oalmuo  envoy  sent* 
An  U'fitre  to  take  their  dues  al^ 

Got,  to  his  astonishment, 
A  unanimous  refusal  1 
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*'  Men  of  Kioff ! ''  thus  courageous 

Did  the  stout  Lord  Mayor  haraogue  them, 

**  Wherefore  pay  these  sneaking  wages 
To  the  hectoring  Russians  t  hang  them  1 


Offtmightj 
gaUantipMch 


**  Hark !     I  hear  the  awful  cry  of 
Our  fore&thers  in  their  graves ; 

**  *  Fight,  ye  citizens  of  Kioff  1 
Kioff  was  not  made  for  slaves.* 


That  the  Lord 
HBjorinade, 


*  All  too  long  have  ye  betrayed  her ; 

Rouse,  ye  men  and  aldermen, 
Send  the  insolent  invader — 

Send  him  starving  back  again.** 


Kzhortliig  the 
bunglers  to  pa) 
no  longer. 


DC 


He  spoke  and  he  sat  down ;  the  people  of  the  town, 
Who  were  fired  with  a  brave  emulation, 

Now  rose  with  one  accord,  and  voted  thanks  unto  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  his  oration  : 


Of  their  thanki 
•nd  heroic 
reeolTee. 


The  envoy  they  dismissed,  never  placing  in  his  fist 

So  much  as  a  single  shilling ; 
And  all  with  courage  fired,  as  his  Lordship  he  desired. 

At  once  set  about  their  drilling. 


They  dlnniM  the 
enToir,  and  aet 
About  drilling. 


Of  the  City 
guard :  Tia. 
niUitla, 
dragoons,  and 
bombardien, 
and  their  com- 
mandert. 


Then  every  city  ward  established  a  guard, 

Diurnal  and  nocturnal : 
Militia  volunteers,  light  dragoons,  and  bombardiers, 

With  an  alderman  for  colonel. 

There  was  muster  and  roll-^alls,  and  repairing  city  walls, 

And  filling  up  of  fosses : 
And  the  captains  and  the  majors,  so  gallant  and  courageous,  of  the  maJora 

A-riding  about  on  their  bosses.  "^  **p***"  ' 


To  be  guarded  at  all  hours  they  built  themselves  watch-towers.  The  fortiflca- 
With  every  tower  a  man  on ;  u^J^f 

And  surely  and  secure,  each  from  out  his  embrasure, 
Loobsd  down  the  iron  cannon ! 


^LL,.L\^ 
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And  puffing  with  inordinate  conceit 

They  utterly  despised  these  Cossack  thieves ; 
And  thought  the  ruffians  easier  to  beat 
Than  porters  carpets  think,  or  ushers  Iwys. 
Meanwhile,  a  sly  spectator  of  their  joys, 

The  Cossack  captain  giggled  in  his  sleeves. 


And  how  con> 
oelted  they  were 


**  Whenever  you  meet  yon  8tui)id  city  hogs  " 

(He  bade  his  troops  precise  this  order  keep), 
**  Don't  stand  a  moment — nm  away,  you  dogs  !  " 
Twas  done ;  and  when  they  mot  the  town  battalions, 
The  Cossacks,  as  if  frightene<l  at  their  valiance, 
Turned  tail,  and  halted  like  so  many  sheep. 

They  fled,  obedient  to  their  captain's  onler : 

And  now  this  bloodless  siege  a  month  had  lasted. 

When,  viewing  the  country  round,  the  city  warder 

(Who,  like  a  faithful  weathercock,  did  perch 

Upon  the  steeple  of  Saint  Sophy's  church). 

Sudden  his  trumpet  took,  and  a  mighty  blast  he  blasted. 

His  voice  it  might  be  heard  through  all  the  streets 
(He  was  a  warder  wondrous  strong  in  lung), 

"  Tictory,  victory  I  the  foe  retreats  ! " 

*•  The  foe  retreats  ! "  each  cries  to  each  he  meets ; 

**  The  foe  retreats  ! "  each  in  his  turn  repeats. 

Gods !  how  the  guns  did  roar,  and  how  the  joy-bells  rung  ! 


Of  the  Cossack 
chief,— his 
onlers ; 


And  how  he 
feigned  a 
retreat 


The  warder  pro 
cUiynis  the  Cotr 
sacks'  retreat^ 
and  the  citie 
greatly  rejoycea 


Arming  in  haste  his  gallant  city  lancers, 

The  Mayor,  to  learn  if  true  the  news  might  be, 

A  league  or  two  out  issued  with  his  prancers. 

The  Cossacks  (something  had  given  their  courage  a  damper) 

Hastened  their  flight,  and  'gan  like  mad  to  scamper ; 
Bleesed  be  all  the  saints,  Kiova  town  was  free  1 


XI. 

Now,  puffed  with  pride,  the  Mayor  grew  vain, 

Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the 

fllain. 
Tis  true  he  might  amuse  himself  thus. 
And  not  be  very  murderous ; 
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For  tt  of  thooe  wlio  to  detth  wen  dooB 

The  mnnber  wae  eiactly  none. 

His  Loidihip,  in  his  toiii's  dation. 

Did  take  a  bloodleas  recreatioii — 

Going  home  again,  he  did  ordain 

A  Teiy  splendid  eold  collation 

For  the  magistrates  and  the  corpogatjon  ; 

Likewise  a  grand  illumination 

For  the  amusement  of  the  nation. 

That  night  the  theatres  were  free. 

The  coDiluits  they  rsn  llalvoisie ; 

Each  house  that  night  did  heam  with  light 

And  sound  with  mirth  and  jollity : 
And  Ui  lapMr-  But  shame,  O  shame !  not  a  sool  in  the  town. 

Now  the  city  was  safe  and  the  Cossacks  flown, 

Erer  thought  of  the  bountiful  saint  by  whose  care 
The  town  had  been  rid  of  these  terrible  Turks-* 

Said  erer  a  prayer  to  that  patroness  fidr 
For  these  her  wondroos  wwks ! 
n<m  tkt  vriMi,  Lord  Hyacinth  waited,  the  meekest  of  priors — 
SISJ^^  He  waited  at  church  with  the  rest  of  his  friars ; 

^iSo^  *^       He  went  there  at  noon  and  he  waited  till  ten, 
ISiSiS.****      Expecting  in  Tain  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  men. 

He  waited  and  waited  from  mid-day  to  dark ;  * 

But  in  Tain — ^yoa  mi^t  search  through  the  whole  of  the 
churtrh. 

Not  a  layman,  alas !  to  the  city's  disgrace, 

From  mid-^y  to  dark  showed  lus  nose  in  the  place. 
The  {lew-woman,  organist,  beadle,  and  clerk. 

Kept  away  frtnu  their  work,  and  were  dandng  like  mad 

Away  in  the  streets  with  the  other  mad  peo]^ 

Not  thinking  to  pray,  but  to  gunle  and  tip|^ 
WhereTer  the  drink  mi^t  be  had. 


How  bt  wwt     Amidst  this  din  and  rerdry  throughout  the  city  roaring;, 
then  to  pnlyv.  "^^  silver  moon  rose  sikntiy,  and  high  in  heaTen  soaring ; 
Prior  Hyacinth  was  fenrently  upon  his  knees  adoring : 
*'  Towards  my  predoos  patroness  this  conduct  sure  un&ir  is ; 
I  cannot  think,  I  must  confess,  what  keeps  the  dignitaries 
And  our  good  Mayor  away,  uideas  some  business  them  con* 
traries." 
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He  puts  his  long  white  mantle  on,  and  forth  the  Prior 

sallies — 
(His  pious  thoughts  were  bent  upon  good  deeds  and  not  on 

malice) : 
HeaTens!   how  the  banquet  lights  they  shone  about  the 

Mayor's  palace ! 
About  the  hall  the  scullions  ran  with  meats  both  fresh  and  How  the  groooM 

potted ;  jsiiid^ar* 

The  pages  came  with   cup  and   can,  all  for   the  guests 

allotted; 
Ah,  how  they  jeered  that  good  fat  man  as  up  the  stairs  he 

trotted! 


He  entered  in  the  ante-rooms  where    sat    the  Mayor's 

court  in ; 
He  found  a  pack  of  drunken  grooms  a-dicing  and  a^porting ; 
The   horrid  wine  and   'bacco  fumes,   they  set  the   Prior 

arsnorting! 
The  Prior  thought  he'd  speak  about  their  sins  before  he 

went  hence, 
And  lustily  began  to  shout  of  sin  and  of  re|)entance ; 
The  rogues,  they  kicked  the  Prior  out  before  he'd  done  a 

sentence! 


And  baring  got  no  portion  small  of  buffeting  and  tussling. 
At  last  he  reached  the  banquet-hall,  where  sat  the  Mayor 

Mjuading, 
And  by  his  side  his  lady  tall  dressed  out  in  white  sprig 

muslin. 

Aixmnd  the  table  in  a   ring   the  guests  were  drinking  And  the  major, 
heaTT  •  n»jonm,  tatd 

They  drank  the  Church,  and  drank  the  King,  and  the  Army  Uptto,  ninatd 
andtheNayy;  to  go  to  chBich. 

In  hd  tiiey'd  toasted  ererything.     The  Prior  said,  "Qod 
ye!" 


The  Mayor  cried,  *^  Bring  a  ailTer  cup — there's  one  upon 

thebnlEet; 
And,  Prior,  hare  the  Teniaon  up — if  a  capital  richa^ff^ 
And  so,  Sir  Priest,  yoaVe  come  to  sup  t    And  pray  yon, 

how's  Saint  Sof^yf 
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The  Pri(ir*8  face  qaite  red  wis  grown  with  horror  and  with 

anger; 
llo  flung  the  proffered  goblet  down — it  made  a  hideous 

cliingour ; 
And   'gan  a-preaching  with  a  frown — he  wia  a  fierce 

hurongiier. 


Ho  triod  the  Mayor  and  aldermen — they  all  set  up  a-jeering: 
llo   tri<sl    tho   coinmou-councilmen  —  they   too    began   a- 

NUiHtring : 
do  tnrnisl  t<)wanU  the  Mayoress  then,  and  hoped  to  get  a 

htMiriii;^. 
llo  kiH^lt  and  im*\tah\  her  dinner-dresg,  made  of  the  muslin 

Hiiowy, 
••  To  t'hurrh,  U}  rhun'h,  my  sweet  mistress  ! "  he  cried :  "  the 

way  1*11  Hh»»w  yi*." 
Wan,  tlio  liiuly  Mayoress  fell  back  as  drunk  as  Chloel 


xin. 

Mim  iiiii  t'liiir        Out  from  this  difMolute  and  drunken  Coiurt 

''*'"*  '"*'*'  •*' •  Wrut  tho  pmhI  IVior,  his  eyes  with  weeping  dim : 

\\v  hinl  tho  ]K»oplo  »»f  a  meaner  sort — 
*rhi\v  liHi,  aliiM,  wore  l»ent  uiH)n  their  sport, 
And  not  ii  HiiiKle  houI  would  follow  him  ! 
Ihit  all  wort^  swigging  schnapps  and  guzzling  beer. 

llo  found  tho  oitM,  their  daughters,  sons,  and  spouses, 
H|NMiding  tlio  livo  long  night  in  fierce  carouses: 

Aliiit,  untldnking  of  the  danger  near  ! 
On(«  or  two  Hontinols  the  mm  parts  giuirde<l, 

Tlu*  roMt  wore  sharing  in  the  geni^ral  feast : 
•MJimI  w*»t^  our  tipsy  town  is  i)oorly  wanted; 

Swot^t  Saint  Sophia  help  us  ! "  cried  the  priest. 

Al(»no  ho  onteml  the  cathedral  gate, 
Carotul  ho  Im^ke*!  the  mighty  oaken  door; 

Within  his  eom])any  of  monks  did  wait, 
A  doztMi  poor  ohl  pious  men — no  more. 
Oh,  hut  it  grieved  the  gentle  Prior  sore. 

To  think  of  those  lost  souls,  given  up  to  drink  and  fate! 


imm^^f^^ 
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The  mighty  outer  gate  well  barred  and  fast, 
The  poor  old  friars  stirred  their  poor  old  bones, 
And  pattering  swiftly  on  the  damp  cold  stones, 

They  through  the  solitary  chancel  passed. 

The  chancel  walls  looked  black  and  dim  and  vast. 
And  rendered,  ghost-like,  melancholy  tones. 

Onward  the  fathers  sped,  till  coming  nigh  a 

Small  iron  gate,  the  which  they  entered  quick  at| 
They  locked  and  double-locked  the  inner  wicket 

And  stood  within  the  chapel  of  Sophia. 

Vain  were  it  to  describe  this  sainted  place, 
Vain  to  describe  that  celebrated  trophy. 
The  Tenerable  stxitue  of  Saint  Sophy, 

Which  formed  its  chiefest  ornament  and  grace. 

Here  the  good  Prior,  his  personal  griefs  and  sorrows 
In  his  eictreme  devotion  quickly  merging. 

At  once  began  to  pray  with  voice  sonorous ; 

The  other  friars  joined  in  pious  chorus, 

And  passed  the  night  in  singing,  praying,  scourging, 
In  honour  of  Sophia,  that  sweet  virgin. 


B9 

And  thnt  him- 
Mlf  into  Saint 
Sophia*!  du^Ml 
withbii 
bnthrai. 
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Leaving  thus  the  pious  priest  in 
Humble  penitence  and  prayer, 

And  the  gr^y  cits  a-feasting, 
Let  us  to  the  walls  repair. 

Walking  by  the  sentry-boxes, 
Underneath  the  silver  moon, 

Lo !  the  sentry  boldly  cocks  hia-* 
Boldly  cocks  his  musketoon« 

Sneezoff  was  his  designation. 

Fair-haired  boy,  for  ever  pitied  ; 
For  to  take  his  cruel  station. 

He  but  now  Katinka  quitted. 

Poor  in  purse  were  both,  but  rich  in 
Tender  love's  delicious  plenties ; 

She  a  damsel  of  the  kitchen. 
He  a  halien  lasher's  'prentice. 


Tlieepiiode 
SneeioffaDd 
Katinka. 
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Titika,  iiuu<len  tender-heutai, 
Wm  (lisBoWed  in  touliil  fiti| 

Ou  that  fatal  nigfat  she  parted 
From  her  darling  frir-haiied  FrifcL 

Wann  her  solilier  lad  she  wiapfc  in 

(kimforter  and  muffettee; 
(Called  him  ''  general "  and  **  captain,* 

Though  a  simple  private  he. 

*'  Ou  your  lx)6om  wear  this  plaster, 
'Twill  iiefond  you  from  the  cold ; 

In  your  pifw  smoke  this  canaster — 
Huiu^Kled  'tis,  my  love,  and  old. 

**  All  the  nighty  my  love,  111  miss  yoo.' 
ThuH  nhft  spoke  ;  and  from  the  door 

Pair  haired  Succzotf  made  his  issue, 
To  n»turu,  alas,  no  more. 


I  In  it  is  who  calmly  walks  his 
Walk  iMnieatti  the  silver  moon; 

Ho  it  is  who  iMiMly  cocks  his 
Drtonating  musketoon. 

Ilo  tho  bland  canaster  puffing, 
Ah  ufMrn  his  round  he  paces, 

Hudilim  srcM  a  ragamuffin 

ClaiiiU^ring  swiftly  up  the  glads. 


**  Who  icocs  there  ?  "  exclaims  the  sentry ; 

"  When  the  sun  has  once  gone  down 
No  one  pvrr  makes  an  entry 

Into  this  here  fdrtified  town  l** 


How  iiin  •niitri*  Shouteii  thus  the  watchful  Sneezoff ; 

?i?rTr"i2I.Umi  Kut,  ere  any  one  replied, 

•i^yiu  Wretched  youth  !  he  fired  his  piece  off, 

Started,  staggereil,  groane<l,  and  died  I 
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Ah,  full  well  might  the  sentiuel  cry,  "  AVho  goes  there?" 

But  echo  was  frightened  too  much  to  declare. 

Who  goes  there  ?  who  goes  there  1    Can  any  one  swear 

To  the  number  of  sands  siir  les  herds  de  la  mer^ 

Or  the  whiskers  of  D'Orsay  count  down  to  a  hair  ? 

As  well  might  you  tell  of  the  sands  the  amount, 

Or  number  each  hair  in  each  curl  of  the  Count, 

As  ever  proclaim  the  number  and  name 

Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  that  up  the  wall  came  ! 

Down,    down    the    knaves    poured   with    fire    and    with 

sword  : 
There  were  thieves  from  the  Danube  and  rogues  from  the 

Don; 
There  were  Turks  and  Wallacks,  and  shouting  Cossacks ; 
Of  all  nations  and  regions,  and  tongues  and  religions — 
Jew,  Christian,  idolater,  Frank,  Mussulman : 
Ah,  a  horrible  sight  was  Kioff  that  night ! 
The  gates  were  all  taken — no  chance  e'en  of  flight ; 
And  with  torch  and  with  axe  the  bloody  Cossat'ks 
Went  hither  and  thither  a-hunting  in  packs  : 
They  slashed  and  they  slew  lx)th  Christian  and  Jew — 
Women  and  children,  they  slaughtered  them  too. 
Some,  saving  their  throats,  plunged  into  the  moats. 
Or  the  river — but  oh,  they  had  burned  all  the  boats  I 


How  the  Oot- 
sacki  niahed  in 
stiddeDly  and 
took  the  ciUe. 


Of  theCotMck 
iroopt, 


And  of  their 
manner  of 
burning,  mur- 
dering, and 
ravithmg. 


But  here  let  us  pause — for  I  can't  pursue  further 
This  scene  of  rack,  ravishment,  ruin,  and  murther. 
Too  well  did  the  cunning  old  Cossack  succeed  ! 
His  plan  of  attack  was  successful  indeed  ! 
The  night  was  his  own — the  town  it  was  gone  ; 
Twas  a  heap  still  a-burning  of  timber  and  stone. 
One  building  alone  had  escaped  from  the  fires. 
Saint  Sophy's  fair  church,  with  its  steeples  and  spires. 

Calm,  stately,  and  white, 

It  stood  in  the  light ; 
And  as  if  'twould  defy  all  the  conqueror's  power,— 

As  if  nought  had  occurred, 

Might  clearly  be  heard 
The  chimes  ringing  soberly  every  half-hour ! 


How  they 
burned  the 
whole  dtie 
down,  sare  the 
churdi. 


Whereof  the 
belli  began  to 
ring. 
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How  the  (V 
eUUtI  badfl  Ummu 
bum  tha  cburcli 
iuo. 


How  Uiejr 
■Uimitid  It ; 
MjilufU]rAi.*lnUi, 
hia  anger 


The  city  was  defunct — Bilenoe  Boooeeded 

Unto  its  List  fierce  agonising  yells ; 
And  then  it  was  the  conqueror  first  heeded 

The  sound  of  these  calm  bells. 
Furious  towanls  his  aides-ile-ramp  he  tuma^ 

And  (tiiieuking  as  if  Byron's  works  he  knew) 
"  Villains !  "  he  fiercely  cries,  "  the  dty  buma^ 

Wliy  not  the  temple  toot 
Hum  lae  yon  church,  and  murder  all  within  ! " 

Thf  Cosflacks  thundered  at  the  outer  door ; 
An<I  Father  Hyacinth,  who  heard  the  din, 
(And  thought  himself  and  brethren  in  distress, 
Denerteil  by  their  lady  patroness) 

Did  to  her  statue  turn,  and  thus  his  woes  outpour. 


HitpnjrertoUM 
Saint  BophUu 
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"  And  is  it  thus,  O  falsest  of  the  saints, 

Thou  hearest  our  complaints  t 
Tell  mc,  did  ever  my  attachment  fiilter 

To  serve  thy  altar? 
WiM  not  thy  name,  ere  ever  I  did  sleep, 

The  last  upon  my  lip? 
Was  not  thy  name  the  very  first  that  broke 

From  me  when  I  awoke  1 
Have  I  not  trie<l  with  fasting,  flogging,  penance, 

And  mortified  countenance 
For  to  find  favour,  Sophy,  in  thy  sight  t 

And  lo  !  this  night, 
Forj^etful  of  my  prayers  and  thine  own  promise^ 

Thou  tumest  from  us ; 
L(^tte8t  the  heathen  enter  in  our  city, 

And,  without  pity, 
Murder  our  burghers,  seize  upon  their  spouses, 

Bum  down  their  houses ! 
Is  such  a  breach  of  fiiith  to  be  endured  t 

See  what  a  lurid 
Light  from  the  insolent  invader's  torches 

Shines  on  yoxu*  porches  !^ 
E'en  now,  with  thundering  battering-ram  and  hammer 

And  hideous  clamour. 
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With  axemen,  swordsmen,  pikemen,  billmen,  bowmen, 

The  conquering  foemcn, 
O  Sophy !  beat  your  gate  about  yoiur  ears, 

Alas !  and  here's 
A  humble  company  of  pious  men, 

Like  muttons  in  a  pen, 
Whose  souls  shall  (juickly  from  their  bodies  be  thrusted. 

Because  in  you  they  trusted. 
Do  you  not  know  the  Calmuc  chiefs  desires — 

Kill  all  the  friars  ! 
And  you,  of  all  the  saints  most  false  and  fickle. 

Leave  us  in  this  abominable  pickle.'' 
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*•  Rash  Hyacinthus  !  " 

(Here,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  her  backers. 
Saint  Sophy,  opening  wide  her  wooden  jaws. 

Like  to  a  pair  of  Cerman  walnut-crackers, 
Began),  "I  did  not  think  you  had  l^cen  thus, — 

0  monk  of  little  fiedth  !     Is  it  because 
A  rascal  scum  of  filthy  Cossack  heathen 
Besiege  our  town,  that  you  distrust  in  7/20,  then  1 
Think'st  thou  that  I,  who  in  a  former  day 

Did  walk  across  the  sea  of  Mannora 
(Not  mentioning,  for  shortness,  other  seas), — 
That  I,  who  skimmed  the  broad  Borysthenes, 
Without  so  much  as  wetting  of  my  toes. 
Am  frightened  at  a  set  of  men  like  those  f 

1  have  a  mind  to  leave  you  to  your  fate : 
Such  cowardice  as  this  my  scorn  inspires.** 


The  itatiie  and- 
denlle  speaki 


Saint  Sophy  was  here 

Cut  short  in  her  words, — 
For  at  this  very  moment  in  tumbled  the  gate^ 

And  with  a  wild  cheer, 
And  a  clashing  of  swords. 

Swift  through  the  church  porches^ 

With  a  waving  of  torches. 

And  a  shriek  and  a  yell 

Like  the  devils  of  hell. 

With  pike  and  with  axe 

In  rushed  the  Cossacks, — 
In  rushed  the  Cossacks,  cryingi  ^*  Murder  the  friars  ! 


But  li  Inter- 
rupted by  the 
breaking  In  of 
the  CoMTlri 


^^^M 
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Ah  !  what  a  thrill  felt  Hyacinth, 

When  he  heard  that  TiUanoiiB  shout  Calmnc  I 
Now,  thought  he,  my  trial  beginneth ; 

Saints,  O  gi^e  me  courage  and  plm^ ! 
''  Courage,  boys,  'tia  uselesa  to  funk  1  ** 

Thus  unto  the  friars  he  b^an : 
"  Never  let  it  be  said  that  a  monk 

Is  not  likewise  a  gentleman. 
Though  the  patron  saint  of  the  church, 

Spite  of  all  that  we've  done  and  we've  piay'dy 
Leaves  us  wickedly  here  in  the  lurch, 

Hang  it^  gentlemen,  who's  afiaid  t " 


And  prepantloo 
fordTtof. 


Balnt  SophlA, 
liOTgpeflicii. 


She  fits  on  tbe 
Prlor't  dKraklflr, 
•tnUbUtlMck, 


As  thus  the  gallant  Hyadnthus  spoke. 

He,  with  an  air  as  easy  and  as  free  as 
If  the  quick-coming  murder  were  a  joke. 
Folded  his  robes  around  his  sides,  and  took 
Place  under  sainted  Sophy's  legs  of  oak, 
Like  Caesar  at  the  statue  of  Pompeius. 
The  monks  no  leisure  had  about  to  look 
(Each  being  absorbed  in  his  particular  case), 
Else  had  they  seen  with  what  celestial  grace 
A  wooden  sinile  stole  o'er  the  saint's  mahogany  fiuse. 

"  Well  done,  well  done,  Hyadnthus,  my  son ! " 

Thus  spoke  the  sainted  statue, 
"  Though  you  doubted  me  in  the  hour  of  need. 
And  spoke  of  me  very  rude  indeed, 
You  deserve  good  luck  for  showing  such  pluck. 

And  I  won't  be  angry  at  you." 

The  monks  bystatading,  one  and  all. 
Of  this  wondrous  scene  beholders, 
To  this  kind  promise  listened  content^ 
And  couldn't  contain  their  astonishment^ 
When  Saint  Sophia  moved  and  went 
Down  from  her  wooden  pedestal, 

And  twisted  her  l^;s,  sure  as  eggs  is  eggSg 
Round  Hyadnthus's  shoulders  I 


And  bids  him 
mn. 


"  Ho !  forwards,"  cries  Sophy,  "  there's  no  time  for  waitinj^ 
The  Cossacks  are  breaking  the  very  last  gate  in  : 
See,  the  glare  of  their  torches  shines  red  through  the  grating; 
We've  still  the  back  door,  and  two  minutes  or  more. 
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Now,  boys,  now  or  never,  we  must  make  for  the  river, 

For  we  only  are  safe  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Run  swiftly  to-day,  lads,  if  ever  you  ran, — 
Put  out  your  best  leg,  Hyacinthus,  my  man ; 
And  111  lay  five  to  two  that  you  carry  us  through. 

Only  scamper  as  fast  as  you  can." 


XVIII. 

Away  went  the  priest  through  the  little  back  door,  He  runneth 

And  light  on  his  shoiddcrs  the  image  he  lx)re  : 

The  honest  old  priest  was  not  puni6he<i  the  least. 
Though  the  image  was  eight  feet,  and  he  measured  four. 
Away  went  the  Prior,  and  the  monks  at  his  tail 
Went  snorting,  and  puffing,  and  panting  full  sail ; 

And  just  as  the  last  at  the  back  door  had  passed, 
In  furious  hunt  behold  at  the  front 
The  Tartars  so  fierce,  with  their  terrible  cheers ; 
With  axes,  and  halberts,  and  muskets,  and  s])ear8, 
With  torches  a-flaming  the  chapel  now  came  in. 
They  tore  up  the  mass-book,  they  stamped  on  the  psalter, 
They  pulled  the  gold  cnicifix  down  from  the  altar ; 
The  vestments  they  bumwl  with  their  blasphemous  fires, 
And  many  cried,  "  Curse  on  them  !  where  are  the  friars  1 " 
When  loaded  with  plunder,  yet  seeking  for  more. 
One  chanced  to  fling  open  the  little  back  door, 
Spied  out  the  friars'  white  robes  and  long  shadows 
In  the  moon,  scampering  over  the  meadows, 
And  stopped  the  Cossacks  in  the  midst  of  their  arsons. 
By  crying  out  lustily,  "  There  go  the  parsons  ! " 
With  a  whoop  and  a  yell,  and  a  scream  and  a  shout,  And  the  Tartan 

At  once  the  whole  murderous  body  turned  out ;  *'**'  ***"*• 

And  swift  as  the  hawk  pounces  down  on  the  pigeon, 
Pursued  the  poor  short-winded  men  of  religion. 

When  the  sound  of  that  cheering  came  to  the  monks'  How  the  frian 
hearing,  '^^^ 

0  Heaven  !  how  the  poor  fellows  panted  and  blew  I 
At  fighting  not  cunning,  unaccustomed  to  nmning, 

When  the  Tartars  came  up,  what  the  deuce  should  they 
do? 
"  They'll  make  us  all  martyrs,  those  bloodthirsty  Tartan  1  ^ 
Quoth  fiit  Father  Peter  to  &t  Father  Hugh. 
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Tim  nhimiM  they  came  clearer,  the  foe  thej  drrv 

Oh,  how  the  bolts  whistled,  and  how  the  K^ts  shooe ! 
**  I  rjifinot  ^i(ii  further,  this  nioning  is  mnrtber; 

(j<rtnn  (tarry  me,  some  one ! "  cried  big  Father  John. 
Ami  even  the  Htatue  grew  frightened :  ^  Od  rat  yon ! " 

It  rriwi,  "  Mr.  Prior,  I  wish  yoa'd  get  oo  !  * 
On  tiiKg'''!  the  good  friar,  but  nighcr  and  nigher 
ApiKtarofi  the  fii*rce  Russians,  with  sword  and  with  fire. 
On  tiiggf^l  the  k'kkI  prior  at  Saint  Sophy's  desire, — 
A  mTaTnble  through  bramble,  through  mnd,  and  throagji 

min;, 
Thi!  swift  arn>WH'  whizzincss  causing  a  dizziness. 
Ni((h  ihmv.  his  liuHinc^ss,  fit  to  expire, 
Vtii\wr  Ifyu(!itith    tugged,   and    the  monks    they    tugged 

iifUfr : 
T\m  (txtuu'U  pursutMl  with  a  horrible  laughter, 
Ah4  tiMi  irtir       And  hurlM  thidr  long  sficars  round  the  poor  brethren's 
SrMflrJ  iHii        ^"  ^""'1  ^^"^^  '»<^xt  day  ill  the  coat  of  each  priest, 
Ufiitr  Uyis.         Though  never  a  wound  was  given,  there  were  found 

A  dozen  arrows  at  least 


ll'»w,  fti  Um  iMt  Now  the  chase  seemed  at  its  worsts 

•"•I'*  Trior  and  monks  were  fit  to  burst ; 

HairvAi  you  knew  the  which  was  firsts 

Or  pursuers  or  pursued ; 
WiHMi  the  statue,  by  Heaven's  graces 
Suddenly  did  change  the  face 
Of  this  interesting  race, 
As  a  saint,  sure,  only  could. 


For  as  the  jockey  who  at  Epsom  rides, 

Whon  thatr  his  steed  is  s|)eut  and  punished  sore, 
DigKcth  his  hoc^lrt  inU)  the  courser's  sides, 

And  thereby  makes  him  run  one  or  two  furlongs  more  ; 
Even  thu8,  l)ctwixt  the  eighth  rib  and  the  ninth, 
The  saint  rebuked  the  Prior,  that  weary  creeper; 
Fresh  strength  into  his  limbs  her  kicks  imparted, 
One  bound  he  made,  as  gay  as  when  he  started. 
The  Man  won.       Yes,  with  his  brethren  clinging  at  his  cloak, 
SSyrtJuj^*"        The  statue  on  his  shoulders— fit  to  choke— 
fluTtin.  One  most  tremendous  bound  made  Hyacinth, 

And  soused  friars,  statue,  and  all,  slapdash  into  the  Dnieper  I 
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And  when  the  Russians,  in  a  fiery  rank, 

Panting  and  fierce,  drew  up  along  the  shore  ; 
(For  here  the  vain  pursuing  they  forbore, 

Nor  cared  they  to  surpass  the  river's  bank) ; 

Then,  looking  from  the  rocks  and  rushes  dank, 
A  sight  they  witnessed  never  seen  before, 

And  which,  with  its  accompaniments  glorious^ 

Is  writ  r  the  golden  book,  or  liber  aureus. 

Plump  in  the  Dnieper  flounced  the  friar  and  friends, — 
They  dangling  round  his  neck,  he  fit  to  choke^ 
When  suddenly  his  most  miraculous  cloak 

Over  the  billowy  waves  itself  extends, 

Down  from  his  shoulders  quietly  descends 
The  venerable  Sophy's  statue  of  oak ; 

Which,  sitting  down  upon  the  cloak  so  ample. 

Bids  all  the  brethren  follow  its  example  1 

Each  at  her  bidding  sat,  and  sat  at  ease ; 

The  statue  'gan  a  gracious  conversation. 

And  (waving  to  the  foe  a  salutation) 
Sail'd  with  her  wondering  happy  prot^gds 
Gaily  adown  the  wide  Borysthenes, 

Until  they  came  unto  some  friendly  nation. 
And  when  the  heathen  had  at  length  grown  shy  of 
Their  conquest^  she  one  day  came  back  again  to  Eio£ 


And  how  the 
Saniani  SAW 


The  lUtne  set 
off  Hyacinth  his 
back,  Mid  ait 
down  with  the 
frianon 
Hyacinth  his 
eloak. 


How  in  this 
manner  of  beak 
theysayled 
away. 


XX. 

Think  not,  O  Reader,  that  we're  laughing  at  yoxt  ; 

You  MAT  GO  to  EiOFF  NOW  AND  SEE  THE  STATUE  I 
7 


Finis, 
end. 


or  the 


POCASOFTAB 


WEABIED  ann  and  bnokn  twixd 
Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  fight 
Bound  him  pieaB  a  conntleBa  harde. 
He  k  hut  a  aingk  knight 
Hark  I  a  ay  of  triumph  ahrill 
Throogfa  the  wildenieM  FBBoundu^ 
Afl|  with  twmty  Meeding  woundi^ 
Sinks  the  warrior,  fighting  atilL 

Now  they  heap  the  fiital  pyre. 

And  the  torch  of  death  thev  light ; 

Ah!   tis  hard  to  die  of  fire! 

Who  will  ahield  the  captive  knightt 

Round  the  etake  with  fiendiah  cry 
Wheel  and  dance  the  aavage  crowd. 
Cold  the  victim  a  mien,  and  proud. 

And  his  hreast  is  bared  to  die. 

Who  will  ahield  the  iiearieBS  heartf 

Who  avert  the  murderous  blade  f 
From  the  throng;  with  sodden  starts 

See  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 
Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight : 

*'  Loose  the  chain,  unlund  the  ring; 

I  am  daughter  of  the  King, 
And  I  claim  the  Indian  right !  * 

Dauntlessly  aside  she  flings 

Lifted  axe  and  thirsty  knife ; 
Fondly  to  his  heart  she  dings, 

And  her  bosom  guards  his  lifel 
In  the  woods  of  Powhattan, 

Still  'tis  told  by  Indian  fires, 

How  a  daugbto*  of  their  sires 
Saved  the  captive  Englishman. 


FROM  POCASONTAS 


RETURKING  tma  the  cruel  fight 
How  pNle  and  &iiit  a^pckre  my  knight  1 
He  «MB  me  anzioua  at  bia  aide ; 
*Why  Beck,  my  love,  your  wounds  to  hide  I 
Or  deem  your  English  girl  afiaid 
To  ymnlste  the  Indian  maidf 

Be  mine  my  husband's  grief  to  clieer. 
In  peril  to  be  ever  near ; 
Wliate'er  of  ill  or  woe  betide. 
To  bear  it  clinging  at  his  side ; 
The  poisoned  stroke  of  &te  to  ward, 
His  bosom  with  my  own  to  guard : 
Ah  t  could  It  spare  a  pang  to  his. 
It  oould  not  know  a  purer  bliss ! 
TwoiiM  gladden  as  it  felt  the  smart, 
And  thank  the  hand  that  flung  the  dart  I 


VAKITAS  VANITATUM 


HOW  spake  of  old  the  Royal  Seer  t 
(His  text  ii  one  I  love  to  treat  on.) 
This  life  of  ours,  he  said,  is  sheer 
MdiaicfUs  MalaioUUm, 


O  Student  of  this  gilded  Book, 
Dedaie,  while  musing  on  its 

If  truer  words  were  ever  spoke 
By  ancient  or  by  modem  sages 


? 


The  Tarioos  authors'  names  but  note,* 

French,  Spanish,  Eng^h,  Russians,  (Germans! 

And  in  the  volume  polyglot, 

Sure  you  may  read  a  hundred  sermons ! 

What  histories  of  life  arc  here, 

More  wild  than  all  romancers'  stories ; 

What  wondrous  transformations  queer, 
What  homilies  on  human  glories ! 

What  theme  for  sorrow  or  for  scorn  I 
What  chronicle  of  Fate's  surprises — 

Of  adverse  fortune  nobly  borne. 
Of  chances,  changes,  ruins,  rises  I 

Of  thrones  upset,  and  sceptres  broke, 
How  strange  a  record  here  is  written  I 

Of  honours,  dealt  as  if  in  joke ; 
Of  brave  desert  unkindly  smitten. 

*  Between  a  j»ge  by  Jules  Janiii,  and  a  poem  by  the  Torldah  Ambaandor, 

(n  Madame  de  R 's  album,  containing  tbe  aatof^raphs  of  kings,  princes, 

poets,  marshals,  musicians,  diplomatista,  statesmen,  artists,  and  men  of  letters 
of  all  nations. 
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How  low  men  were,  and  how  they  rise ! 

How  high  they  were,  and  how  they  tumble ! 

0  vanity  of  vanities ! 

0  laughable,  pathetic  jumble  I 

Here  between  honest  Janin's  joke 
And  his  Turk  Excellency's  firman, 

1  write  my  name  upon  the  book : 

1  write  my  name — and  end  my  sermon. 


0  Vanity  of  vanities  I 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 

How  very  small  the  very  great  are  I 

What  mean  these  stale  moralities, 

Sir  Preacher,  from  your  desk  you  mumble? 
Why  rail  against  the  great  and  wise. 

And  tire  us  with  your  ceaseless  grumble  f 

Pray  choose  us  out  another  text, 
O  man  morose  and  narrow-minded  1 

Come  turn  the  page — I  read  the  next, 
And  then  the  next,  and  still  I  find  it 

Read  here  how  Wealth  aside  was  thrust^ 

And  Folly  set  in  place  exalted ; 
How  .Princes  footed  in  the  dust, 

While  lacqueys  in  the  saddle  vaulted. 

Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past 
Since  David's  son,  the  sad  and  splendid. 

The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it, — 

Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale, 

And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old  old  tale 

Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin. 
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Hark  to  the  Preacher,  preachiog  stOl 
He  lifts  hia  ydoe  and  cries  his  aermoii. 

Here  at  St.  Peter's  on  Ck>mhill, 
As  yonder  on  the  Mount  of  Hennon : 

For  you  and  me  to  heart  to  take 
(0  dear  beloyed  brother  readers) 

Tonday  as  when  the  good  King  spake 
Beneath  ihe  solemn  Syrian  oedara. 


UTTLB  BILLSB* 

'  n  7  ftTAit  tm  petit  nafirs.* 


THERE  were  three  sailon  of  BriBtol  dty 
Who  took  %  boat  and  went  to  sea. 
But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  Uacnita 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  gorging  Jack  and  guzzling  Jimmy, 
And  the  youngeet  he  was  little  Billee. 
Now  when  they  got  as  far  as  the  Equator 
They'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
^  I  am  extremely  hungaroe." 
To  gorging  Jack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 
"  WeVe  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we." 

Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
^  With  one  another  we  shouldn't  agree  I 
There's  little  Bill,  he's  young  and  tender. 
We're  old  and  tough,  so  let's  eat  he. 

^Oh  I  Billy,  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  yoi^ 
So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie.** 
When  Bill  received  this  information 
He  used  his  pocket-handkerehie. 

'First  let  me  say  my  catechism, 
Which  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me." 
'Make  haste,  make  haste,*  says  guzzling  Jimmyi 
While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee. 

*  Af  dUferent  TenioiM  of  thii  popular  long  haT«  been  set  to  mwle  and 
■ang,  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  iniertion  in  theee  p«gM  of  wliat  li 
iidered  to  be  tbM  correct  Tendon. 


■h^ 
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So  Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top  gallant  mast^ 
And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 
He  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment 
When  up  he  jumps.     ''  There's  land  I  see : 

"  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
And  North  and  South  Amerikee : 
There's  the  British  flag  a-riding  at  anchor^ 
With  Admiral  Napier,  KC.B." 

So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's 
He  hanged  fkt  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee  ; 
But  as  for  little  Bill  he  made  him 
The  Gaptain  of  a  Seventy-three. 


MRS.  KATHERINK8  LANTERN 

WRITTEN   IN   A  LADY's  ALBUK 

COMING  from  a  gloomy  court, 
Place  of  Israelite  resort, 
This  old  lamp  IVe  brought  with  me. 
Madam,  on  its  panes  youll  see 
The  initials  K  and  K" 

**  An  old  lantern  brought  to  me  f 
Ugly,  dingy,  battered,  black  !  ** 
(Here  a  lady  I  suppose 
Turning  up  a  pretty  nose) — 
**  Pray,  sir,  take  the  old  thing  back. 
Fve  no  taste  for  bric-a-brac** 

''  Please  to  mark  the  letters  twain  ^ — 
(I'm  supposed  to  speak  again) — 
*'  Graven  on  the  lantern  {lane. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  was  she, 
Mistress  of  the  flowery  wreath. 
And  the  anagram  beneath — 
The  mysterious  K  £  ? 

Full  a  hundred  years  are  gone 
Since  the  little  beacon  shone 
From  a  Venice  balcony : 
There,  on  summer  nights,  it  hung^ 
And  her  lovers  came  and  sung 
To  their  beautiful  E  K 


*^  Hush  !  in  the  canal  below 
Don't  you  hear  the  splash  of  oars 
Underneath  the  lantern's  glow. 
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And  a  thrilling  Toiee  hegam 
To  the  sound  of  mandoliDst^ 
Begins  singing  of  smoie 
And  delire  and  dolore— 
O  the  nrishing  tenoie  1 

**  Lsdy,  do  yoo  know  the  tonet 
Ah,  we  all  of  us  hmre  hummed  it  I 
pTe  an  M  guitar  has  thrummed  it| 
Under  many  a  changing  mooo. 

Shall  I  try  it?    DobmMI 

Whatiathisf     J/a/ot,  the fiMst  1% 
That  my  hand  is  out  of  practioe^ 
And  my  poor  old  fiddle  cncked  is^ 

**  And  a  man — I  let  the  troth  oat, — 
Who's  had  almost  erery  tooth  oot. 
Cannot  sing  as  onoe  he  song. 
When  he  was  yoong  as  yoo  are  yoong. 
When  he  was  young  and  lutes  were  stnmg^ 
And  lore-lamps  in  the  casement  hmi^* 


CATHERINE  ffATBS 
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PabtL 

N  the  reign  of  King  Geoige  and  Queen  Anne, 
In  Swiffg  and  in  Marlborough's  daya^ 
There  lived  an  unfortunate  man, 
A  man  by  the  name  of  John  Hayes. 


A  decent  respectable  life. 

And  rather  deserving  of  pnuse. 

Lived  John,  but  his  curse  was  his  wifii 
— His  horrible  wifb  Mrs.  Hayes. 

A  heart  more  atrocioiuly  foul 

Never  beat  under  any  one's  stays ; 

As  eager  for  blood  as  a  ^oul 

Was  Catherine  the  wife  of  John  HayMi 

By  marriage  and  John  she  was  bored 

(He'd  many  ridiculous  traits) ; 
And  she  hated  her  husband  and  lord* 

This  infiunous^  fidse  Mn.  Hayes. 

When  madness  and  fury  begin. 

The  senses  they  utterly  cran ; 
She  called  two  accomplices  in, 

And  the  three  of  'em  killed  Mr.  HayesL 

And  when  they'd  completed  the  act» 
The  old  BaiUy  ChartmieU  saya^ 

In  several  pieces  they  hacked 
The  body  of  poor  Mr.  Hayes. 

The  body  and  limbs  of  the  dead 

They  boned  in  various  ways. 
And  into  the  Thames  flung  his  head. 

And  there  seemed  an  end  of  John  Hayea. 


T!if>  iipaat  ^.w  'imiioit  'vur's,  :iy  rhe  tide^ 
Aiiit  T'lAC  T^ifl  i  'unpmaa's  imaaB 

Onp  ittv,   n  "ill*  niuu  *T»ifn  jb  ^ieil 
7*ie  [wrrhie  Jt^t  tf  J'niin  Hiiyes! 

Ta  iie  irinc  »r  "*r.  Mlirsirnir^  ••hiin4i 

'  Wotne  rui!  '^•acnuuiMr  si'tminni  j£t  piMys^ 

T!iK7  iCU'k  on*  naie  !ih9«(  lu  i  p«n*Ji, 

Nine  knetr  ':w.'ui  -liiie  heaii  )i  Jiiim.  HiiyoL 

L«)fUf  smii  IS  die  ih|M«c  flirpcuefL, 

Inti  iil  die  necmpiiitf  aiet^ 
T'.H  4i)nie  <me  is  Iiwc  rvntniiHiHL 

Tlirt  fibre  <)f  die  lose  Mr.  Hj.y^s. 

Anil  vhen  penple  knew  II  wtib  be 

They  w«&c  Ci^hia  wiiiiiw  ioauiicwaivai 

F>r  who  cnolii  die  nuipkreiB  be^ 
They  sui,  bus  she  TiLe  ILra.  Kbjeir 

Am  f^f^juer  or  laser  'x»  pbua 
For  wii;ke»ini!H  every  one  pkj%. 

They  hanj^  the  aMn»aB.piiiL>a  cw^zn, 
Afld  burned  the  iyoL  moriienBH  Ha; 

And  ft  writ<»r  who  Krif:*i'iies  in  proee^ 

And  nfntafft\mt»  poeciial  bjs» 
The  terrible  tale  did  compnee 

Of  Mr.  mud  Mn.  John  HayeiL 


pjkKT  n. 

Where  Shannon's  bn»d  wathers  poor  don 
And  ruth  to  the  Imendd  aefts, 

A  bdy  in  Lineriek  Town 

Wm  bred,  and  her  name  it  was  Hayea. 

Her  voice  was  so  sweet  and  so  loud. 
Ho  favourofl  her  iaytures  to  playse^ 

No  wonder  that  Oireknd  was  proud 
Of  her  beautiful  singer,  Miss  Hay 


I 
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At  Neeples  and  Doblin  the  fair 

(In  towns  with  whose  beautiful  bays 
I'd  loike  to  see  England  compare) 

Bright  laurils  were  awarded  Mjbb  Hayea. 

When  she'd  dthrive  in  the  Phaynix  for  ur, 
They'd  take  out  tlie  horse  from  her  chaise, 

For  we  honour  the  gentle  and  fair, 
And  gentle  and  fair  was  Miss  Hayes. 


When  she  gnweftilly  stepfXNl  on  the  steage 
Our  thayatre  boomed  with  huzzays : 

And  each  man  was  glad  to  obleege, 
And  longed  for  a  look  of  Miss  Hayes. 

A  Saxon  who  thinks  that  he  dthrawa 
Our  porthraits  as  loike  as  two  pays. 

Insulted  one  day  without  cause, 
Our  innocent  singer,  Miss  Hayes. 

And  though  he  meant  somebody  else 
(At  Liyst  so  the  raycrcant  says. 

Declaring  tliat  history  tells 

Of  another,  a  wicked  Miss  Hayes), 

Yet  Ireland,  the  free  and  the  brave, 
Says,  wliat's  that  to  do  with  the  case? 

How  dare  he,  the  cowanlly  slave, 
To  mintion  the  name  of  a  Hayes  t 

In  vain  let  him  say  he  forgot, 
What  base  hypocritical  pleas ! 

The  miscreant  ought  to  be  shot : 
How  dare  he  foiget  our  Miss  Hayes  I 

The  Freeman  in  language  refined. 

The  Pant  whom  no  prayer  can  appayse^ 

Lashed  fiercely  the  wretch  who.  maligned 
The  innocent  name  of  a  Hayes. 
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And  Grattaa  upnisM  the  moight 
Of  his  terriUfl  arnim,  and  flajs 

^le  aides  of  the  BhuddNing  wight 
That  Tentiued  to  apeak  of  a  Hayei^ 

Aeciuaed  let  hia  m«D0i7  be, 

Vfho  dam  to  tuy  angfat  in  dupraiae 
Of  (Mreland,  the  land  of  the  free. 

And  of  beauty  and  janiuB  and  Bajm. 


LOVE-SONGS  MADE  EASY 
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LOVE-SONGS  MADE  EASY 


SERENADE 


NOW  the  t<»il8  of  day  are  over, 
And  the  sun  hath  sunk  to  resti 
Seekinji^,  like  a  fiery  lover, 
The  botfoin  of  the  blushing  West — 

The  faithful  ni<;ht  keeps  watch  and  ward, 
Raising;  the  m(X)n  her  silver  shield, 

And  summoning  the  stars  to  guard 
The  slumbers  of  my  fair  Mathilde  ! 

The  faithful  night !     Now  all  things  lie 
Hid  by  her  mantle  dark  and  dim, 

In  pious  hope  I  hither  hie, 

And  humbly  chant  mine  evening  hymn. 

Thou  art  my  prayer,  my  saint,  my  shrine  I 
(For  never  holy  pilgrim  kneel'd 

Or  wept  at  feet  more  pure  than  thine). 
My  virgin  love,  my  sweet  Mathilde  1 


4 


THE  MIITARET  BELES 
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B J  the  Hgfat  of  tiie  atu; 
On  the  blue  riTCi^  Unh^ 
I  heard  a  guitar. 


I  heard  a  guitar 

On  the  blue  waten  deaiv 
And  knew  hf  its  musie 

That  Selim  was  near! 

Tink-a  tink,  thik-A-tink, 
How  the  fioft  music  swdDsv 

Anti  I  hear  the  toft  clink 
Of  the  minaret  beUa  1 


COME  TO  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE 


/^^(>ME  to  the  groenwood  tree. 

Come  where  the  dark  woods  be, 
Dearest,  0  come  with  me  ! 
Let  us  rove — O  mv  lore — O  mv  love ! 


c 


Gome — 'tii  the  moonlight  hour: 
Dew  is  on  leaf  and  flower : 
Come  to  the  linden  liower, — 
Let  us  rove— O  my  love — O  my  love ! 

Dark  is  the  wood,  and  wide ; 
Dangers,  they  say,  betide ; 
But,  at  my  Albert's  side, 
Nought  I  fear,  O  my  love — O  my  love ! 

Welcome  the  greenwood  tree. 
Welcome  the  forest  free, 
Dearest,  with  thee,  with  thee. 
Nought  I  fear.  0  my  love — 0  my  love  I 


I 


TO  MART 


I  SEEM,  in  the  midBt  of  the  crowd. 
The  lightest  of  all; 
My  laughter  rings  cheerj  and  loud 
In  banquet  and  balL 
My  lip  hath  ita  smiles  and  its  Bneers, 

For  all  men  to  see ; 
But  my  souly  and  my  truth,  and  my  tean^ 
Are  for  thee,  are  for  thee ! 


Around  me  they  flatter  and 

The  young  and  the  old, 
The  fairest  are  ready  to  pawn 

Their  hearts  for  my  gold. 
They  sue  me — I  laugh  as  I  spurn 

The  slaves  at  my  knee ; 
But  in  £uth  and  in  fondness  I  turn 

Unto  tiiee,  unto  thee  1 


WHAT  MAKES  MY  HEART  TO  THRILL 

AND  GLOW  I 

THE   MAYFAIR    L0VK-80NG 

WINTER  and  surmDer,  night  and  morn, 
I  languisli  at  this  table  dark ; 
My  office  window  has  a  com- 
er looks  into  St  James's  Park. 
I  hear  the  foot-guards'  bugle  horn, 

Their  tramp  upon  parade  I  mark ; 
I  am  a  gentleman  forlorn, 
I  am  a  Foreign-Office  Clerk. 

My  toils,  my  pleasures,  every  one, 

I  find  are  stale,  and  dull,  and  slow ; 
And  yesterday,  when  work  was  done^ 

I  felt  myself  so  sad  and  low, 
I  could  have  seized  a  sentry's  gun 

My  wearied  brains  out  out  to  blow. 
What  is  it  makes  my  blood  to  run  ? 

What  makes  my  heart  to  beat  and  gtowt 

My  notes  of  hand  are  burnt,  perhaps  1 

Some  one  has  paid  my  tailor's  bill  t 
No :  every  mom  the  taUor  raps ; 

My  I  O  U's  are  extant  stilL 
I  still  am  prey  of  debt  and  dun ; 

My  elder  brother's  stout  and  well 
What  is  it  makes  my  blood  to  run  ? 

What  makes  my  heart  to  glow  and  iwellt 

I  know  my  chiefs  distrust  and  hate ; 

He  says  I'm  lazy,  and  I  shirk. 
Ah  !  had  I  genius  like  the  late 

Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  * 
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M  J  duuiee  of  all  promotioo's  goDC^ 
I  know  it  is, — be  hates  me  ao. 

What  is  it  makeB  m j  Uood  to  nm. 
And  an  my  heart  to  swdl  and  ifaw% 


Why,  why  ib  all  so  bright  and  gajf 

There  is  no  change,  there  is  no 
My  office-time  I  foand  to-day 

Disgusting  as  it  erer  inuL 
At  three,  I  went  and  tried  the  Clahs, 

Ami  yawneri  and  sauntered  to  and  fro; 
And  now  my  heart  jumps  up  and  throhsy 

And  all  my  sool  is  in  a  ^ow. 


At  half-past  four  I  had  the  cab ; 
I  drove  as  hard  as  I  coold  ga 

The  London  sky  was  dirty  drab, 
And  dirty  brown  the  London  snow. 

And  as  I  rattled  in  a  cant- 
er down  by  dear  old  Bolton  Row, 

A  something  made  my  heart  to  pant, 
And  caused  my  cheek  to  flush  and  g^bw. 


What  could  it  be  that  made  me  find 

Old  Jawkins  pleasant  at  the  Clubt 
Why  was  it  that  I  laughed  and  grinned 

At  whist,  although  I  lost  the  rub  I 
What  was  it  made  me  drink  like  mad 

Thirteen  small  glasses  of  Curasao  ? 
That  made  my  inmost  heart  so  glad, 

And  every  fibre  thrill  and  glow  t 


She's  home  again  I  she's  home,  she's  home  I 

Away  all  cares  and  griefe  and  pain  ; 
I  knew  she  would — she's  back  firom  Rome ; 

She's  home  again  1  she's  home  again ! 
''The  fiimily's  gone  abroad,"  they  said, 

September  last — they  told  me  so ; 
Since  then  my  lonely  heart  is  dead. 

My  blood,  I  think's  forgot  to  flow. 
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She's  home  again !  away  all  care ! 

0  fiureat  form  the  world  can  show  I 
0  beaming  eyes !  0  golden  hair ! 

O  tender  yoioe,  that  breathes  so  low  I 
0  gentlest,  softest,  purest  heart ! 

O  joy,  0  hope !— "  My  tiger,  ho ! " 
Htz-Olarenoe  said ;  we  saw  him  start — 

He  galloped  down  to  Bolton  Row. 


THE  GHAZUL,  OR  ORIENTAL  LOVE-SONG 


THE  ROCKS 


I  WAS  2,  timid  tittle  antelope : 
Mj  home  mia  in  the  rocks,  the  lonely  ndkiL 

I  saw  the  hunters  scooring  on  the  plain  ; 
I  fired  among  the  rocks,  the  looelj  rocka. 

I  was  a-thiisty  in  the  sommer-heat ; 

I  Yentnred  to  the  tents  beneath  the  rocks. 


Zoleikah  hroogfat  me  water  from  the  wdl ; 
Since  then  I  have  been  Pithless  to  the  rodo. 

I  saw  her  fare  reflected  in  the  well ; 

Her  camels  since  have  munched  into  the  rockiL 

I  look  to  see  her  i(iia:;e  in  the  well : 
I  only  see  my  eyes,  my  own  sad  eyes. 
My  mother  is  alone  among  the  rods. 


THE  MERRY  BARD 


ZULEIKAH  !    The  young  Agas  in  the  bazaar  are  slim-waisted 
and  wear  yellow  Kli{>i»ers.     I  am  old  and  hideous.    One  of 
my  eyes  is  out,  and  the  hiure  of  my  beard  are  mostly  grey. 
Praise  be  to  Allah  !     I  urn  a  merry  l)ar«l. 

There  is  a  bird  upon  the  tcrra«*e  of  the  Emir's  chief  wife. 
Praise  bo  to  Allah  !  He  h.-is  emomlds  on  his  nock,  and  a  niby  tail. 
I  am  a  merry  bard.     He  dfat'cns  me  with  his  diabolical  screaming. 

There  \n  a  little  brown  bin!  in  tlie  basket-makers  cage.  Praise 
be  to  Allah !  He  ravishes  my  soul  in  the  mtonlight.  I  am  a 
merry  bard. 

The  peacock  is  an  Aga,  but  the  little  bird  is  a  Bulbid. 

I  am  a  little  brown  Bulbul.  Come  and  listen  in  the  moonlight. 
Praise  be  to  Allah  !     I  am  a  merry  banL 


THE  CAIQUE 


I 


YONDER  to  the  kiosk,  beade  the  cndCp 
Paiidle  the  awift  cmiqiie. 
Thou  brawny  oonniaa  with  the  sanbornt  cheek. 
Quick  I  for  it  aoothes  my  heart  to  hear  the  Bolbol  ipeak. 

Ferry  me  quickly  to  the  Aaian  ahorea^ 

Swift  bending  to  your  oaiB. 

Beneath  the  melancholy  sycamores^ 

Hark  I  what  a  ravishing  note  the  Jove-lom  Bulbul  pours ! 

Behold,  the  boughs  seem  quivering  with  deligfat. 

The  stars  themselTes  more  bright, 

Aa  mid  the  waving  branches  out  of  si^t 

The  Lover  of  the  Rose  sits  singing  through  the  nig^t^ 

Under  the  bousrhs  I  sat  and  listened  stiD, 
I  could  not  have  my  filL 
"  How  comes,"  I  saiil,  "  such  music  to  his  bill  I 
Tell  me  for  whom  he  sinapa  so  beautiful  a  triH" 


''  Once  I  was  dumb,"  then  did  the  Bird  disckwe^ 
"  But  looked  upon  the  Rose ; 
And  in  the  garden  where  the  loved  one  grows, 
I  straightway  did  begin  sweet  music  ta  compose.* 

"  0  bird  of  song,  there's  one  in  this  caique 

The  Rose  would  also  seek. 

So  he  might  learn  Uke  you  to  love  and  speak." 

Then  answered  me  the  bird  of  dusky  beak, 

''The  Roee,  the  Rose  of  Love  Uuahes  on  Leflah'a  cheek.' 


MY  NORA 


BENEATH  the  gold  acada  buds 
My  gentle  Nora  site  and  broodSy 
Far,  far  away  in  Boston  woods, 
My  gentle  Nora ! 

I  see  the  tear-drop  in  her  e'e, 
Her  bosom's  heaving  tenderly ; 
I  know — I  know  she  thinks  of  me, 

My  darling  Nora ! 

And  where  am  1 7     My  li  >ve,  whilst  thoa 
Sitt'st  sail  beneath  the  aracia  bough. 
Where  pearVs  on  neck,  and  wreath  on  brow, 

I  stand,  my  Nora ! 


Mid  carcanet  and  coronet, 

Where  joy-lamps  shine  and  flowers  are 

Wbere  England's  chivalr}*  are  met, 

Beholtl  me,  Nora! 


In  this  strange  scene  of  revelry. 
Amidst  this  gorgeous  chivalr>', 
A  form  I  saw  was  like  to  thee. 

My  love,  my  Nora! 

She  paused  amidst  her  converse  glad ; 
The  lady  saw  that  I  was  sad, 
She  pitied  the  poor  lonely  lad, — 

Dost  love  her,  Noraf 

In  sooth,  she  is  a  lovely  dame, 
A  lip  of  refi,  and  eye  of  flame. 
And  clustering  golden  locks,  the  same 

As  thine,  dear  Nora ! 
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Her  glance  is  Bofler  than  the  dawn's, 
Her  foot  is  lighter  than  the  fawn's, 
Her  breast  is  whiter  than  the  swan's. 

Or  thine,  my  Nora  I 


Oh,  gentle  breast  to  pity  me  I 
Oh,  lovely  Laclye  Emily  I 
Till  death— till  death  111  think  of  th 

Of  thee  and  Nora ! 
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FIVE  GERMAN  DITTIES 


A   TRAGIC  STORY 

BT  ADELBKBT   VON   CHAMISSO 
— *8  war  Einer,  dem's  za  Hermn  gi«iig.' 


C( 


T 


HERE  lived  a  sage  in  days  of  yore. 
And  he  a  handsome  pigtail  wore ; 
But  wondered  much  and  sorrowed  more 
Because  it  hung  behind  him. 


He  mused  upon  this  curious  case, 
And  swore  he'd  change  the  pigtail's  place^ 
And  have  it  hanging  at  his  &ce, 
Not  dangling  there  behind  him 

Says  he,  "  The  mystery  IVe  found, — 
I'll  turn  me  round," — he  turned  him  round ; 
But  still  it  hung  behind  him. 

Then  round,  and  round,  and  out  and  in, 
All  day  the  puzzled  sage  did  spin ; 
In  vain — it  mattered  not  a  pin, — 
The  pigtail  hung  behind  hioL 

And  right,  and  left,  and  round  about. 
And  up,  and  down,  and  in,  and  out. 
He  turned ;  but  still  the  pigtail  stout 
Hung  steadily  behind  him. 

And  though  his  efforts  never  slack, 
And  though  he  twist,  and  twirl,  and  tack, 
Alas !  still  fidthfid  to  his  back 
The  pigtail  hangs  behind  him. 


THE  CHAPLET 

FROM    UHLAin> 
"  £■  panckte  Bliimlein  manmgfdt" 

A  LITTLE  girl  through  field  and  wood 
Went  plucking  flowerets  here  and  there, 
-  AMien  suddenly  beside  her  stood 
A  lady  wondrous  fair. 

The  lovely  lady  smiled,  and  laid 
A  wreath  upon  the  maiden's  brow : 

"  Wear  it ;  'twill  blossom  soon,"  she  said, 
"  Although  'tis  leafless  now." 

The  little  maiden  older  grew 

And  wandered  forth  of  moonlight  eveS) 
And  sighed  and  loved  as  maids  will  do ; 

When,  lo  !  her  wreath  bore  leaves. 

Then  was  our  maid  a  wife,  and  hung 
Upon  a  joyful  bridegroom's  bosom ; 

When  from  the  garland's  leaves  there  sprung 
Fair  store  of  blossom. 

And  presently  a  baby  fair 

Upon  her  gentle  breast  she  reared ; 

When  midst  the  wreath  that  bound  her 
Rich  golden  fruit  appeared. 

But  when  her  love  lay  cold  in  death. 
Sunk  in  the  black  and  silent  tomb, 

All  sere  and  withered  was  the  wreath 
That  wont  so  bri^t  to  bloom. 

Yet  still  the  withered  wreath  she  wore; 

She  wore  it  at  her  dying  hour ; 
When,  lo !  the  wondrous  garland  bore 

Both  lea^  and  fruit,  and  flower  1 
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THE  KINO  ON  THE  TOWER 


FBOM   UHLAND 


'*  Da  liegen  sie  alio,  die  grauen  Hohen." 

HE  cold  grey  hills  they  bind  nie  around, 

The  darksome  valleys  lie  sleeping  below, 
But  the  winds,  as  they  pass  o'er  all  this  ground. 
Bring  me  never  a  sound  of  woe. 


T 


Oh !  for  all  I  have  suffered  and  striven. 
Care  has  embittered  my  cup  and  my  feast ; 

But  here  is  the  night  and  the  dark  blue  heaven. 
And  my  soul  shall  be  at  rest 

O  golden  legends  writ  in  the  skies ! 

I  turn  towards  you  with  longing  sou]. 
And  list  to  the  awful  harmonies 

Of  the  Spheres  as  on  they  roll 

My  hair  is  grey  and  my  sight  nigh  gone ; 

My  sword  it  rusteth  upon  the  wall ; 
Right  have  I  spoken,  and  right  have  I  done  ; 

When  shall  I  rest  me  once  for  all  ? 

O  blessed  rest !  0  royal  night ! 

Wherefore  seemeth  the  time  so  long 
Till  I  see  yon  stars  in  their  fullest  light| 

And  list  to  their  loudest  song  I 


TO  A   VERY  OLD  WOMJJT 


LA  MOTTB  FDUQUB 


•< 


Und  Do  gingst  dost,  die  Myit'  im  HaaraL* 


AND  thou  wert  once  a  maiden  fidr, 
A  bluBhing  virgin  warm  and  yoong : 
^    With  myrtles  wreathed  in  golden  hair. 
And  ^ofisy  brow  that  knew  no  care — 
Upon  a  brid^;room'8  arm  you  hung. 

The  golden  locks  are  silvered  now, 

The  blushing  cheek  is  pale  and  wan ; 

The  spring  may  bloom,  the  autumn  |^ow, 

All's  one — in  chimney  comer  thou 
Sitt'st  shivering  on.- 

A  moment — and  thou  sink'st  to  rest  I 
To  wake  perhaps  an  angel  blest 

In  the  bright  presence  of  thy  Lord. 
Oh,  weary  is  life's  path  to  all ! 
Hard  is  the  strife,  and  light  the  fall, 

But  wondrous  the  reward ! 


FOR  the  sole  edilicatioD 
Of  this  de<«nt  cungregation, 
Goodly  j)eop]e,  by  your  grant 
I  will  BJQg  a  holy  cliaiit — 

I  will  sing  a  holy  chniit. 
If  the  ditty  aound  but  oddly, 
Twiu  a  &ttier,  wise  iviid  godly, 

Sang  it  so  long  ago — 
Then  sing  aa  Martin  Liithcr  gang. 
Art  Doctor  Martin  Luther  sang  : 
"^Vho  lovca  nut  wine,  woman,  and  soDft 
Be  is  a  fool  his  whole  lifo  long ! " 


He^  bj  custom  patriarchal, 
Lored  to  see  the  beaker  sparkle ; 
And  he  thought  the  wine  improved, 
Tasted  by  the  lips  he  loved^ 

By  the  kindly  lipe  he  loved 
Friends,  I  wish  this  custom  pious 
Duly  were  obeerred  by  us. 

To  combine  liivc,  song,  wine^ 
Anil  sing  as  Martin  Luther  sang, 
Ah  Doctor  Martin  Luther  snn^  : 
"  Who  love«  not  wine,  woman,  und  »on& 
He  is  »  fool  hia  whole  life  long  1 " 
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Who  refoMi  thii  oar  Credo^ 
And  'no  «iQ  &  jc  ss^  u  wt  da, 
Wcse  he  boir  w  Joim  Kbox. 
Fd  proooonoe  him  bcicrodux ! 

Fd  proDooiKip  him  betezodas. 
And  firom  out  thk  congregaoott. 
With  a  Kilemn  cotnmimiioii, 

Buiish  quk-k  the  heretic. 
Who  vH]  1K4  <inz  »  Luther  m^ 
As  Dort«>r  Miirdn  Luther  mig : 
"  Who  lore*  not  vine,  vomuu  mod 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  kii«!" 


FOTJK  IMITATIONS  OF 
BERANGER 


»"»•■! 


FOTTE  IMITATIONS  OF 
BERANGER 


LE  ROI  D'YVETOT 


1L  ^tait  iin  roi  dTvctot^ 
Peu  connu  dans  rhistoire, 
Se  levant  tard,  ee  couchaiit  tot, 
Dormant  fort  bieu  sans  gloire, 
£t  couronn^  par  Jeanneton 
I^un  simple  bonnet  de  coton. 
Dit-on. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  aht 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  111! 

n  fesait  ses  quatre  repas 

Dans  son  palais  de  chaume, 
£t  sur  un  ine,  pas  k  pas, 

Parooundt  son  royaume. 
Joyeuz,  simple,  et  croyant  le  bien. 
Pour  toute  garde  il  n'avait  rien 
Qu'un  chien. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah!  &c 

n  n'avait  de  goiit  on^reux 

Qn'nne  soif  un  peu  vive ; 
Mais,  en  rendant  son  peuple  heureuz, 

n  fiuit  bien  qu'un  roi  vive ; 
Lui-m^me  k  table,  et  sans  supput, 
Sur  chaque  muid  levait  un  pot 
D'impot. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah!  &c 
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Aux  filles  de  bonnes  niaisons 
Comme  il  avait  an  pUdre, 
Ses  Bluets  avaicnt  cent  raisons 

De  le  nommer  leur  p^re : 
D'ailleurs  il  nc  levait  de  ban 
Que  pour  tirer  quatre  fois  Tan 
Au  blanc. 
Ob!  ob!  ob!  ob!  ab!  ab!  aht  ahl  dm. 

n  n'agrandit  point  ses  ^tats, 

Fut  un  voisin  commode, 
Et,  modMe  des  potentats, 

Prit  le  plaisir  pour  code. 
Ce  n'est  que  lorsqu'il  expira, 
Que  le  peuple  qui  Tenterra 
Pleura. 
Ob!  ob!  ob!  ob!  ab!  ab!  ab!  abl  && 


On  conserve  encor  le  portrait 
De  ce  digne  et  bon  prince ; 
Cest  Fenseigne  d'un  cabaret 
Fameux  dans  la  province. 
Les  jours  de  fSte,  bien  souventi 
La  foule  s'^rie  en  buvant 
Devant : 
Ob!  ob!  ob!  ob!  ab!  ab!  ab!  ab!  && 


THE  KINO  OF  YVETOT 


THERE  was  a  king  of  Yvetot, 
Of  whom  renown  liath  little  said. 
Who  let  all  thougiits  of  glory  go, 
And  daw<l]e<l  half  \m  <lny8  alx^i ; 
And  every  ni<;ht,  as  ni^'ht  vxxmt  roiin<i, 
By  Jenny  with  a  ni^^ljtcap  (■n)wnc<l, 
Slept  very  sound  : 
Sing  ho,  ho,  ho!  and  he,  he,  he  I 
That's  the  kind  of  king  for  nie. 

And  every  day  it  came  to  jkiss, 

That  four  huty  meals  made  he ; 
And,  step  by  8t<!p,  ui»on  un  ass, 

Rode  abroad,  his  realms  to  see ; 
And  wherever  he  did  stir, 
What  think  you  was  his  esfort,  sirt 
AVhy,  an  old  cur. 
Sing  ho,  ho,  ho !  &c. 

If  e'er  he  went  into  excess, 

'Twas  from  a  somewhat  lively  thirst ; 
But  be  who  would  his  subjcrta  blcst^, 

Odd's  fish  ! — must  wet  his  whistle  fmst; 
And  so  from  every  cask  they  got, 
Our  king  did  to  himself  allot 
At  least  a  pot. 
SiDg  ho,  bo!  &c. 

To  all  the  ladies  of  the  land, 

A  courteous  king,  and  kind,  was  be*- 
The  reason  why,  you'll  understand, 
They  named  him  Pater  Patriro. 
Each  year  be  called  bis  fighting  men. 
And  marched  a  league  from  home,  and  then 
Marcherl  I  tack  again. 
Sing  ho,  bo!  iScc. 
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Neither  by  force  nor  falfle  pretence. 

He  sought  to  make  his  kingdom  great^ 
And  made  (0  princes,  learn  from  henoe)-^ 

"  Live  and  let  live,"  his  rule  of  state. 
nVas  only  when  he  came  to  die, 
That  his  people  who  stood  by, 

AVere  known  to  cry. 
Sing  ho,  ho !  &c. 


The  portrait  of  this  best  of  kings 

Is  extant  still,  upon  a  sign 
That  on  a  village  tavern  swings. 

Famed  in  the  country  for  good  wine. 
The  people  in  their  Sunday  trim, 
Filling  their  glasses  to  the  brim. 
Look  up  to  him, 
Singing  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  he,  he,  he 
That's  the  sort  of  king  for  me. 


THE  KINO  OF  BRENTFORD 

ANOTHER  VERSION 

THERE  was  a  king  in  Brentfonl, — of  whom  no  legeDiIs  tell, 
But  who,  without  his  glory, — <x)uUi  eat  aud  sleep  right  well 
His  Polly's  cotton  nightcap, — it  was  his  crown  of  stiite. 
He  slept  of  evenings  early, — aud  rose  of  mornings  late. 

AH  in  a  fine  mud  palace, — each  day  he  took  four  meals, 
And  for  a  guard  of  honour — a  dog  ran  at  his  heels ; 
Sometimes,  to  view  his  kingdoms, — rode  forth  this  monarch  good, 
And  then  a  prancing  jackasB — he  royally  bestrode. 

There  were  no  costly  habits — with  which  this  king  was  curst. 
Except  (and  where's  the  harm  on*t  ]) — a  somewhat  lively  tiiirst ; 
But  people  must  pay  taxes, — and  kings  must  have  their  sport. 
So  out  of  every  gallon — His  Grace  he  took  a  quart. 

He  pleased  the  ladies  round  him, — with  manners  soft  aud  bland ; 
With  reason  good,  they  named  him — the  father  of  his  land. 
Each  year  his  mighty  armies— marched  forth  in  gallant  show ; 
Their  enemies  were  taints, — their  bullets  they  were  tow. 

He  vexed  no  quiet  neighbour, — no  useless  conquest  made, 
But  by  the  laws  of  pleasure — his  peaceful  realm  he  swayed. 
And  in  the  years  he  reigned, — through  all  this  country  wide. 
There  was  no  cause  for  weeping, — save  when  the  good  man  died. 

The  £uthlul  men  of  Brentford — do  still  their  king  deplore. 
His  portrait  yet  is  swinging — beside  an  alehouse  door. 
And  topers,  tender-hearted, — regard  his  honest  phiz, 
And  envy  times  departed, — that  knew  a  reign  like  his. 


LB  GEEXIEE 


JC  Tims  TST'jtr  TasLtt  ul  nik  v 
iMt  ifc  nisans^  &  BUS  js  im*xiiil 
XjtTKtf  Tiuri  utty  3ZU  iu&t 

jfr  mobde  <t  isft  ko  ta  icf: 

I/uif  "BS  ^Rsaer  <ni  on  oB  Ibcb  i  Tinci 

Ia  fax  vjTJL  Ih,  IsHk  oit^ff  tn  :aai  di7 : 
La  f la  Sift  UkiLib  ;  €S  jcr  reo-cczTc;  «mkbc 
Troii  piciik  d'oB  tcsb  c^uotiiAiitt  sbt  k 

Qoe  d  on  oxf  d'uk  a  fiyucBt  ]e 

Tiiu^  PJSM  pcfiir  TdOE  j^ai  zzds  nta 

Duu  on  grezikr  qn'on  eiS  Ikn  i  raigt  aai 

lifette  ki  ddt  sartont  ippumhzc^ 
ViTe,  jolie,  arec  nn  fok  rhapcm ; 
D^jk  M  nnin  k  Titrate  ficDtoe 
Scispeod  aoD  adial,  en  goue  de  ndeKO. 
8ft  robe  auad  Tm  ^^irpr  ma  ooocheUe ; 
Kaipecte,  Amour,  tea  pKa  k^ga  et  IbttiM, 
J'aa  au  depida  qui  pajait  aa  toflette. 
Dana  mi  grenier  qQ'an  eat  Ihcb  k  Tingi  aaa 


I 


A  table  mi  jour,  jour  de  grande  ridieaae^ 
Ue  mea  amia  ka  Toix  brillaieDt  en  dMEiir^ 
Quand  jraqnlci  monte  mi  cri  d'aD^grean : 
A  Haraigo  Bonaparte  eat  TaiiKpiwir. 
Le  canon  gronde ;  mi  antre  diant  mmmenfle  ; 
Koua  c^l^brons  tant  de  fiuta  A4atanaL 
Lea  ruia  jamaia  n'envahiiont  U  France. 
Dana  tin  grenier  qu'on  eat  bien  k  viQgt  aaa  I 


L£    CRENIER 

Quittonn  ce  toit  oil  nm  ruiHun  s'eriivrc. 
Oh  !  ({u'iU'sont  loia  cca  jours  Hi  regrett^  I 
J'^changenus  cc  qu'il  me  rente  k  vivro 
GoQtre  un  Aea  mois  qii'ici  Dicu  m'ti  compt^ 
Pour  rSrer  gloire,  amour,  plaiair,  folic, 
Pour  d^peneer  aa  vie  en  pcu  il'inBtanii, 
D'uQ  long  espoir  pour  la  Toir  cmbellie. 
Dana  uo  grenier  qu'on  eat  bieu  \  vingt  bob  1 


THE  GARRET 


WITH  penfiive  eyes  the  little  room  I  Tiew, 
Where,  in  my  youth,  I  weathered  it  so  long^ 
With  a  wild  mistress,  a  staunch  friend  or  two^ 
And  a  light  heart  still  breaking  into  song : 
Making  a  mock  of  life  and  all  its  cares, 

Rich  in  the  glory  of  my  rising  sun. 
Lightly  I  vaulted  up  four  pair  of  stairs, 
In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty -one. 

Yes ;  'tis  a  garret — let  him  knoVt  >Krho  will — 

There  was  my  bed — fuU  hard  it  was  and  small; 
My  table  there — and  I  decipher  still 

Half  a  lame  couplet  charcoaled  on  the  walL 
Ye  joys,  that  Time  hath  swept  with  him  away. 

Come  to  mine  eyes,  ye  dreams  of  love  and  fun; 
For  you  I  pawned  my  watch  how  many  a  day. 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty -one. 

And  see  my  little  Jessy,  first  of  all ; 

She  comes  with  pouting  lips  and  sparkling  eyes : 
Behold,  how  rc^ishly  she  pins  her  shawl 

Across  the  narrow  casement,  curtain-wise ; 
Now  by  the  bed  her  petticoat  glides  doMi-n, 

And  when  did  woman  look  the  worse  in  none  t 
I  have  heard  since  who  paid  for  many  a  gown. 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 

One  jolly  evening,  when  my  friends  and  I 

Made  happy  music  with  our  songs  and  cheen^ 
A  shout  of  triumph  mounted  up  thus  high. 

And  distant  cannon  opened  on  our  ears : 
We  rise, — ^we  join  in  the  triumphant  strain,— 

Napoleon  conquers — Austerlitz  is  won — 
Tyrants  shall  never  tread  us  down  again, 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-cma 


THE   GARRET 

Let  ns  begone — the  place  ia  aad  and  b 

How  &r,  far  off,  these  happy  times  appear; 
AD  that  I  have  to  live  I'd  gJtuUy  change 

For  one  aiich  month  as  I  have  wasted  here— 
To  draw  long  dreama  of  beautv,  love,  and  power, 

Piom  founts  of  hope  that  nevpr  will  outnin, 
And  drink  aJl  life's  quintessence  in  an  hour, 

Give  me  the  dayi  when  I  was  twenty-ouft 


BOOER-B0NTEMP8 


A  UX  gens  atrabilaires 
l\  Pour  exeraple  donn^ 
*  *-  En  un  temps  de 
Roger-Bontemps  est  n^ 
Yivre  obecur  k  sa  guise, 
Narguer  les  m^ntens ; 
Eh,  gai !  c'est  la  dcTise 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Du  cbapeau  de  son  ])^re 
Coifii^  dans  les  grands  jours  ; 
De  roses  ou  de  lierre 
Le  rajeunir  toujours ; 
Mcttre  un  manteau  de  bure^ 
Vieil  ami  de  vingt  ans ; 
Eh,  gai !  c'est  la  panire 
Du  gros  Roger-BontempsL 

Poss^cr  dans  sa  hutte 
Une  table,  un  vieux  lit| 
Des  cartes,  une  fldte, 
Un  broc  que  Dieu  remplit; 
Un  portrait  de  maitresse^ 
Un  coffre  et  rien  dedans; 
£h,  gai !  c'est  la  richesse 
Du  gros  Roger-Bontemps. 

Aux  enfans  de  la  ville 
Montrer  de  petits  jeox  ; 
Etre  feseur  habile 
De  contes  graveleux ; 
Ne  parler  que  de  danse 
Et  d'almanachs  chantana : 
Eh,  gai !  c*est  la  science 
Du  gros  Rogcr-BontcmpsL 
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OLD    FRIENBS   WITH 
NEW   FACES 


OLD  FEIENDS  WITH 
NEW  FACES 


FRIARS  SONG 


SOME  love  the  matin-chimes,  which  tell 
The'  hour  of  prayer  to  sinner : 
But  better  Tar's  the  mid-day  bell. 
Which  speaks  the  hour  of  dinner ; 
For  when  I  see  a  smoking  fish, 

Or  capon  drown'd  in  gravy, 
Or  noble  haunch  on  silver  dish, 
Full  glad  I  sing  my  nve. 

My  pulpit  is  an  alehouse  benchy 

Whereon  I  sit  so  jolly ; 
A  smiling  rosy  country  wench 

My  saint  and  patron  holy. 
I  kiss  her  cheek  so  red  and  sleek, 

I  press  her  ringlets  wavy, 
And  in  her  willing  ear  I  speak 

A  most  religious  ave. 


And  if  I'm  blind,  yet  Heaven  is  kind^ 

And  holy  saints  forgiving ; 
For  sure  he  leads  a  right  good  life 

Who  thus  admires  good  living. 
Above,  they  say,  our  flesh  is  air, 

Our  blood  celestial  ichor : 
Ob,  grant !  mid  all  the  changes  there^ 

They  may  not  change  our  liquor ! 


KIVG  CAVUTS 


KING  CAXUTE  was  weujAkozUd;  he  had  ragned  far  yon 
a  score, 
BattliD]^   EXm2S^m^,   ptishing,   fitting,   kflling  much  and 
roblnng  more : 
And  he  thought  upon  his  actions,  walking  by  the  wild  sea-shore. 

Twixt  the  Chancellor  and  Bishop  walked  the  King  with  steps 

sedate. 
Cbamberiains  and  grooms  came  after,  silTersticks  and  goldstickB 

Kreat, 
Chaplains,  aides^le-camp,  and  pages, — all  tlie  officers  of  state. 

Sliiiing  after  like  a  shadow,  pausing  when  he  chose  to  pause, 

If  a  frown  his  face  contracted,  straight  the  courtiers  drt^ped  their 

jaws; 
If  to  laugh  the  King  was  minded,  out  they  burst  in  loud  hee-haws. 

But  that  day  a  something  vexed  him,  that  was  dear  to  old  and 

young : 
Thrice  his  Grace  had  yawned  at  table,  when  his  &yourite  gleemen 

sung, 
Once  the  Queen  would  have  consoled  him,  but  he  bade  her  hold  her 

tongue. 

**  Something  ails  my  gracious  master,"  cried  the  Keeper  of  the  SeaL 
*^  Sure,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  lampreys  served  to  dinner,  or  the  veal  t " 
''PsbaT'  exclaimed  the  angry  monardL     '*  Keeper,  'tis  not  that 
I  feel 

**  Tis  the  Jusartf  and  not  the  dinner,  fool,  that  doth  my  rest  impair : 
Can  a  king  be  great  as  I  am,  prithee,  and  yet  know  no  care  1 
Oh,  Fm  sick,  and  tired,  and  weary." — Some  one  cried,  '*  The  King's 
arm-chair  l** 
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Then  towards  the  lacqueys   turnini:,  quick   my.  Lord   the   Kee}»er 

no*  Med, 
Straight  the  King's  great  chair  was  brought  him  by  two  footmen 

able-bodied ; 
Languidly  he  sank  into  it :  it  was  comfortably  wadded. 

"Leading  on  my  fierce  companions/'  cried  he,  "over  storm  and 

brine, 
I  have  fought  and  I  have  conquered  1     Where  was  glory  like  to 

mine  t " 
Loudly  all  the  courtiers  echoed  :  "  Where  is  glory  like  to  tliine  1 " 

"  What  avail  me  all  my  kingdoms  ?     Weary  am  I  now  and  old ; 
Those  £ur  sons  I  have  begotten  long  to  see  me  dead  and  cold ; 
Would  I  were,  and  quiet  buried  underneath  the  silent  mould  ! 

"  Oh,  remorse,  the  writhing  serpent !  at  my  bosom  tears  and  bites ; 
Horrid  horrid  things  I  look  on,  though  I  put  out  all  tiie  lights ; 
Ghosts  of  ghastly  recollections  troop  about  my  bed  at  nights. 

"  Cities  burning,  convents  blazing,  red  with  sacrilegious  fires ; 
Mothers  weeping,  virgins  screaming  vainly  for  their  slaughtered 

Sires.  — 
"  Such  a  tender  conscience,''  cries  the  Bishop,  *'  every  one  admires. 

''But  for  such   unpleasant  bygones  cease,  my  gracious  lord,  to 

search. 
They're  foi^gotten  and  forgiven  by  our  Holy  Mother  Church ; 
Never,  never  does  she  leave  her  benefactors  in  the  lurch. 

"  Look !   the  land  is  crowned  with  minsters,  which  your  Grace's 

bounty  raised ; 
Abbeys  filled  with  holy  men,  where  you  and  Heaven  are  daily 

praised: 
You^  my  Lord,  to  think  of  dying  1  on  my  conscience  I'm  amazed  ! " 

"  Nay,  I  feel,"  replied  King  Canute,  "  that  my  end  is  drawing  near." 
"  Don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  the  courtiers  (striving  each  to  squeeze 

a  tear). 
"  Sure  your  Grace  is  strong  and  lusty,  and  may  live  this  fifty  year." 

''Live  these  fifty  years!"  the  Bishop  roared,  with  actions  made 

to  suit. 
"Are  you  mad,  my  good  Lord  Keeper,  thus  to  speak  of  King  Canute? 
Men  liave  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  sure  His  Majesty  will  do't 
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^AdttD,  Enoch,  Laqieeh,  Cmimui,  M^lt^U^l  Methnckb, 

LiTed  nine  hundred  jeun  apiece,  and  mayn't  the  King  as  weQ 

aathejt" 
"  Fenrentl jy"  exclaimed  the  Keeper,  "  ferrentlj  I  truBt  he  may.* 

**ffe  to  diet"  leramed  the  Bishop.     «He  a  mortal  like  to  icsf 
Death  waa  not  for  him  intended,  though  commwmis  ommibu$: 
Keeper,  yoa  are  irreligioas  for  to  talk  and  cavil  thim. 

"  With  hill  wondroiiB  skil]  in  healing  ne'er  a  doctor  can  compete, 
Loathsome  lepere,  if  he  touch  them,  start  up  clean  upon  thdr  feet ; 
Biirely  he  could  raise  the  dead  up,  did  his  Hi^ness  think  it  meet 

**  Did  not  once  the  Jewish  captain  stay  the  sun  upon  the  hill. 
And,  the  while  he  slew  the  foemen,  bid  the  silver  moon  stand  still  t 
80,  no  doubt,  could  gracious  Canute,  if  it  were  his  sacred  wilL" 

"  Might  I  stay  the  sun  above  us,  good  Sir  Bishop t"  Canute  cried; 
"  Could  I  bid  the  silver  moon  to  pause  upon  her  heavenly  ride  f 
If  the  moon  obeys  my  orders,  sure  I  can  command  the  tide. 

"  Will  the  advancing  waves  obey  me.  Bishop,  if  I  make  the  sign  t  * 
Said  the  Bishop,  bowing  lowly,  *'  Land  and  sea,  my  Lord,  are  thine." 
Canute  turned  towards  the  ocean — "  Back ! "  he  said,  '*  thou  foaming 
brine. 

**  From  the  sacred  shore  I  stand  on,  I  command  thee  to  retreat ; 
Venture  not,  thou  stormy  rebel,  to  approach  thy  master's  seat : 
Ocean,  be  thou  still !     I  bid  thee  come  not  nearer  to  my  feet  I  * 

But  the  sullen  ocean  answered  with  a  louder  deeper  roar, 

And  the  rapid  waves  drew  nearer,  falling  sounding  on  the  shore ; 

Back  the  Keeper  and  the  Bishop,  back  the  King  and  courtiers  biofe 

And  he  sternly  bade  them  never  more  to  kneel  to  human  clay, 
But  alone  to  praise  and  worship  That  which  earth  and  seas  obey ; 
And  his  golden  crown  of  empire  never  wore  he  from  that  day. 
King  Canute  is  dead  and  gone :  Panuutes  exist  alway. 


TBE  WILLOW-TREE 


KNOW  ye  the  irillow-tree 
Whoee  grey  leaves  quiver, 
Whispering  gloomily 
To  yon  pale  riTcrT 
Lady,  at  eventide 

Wander  not  near  it : 
They  say  its  branchea  hide 
A  sad,  lost  spirit ! 

Oone  to  the  wiJlow-tree 

A  maid  came  fearful ; 
Pale  seemed  her  cheek  to  I*, 

Her  blue  eye  tearful. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  tree. 

Her  step  moved  fleet«r ; 
No  oae  was  there — ah  me  1 

No  one  to  meet  her ! 

Quick  beat  her  heart  to  hear 

The  far  bells'  chime 
Toll  from  tlie  chapet-tower 

The  trystlD);  time  : 
But  the  red  sun  went  down 

In  golden  flame, 
Aud  though  she  looked  round, 

Yet  DO  one  came  ! 

Presently  came  the  nigfal^ 

SaiUy  to  greet  her,— 
UooQ  in  her  silver  light, 

Stan  in  their  glitter ; 
Then  sank  the  moon  amj 

Under  the  billow, 
Still  wept  the  maid  alnnfr^ 

There  by  the  willow  1 
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Through  the  long  darkneaBi 

By  the  Btream  rolling 
Hour  after  hour  went  on 

Tolling  and  tolling. 
Long  was  the  darkness^ 

Lonely  and  stilly ; 
Shrill  came  the  night-wind. 

Piercing  and  chilly. 

Shrill  blew  the  morning  breese^ 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peers  the  grey  dawn 

Over  the  wold. 
Bleak  over  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grey  dawn,   . 
Grey,  with  dishevelled  hair. 
Still  stands  the  willow  there— 

The  M^n>  is  ooke  I 


Domine^  Dominet 
Sing  we  a  litany^ 
Sing  for  poor  maiden-hearU  broken  and  weary; 
DominCy  Domine  ! 
Sing  we  a  litany ^ 
Wail  we  and  weep  we  a  wild  Miurer^  / 


ROOER-BONTEMPS 

Faute  de  vins  d'^ite, 
Sabler  ceux  du  canton : 
Pr^fdrer  Marguerite 
Aux  dames  du  grand  ton : 
De  joie  et  de  tendresse 
Remplir  tous  ses  instans : 
Eh»  gai  1  c'est  la  sageese 
Du  groB  Roger-BontempflL 

Dire  au  del :  Je  me  fie^ 
Men  p^re,  k  ta  bont^ ; 
De  ma  philosophie 
Pardonne  la  galt^ : 
Que  ma  saison  demi^re 
Soit  encore  un  printemps  ; 
Eh,  gai !  c'est  la  pri^re 
Du  gros  Roger-BontempB. 

Yous  pauvres,  plains  d'envie^ 
Yous  riches,  d^ireux, 
Yous,  dont  le  char  d^vie 
Apr^  un  cours  heureuz ; 
Yous,  qui  perdrez  peut-dtre 
Des  titres  Platans, 
Eh,  gai !  prenez  pour  mattre 
Le  groe  Roger-Bontempa. 
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JOLLY  JACK 


WHEN  fierce  political  delwte 
Throughout  the  ide  was  atormiiig^ 
And  Rads  attacked  the  throne  and  atati^ 
And  Tories  the  reforming, 
To  calm  the  furious  rage  of  each. 
And  right  the  land  demented. 
Heaven  send  us  Jolly  Jack,  to  tead 
The  way  to  be  contented. 

Jack's  bed  was  straw,  'twas  warm  and  soft^ 

His  chur,  a  three-l^^ged  stool ; 
His  broken  jug  was  emptied  oft^ 

Yet,  somehow,  always  ML 
His  mistress'  portrait  decked  the  waD, 

His  mirror  had  a  crack ; 
Yet,  gay  and  glad,  though  this  was  all 

His  wealth,  lived  Jolly  Jack. 

To  give  advice  to  avarice, 

Teach  pride  its  mean  condition. 
And  preach  good  sense  to  duU  pretence^ 

Was  honest  Jack's  high  mission. 
Our  simple  statesman  found  his  rule 

Of  moral  in  the  flagon, 
And  held  his  philosophic  school 

Beneath  the  "  Qeorge  and  Dragon." 

When  village  Solons  cursed  the  Lordi^ 

And  called  the  malt-tax  sinful, 
Jack  heeded  not  their  angry  words, 

But  smiled  and  drank  his  skinfuL 
And  when  men  wasted  health  and  life 

In  search  of  rank  and  riches, 
Jack  marked  aloof  the  paltry  strife, 

And  wore  his  threadbare  breeches. 


JOLLY  JACK 

**  I  enter  not  the  church,"  he  said, 

**  But  ni  not  seek  to  rob  it ;" 
So  worthy  Jack  Joe  Miller  read. 

While  others  studied  Cobbett 
His  talk  it  was  of  feast  and  fun ; 

His  guide  the  Almanack ; 
From  youth  to  age  thus  gaily  run 

The  life  of  Jolly  Jack. 

And  when  Jack  prayed,  as  oft  he  would. 

He  humbly  thanked  his  Maker ; 
**  I  am,"  said  he,  "  O  Father  good ! 

Nor  Catholic  nor  Quaker  : 
Give  each  his  creed,  let  each  proclaim 

His  catalogue  of  curses ; 
I  trust  in  Thee,  and  not  in  them, 

In  Thee  and  in  Thy  mercies  I 

*•  Forgive  me  if,  midst  all  Thy  works, 

No  hint  I  see  of  damning ; 
And  think  there's  faith  among  the  Turks, 

And  hope  for  e'en  the  Brahmin. 
Harmless  my  mind  is,  an<l  my  mirth, 

And  kindly  is  my  laughter ; 
I  cannot  see  the  smiling  earth, 

And  think  there's  hell  hereafter." 
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Jack  died  ;  he  left  no  legacy. 

Save  that  his  story  teaches : — 
Content  to  peevish  poverty ; 

Humility  to  riches. 
Ye  scornful  great,  ye  envious  small. 

Come  follow  in  his  track  ; 
We  aU  were  happier,  if  we  all 

Would  copy  Jolly  Jack. 


IMITATION  OF  HORACE 


".««»»(   in  ¥M)ti>ivi 


IMITATION  OF  HOKACE 


TO  HIS  SERVING  BOY 


PERSIOOS  odi, 
Paer,  apparatuB; 
Displioent  nex» 
Philyii  coron» : 
Mitte  aectari, 
Roea  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur* 


Simpllci  myrto 
Nihil  allaboresy 
Sedulus,  euro : 
Neqiie  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtusi 
Neque  me  sub  arct& 
Vite  bibenteiiL 


AD  MINI8TRAM 


DEAR  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  ifl^- 
I  hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss : 
Your  silly  entrto  and  made  dishes 
Were  neyer  intended  for  us. 
No  footman  in  lace  and  in  ruffles 

Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chair ; 
And  never  mind  seeking  for  truffles, 
Although  they  be  ever  so  rare. 

But  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 

I  prithee  get  ready  at  three : 
Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  juicy, 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  be  t 
And  when  it  has  feasted  the  master. 

Twill  amply  suffice  for  the  maid ; 
Meanwhile  I  will  smoke  my  canastcar, 

And  tipple  my  ale  in  the  shade. 


I'/  iliifi    ,',,  v^, 
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OLD    FRIENDS   WITH 


NEW  FACES 


THE  RED  FLAG 


WHERE  the  quiyering  llgfatnhig  flingi 
His  arrows  fix>iii  out  the  donda^ 
And  the  howling  tempest  sings 
And  whistles  among  the  shrouds^ 
Tis  pleasant,  'tis  pleasant  to  ride 

Along  the  foaming  brine — 
Wilt  be  Uie  Royer's  bride  t 
Wilt  follow  him,  huly  minet 

Hurrah! 
For  the  bonny  bonny  brine. 

Amidst  the  stonn  and  rack, 

Tou  shall  see  our  galley  pasis 
As  a  serpent,  lithe  and  blade, 

Glides  through  the  waving  graaa. 
As  the  vulture,  swift  and  darl^ 

Down  on  the  ring-dove  flies, 
Tou  shall  see  the  Rover's  bark 

Swoop  down  upon  his  prise. 

Hurrah ! 

For  the  bonny  bonny  prise 

Over  her  sides  we  dash, 

We  gallop  across  her  deck— 
Ha !  there's  a  ghastly  gash 

On  the  merchant-OBiptain's  neck — 
Well  shot,  well  shot,  old  Ned  t 

Well  stanck,  well  struck,  black  James ! 
Our  arms  are  red,  and  our  foes  are  dead, 

And  we  leave  a  ship  in  flames ! 

Hurrah! 

For  the  bonny  bonny  flames  1 
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THE  KNIGHTLY  QTTERDON' 


the 


UNTRUE  to  my  Ulrio  I  never  could  be, 
I  vow  by  the  saints  and  the  blessed  Marie, 
Since  the  desolate  hour  when  we  stood  by 
shore, 
And  your  dark  galley  waited  to  carry  you  o'er : 
My  £uth  then  I  plighted,  my  love  I  confess'd. 
As  I  gave  you  the   Battle-Axb  marked  with  your 
crest! 


When  the  bold  barons  met  in  my  Other's  old  hall. 
Was  not  Edith  the  flower  of  the  banquet  and  ball  t 
In  the  festival  hour,  on  the  lips  of  your  bride. 
Was  there  ever  a  smile  save  with  Theb  at  my  side! 
Alone  in  my  turret  I  loved  to  sit  best^ 
To  Uazon  your  Banner  and  broider  your  crest. 


•  "WAPPING  OLD  8TAIBS 

"Toor  MoDj  has  neyer  been  faUe,  she  deolarei^ 
Since  the  last  time  we  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Stain  ; 
When  I  said  that  I  would  continue  the  same, 
And  gaye  you  the  *baoco-box  nuuiced  with  my  name. 
When  I  paned  a  whole  fortni^^ht  between  decks  with  yoa« 
Did  I  e'er  giye  a  kiss,  Tom,  to  one  of  your  crew  I 
To  be  useful  and  kind  to  mj  Thomas  I  stay'd. 
For  his  trousers  I  washed,  and  his  grog  too  I  madeu 

Though  you  promised  last  Sunday  to  walk  In  the  Mall 
With  Susan  from  Deptf ord  and  likewise  with  Sail, 
In  silence  I  stood  your  unkindnees  to  hear. 
And  onlj  upbraided  my  Tom  with  a  tear. 
Why  should  Sail,  or  should  Susan,  than  me  be  more  prised  f 
For  the  heart  that  is  true,  Tom,  should  ne'er  be  despised. 
Then  be  constant  and  kind,  nor  your  Molly  forsake ; 
Still  your  trousers  Til  wash,  and  your  grog  too  I'll  make.** 
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The  Imigiits  were  assemUed,  the  toarnej  wis  gay  f 
Sir  Ulric  rode  first  in  the  warrior-mel^ 
In  the  dire  hattle-hoor,  when  the  toornej  was  don^ 
And  YOU  gave  to  another  the  wreath  yon  had  won ! 
Though  I  never  reproached  thee,  cold  ookl  was  my  breast^ 
As  I  thought  of  that  Battle-Axe,  ah !  and  that  crest ! 


But  away  with  remembnuice,  no  more  will  I  pine 
That  others  usurped  for  a  time  what  was  mine  1 
There's  a  Fktival  Hoitr  for  my  Ulric  and  me : 
Once  more,  as  of  old,  shall  he  bend  at  my  knee ; 
Once  more  by  the  side  of  the  knight  I  love  best 
Shall  I  bUxon  his  Baniher  and  broider  his  crest. 


THB  ALMACK'a  ADIEU 


YOUR  Fanny  was  never  &]se>liearted. 
And  this  she  protests  and  she  towi^ 
From  tlie  trtste  moment  when  we  parted 
On  the  staircase  of  Devonshire  House  1 
I  Unshed  when  you  asked  me  to  many, 

I  vowed  I  would  never  forget ; 
And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 
A  beautiful  vincgarette  t 

We  spent  en  province  all  December, 

And  I  ne'er  condescended  to  look 
At  Sir  Charles,  or  the  rich  county  member. 

Or  even  at  that  darling  old  Duke. 
Tou  were  busy  with  dogs  and  with  horses; 

Alone  in  my  chamber  I  sat, 
And  made  you  the  nicest  of  purses. 

And  the  smartest  black  satin  cravat  I 

At  night  with  that  vile  Lady  Frances 

{fh/aimiU  moi  tapmerie) 
Tou  danced  every  one  of  the  dances^ 

And  never  once  thought  of  poor  me  I 
Men  pauvre  petti  coeur  I  what  a  shiver 

I  felt  as  she  danced  the  last  set ; 
And  you  gave,  0  mon  Dieu  I  to  revive  her 

My  beautifiil  vinegarctte ! 

Betum,  love !  away  with  coquetting; 

This  flirting  disgraces  a  man  I 
And  ah  !  all  the  while  you're  forgetting 

The  heart  of  your  poor  little  Fan  I 
Sevtens  t  break  away  from  those  Circes, 

JSeviens^  for  a  nice  little  chat ; 
And  Fve  made  you  the  sweetest  of  purses^ 

And  a  lovely  black  satin  cravat  1 
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Ab  Smith  O'Biine  harangued, 

They  batthered  and  they  banged : 
Tim  Doolan's  doon  and  windies  down  iitej  t<»:«  ; 

They  smashed  the  lovely  windies 

(Hong  with  muslin  from  the  Indies), 
Ponhuing  of  their  shindies  upon  Shannon  shm. 

¥nth  throwing  of  brickbats. 

Drowned  puppies  and  dead  rats^  • 

These  ruflin  democrats  themselyes  did  lower; 

Tin  kettles,  rotten  eggs, 

Oabbage-stalks,  and  wooden  legs. 
They  flung  among  the  patriots  of  Shannon  shore. 

O  the  girls  began  to  scrame 

And  upset  the  milk  and  crame ; 
And  the  honourable  gintlemin,  they  cursed  and  swore : 

And  MitchU  of  Bel&st, 

'Twas  he  that  looked  aghast, 
When  they  roasted  him  in  eflSgy  by  Shannon  shore. 

0  the  lovely  tay  was  spilt 

On  that  day  of  Ireland's  guilt ; 
Says  Jack  Mitchil,  *^  I  am  kilt  1    Boys,  where'a  the  back  door  t 

Tis  a  national  disgrace : 

Let  roe  go  and  veil  me  face ; " 
And  he  boulted  with  quick  pace  from  the  Shaimon  shore. 

"  Cut  down  the  bloody  horde !  *" 

Says  Meagher  of  the  Sword, 
"  This  conduct  would  disgrace  any  blackamore  ;* 

But  the  best  use  Tommy  made 

Of  his  &mous  battle  blade 
Was  to  cut  his  own  stick  from  the  Shannon  shore. 


Immortal  Smith  O'Brine 

Was  raging  like  a  line ; 
Twould  have  done  your  sowl  good  to  have  heard  him  roar ; 

In  his  glory  he  arose. 

And  he  rush'd  upon  his  foes, 
But  they  hit  him  on  the  nose  by  the  Shannon  shore. 
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Then  the  Futt  and  the  Dthragoons 

In  squadthrons  and  platoons, 
l^th  their  music  pkying  chunes,  down  upon  us  bore ; 

And  they  bate  the  rattatoo, 

But  the  Peelers  came  in  view, 
And  ended  the  shaloo  on  the  Shannon  shore. 
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MR.  MOLONTS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BALL 

GIVEN   TO   THE  NEPAULESB  AMBASSADOB  BT  THB  PENINSULAB 

AND  ORIENTAL  COMPANY 

OWILL  ye  choose  to  hear  the  newB, 
Bedad  I  cannot  pass  it  o'er : 
I'U  teU  you  aU  about  the  Ball 
To  the  Naypaulase  Ambassador. 
B^or !  this  ^te  all  balls  does  bate 

At  which  I've  worn  a  pump,  and  I 
Must  here  relate  the  splendthor  great 
Of  th'  Oriental  Company. 

These  men  of  sinse  dispoised  ezpinse, 

To  f^te  these  black  Achilleses. 
**  We'll  show  the  blacks,"  says  they,  "  Almack's, 

And  take  the  rooms  at  Willis's." 
With  fl{igs  and  shawls,  for  these  Nepauls, 

They  hung  the  rooms  of  Willis  up, 
And  decked  the  walls,  and  stairs^  and  hallsi 

With  roses  and  with  lilies  up. 

And  Jullien's  band  it  tuck  its  stand 

So  sweetly  in  the  middle  there, 
And  soft  bassoons  played  heavenly  chunes^ 

And  violins  did  fiddle  there. 
And  when  the  Coort  was  tired  of  spoort, 

I'd^lave  you,  boys,  to  think  there  was 
A  nate  buffet  before  them  set, 

Where  lashins  of  good  dthrink  there 

At  ten  before  the  ballroom  door. 

His  moighty  Excellency  was, 
He  smoiled  and  bowed  to  all  the  crowd, 

So  gorgeous  and  immense  he  was. 
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His  dusky  ahuit,  sublime  and  mute, 

Into  the  doorway  followed  him ; 
And  0  the  noise  of  the  blackguard  hojBf 

As  they  hurrood  and  hollowed  him ! 

The  noble  Chair  *  stud  at  the  stair. 

And  bade  the  dthrums  to  thump ;  and  he 
Did  thus  evince,  to  that  Black  Prince, 

The  welcome  of  his  Company. 
O  fair  the  girls,  and  rich  the  curls, 

And  bright  the  oys  you  saw  there  waSi 
And  fixed  each  oye,  ye  there  could  spoi, 

On  Gineral  Jung  Bahawther,  was ! 

This  Gineral  great  then  tuck  his  sate, 

With  all  the  other  ginerals 
(Bedail  his  troat,-  his  belt,  his  coat. 

All  bleezed  with  precious  minerals) ; 
And  as  he  there,  with  princely  air, 

Recloinin  on  his  cushion  was,  • 

All  round  about  his  royal  chair 

Tlie  squeezin  and  the  pushin  was. 

0  Pat,  such  girls,  such  Jukes,  and  Earls, 

Such  fashion  and  nobilitee ! 
Just  think  of  Tim,  and  fancy  him 

Amidst  the  hoigh  gentilitee  ! 
There  was  Lord  De  L^Huys,  and  the  Portygeese 

Ministher  and  his  huly  there, 
And  I  reckonised,  with  much  surprise. 

Our  messmate.  Bob  O^Grady,  there ; 

There  was  Baroness  Brunow,  that  looked  like  Juno, 

And  Baroness  Rchauson  there. 
And  Countess  RouIIicr,  that  looked  peculiar 

Well,  in  her  robes  of  gauze  in  there. 
There  was  Lord  Crowhurst  (I  knew  him  first. 

When  only  Mr.  Pips  he  was). 
And  Mick  OToole,  the  great  big  fool. 

That  after  supper  tipsy  was. 

*  James  Hatheson,  Eaquire.  to  whom,  and  th«  Board  of  Directors  of  ihm 
PaniiMiilar  and  Oriental  Company,  I,  Tiinotheos  Molony,  late  stoker  on  board 
the  Iberia,  the  Ladp  Mary  Wood,  the  TaguM,  and  the  Oriental  steamship^ 
humbly  dedicate  this  production  of  my  grateful  muse. 
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There  was  Lord  Fingall,  and  his  ladies  all. 

And  Lords  Killeen  and  Dufferiny 
And  Paddy  Fife,  with  his  &t  wife ; 

I  wondther  how  he  could  stuff  her  in. 
There  was  Lord  Belfast,  that  by  me  past, 

And  seemed  to  ask  how  should  /  go  there  t 
And  the  Widow  Macrae,  and  Lord  A.  Hay, 

And  the  Marchioness  of  Sligo  there. 

Yes,  Jukes,  and  Earls,  and  diamonds,  and  pearlfl^ 

And  pretty  girls,  was  spoorting  there ; 
And  some  b^de  (the  rogues  !)  I  spied. 

Behind  the  windies,  coorting  there. 
0,  there's  one  I  know,  bedad,  would  show 

As  beautiful  as  any  there. 
And  I'd  like  to  hear  the  pipers  blow, 

And  shake  a  fut  with  Fanny  there  I 


THE  LAST  IRISH  GRIEVANCE 


On  reading  of  the  general  indignation  occasioned  in  Ireland  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Scotch  Professor  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Godless 
Colleges,  Master  Molloy  Molony,  brother  of  Thaddeus  Molony, 
Esq.,  of  the  Temple,  a  youth  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  dashed  off 
the  foUowing  spirited  lines : — 

AS  I  think  of  the  insult  that's  done  to  this  nation, 
f\         Red  tears  of  rivinge  fi-om  me  faytures  I  wash, 
^    ^  And  uphold  in  this  pome,  to  the  world's  daytistation. 

The  sleeves  that  appointed  Professor  MacCosh. 

I  look  round  me  counthree,  renowned  by  exparience, 
And  see  midst  her  childthren,  the  witty,  the  wise,-^ 

Whole  hayps  of  logicians,  potes,  schoUars,  grammarians, 
All  ayger  for  pleeces,  all  panting  to  rise ; 

I  gaze  round  the  world  in  its  utmost  diminsion ; 

Lard  Jahn  and  his  minions  in  Council  I  ask, 
Was  there  ever  a  Goyemment-pleece  (with  a  pinsion) 

But  children  of  Erin  were  fit  for  that  task  f 

What,  Erin  beloved,  is  thy  fetal  condition  ? 

What  shame  in  aych  boosom  must  rankle  and  burrun, 
To  think  that  our  countree  has  ne'er  a  logician 

In  the  hour  of  her  deenger  will  surrev  her  tumm ! 

On  the  logic  of  Saxons  there's  little  reliance, 

And,  rather  firom  Saxon  than  gather  its  rules, 
I'd  stamp  under  feet  the  base  book  of  his  science, 

And  spit  on  his  chair  as  he  taught  in  the  schools ! 

0  fiilse  Sir  John  Kane  !  is  it  thus  that  you  praych  met 

I  think  all  your  Queen's  Universitees  Bosh ; 
And  if  you've  no  neetive  Professor  to  taych  me, 

I  Bcawum  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  MacOosh. 
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There's  Wiseman  and  Chume,  and  hia  Grace  the  Lord  Primate, 
That  Binds  round  the  box,  and  the  world  will  subscribe ; 

TiB  they'll  build  a  College  that's  fit  for  our  dimate, 
And  taych  me  the  saycrets  I  bum  to  imboibe ! 

Tis  there  as  a  Student  of  Science  111  enther, 

Fair  Fountain  of  Knowledge,  of  Joy,  and  Contint ! 

Saint  Pathrick's  sweet  Statue  shall  stand  in  the  centher. 
And  wink  his  dear  oi  every  day  during  Lint 

And  good  Doctor  Newman,  that  praycher  unwary, 

'Tis  he  shall  preside  the  Academee  School, 
And  quit  the  gay  robe  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri, 

To  wield  the  soft  rod  of  St.  Lawrence  O'Tools  I 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 


WITH  ganial  foire 
Thransfuse  me  loyre, 
Te  sacred  nympths  of  Pindiu^ 
The  whoile  I  sing 
That  wondthrous  thing, 
The  Palace  made  o'  windows ! 

Say,  Paxton,  truth. 

Thou  wondtlirouB  youth, 
What  sthroke  of  art  celistial. 

What  power  was  lint 

You  to  invint 
This  combineetion  cristiaL 

0  would  before 

That  Thomas  Moore, 
Likewoise  the  late  Lord  Boyitm, 

Thim  aigles  sthrong 

Of  godlike  song, 
Cast  oi  on  that  cast  oiron ! 


And  saw  thim  walls, 

And  glittering  halls, 
Thim  rising  slendther  columns. 

Which  I,  poor  pote, 

Gould  not  denote, 
Ko,  not  in  twinty  vollums. 

• 

My  Muse's  words 

Is  like  the  bird's 
That  roosts  beneath  the  panes  there ; 

Her  wings  she  spoils 

'Gkinst  them  bright  toCes, 
And  cracks  her  silly  brains  therei 
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This  Palace  tall, 
This  Cristial  Hall, 

Which  Imperora  might  coveli 
Stands  in  High  Park, 
Like  Noah's  Ark, 

A  rainbow  bint  above  it. 


The  towers  and  fitneSi 

In  other  scaynes, 
The  fiune  of  this  will  undo^ 

Saint  Paul's  big  doom, 

Saint  Payther's  Room, 
And  Dublin's  proud  Rolimda 

'Tis  here  that  roams. 

As  well  becomes 
Her  dignitee  and  stations^ 

Victoria  Great, 

And  houlds  in  state 
The  Ck>ngre8B  of  the  Natioiia. 

Her  subjects  pours 
From  distant  shores, 

Her  Iigians  and  Ganigians  ; 
And  also  we, 
Her  kingdoms  three, 

Attind  with  our  allagianoet. 

Here  come  likewise 

Her  bould  allies, 
Both  Asian  and  Europian  ; 

From  East  and  West 

They  send  their  best 
To  fill  her  Ooomucopean. 

1 8een*(thank  Grace !) 

This  wondthrous  place 
(His  Noble  Honour  Misther 

H.  Gole  it  was 

That  gave  the  pass. 
And  let  me  sec  what  is  there)i 
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With  conBciouB  proide 

I  stud  insoide 
And  look'd  the  World's  Great  Fair  in. 

Until  me  sight 

Was  dazzled  quite. 
And  couldn't  see  for  staring. 

There's  holy  saints 

And  window  paints^ 
By  Maydiayral  Pugin ; 

Alhiunhorough  Jones 

Did  paint  the  tones 
Of  yellow  and  gambouge  in. 

There's  fountains  there 

And  crosses  fair ; 
There's  water-gods  with  urms : 

There's  organs  three, 

To  play,  d'ye  see  f 
**  God  save  the  Queen/'  by  tuirm. 

There's  statues  bright 

Of  marble  white. 
Of  sQyer,  and  of  copper ; 

And  some  in  zinc, 

And  some,  I  think, 
That  isn't  over  i»oper. 

There's  staym  ingynes^ 

That  stands  in  lines^ 
Enormous  and  amazing. 

That  squeal  and  snort 

Like  whales  in  sporty 
Or  elephants  a-gnudng. 

There's  carts  and  gigs. 

And  pins  for  pigs. 
There's  dibblers  anid  there's  hanow% 

And  ploughs  like  toys 

For  little  boys, 
And  iligant  whedbarrowa. 
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For  thim  genteels 
Who  ride  on  wheels, 

There's  plenty  to  indulge  'em : 
There's  droskys  snug 
From  Paytersbug, 

And  Tayhydes  fix>m  Bulgium* 


There's  cabs  on  stands 

And  shandthrydanns ; 
There's  waggons  from  New  York  here  ; 

There's  Lapland  sleighs 

Have  cross'd  the  seas, 
And  jaunting  cyan  from  Ck>rk  herB, 

Amazed  I  pass 

From  glass  to  ^ass, 
Deloighted  I  survey  'em ; 

Fresh  wondthers  grows 

Before  me  nose 
In  this  sublime  Musayum  t 

Look,  here's  a  fitn 

From  &r  Japan, 
A  sabre  from  Damasco : 

There's  shawls  ye  get 

From  for  Thibet, 
And  cotton  prints  from  Glasgow. 

There's  German  flutes, 

Marocky  boots, 
And  Naples  macaronies  | 

Bohaymia 

Has  sent  Bohay ; 
Polonia  her  polonies^ 

There's  gnuiite  flints 

That's  quite  imminse, 
There's  sacks  of  ooals  and  fnefab 

There's  swords  and  guna^ 

And  soap  in  times 
And  gingerbread  and  jewels. 
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There's  taypots  theie^ 

And  cannons  rare ; 
There's  coffins  fill'd  with  roses; 

There's  canvas  tintS| 

Teeth  insthrumintSy 
And  shuits  of  clothes  by  MosxBb 

There's  lashins  more 

Of  things  in  store, 
But  thim  I  don't  remimber  ; 

Nor  could  disclose 

Did  I  compose 
From  May  time  to  Novimber  1 

Ah,  Judy  thru ! 

With  eyes  so  blue, 
That  you  were  here  to  view  it  1 

And  could  I  screw 

But  tu  pound  tu, 
'TIS  I  would  thrait  you  to  it  1 

So  let  us  raise 

Victoria's  praise, 
And  Albert's  proud  conditiai, 

That  takes  his  ayse 

As  he  surveys 
This  Cristial  Exhibition. 
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OTIM,  did  you  hear  of  thim  Saxoiu^ 
And  read  what  the  peepers  report  t 
They're  goan  to  recal  the  Liftinant^ 
And  shut  up  the  Castle  and  Coort  1 
Our  desolate  counthry  of  OirelaDd 

They're  hint,  the  Uagyarda,  to  desthroyg 
And  now  having  mnrdthered  our  counthry. 
They're  goin  to  kill  the  Viceroy, 

Dear  boy; 
Twas  he  was  our  prdde  and  our  joy  1 


And  win  we  no  longer  behould  him. 

Surrounding  his  carriage  in  throngs^ 
As  he  waves  his  cocked-hat  from  the  windiest 

And  smiles  to  his  bould  aid-de-congs  t 
I  liked  for  to  see  the  young  haroes. 

All  shoining  with  sthripes  and  with  staiii 
A  horsing  about  in  the  Phayniz, 

And  winking  the  giils  in  the  cyars. 
Like  Marsy 

A  smokin'  their  poipes  and  dgyara. 


Dear  Mitchell  ezoiled  to  Bermndiea^ 

Tour  beautiful  oilids  youll  ope, 
And  therell  be  an  abondance  of  croyin' 

From  O'Brine  at  the  Keep  of  Qood  H<^m^ 
When  they  read  of  this  news  in  the  peeper^ 

Acrass  the  Atlantical  wave. 
That  the  last  of  the  Oirish  liftinints 

Of  the  oisland  of  Scents  has  tuck  lave. 
€kxi  save 

The  Queen — she  should  betther  behave. 
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And  what's  to  become  of  poor  Dame  Sthreeti 

And  who'll  ait  the  puffs  and  the  tarts. 
Whin  the  Coort  of  imparial  splindor 

From  Doblin's  sad  city  departs) 
And  wholl  have  the  fidcUers  and  pipers, 

When  the  deuce  of  a  Coort  there  remains! 
And  wherell  be  the  bucks  and  the  ladies, 

To  hire  the  Coort-shuits  and  the  thndns  t 
In  sthrains, 

It's  thus  that  ould  Erin  complains  I 

There's  Counsellor  Flanagan's  leedy, 

'Twas  she  in  the  Coort  didn't  fail. 
And  she  wanted  a  plinty  of  popplin, 

For  her  dthress,  and  her  flounce,  and  her  tail ; 
She  bought  it  of  Misthress  O'Gradyi 

Eight  shillings  a  yard  tabinet, 
But  now  that  the  Coort  is  concluded, 

The  diwle  a  yard  will  she  get ; 
I  bet, 

Bedad,  that  she  wears  the  old  set. 

There's  Suigeon  O'Toole  and  Miss  Leaiy, 

They'd  daylings  at  Madam  O'Riggs' ; 
Each  year  at  the  dthrawing-room  sayson, 

They  mounted  the  neatest  of  wigs. 
When  Spring,  with  its  buds  and  its  dasies^ 

Comes  out  in  her  beauty  and  bloom, 
Thim  tull  never  think  of  new  jasies, 

Becase  there  is  no  dthrawing-room. 
For  whom 

They'd  choose  the  expense  to  ashume. 

There's  Alderman  Toad  and  his  lady, 

Twas  they  gave  the  Clart  and  the  Poort^ 
And  the  poine-apples,  turbots,  and  lobsters, 

To  feast  the  Lord  Liftinint's  Coort 
But  now  that  the  quality's  goin, 

I  wamt  that  the  aiting  will  stop. 
And  you'll  get  at  the  Alderman's  teebla 

The  devU  a  late  or  a  dthrop. 
Or  chop; 

And  the  butcher  may  shut  up  his  shopi. 
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Yes,  the  grooms  and  the  luhera  are  gnSi 

And  his  Lordship,  the  de«r  honest  man, 
And  the  Duchow,  bU  eemiable  leedy, 

And  Cony,  the  hould  Oonnelkn, 
And  little  Lord  Hyde  and  the  childthrei^ 

And  the  Chevter  and  OorernesB  tu ; 
And  the  servanta  are  packing  thar  boze^ — 

Oh,  murther,  but  what  shall  I  doe 
Without  you  T 

0  Meery,  with  ois  of  the  blue  I 
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JACOB   HOMNIUM'S  HO 88 

▲  KEW  PAIIJCE  COUBT  CMAUVT 

ONE  Bees  in  Viteall  Yaitl, 
Tere  pleaoemen  do  retcirti 
A  wenerable  hinstitate^ 
n^  called  the  Pallis  Court 
A  gent  ai  got  bis  i  on  it^ 

I  think  'twill  make  Bcime  Bport. 

The  natnr  of  this  Coart 

My  hindignation  riles : 
A  few  hi  legal  spiders 

Here  set  &  %\kn  their  rDes ; 
To  rob  the  town  the^  privlege  iii 

In  A  hayrea  of  twelve  miles. 

The  Jad^  of  this  year  Court 

Is  a  mellitary  beak. 
He  knows  no  more  of  Lor 

Than  pnips  he  does  of  Greek, 
And  prowides  hisself «  deputy 

Because  be  cannot  speak. 

Four  counsel  in  this  Court — 
Ifisnamed  of  Justice — sits ; 

niese  lawyers  owes  their  places  to 
Their  moneyi  not  their  wits ; 

And  there's  six  attoraies  under  tbem. 
As  here  their  living  gits. 
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These  lawyers,  six  and  four, 

Was  a  iivm  at  their  ease, 
A  sendin  of  their  writs  abowt» 

And  droring  in  the  fees, 
When  there  erose  a  cirkimstance 

As  Is  like  to  make  a  breeise. 


It  now  is  some  monce  since 
A  gent  both  good  and  trew 

PoBsest  an  ansiim  oss  vith  vich 
He  didn  know  what  to  do ; 

Peraps  he  did  not  like  the 
Peraps  he  was  a  acm. 


This  gentleman  his  oss 
At  Tattersall's  did  lodge ; 

There  came  a  wulgar  oss-doder. 
This  gentleman's  name  did  fodge^ 

And  took  the  oss  from  Tattersall's : 
Wasn  that  a  artful  dodge  t 


One  day  this  gentleman's  groom 

This  willain  did  spy  oat| 
A  mounted  on  this  oss 

A  ridin  him  about ; 
**  Get  out  of  that  there  oss,  you  rogaa^'' 

Speaks  up  the  groom  so  stout 


The  thief  was  cniel  whez^d 
To  find  himself  so  pinn'd ; 

The  oss  began  to  whinny, 
The  honest  groom  he  grinn'd ; 

And  the  raskle  thief  got  off  tilie  oaa 
And  cut  avay  like  vind. 


And  phansy  with  what  Joy 
The  master  did  regard 

His  dearly  bluvd  lost  oss  agun 
Trot  in  the  stable  yard  I 


JACOB   HOMNIUM'S   HOSS  SM 

Who  was  this  master  good 

Of  whomb  I  makes  these  rhymes  f 
His  name  is  Jacob  Homnium,  Esquire  ; 

And  if  Fd  committed  crimes, 
"Good  -Lord  1  I  wouldn't  ave  that  manii 

Attack  me  in  the  Timei  I 


Now  shortly  after  the  groomb 
His  master's  oss  did  take  up^ 

There  came  a  livery-man 
This  gentleman  to  wake  up  ; 

And  he  handed  in  a  little  biU, 
Which  hangered  Mr.  Jacok 

For  two  pound  seventeen 

This  livery-man  eplied, 
For  the  keep  of  Mr.  Jacob's  oss, 

Which  the  thief  had  took  to  ride. 
''Do  you  see  anythink  green  in  met 

Mr.  Jacob  Homnium  cried. 


''Because  a  raskle  chews 

My  068  away  to  robb. 
And  goes  tick  at  your  Mews 

For  aeven-and-fifly  bobb, 
ShaU  /be  call'd  to  pay  t^It  is 

A  iniquitious  Jobb." 

Thus  Mr.  Jacob  cut 

•  The  conwasation  short ; 

The  livery-man  went  ome, 

Detummingd  to  ave  sporty 
And  summingsd  Jacob  Homnium,  Exquiii^ 

Into  the  Pallia  Court 

Pore  Jacob  went  to  Court, 

A  Counsel  for  to  fix. 
And  choose  a  barrister  out  of  the  four, 

An  attorney  of  the  six : 
And  there  he  sor  these  men  of  Lor, 

And  watch'd  'em  at  their  tricka. 
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TWdrcaiiMdftjcftKie 
Im  ue  FnIHi  Cwt  4ki 


Tbe  Jod^e  bok'd 
AhI  iIwb  the  Bntidk  Jvry 
Pan  Jacob 


Dm  weary  da  J 

For  Jacob  to  99  tbroii^^; 
The  d^  vat  two  MmoitecB 

(Whidi  be  no  nur  owed 
And  tbe&  tbere  was  tbe  plaiathnei 

ElercB  poand  ax  aad  Iwql 


tbaaywX 


And  tben  tbeie  wai  hk  owb, 
Whicb  tbe  kwjen  tbey  did  fix 

At  tbe  werx  moderit  %Btf 
Often  pound  one  and  BX. 

Vow  Erint  bkv  tbe  Fkllia  Gomii 
And  aUite  bold  ver-didul 


I  eannot  setting^  USi. 

If  Jacob  swaw  and  cqbI» 
At  aving  for  to  paj  tbis  tomb; 

But  I  should  tbink  be  rnxuX^ 
And  av  drawn  a  cheque  for  j&24  la^  8d. 

With  moat  igstieme  diagoat. 

O  Fallis  Court|  yon  move 

My  pitty  moat  profound* 
A  most  emufling  sport 

Yon  thought  it^  111  be  bound. 
To  saddle  hup  a  three-pound  debt 

With  two^md-twenty  pound. 


Good  sport  it  is  to  you 

To  grind  the  honest  pore^ 
To  pay  their  just  or  unjust  debts 

With  eight  hundred  per  cent,  for  Lor , 
Make  haste  and  get  your  oostes  in. 

They  will  not  hist  much  mor  1 


JACOB   HOMNIUM'S   HOSS 

Gome  down  from  that  tribewn, 
Tboa  shamdeBS  and  Unjust ; 

Thou  Swindle,  picking  pockets  in 
The  name  of  Truth  august : 

Ck>me  down,  thou  hoary  Blasphemy, 
For  die  thou  shalt  and  must. 
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And  go  it^  Jacob  Homnium, 
And  ply  your  iron  pen. 

And  rise  up.  Sir  John  JerviB^ 
And  shut  me  up  that  den ; 

That  sty  for  &ttening  lawyers  in 
On  the  bones  of  honest  men. 


Pleaceman  X 


THE  THREE  CHRISTMAS  WAITS 


MY  name  is  Pleaceman  X ; 
Last  night  I  was  in  bed, 
A  dream  did  me  perplex. 

Which  came  into  my  Edd. 
I  dreamed  I  sor  three  Waits 

A  playing  of  their  tune, 
At  Pimlico  Palace  gates, 

All  underneath  the  moon. 
One  puffed  a  hold  French  horn, 

And  one  a  hold  Banjo, 
And  one  chap  seedy  and  torn 

A  Hirish  pipe  did  blow. 
They  sadly  pii)ed  and  playetl, 

Dexcribing  of  their  fates ; 
And  this  was  what  they  said. 

Those  thi'ee  pore  Christmas  Waits : 

**  When  this  black  year  began. 

This  Eighteen-forty-eight, 
I  was  a  great  great  man, 

And  king  both  vise  and  great, 
And  Munseer  Guizot  by  me  did  show 

As  Minister  of  State. 

••  But  Febuwerry  came,' 

And  brought  a  rabble  rout, 

And  me  and  niy  good  dame 
And  children  did  turn  out. 

And  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  righti 
Sent  to  the  right  about. 
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I  left  my  native  ground, 
I  left  my  kin  and  kith. 
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I  left  my  Royal  croimd, 

Yich  I  couldn't  tr&v^  vith, 
And  witliout  a  pound  came  to  EngliBh  ground 

In  the  name  of  Mr.  Smith. 


"  Like  any  anchorite 

Pre  lived  since  I  came  here, 
Tve  kep  mjself  quite  quite, 

Tye  drank  the  email  small  beer, 
And  the  vater,  you  see,  diaagrees  vitb  me 

And  all  my  fiunly  dear. 


"  0  Tweeleries  so  dear, 

0  darling  Pally  Roy], 
Vae  it  to  finish  here 

That  I  did  trouble  and  toylT 
That  all  my  plans  should  break  in  roy  anda, 

And  should  od  me  recoil  t 


"Uy  state  I  fenced  atnut 

Vith  haynicka  and  vith  guns; 
Hy  gals  I  portioned  hout, 

Rich  vifee  1  got  my  euds  ; 
0  ram't  it  crule  to  lose  my  rule, 
My  money  and  lands  at  once  1 


"  And  BO,  nth  arp  and  woiT, 

Both  troubled  aoil  shagreened, 
I  bid  you  to  nyoir-e, 

0  glorious  England's  Queend  ! 
And  never  have  to  veep,  Mke  jwre  Louls-Pbileep^ 

Because  you  out  are  cleaned. 


"  0  Prins,  BO  brave  and  stout, 

I  stanil  before  your  gate ; 
Pray  senrl  a  trifle  hout 

To  me.  your  pore  old  Vait ; 
For  nothink  could  be  tuss  thaa  it's  len  along  vitli  v 

In  this  year  Forty-ngfat" 
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"  VeD  this  bad  year  begaa," 

The  uex  man  laid,  ujaee, 
"I  vos  a  Journeynuui, 

A  taylor  black  and  free, 
And  mj  wife  went  out  and  chaired  about. 

And  mj  name'e  the  bold  Cufiee, 

**The  Queen  and  Halbert  both 

I  flvore  I  would  conibund, 
I  took  a  hawfle  hoath 

To  drag  them  to  the  ground ; 
And  aerral  more  with  me  they  sworo 

Aginet  the  fintish  Crownd. 

"  Aginst  her  Pleaceman  all 

We  Bud  we'd  try  our  strenth  ; 

Her  Bcarlick  aoldiers  tall 

We  vow'd  we'd  lay  full  lenth ; 

And  out  we  cxme,  in  Freedom's  uaroe^ 
Last  Aypril  was  the  tenth. 


"  Three  'undred  tbonsand  snobs 
Came  out  to  stop  the  vay, 

Vith  atirka  vith  iron  knoh^ 
Or  else  we'd  gained  the  day. 

The  hanny  quite  kept  out  of  sigfa^ 
And  Bo  ve  vent  aray. 


"  Next  day  the  Pleacemen  a 

Rewenge  it  was  their  piano — 

And  from  my  good  old  dame 
They  took  her  tailor-mann ; 

And  the  bard  hard  beak  did  me  bespeak 
To  Newgit  in  the  Wann. 

*  In  that  etrodouB  Cort 
The  Jewry  did  agree ; 
The  Judge  did  me  transport 

To  go  beyond  the  sea : 
And  so  fbr  life,  from  his  dear  wife 
Tbey  took  poor  old  Ouffee. 
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"  0  Hrtlljert,  Apjiy  Prince ! 

With  chiliiren  round  your  knees, 
In^'ruTing  iiDsum  Frints, 

Auil  tuking  hoff  your  liease ; 
0  think  of  me,  the  old  CiifTee, 

BeyoDd  the  aolt  solt  seas  I 


"  Altbougk  I'm  hold  and  black, 

My  haogiiisli  is  most  great ; 

Great  Prince,  0  call  me  biick, 

And  I  vill  be  your  Vait  I 
And  never  no  more  vill  break  tbe  Lor, 
As  I  did  in  'Forty-eight." 

The  tailer  tbnn  did  close 

(A  [wrc  old  blaekymnre  rogue), 

When  a  iltKuial  gent  u)in>se. 
And  fl]i»ko  with  Hiriiili  bmgnc : 

"  I'm  Smith  O'Brinc,  of  Riiyal  Line, 
Ihwnendcd  from  Rory  Ogue. 


"  When  great  O'Connle  iliwl. 

That  man  whom  ali  diil  trust, 

That  man  whom  Hcngliali  pride 
Bohcid  with  sur-h  dis^niBt, 

Tlien  Erin  free  Rxeil  eyes  on  me, 
And  Bwoar  I  should  be  fust. 


** '  The  glorioUB  Hirisli  Crown,' 
Says  she,  'it  sbuU  be  tbine: 

Ivong  time,  it's  wery  well  known. 
Yon  kep  it  in  your  lino ; 

That  diadem  of  hemerald  gem 
Is  youra,  my  Smith  O'Brinc. 

"  '  Too  lonR  the  Saxon  churl 
Our  land  encumbered  hath ; 

Arise,  my  Prince,  my  Earl, 

Anil  brush  tbem  from  tby  path  ; 

Ri.tp,  mi^dity  Smith,  ami  sveep  'em  vith 
The  besom  of  your  wrath.' 
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'*  Then  in  my  might  I  rose, 

My  country  I  sunreyed, 
I  saw  it  filled  with  foes, 

I  viewed  them  undismayed ; 
'  Ha,  ha  I '  says  I, '  the  harvest's  hi|^ 

rU  reap  it  with  my  blade.' 

*•  My  warriors  I  enrolled, 

They  rallied  round  their  lord  ; 

And  cheafe  in  council  old 
I  summoned  to  the  board — 

Wise  Doheny  and  Duffy  bold. 
And  Meagher  of  the  Sword. 

*  I  stood  on  Slievenamaun, 

They  came  with  pikes  and  bilLi ; 
They  gathered  in  the  dawn, 

Like  mist  upon  the  hills, 
And  rushed  adown  the  mountain  side 

Like  twenty  thousand  rills. 

"  Their  fortress  we  assail ; 

Hurroo  1  my  boys,  hurroo  1 
The  bloody  Suons  quail 

To  hear  the  wild  shaloo : 
Strike,  and  prevail,  proud  Innesfiiili 

O'Brine  aboo^  aboo  I 

*  Our  people  they  defied ; 

They  shot  at  *em  like  savages. 
Their  bloody  guns  they  plied 

With  sanguinary  ravages : 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide 

That  day  among  the  cabbages  I 

''And  so  no  more  111  say, 
But  ask  your  Mussy  great| 

And  humbly  sing  and  pray, 
Your  Miyesty's  poor  Wait : 

Your  Smith  O'Brine  in  Torty-nina 
Will  blush  for  'Forty^ight** 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  ELIZA  DAVIS 


GALLIANT  gents  and  lovely  kdiei. 
List  a  tfdi  Tich  late  befel, 
Vich  I  heard  it,  bein  on  duty. 
At  the  Pleaoe  Hoffice,  ClerkenwelL 

Praps  you  know  the  Fondling  Chapel^ 
Vere  the  little  children  sings : 

(Lor !  I  likes  to  hear  on  Sundies 
Them  there  pooty  little  things  1) 

In  this  street  there  lived  a  honsemaid. 
If  you  particklarly  ask  roe  where — 

Yy,  it  vas  at  four-and-tventy 

Guilford  Street^  by  Bninsvick  Squam 

"Vlch  her  name  was  Eliza  Davis, 
And  she  went  to  fetch  the  beer :  ' 

In  the  street  she  met  a  party 
As  was  quite  surprized  to  see  her. 

Vich  he  vas  a  British  Sailor, 
For  to  judge  him  by  his  look : 

Tarry  jacket,  canvass  trowsies, 
BmAm^  Mr.  T.  P.  Ckwke. 

Presently  this  Mann  aooostes 
Of  this  hinnooent  young  gal — 

^  Fnj,"  saysee,  **  excuse  my  freedom. 
You're  so  like  my  Sister  Sal  I 

''You're  so  like  my  Sister  Sally^ 
Both  in  valk  and  fiioe  and  size. 

Miss,  that — dang  my  old  lee  scuppers, 
It  brings  tears  into  my  heyes ! 
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"  Tin  a  mate  on  board  a  wessel, 
I'm  a  sailor  bold  and  true  ; 

Shiver  op  my  poor  oM  timbersi 
Let  me  be  a  mate  for  you  1 


**\Miat'8  your  name,  my  beauty,  tell  me; 

And  she  fiiintly  hansers,  "  Lore, 
Sir,  my  name's  Eliza  Davis, 

And  I  live  at  tvcnty-four.** 

Hofttimes  came  this  British  seaman. 

This  deluded  gal  to  meet ; 
And  at  tventy-four  was  welcome, 

Tventy-four  in  Guilford  Street 

And  Eliza  told  her  Master 

(Kinder  they  than  Missuses  &Te\ 

How  in  marridge  he  had  ast  her. 
Like  a  galliant  Brittbh  Tar. 

And  he  brought  his  landlady  vith  him 
(Vich  vas  all  his  hartful  plan), 

And  she  told  how  Charley  Thompson 
Rcely  vas  a  good  young  man ; 

And  how  she  herself  had  lived  in 

Many  years  of  union  sweet 
Vith  a  gent  she  met  promiskoua, 

Valkin  in  the  public  street. 

And  Eliza  listened  to  them. 

And  she  thought  that  soon  their  bandf 
Vould  be  published  at  the  Fondlin, 

Hand  the  clergyman  jine  their  anda. 

And  he  ast  about  the  lodgers 

(Vich  her  master  let  some  rooms), 

Likevise  vere  they  kep  their  things,  and 
Vera  her  master  kep  his  spoons. 

Hand  this  vicked  Charley  Thompsoti 
Came  on  Sundy  veek  to  see  her  ; 

And  he  sent  Eliza  Davis 
Hout  to  fetch  a  pint  of  beer. 


9V 
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Hand  wbile  pt^rc  Eliza  vont  to 

Fetch  the  beer,  dewoiJ  of  sin. 
This  etrocioiis  Charley  Tbonipeon 

Let  his  wile  act^omplish  hin. 

To  the  lo<l^ere,  their  apartments, 

This  abauiliugil  female  gix^s, 
Prigs  their  shirts  and  umberellas ; 

Prigs  their  boots,  and  hats,  and  clothes. 

m 

Vile  the  scoumlrle  Charley  Thorn  (ison, 

Lest  his  wiotim  should  esca|)e, 
Hocust  her  with  rum  and  vater, 

Like  a  fiend  in  burning  shape. 

But  a  hi  was  fixt  upon  'em 

Vich  these  raskles  little  sore ; 
Namely,  Mr.  Hide,  the  landlord 

Of  the  house  at  tventy-foiur. 

He  vas  Talking  in  his  garden, 

Just  afore  he  vent  to  sup ; 
And  on  looking  up  he  sor  the 

Lodgers'  vinders  lighted  hup. 


Hup  the  stairs  the  landlord  tumbled ; 

"  Something's  going  wrong,"  he  said  ; 
And  he  caught  the  vicked  voman 

Underneath  the  lodgers*  bed. 

And  he  called  a  brother  Pleascman, 
Yich  vas  passing  on  his  beat, 

Like  a  true  and  gailiant  feller. 
Hup  and  down  in  Guilford  Street. 

And  that  Pleascman  able-bodied 
Took  this  voman  to  the  cell ; 

To  the  cell  vere  she  was  quodded. 
In  the  Close  of  ClerkenwelL 

And  though  vicked  Charley  Tliompson 
Boolted  like  a  miscrant  base, 

Presently  another  Pleaseman 
Took  him  to  the  self-same  place. 
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And  this  precious  pair  of  laskks 
Tuesday  last  came  up  for  doom  ; 

By  the  beak  they  was  committed, 
Vich  his  name  was  Mr.  Gombsu 


Has  for  poor  Eliza  Davis, 
Simple  gurl  of  trenty-four, 

She^  I  ope,  Till  never  listen 
In  the  streets  to  sailors  moar. 


But  if  she  must  ave  a  sweet-art 
(Vich  most  every  gurl  expex), 

Let  her  take  a  jolly  pleaseman  ; 
Vich  his  name  peraps  ii 


THE  LAMENTABLE  BALLAD   OF  IHB 
FOUNDLING  OF  SHORE  DITCH 


COME  all  ye  Christiaii  people,  and  listen  to  my  tail, 
It  is  all  about  a  doctor  was  travelling  by  the  rail, 
By  the  Heastem  Counties   Railway  (vich  the  shares   1 
don't  desire). 
From  Ixworth  town  in  Suffolk,  vich  his  name  did  not  transpire. 

A  travelling  from  Bury  this  Doctor  was  employed 
With  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his,  vich  his  name  was  Captain  Loyd, 
And  on  reaching  Marks  Tey  Station,  that  is  next  beyond  Colchest- 
er, a  lady  entered  in  to  them  most  elegantly  dressed. 

She  entered  into  the  Carriage  all  with  a  tottering  step^ 
And  a  pooty  little  Bayby  upon  her  bussum  slep ; 
The  gentlemen  received  her  with  kindness  and  siwillaty. 
Pitying  this  lady  for  her  illness  and  debillaty. 

She  had  a  fust^lass  ticket^  this  lovely  lady  said ; 
Because  it  was  so  lonesome  she  took  a  secknd  instead. 
Better  to  travel  by  secknd  class,  than  sit  alone  in  the  fusti 
And  the  pooty  little  Baby  upon  her  breast  she  nust. 

A  seein  of  her  cryin,  and  ahiverin  and  pail. 

To  her  spoke  this  suiging;  the  Ero  of  my  tail; 

Saysee  **  You  look  unwell,  ma'am ;  111  elp  you  if  I  cao, 

And  you  may  tell  your  case  to  me,  for  I'm  a  meddide  man.'' 

''Thank  yoo,  sir/  the  lady  said,  ''  I  only  look  eo  pale^ 
Beeanee  I  ain't  accustom'd  to  travelling  on  the  Bale ; 
I  shall  be  better  presnly,  when  I've  ad  some  rest : " 
And  that  pooty  little  Baby  she  squeeged  it  to  her  breast 
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S*)  in  ci-mw'-r^ition  tiie  j».JimeT  they  bejufle*!, 

Ca[>tin:r  L'Vil  :iw\  the  iu»::iMi'-I*^  nuru  and  the  Luiy  and  the  child. 

Till  the  wariojis  stiti*>n.-i  aJMnjr  the  line  was  pckved. 

For  even  the  Heastem  Counties'  trains  mu£t  come  in  at  lask 

Wh»-n  at  Shorn Jitrh  tumminui*  at  lenth  9toppe«l  the  train, 
ThU  kintl  medtliele  ;;;:entleman  profH-jeeil  hLs  aid  again. 
••Th.mk  Toil,  sir,"  the  lidy  said,  ''for  your  kyindness  demr; 
My  carrid::e  and  my  ossea  is  prurnbbly  come  here. 

"Will  you  old  this  Ixiby,  jilttise,  viLst  I  step  and  seel" 
Th»^  l>o»nor  va-s  a  f:imly  man  :  **  That  I  will,"  says  he. 
Thi-n  the  little  ehiH  she  kiit,  kist  it  very  gently, 
Virh  was  siK-kin^  his  little  list,  sleepinij  inntxcntly. 

With  a  si;^h  from  her  art,  a.s  thoui^'h  eiiie  would  have  Imst  it. 
Then  she  uiive  the  I)fj«'ti»r  tin^  iiiihl — wery  kind  he  niwt  it: 
Hup  then  the  lu»ly  juiufK^l  iioff  the  lt»?ui.h  she  sat  fn>m^ 
Tumble*  1  down  the  carriili^e  steps  and  ran  along  the  platform. 

A'ile  hall  the  other  passenijera  vent  upon  their  vays, 
The  Captini;  and  the  Ductor  Siit  there  in  a  maze ; 
Some  vent  in  a  Homminibus,  8f>me  vent  in  a  Cabby, 
The  Captin:^  and  the  Doctor  vaited  vith  the  babby. 

There  they  fwit  lookin;^  queer,  for  an  hour  or  more^ 
But  their  fdler  passinger  neather  on  em  sore : 
Never,  never  back  n;,':un  did  that  lady  come 
To  that  pooty  sleeping;  Hinfnt  a  suckin  of  his  Thum  1 

What  could  this  i>orc  Doctor  do,  l«ein  treate<l  thus^ 

When  the  darlins  Baby  woke,  cryin  for  its  nuss? 

Off  lie  drr>ve  to  a  female  friend,  vich  she  was  both  kind  and  mild, 

And  i^rsplainci^l  to  her  tlie  circumstincc  of  this  year  little  chiliL 

Tliat  kind  laily  tw)k  the  child  instiintly  in  her  lap, 
And  made  it  verj'  comfortable  by  giving  it  some  pap; 
And  when  she  t<xjk  it^  close  off,  what  dyou  think  she  found  1 
A  couple  uf  ten  pun  not^s  sewn  up,  in  its  little  gownd ! 


Also  in  its  little  close?,  was  a  note  which  did  conwey, 
Tiiat  this  little  baljy's  jrwirents  live<l  in  a  handsome  way 
And  for  its  Headucation  they  reglarly  would  pay, 
And  sirtingly  like  gentlefolks  would  claim  the  child  one  day, 
I^  the  Christian  peojile  whoM  charge  of  it  would  sjiy, 
Per  adwertisement  in  the  Times,  where  the  baby  lay. 


1 
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Pity  of  this  bayby  many  jKiople  took, 

It  hjul  such  ix)oty  ways  and  surh  a  pooty  look ; 

And  there  came  a  lady  forrard  (I  wish  that  I  could  see 

Any  kind  lady  as  would  do  as  much  for  me ; 

And  I  wish  with  all  my  art,  some  night  in  my  night  gownd, 
I  could  find  a  note  stitched  for  ten  or  twenty  pound) — 
There  came  a  lady  forrard,  that  most  honorable  did  say, 
She'd  adopt  this  little  baby,  which  her  parents  cast  away. 

While  the  Doctor  pondered  on  this  hofFer  fair. 
Comes  a  letter  from  Devonshire,  from  a  party  there, 
Hordcring  the  Doctor,  at  its  Mar's  desire, 
To  send  the  little  Infant  back  to  Devonshire. 

Lcjst  in  apoplexity,  this  ])ore  mwhlicle  man. 
Like  a  sensable  gentleman,  to  the  Justice  ran  ; 
Whi(rh  his  nanje  was  Mr.  Hammill,  a  honorable  l)eak, 
That  takes  his  seat  in  Worship  Street  four  times  a  week. 

**  0  Justice  ! "  says  the  DiK^tor,  "  instruct  me  what  to  do. 
I've  come  up  from  the  country,  to  throw  myself  on  you; 
My  patients  have  no  doctor  to  tend  them  in  tlieir  ills 
(There  they  are  in  Suffolk  without  their  draffts  and  pills !). 

**  Fve  come  u])  fn>m  the  country,  to  know  how  I'll  dispose 
Of  this  pore  little  baby,  and  the  twenty  pun  note,  and  the  close. 
And  I  want  to  go  back  to  Suffolk,  dear  Justice,  if  you  ])lease. 
And  my  patients  wants   their  Doctor,  and   their   Doctor   wants 
his  ietz. 

Up  spoke  Mr.  Hammill,  sittin  at  his  desk, 

"  This  year  application  does  me  much  perplesk ; 

What  I  do  a(lwi8e  you,  is  to  leave  this  kibby 

In  the  Parish  where  it  was  left  by  its  mother  shabby.** 

The  Doctor  from  his  Worship  sadly  did  depart — 
He  might  have  left  the  baby,  but  he  hadn't  got  the  heart 
To  go  for  to  leave  that  Hinnocent,  has  the  laws  allows. 
To  the  tender  mussies  of  the  Union  House. 

Mother,  who  left  this  little  one  on  a  stranger's  knee, 
Think  how  cruel  you  have  been,  and  how  gooil  was  he ! 
Think,  if  you've  been  guilty,  innocent  was  she ; 
And  do  not  take  unkindly  this  little  wonl  of  me : 
Heaven  be  merciful  to  us  all,  sinners  as  we  be  1 
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BT  A  GENTLEHAK   OF  THK  rOOT^DAROT  (BLVB). 

I    PACED  upon  toj  beat 
With  st«ady  st«p  and  slov, 
All  huppandownd  of  Bandagli  Street; 
Ranlagh  St.  Hmlico. 

While  marching  fauppaadowDd 

Upon  that  fair  May  morn, 
Beolj  the  booming  cannings  Boond, 

A  royal  child  is  bom  t 

The  Mini8t«ia  of  State 

Then  presnly  I  Bor, 
They  gnllopa  to  the  Pallia  pte. 

In  carridges  and  for. 

With  anxious  looks  intend 

Before  the  gate  they  stop^ 
There  comea  the  good  Lord  President, 

And  there  the  Aichbishopp. 

Lord  John  he  next  eligfata ; 

And  who  comes  here  in  haste  1 
Tis  the  ero  of  one  undenl  C^t^ 

The  caudle  for  to  taste. 


Then  Ure.  Lily,  the  nnsa. 

Towards  them  atepe  with  joy ; 

Says  the  brare  old  Duke,  "  Come  Ul  to  n 
Is  it  a  gal  or  a  boy ! " 

■  Tba  birth  of  Prinoa  ArtfaoK 
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Says  Mn.  L.  to  the  Duke, 

"  Your  Grace,  it  is  a  Prince.* 
And  at  that  nuss's  bold  rebuke 

He  did  both  laugh  and  wince. 

He  yews  with  pleasant  look 
This  pooty  flower  of  May, 
Then  says  the  wenerable  Duke^ 
Egad,  it's  my  biithday." 


II 


By  memory  backards  borne, 
Peraps  his  thoughts  did  stray 

To  that  old  place  where  he  was  bom 
Upon  the  first  of  May. 

Perhaps  he  did  recal 

The  ancient  towers  of  IVim ; 
And  County  Meath  aTid  Dangun  Hall 

They  did  rewisit  him. 

I  phansy  of  him  so 

His  good  old  thoughts  employin' ; 
Fourscore  years  and  one  ago 

Beside  the  fluwin'  Boyiie. 

His  father  praps  he  sees, 

Most  miisicle  of  Lonls, 
A  playing  maddrigles  and  glees 

Upon  the  Arpsicords. 

Jest  phansy  this  old  Ero 

Upon  his  mother's  knee  1 
Did  ever  lady  in  this  land    . 

Ave  greater  sons  than  she  f 

And  I  shondn  be  surprize 
While  this  was  in  his  mind. 

If  a  drop  there  twinkled  in  his  eyes 
Of  unfamiliar  brind. 


To  Hapsly  Ouse  next  day 
Drives  up  a  Broosh  and  for, 

A  gracious  prince  sits  in  that  Shay 
(I  moition  him  with  Hor !}. 
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Tb«y  rfntr  Tp^n  ^H*  VOL 
Tbi  F.in»»r  *hf>wi  hw  Eil 

Ant!  T^ean  a  Veskit  reil). 


To  %^  thiC  '^amaaif  'TmiiP, 
Tn«*  p^^-ypli*  roanii  it  pcesa : 

''An'l  H  th<>  zrilE'ui:  r>ake  ;kC  ocnet' 
*^  Y'Xir  Ehi>y;il  Izf^neas,  to." 

lie  atrfrpn  friiin  -^ut  the  BronelL 

Arjil  in  rhe  jat»*  X3  5*>De ; 
An*  I  X,  il'ri.vi/n  the  iKOiAe  posby 

.Say 4  w»;ry  kiii»I,  *'  Move  hon." 


Tb<  znlliant  Duke  JM  say, 
**  Dear  Dnke,  my  little  son  and 
Waji  Mm  the  self-same  day. 

*  The  Larly  of  the  land. 

My  wife  ami  Sovriog  dear. 
It  M  by  her  horgust  command 
I  wait  ufion  yoa  here. 


••That  hf\y  ii  as  well 
Aii  can  erpectal  be ; 
And  to  your  Grace  she  bid  me  tdl 
Tliis  gracious  message  free. 

*  That  offspring  of  our  race, 

AMiom  yesterday  you  sec, 
To  show  our  honour  for  your  Grsci^ 
Prince  Arthur  he  shall  be. 

•  That  name  it  rhymes  to  fame ; 

All  £uro|»e  knows  the  sound : 
And  I  couldn't  find  a  better  name 
If  you'd  give  me  twenty  pound. 

**  King  Arthiu-  had  his  knights 
That  girt  his  table  round, 
But  you  have  won  a  hundred  figfata^ 
Will  match  'em,  111  be  bound. 


'<i»"9«^ 
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"You  fought  with  Bonypart, 
And  likewise  Tippoo  Saib ; 
I  name  you  then  with  all  my  heart 
The  (Jodsire  of  this  babe." 

That  Prince  his  leave  was  took, 

His  hinterview  was  done. 
So  let  us  give  the  good  old  Duke 

Oood  luck  of  his  god-son. 

And  wish  him  years  of  joy 

In  this  our  time  of  Schism, 
And  hppe  hell  hear  the  Royal  boy 

His  little  catechism. 


And  my  pooty  little  Prince 
That's  come  our  arts  to  cheer, 

Let  me  my  loyal  powers  e wince 
A  welcomin  of  you  ere. 

And  the  Poit-Laureat's  crownd, 

I  think,  in  some  respex, 
Egstremely  shootable  might  be  found 

For  honest  Pleaseman  X. 


THE  WOFLE  NEW  BALLAD  OF  JANE  BONEY 

AND  MARY  BROWN 


AN  igstrawnary  tail  I  vill  tell  you  this  veek — 
l\       I  stood  in  the  Court  of  A'Beckett  the  Beak, 
-*     *•  Vere  Mrs.  Jane  Roney,  a  vidow,  I  see, 
Who  charged  Mary  Browu  with  a  robbin  of  she. 

This  Mary  was  pore  and  in  misery  once, 

And  she  cauie  to  Mrs.  Roney  it's  more  than  twelve  monee. 

She  adn't  got  no  bed,  nor  no  dinner  nor  no  tea. 

And  kind  Mrs.  Roney  gave  Mary  all  three. 

Mrs.  Roney  kep  Mary  for  ever  so  many  veeks 
(Her  conduct  disgusted  the  best  of  all  Beaz), 
She  kep  her  for  nothink,  as  kind  as  could  be. 
Never  thinkin  that  this  Mary  was  a  traitor  to  she. 

**  Mrs.  Roney,  0  Mrs.  Roney,  I  feel  very  ill ; 
Will  you  just  step  to  the  Doctor's  for  to  fetch  me  a  pill  I  * 
"  That  I  will,  my  pore  Mary,"  Mrs.  Roney  says  she ; 
And  she  goes  off  to  the  Doctor's  as  quickly  as  may  be. 

No  sooner  on  this  message  Mrs.  Roney  was  sped. 
Than  hup  gits  vicked  Mary,  and  jumps  out  a  bed  ; 
She  hopens  all  the  trunks  without  never  a  key — 
She  bustes  all  the  boxes,  and  vith  them  makes  free. 

Mrs.  Roney's  best  linning,  gownds,  petticoats,  and  close. 
Her  children's  little  coats  and  things,  her  boots,  and  her  hose. 
She  packed  them,  and  she  stole  'em,  and  avay  vith  them  did  fleeu 
Mrs.  Roney's  situation — you  may  think  vat  it  vould  be  I 

Of  Mary,  ungrateful,  who  had  served  her  this  vay, 
Mrs.  Roney  heard  nothink  for  a  long  year  and  a  day. 
Till  last  Thursday,  in  Lambeth,  ven  whom  should  she 
But  this  Mary,  as  had  acted  so  ungrateful  to  she  f 
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She  was  leaning  on  tlie  helbo  of  a  worthy  young  man, 
They  were  going  to  be  marne<l,  and  were  walkin  hand  in  hand  i 
And  the  Church  bells  was  a  ringin  for  Mary  and  he, 
And  the  parson  was  ready,  and  a  waitin  for  his  fee. 

When  up  comes  Mrs.  Roney,  and  faces  Mary  Brown, 
Who  trembles,  and  castes  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
She  calls  a  jolly  pleaseman,  it  happens  to  be  me ; 
''  I  charge  this  young  woman,  Mr.  Pleaseman,''  says  she. 

"  Mrs.  Roney,  o,  Mrs.  Roney,  o,  do  let  me  go, 

I  acted  most  ungrateful  I  own,  and  I  know. 

But  the  marriage  bell  is  a  ringin,  and  the  ring  you  may  see. 

And  this  young  man  is  a  waitin,"  says  Mary  says  she. 

"  I  don't  care  three  fardens  for  the  parson  and  dark. 
And  the  bell  may  keep  ringin  from  noon  day  t^  dark, 
l^iary  Brown,  Mary  Brown,  you  must  come  along  with  me ; 
And  I  think  this  young  man  is  lucky  to  be  free." 

So,  in  spite  of  the  tears  which  bejew'd  Mary's  cheek, 
I  took  that  young  gurl  to  A'Beckett  the  Beak  ; 
That  ezlent  Justice  demanded  her  plea — 
But  never  a  sullable  said  Mary  Sjiid  she. 

On  account  of  her  conduck  so  base  and  so  vile, 
That  wicked  young  gurl  is  committed  for  trile, 
And  if  she's  transpawted  beyond  the  salt  sea, 
It's  a  proper  rewaxd  for  such  willians  as  she. 

Now  you  young  gurls  of  Southwark  for  Mary  who  yeepi, 
From  pickin  and  stealin  your  ands  you  must  keep, 
Or  it  may  be  my  dooty,  as  it  was  Thursday  veek. 
To  pall  you  all  hup  to  A'Beckett  the  Beak. 


DAMAGES,  TWO   HUNDRED  POUNDS 


SPECIAL  JurjTncn  of  England  1  who  admire  yoiir  country's  laws. 
And  proclaim  a  British  Jury  worthy  of  the  realm's  applause ; 
Gaily  compliment  exu^h  other  at  the  issue  of  a  cause 
Which  was  tried  at  Guildford  'sizes  this  day  week  as  ever  was. 

Unto  that  august  tribunal  comes  a  gentleman  in  grief 
(SjKMual  wjis  the  British  Jury,  and  the  Judge,  the  Baron  Chief), 
( 'omcH  a  British  man  and  husband — asking  of  the  law  relief, 
For  his  wife  was  stolen  from  him — he'd  have  vengeance  on  the 
thief. 

Yes,  his  wife,  the  blessed  treasure  with  the  which  his  life  was  crowned, 

WickcMlly  was  ravished  from  him  by  a  hypocrite  profound. 

And  he  comes  before  twelve  Britons,  men  for  sense  and  truth  re- 

n<)wne<l, 
To  award  him  for  his  damage  twenty  hundred  sterling  pound. 

He  by  counsel  and  attorney  there  at  Guildford  does  appear, 
Asking  damage  of  the  villain  who  seduced  his  lady  dear : 
liut  I  can't  ht^lj)  asking,  though  the  la/ly's  guUt  was  all  too  clear, 
An<l  though  guilty  the  defendant,  wasn't  the  plaintiff  rather  queer  1 

First  the  lady's  mother  sp(ke,'and  sairl  she'd  seen  her  daughter  cry 
Hut  a  fortiiiglit  after  miirriago  :  early  times  for  piping  eye. 
Six  months  after,  things  were  vforse,  and  the  piping  eye  was  black, 
And  this  gallant  British  husband  caned  his  wife  upon  the  back. 

Three  months  after  they  were  married,  husband  pushed  her  to  the 

door. 
Told  her  to  be  off  and  leave  him,  for  he  wanted  her  n6  more.  . 
As  she  would  not  go,  why  he  went :  thrice  he  left,  his  lady  dear ; 
Left  her,  too,   without  a  penny,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

year. 
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Mrs.  Fniuces  Duncan  knew  tlie  parties  very  well  indeed, 

She  bad  seen  him  pull  his  lady's  nose  and  make  her  lip  to  Dleed ; 

If  he  chanced  to  sit  at  home  not  a  single  word  he  said : 

Once  she  saw  him  throw  the  cover  of  a  dish  at  liis  lady's  head. 

Sarah  Green,  another  witness,  clear  did  to  the  jury  note 
How  she  saw  this  honest  fellow  seize  his  lady  by  the  throat, 
How  he  cursed  her  and  abused  her,  beating  her  into  a  fit, 
Till  the  pitying  next-door  neighbours  crossed  the  wall  and  wit 
nessedit. 

Next  door  to  this  injured  Briton  Mr.  Owers  a  butcher  dwelt ; 
Mrs.  Owers's  foolish  heart  towanls  this  erring  dame  did  melt 
(Not  that  she  ha<l  erred  as  yet,  crime  was  not  develoiied  in  her) ; 
But  being  left  without  a  penny,  Mrs.  Owers  supplied  her  dinner — 
God  be  merciful  to  Mrs.  Owers,  who  was  merciful  to  this  sinner  1 

Caroline  Naylor  was  their  wrvant,  said  they  led  a  wretched  life, 

Saw  this  most  distinguished  Briton  flin<^  a  teacup  at  his  wife ; 

He  went  out  to  balls  and  pleasures,  and  never  once,  in  ten  months' 

space. 
Sat  with  his  wife  or  spoke  her  kindly.     This  was  the  defendant's 

case. 

Pollock,  G.B.,  chai^ged   tlie  Jury;  said   the   woman's  guilt  was 

clear: 
That  was  not  the  point,  however,  which  the  Jury  came  to  hear  ; 
But  the  damage  to  detennine  which,  as  it  should  tme  appear. 
This  nHMt  tender-hearted  husband,  who  so  used  his  lady  dear — 

Beat  her,  kicked  her,  caneil  her,  cursed  her,  left  her  starving,  year 

by  year. 
Flung  her  from  him,  j)artcd  from  her,  wrung  her  neck,  and  boxed 

her  ear — 
What  the  reasonable  damage  this  afflicted  man  could  (^laim 
By  the  loss  of  the  affections  of  this  guilty  graceless  dame  f 

Then  the  honest  British  Twelve,  to  each  other  turning  round. 

Laid  their  clever  hea<ls  together  with  a  wisdom  most  profound : 

And  towards  his  Lordship  looking,  spoke  the  foreman  wise  and 

sound ; — 

^'My  Lord,  we  find  for  this  here  plaintiff,  damages  two  hundred 

pound." 
u 
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So,  God  bless  the  Special  Jury  1  pride  and  joy  of  Englisli  ground. 
And  the  happy  land  of  England,  where  tnie  justice  does  abound  I 
British  jurymen  and  husbimds,  let  us  hail  this  verdict  proper : 
If  a  British  wife  offends  you,  Britons,  you've  a  right  to  whop  her. 

Though  you  promised  to  protect  her,  though  you  promised  to 

defend  her, 
You  are  welcome  to  neglect  her :  to  the  devil  you  may  send  her : 
You  may   strike  her,   curse,  abuse    her;   so  declares    our   law 

renowned ; 
And  if  after  this  you  lose  her, — ^why,  you're  paid  two  hundred 

pound. 


A   WOEFUL  NEW  BALLAD 

or  rsM 
PB0TB8TANT  CONSPIRACY  TO  TAKS  THE  FOPPB  UFE 

BT  ▲  OniTLEHAN  WHO  HAS  BSEK  OV  THB  8P0T 

COME  all  ye  Christian  people^  unto  my  tale  give  ear ; 
Tia  about  a  baae  consperracy,  aa  quickly  shall  appear  ; 
Twill  make  your  hair  to  bristle  up^  and  your  eyes  to  atari 
and  glow, 
When  of  this  dread  consperracy  you  honest  folks  shall  know. 

The  news  of  this  consperracy  and  villianous  attempt^ 

I  read  it  in  a  newspaper,  from  Italy  it  was  sent : 

It  was  sent  from  lovely  Italy,  where  the  olives  they  do  grow, 

And  our  Holy  Father  lives,  yes^  yes,  while  his  name  it  ia  No  va 

And  'tis  there  our  English  noblemen  goes  that  is  Puseyites  no  longer. 
Because  they  finds  the  ancient  £edth  both  better  is  and  stronger. 
And  *tiB  there  I  knelt  beside  my  Lord  when  he  kiss'd  the  Popk 

his  toe. 
And  hung  his  neck  with  chains  at  Saint  Peter's  Vincula 

And  'tis  there  the  splendid  churches  is,  and  the  fountains  playing 

grand. 
And  the  palace  of  Prikce  Torlonia,  likewise  the  Vatican ; 
And  there's  the  stairs  where  the  bagpipe-men  and  the  pifiararya 

blow. 
And  if  a  there  I  drove  my  Lady  and  Lord  in  the  Park  of  Pindo. 

And  'tis  there  our  splendid  churches  is  in  all  their  pride  and  glory^ 
Saint  Peter's  £unous  Basilisk  and  Saint  Mary's  Maggiory  ; 
And  them  beni^ted  Prodestants,  on  Sunday  they  must  go 
Outside  the  town  to  the  preaching-shop  by  the  gate  of  Popola 
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Now  ID  th»  town  of  faiDOfu  Ruom,  x<s  I  dessav  you  bare  heanl. 

There  u  b«*arcely  any  i^utleuian  a.s  haAD^t  got  a  lieanL 

And  ever  si  ore  tlie  worlii  began  it  wjis  oniaineJ  so. 

That  there  should  always  Uirbers  be  wLercsumerer  beards  do  grow. 

An^l  as  it  always  has  been  so  since  the  world  it  did  begin. 
The  Pope,  out  H«>ly  Potentate,  ha*  a  be;ird  upon  his  chin; 
And  every  mornin;^  regular  when  ciaLs  begin  to  crow. 
There  comes  a  ccrting  i*irty  to  wait  on  Pope  Pig. 

There  comes  a  certiir^  gintleman  with  razier,  sixip,  and  lather, 
A  shaving  most  respectfully  the  Pope,  out  Holy  Father. 
And  now  the  dreail  crjn.sjierracy  I'll  quickly  to  you  show, 
Which  them  sanguinary  Prodestants  did  form  against  Noira 

Them  sanguinary  Prodestanta,  which  I  abore  and  hate, 
Assembled  in  the  i)reaching-shop  by  the  Flaminian  gate ; 
And  they  took  counsel  with  their  selves  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
Against  our  gentle  Father,  the  Holy  Pope  Pig. 

Exhibiting  a  wicke^lness  which  I  never  heerd  or  read  of; 

What  do  you   think  them  Prodestants  wished?  to  cut  the  good 

Pope's  head  off! 
And  to  the  kind  Pope's  Air-dresser  the  Prodestant  Clark  did  go, 
And  proposed  him  to  decapitate  the  innocent  Pig. 

"  What  hever  can  be  easier,"  said  this  Clerk — this  Man  of  Sin, 
"  When  you  are  called  to  hoperate  on  His  Holiness's  chin. 
Than  just  to  give  the  razier  a  little  slip — just  so? — 
And  there's  an  end,  dear  barber,  of  innocent  Pio ! " 

This  wicked  conversation  it  chanced  was  overerd 

By  an  Italian  Lady  ;  she  heard  it  every  word : 

Which  by  birth  she  was  a  Marchioness,  in  service  forced  to  go 

With  the  parson  of  the  preaching-shop  at  the  gate  of  Popola 

* 

When  the  lady  heard  the  news,  as  duty  did  obleege, 
As  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her  she  ran  to  the  Poleege. 
"  0  Polegia,"  says  she  (for  they  pronounts  it  so), 
**  They're  going  for  to  massyker  our  Holy  Pope  Pio, 

**  T)ie  obomminable  Englishmen,  the  Parsing  and  his  Clark 
His  Holiness's  Air-dresser  devised  it  in  the  dark  1 
And  I  would  recommend  you  in  prison  for  to  throw 
These  villions  would  esassinate  the  Holy  Pope  Pio  I 
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**  And  for  saving  of  His  Holiness  and  his  trebble  crownd 
I  humbly  hope  your  Worshiiis  will  give  me  a  few  pound ; 
Because  I  was  a  Marchioness  many  years  ago. 
Before  I  came  to  service  at  the  gate  of  Popolo." 

That  sackrcligious  Air-<lres8er,  the  Parson  and  his  man, 
Wouldn't,  though  ask'd  continyaliy,  own  tbcir  wicked  plan— 
Aufl  so  the  kind  Authoraties  let  thone  villians  go 
That  was  plotting  of  the  murder  of  the  good  Pio  NoNO. 

Now  isn't  this  safishnt  proof,  ye  gentlemen  at  home. 
How  wicked  is  them  Pnxlestants,  and  how  good  our  Pope  at  Rome ; 
So  let  us  drink  confusion  to  Lokd  Joiin  and  liORD  Minto, 
And  a  health  unto  His  Eminence,  and  good  Pio  NoKa 


THE  OROAV-BOrS  APPEAL 

*  WnnammB  Fouci  OoinnL<— Pouohcah  Z  bnoogfat  a  paper  of  doggerel 
Tenee  to  tho  Maodtbati,  which  had  beeo  thnut  into  hie  haiid%  X  eaid,  by  an 
ItiiieD  boj,  who  rmn  awmj  immediately  afterwardiL 

**Tbe  Maoibtrati,  after  penuiiig  the  Hnee,  looked  heidei  X,  and  aaid  he 
did  not  think  they  were  written  by  an  Italian. 

**'X^  bhuhing,  aaid  he  thoqght  the  paper  read  In  ooort  laafc  week,  and 
which  frightened  eo  the  old  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addreeeeri^  waaalae  net 
of  Italian  origin.** 

OSIGNOR  BRODERIP,  yoa  are  a  viddd  de  tom^ 
Yon  wexis  us  little  hoigiii4x)yB  whenever  you  cans 
How  daro  jou  talk  of  Jostioey  and  go  for  to  seek 
To  paflsicata  ua  hoi;gin-boji^  you  aengainary  Beekt 


Though  yoa  aet  in  VeBtminster  auiroonded  hj  joar  erasheii^ 
HarrQgint  and  habeoluta  like  the  Hortacrat  of  hall  the  Roahen^ 
Tet  there  ia  a  better  vurld  I'd  have  you  for  to  know, 
Likewiae  a  place  vera  the  henimies  of  hoigui4)oya  will  gow 


O  yoa  vickid  Hsbod  without  any  pity  I 

London  vithout  hoigin-boys  vood  be  a  dismal  dty. 

Sweet  Saint  Gicilt  who  first  taught  hoi^-iHpea  to  Uow 

Soften  the  heart  of  tlua  Magistrit  that  haggeiywatea  iia  aot 


Good  Italian  gentlemen,  fiitherly  and  kind« 
Bringa  as  over  to  London  here  our  horgins  for  to  grind ; 
Senda  us  out  vith  little  vite  mice  and  guinea-pigs  also 
A  poppin  of  the  Yeasel  and  a  Jnmpin  of  Jim  Ob^w 

And  aa  na  young  horgin-boya  is  gratefbl  in  our  ton 
We  givea  to  these  kind  gentlemen  hall  th<»  money  we 
Beomse  that  they  vood  vop  us  as  weiy  wel  we  know 
Unless  we  brought  our  burnings  bock  to  them  as  loves  na 
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O  Mr.  Brodsrip  !  wery  much  I'm  surprise, 

Yen  you  take  your  Talks  abroad  where  can  be  your  eyest 

If  a  Beak  had  a  heart  then  you'd  compryend 

Us  pore  little  hoipn-boys  was  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Don't  you  see  the  shildren  in  the  droring-rooms 
Clapping  of  their  little  ands  when  they  year  our  toons  f 
On  their  mothers'  bussums  don't  you  see  the  babbies  crow 
And  down  to  us  dear  horgin-boys  lots  of  apence  throw  f 


Don't  you  see  the  ousemaids  (pooty  Polues  and  Marikh), 
Ven  ve  bring  our  urdigurdis,  smiling  from  the  hairies  7 
Then  they  come  out  yith  a  slice  o'  cole  puddn  or  a  bit  o'  bacx)n  or 
And  give  it  us  young  horgin-boys  for  lunch  afore  we  go. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Hirish  children  sport 

When  our  veloome  music-box  brings  sunsliine  in  the  Court  t 

To  these  little  paupers  who  can  never  pay 

Surely  all  good  horgin-boys,  for  God's  love,  will  play. 

Has  for  those  proud  gentlemen,  like  a  serting  B — k 
(Mch  I  von't  be  pussonal  and  therefore  vil  not  s|)eak), 
That  flings  their  parler-vinders  hup  ven  ve  begin  to  play 
And  cusses  us  and  swears  at  us  in  such  a  wiolent  way, 

Instedd  of  their  abewsing  and  calling  hout  Poleece, 
Let  em  send  out  John  to  us  vith  sixpence  or  a  shillin  apiece. 
Then  like  goo<l  young  horgin-boys  avay  from  there  we'll  go. 
Blessing  sweet  Saint  CiaLY  that  taught  our  pioes  U>  blow. 


THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  LAD7 


T 


HERE'S  in  the  Vest  a  city  pleasant 

To  vich  Xing  Bladud  gev  his  name, 
And  in  that  city  there's  a  Crescent 
Vere  dwelt  a  noble  knight  of  fame. 


Although  that  galliant  knight  is  oldish. 
Although  Sir  John  as  grey  grey  air, 

Hage  has  not  made  his  busum  coldish, 
His  Art  still  beats  tewodds  the  Fair  I 

Twaa  two  years  sins,  this  knight  so  splendid, 
Peraps  fateagued  with  Bath's  routines, 

To  Paris  towne  his  phootsteps  bended 
In  sutch  of  gayer  folks  and  scans. 

His  and  was  free,  his  means  was  easy, 

A  nobler,  finer  gent  than  he 
Ne'er  drove  about  the  Slions-Eleesy, 

Or  paced  the  Roo  de  Rivolee, 

A  brougham  and  pair  Sir  John  prowided, 
In  which  abroad  he  loved  to  ride ; 

But  ar !  he  most  of  all  enjyed  it, 
When  some  one  helse  was  sittin'  inside  I 

That  "  some  one  helse  *  a  lovely  dame  waa^ 
Dear  ladies,  you  will  heasy  tell — 

Countess  Grabrowski  her  sweet  name  wa% 
A  noble  title,  ard  to  spelL 

This  faymus  Countess  ad  a  daughter 

Of  lovely  form  and  tender  art ; 
A  nobleman  in  niarridije  sought  her, 

By  name  the  Baron  of  Saint  Bart 
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Their  pashn  touch(Ml  the  noble  Sir  JohDy 

It  was  BO  fiewcr  and  profound ; 
Lady  Grabrowski  he  did  urge  on 

With  Hyniing*8  wrceth  their  loves  to  crownd. 

•*  0,  come  to  Bath,  to  Lansdownc  Crescent," 
Says  kind  Sir  John,  "  and  live  with  me ; 
The  living  there's  uncommon  pleasant — 
Fro  sure  you'll  find  the  hair  agree. 

••  0,  come  to  Rith,  my  fair  Grabrowski, 
And  bring  your  charming  girl,**  sezcc  ; 
••  The  Rirring  here  shall  have  the  ousc-key, 
Yith  breakf:Lst,  dinner,  lunch,  and  tea. 

**And  when  they've  fKutsed  an  appy  ^winter, 
Their  o]KH  and  loves  no  more  well  Iwir ; 
The  marridge-vow  they'll  enter  inter, 
And  I  at  chunih  will  Ixj  their  Pai-." 

To  Bath  they  went  to  Lan8<lowne  Crescent^ 

Where  goo<l  Sir  John  he  did  provide 
No  end  of  teas  and  balls  incessant, 

And  bosses  both  to  drive  and  ride. 

He  was  so  Ospitably  busy. 

When  Miss  was  late,  he'd  make  so  bold 
Upstairs  to  ("all  out,  "  Missy,  Missy, 

Gome  down,  the  coffy's  getting  cold  !  • 

But  0  !  'tis  sndd  to  think  such  bounties 
Should  meet  with  such  return  an  this  ; 

0  Biirriiig  of  Saint  B;irt,  O  Countess 
Grabrowski,  and  0  cruel  Miss ! 

He  marrie<l  you  at  Bath's  fair  Habby, 

Saint  Biirt  he  treated  like  a  son — 
And  wasn't  it  uncommon  shabby 

To  do  what  you  have  went  and  done  I 

My  trembling  And  amost  refewses 

To  write  tlie  charge  which  Sir  John  swore^ 

Of  which  the  Countess  he  ecuses. 
Her  daughter  and  her  son-in-lore. 
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My  Mews  quite  blushes  as  she  sings  of 
The  fatle  charge  which  now  I  quote  : 

He  says  Miss  took  his  two  best  rings  ofl^ 
And  pawned  'em  for  a  tenpun  note. 

**  Is  this  the  child  of  honest  parinoe, 
To  make  away  with  folks'  best  things  t 

Is  this,  pray,  like  the  wives  of  Barrins, 
To  go  and  prig  a  gentleman's  rings  t  '* 

Thus  thought  Sir  John,  by  anger  wrought  on, 
And  to  rewenge  his  ii\jured  cause, 

He  brought  them  hup  to  Mr.  Broughton, 
Last  Yensday  yeek  as  ever  waws. 

If  guiltless,  how  she  have  been  slandered  I 
If  guilty,  wengeance  will  not  fidl : 

Meanwhile  the  lady  is  remanded 

And  gey  three  hundred  pouns  in  baiL 


THE  SPECULATORS 

THE  night  was  stormy  and  dark.  The  town  was  shut  up  in 
sleep :  Only  those  were  abroad  who  were  out  on  a  lark, 
Or  those  who'd  no  beds  to  keep. 

I  pass'd  through  the  lonely  street,  The  wind  did  sing  and 
blow ;    I  could  hear  the  policeman's  feet    Clapping  to  and  fro. 

There  stood  a  potato-man  In  the  midst  of  all  the  wet ;  He 
stood  with  his  'tato  can     In  the  lonely  Haymarket. 

Two  gents  of  dismal  mien.  And  dank  and  greasy  rags,  Came 
oat  of  a  shop  for  gin,    Swaggering  over  the  flags : 

Swaggering  over  the  stones.  These  sliabby  bucks  did  walk; 
And  I  went  and  followed  those  seedy  ones,  And  listened  to  their 
talk. 

Was  I  sober  or  awake  t  Could  I  believe  my  earst  Those 
dismal  beggars  spake    Of  nothing  but  railroad  shares. 

I  wondered  more  and  more :  Says  one — "  Good  friend  of  mine, 
How  many  shares  have  you  wrote  for,  In  the  Diddlesez  Junction 
liner 

"I  wrote  for  twenty,"  says  Jim,  " But  they  wouldn't  give  me 
one ;  *  His  comrade  straight  rebuked  him  For  the  folly  he  had 
done: 

''O  Jim,  you  are  nnawares  Of  the  ways  of  this  bad  town; 
/always  write  for  five  hundred  shares.  And  lAen  they  put  me 
down." 

•*  And  yet  you  got  no  shares,*  Says  Jim,  •*  for  all  your  boast ;  * 
^  I  vfould  have  wrote^"  says  Jack,  **  but  where  Was  the  penny  to 
pay  the  post!* 
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"I  lost,  for  I  couldn't  pay  That  first  inBtalincnt  up;  But 
here's  taters  smoking  hot — I  say,     Let's  stop,  my  hoy,  and  sup." 

And  at  this  simple  feast  The  while  they  did  regale,  I  drew 
each  ragged  capitalist    Down  on  my  left  thumb-naiL 

Their  talk  did  me  perplex.  All  night  I  tumhled  and  tost,  And 
thought  of  railroad  specs,     And  how  money  was  won  and  lost. 

*•  Bless  railroads  everywhere,*  I  said,  "  and  the  world's 
advance ;  Bless  every  railroad  share  In  Italy,  Ireland,  France ; 
For  never  a  beggar  need  now  despair,  And  every  rogue  has  a 
chance." 
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CRITICAL  REVIEWS 

OARLTLE'S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION^ 
[1837] 


SINOB  the  appeannce  of  this  wort,  within  the  lut  two 
months,  it  haa  raised  among  the  critics  and  the  reading  public 
a  itrange  storm  of  applause  and  discontcnL  To  hear  tme 
party  you  would  fancy  the  author  was  but  a  dull  madman,  indulg- 
ing in  wild  TBgaricB  of  language  and  dispensing  with  common  sense 
and  reason,  while,  according  l«  another,  his  opinions  are  littie  short 
of  inspiration,  and  his  eloquence  unbounded  as  his  genius.  We 
eonfeaa,  that  in  leading  the  first  few  pages,  we  were  not  a  litde 
inclined  to  adopt  the  former  opinion,  and  yet,  afler  perusing  the 
whole  of  this  extraonlinary  work,  we  can  allow,  almoet  to  thrir 
fullest  extent,  the  high  qualities  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle'a  iddaters 
oidow  him. 

Bat  nerer  did  a  book  sin  so  grieroiuly  from  outward  appear- 
anoe,  or  a  man's  style  so  mar  his  subject  and  dim  his  genius.  It 
is  stiff,  short,  and  rugged,  it  abounds  with  Gennanisms  and  Latin- 
isms,  strange  epithets,  and  choking  double  words,  astonishing  to  the 
Hdmirers  of  simple  Addisonian  English,  to  those  who  lore  history 
as  it  gracefully  nms  in  Hume,  or  struts  pompously  in  Gibbon — no 
such  style  is  Mr.  Carlyle'e.  A  man,  at  the  first  onset,  must  take 
breath  at  the  end  of  a  sent«nce,  or,  worse  still,  go  to  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  it.  But  these  hardships  become  lighter  as  the  traveller 
grows  accustomed  to  the  road,  and  he  speedily  learns  to  admire  and 
empathise  ;  just  as  he  would  admire  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  s^ute  of 
die  quaint  carvings  and  hideous  images  on  door  and  buttress. 

There  are,  however,  a  htippy  few  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  critics  and 
readen  to  whom  these  very  obscurities  and  mysticisms  of  style  are 

*  "Hm  FraDch  Bamlntinn  :  A  'RwtxiTj.'  In  tbm  TolanMi.  B;  Thomsi 
Osri^    Loodoo :  Junes  Fra^sr,  1B3T- 
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welronic  and  almost  intelli<^ible ;  the  initiated  in  metaphyaics^  the 
sjiges  who  have  passed  the  veil  of  Kantian  philosophy,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  **  critique  of  pure  reason  "  is  really  that  which  it 
purports  to  be,  and  not  the  critique  of  pure  nonsense,  as  it  seems 
to  worldly  men :  to  these  the  present  book  has  charms  imknown 
to  us,  who  can  merely  receive  it  as  a  history  of  a  stirring  time,  and 
a  skilful  record  of  men's  worldly  thoughts  and  doings.  Even  through 
these  dim  spectacles  a  man  may  read  and  profit  much  from  Mr. 
Carlyle's  volumes. 

He  is  not  a  party  historian  like  Scott,  who  could  not,  in  his 
benevolent  respect  for  rank  and  royalty,  see  duly  the  &ult8  of 
cither:  he  is  as  impartial  as  Thiers,  but  with  a  £ir  loftier  and 
nobler  impartiality. 

No  man  can  have  read  the  admirable  history  of  the  French 
ex-Minister  who  has  not  been  stnick  with  this  equal  justice  which 
he  bestows  on  all  the  parties  or  heroes  of  his  book.  He  has  com- 
pletely mastercil  the  active  part  of  the  history:  he  has  no  more 
partiality  for  court  than  for  regicide — ^scarcely  a  movement  of 
intriguing  king  or  republican  which  is  unknown  to  him  or  un- 
described.  He  sees  with  equal  eyes  Madame  Roland  or  Marie 
Antoinette — bullying  Bnmswick  on  the  frontier,  or  Marat  at  his 
butcher's  work  or  in  his  cellar — he  metes  to  each  of  them  justice, 
and  no  more,  finding  good  even  in  butcher  Marat  or  bullying 
Brunswick,  and  recording  what  he  finds.  What  a  pity  that  one 
gains  such  a  complete  contempt  for  the  author  of  all  this  cleverness ! 
Only  a  rogue  could  be  so  impartial,  for  Thiers  but  views  this  awful 
series  of  circumstances  in  their  very  meanest  and  basest  light,  like  a 
petty,  clever  stiitesman  as  he  is,  watching  with  wonderfiU  accuracy 
all  the  moves  of  the  great  game,  but  looking  for  no  more,  never 
drawing  a  single  moral  from  it,  or  seeking  to  tell  aught  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  as  we  have  said,  is  as  impartial  as  the  illustrious 
Academician  and  Minister ;  but  with  what  different  eyes  he  looks 
upon  the  men  and  the  doings  of  this  strange  time !  To  the  one  the 
whole  story  is  but  a  hustling  for  places — a  list  of  battles  and 
intrigues — of  kings  and  governments  rising  and  falling;  to  the 
other,  the  little  actors  of  this  great  drama  are  striving  but  towards 
a  great  end  and  moral.  It  is  better  to  view  it  loftily  from  a&r, 
like  our  mystic  poetic  Mr.  Carlyle,  than  too  nearly  with  sharp- 
sighted  and  prosaic  Thiers.  Thiers  is  the  valet  de  ehambre  of  this 
history,  he  is  too  familiar  with  its  dishabiUe  and  ofT-scourings :  it 
can  never  be  a  hero  to  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  fair  notion  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  powers  or  his  philo80i)hy,  for  the  reader  has  not  grown 
familiar  with  the  strange  style  of  this  book,  and  may  laugh  perhaps 
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at  the  grotesquencss  of  his  teacher :  in  this  some  honest  critics  of 
the  present  day  have  prcccilcd  him,  who  have  formed  their  awful 
judgments  after  scanning  half-a-dozen  lines,  and  damned  poor  Mr. 
Oarlyle's  because  they  chanced  to  be  lazy.  Here,  at  hazard,  how- 
ever, we  £sdl  upon  the  story  of  the  Bastille  capture;  the  people 
are  thundering  at  the  gates,  but  Delaunay  will  receive  no  terms, 
raises  his  drawbridge  and  gives  fire.  Now,  cries  Mr.  Carlyle  with 
an  uncouth  Orson-like  shout : — 

"Bursts  forth  Insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own  blood,  into 
endless  explosion  of  musketry,  distraction,  execration ; — and  over- 
head, from  the  Fortress,  let  one  great  gim  go  booming,  to  show 
what  we  could  do.     The  Bastille  is  liesieged  ! 

"  On,  then,  all  Frenchmen  that  have  hearts  in  their  bodies ! 
Roar  with  all  your  throats,  of  cartilage  and  inetal,  ye  Sons  of 
Liberty;  stir  spasmodically  whatsoever  of  utmost  faculty  is  in 
you,  soul,  body,  or  spirit ;  for  it  is  the  hour !  Smite,  thou  Louis 
Toumay,  cartwright  of  the  Maniis,  old-soldier  of  the  Regiment 
Dauphin^ ;  smite  at  that  Outer  Drawbridge-chain,  though  the  fiery 
hail  whistles  round  thee !  Never,  over  nave  or  felloe,  did  thy  axe 
strike  such  a  stroke.  Down  with  it,  man  ;  down  with  it  to  Orcus : 
let  the  whole  accursed  £<lifice  sink  thither,  and  Tyranny  be 
swallowed  up  for  ever !  Mounteil,  some  say,  on  the  roof  of  the 
guard-room,  Louis  Toumay  smites,  brave  Aubin  Bonnem^re  (also 
an  old  soldier)  seconding  him  :  the  chain  yields,  breaks ;  the  huge 
Drawbridge  slams  down,  thundering.  Glorious :  and  yet,  alas,  it 
is  still  but  the  outworks.  The  eight  grim  Towers,  with  their  In- 
yalides,  musketry,  their  |»iiving  stones  and  cannon-mouths,  still  soar 
aloft  intact ; — Ditch  yawning  impassable,  stone-faced ;  the  inner 
Drawbridge  with  its  fnick  towards  us :  the  Bastille  is  still  to  take ! " 

Did  "  Savage  Rosa  "  ever  "  dash  "  a  more  Bpirit€<l  battle  sketch! 
The  two  principal  figures  of  the  pieces,  placed  in  skilful  relief,  the 
raging  multitude  and  sombre  fortn^s  admirably  laid  down !  In 
the  midst  of  this  writhing  and  wrestling,  ''  the  line  too  labours  (Mr. 
Carlylc's  line  labours  perhaps  too  often),  and  the  wonls  move  slow." 
The  whole  story  of  the  fall  of  the  fortress  and  its  defenders  is  told 
in  a  style  similarly  picture8<|ue  and  real. 

"The  poor  Invalides  have  sunk  under  their  battlements,  or 
rise  only  with  reverse<l  muskets :  they  have  made  a  white  flag  of 
napkins ;  go  Iwating  the  chamade,  or  seeming  to  beat,  for  one  can 
hear  nothing.  The  very  Swiss  at  the  Portcullis  look  weary  of 
firing ;  disheartened  in  the  fire-deluge ;  a  porthole  at  the  draw- 
bridge is  opene<l,  as  by  one  that  would  speak.  See  Huissier 
Maillard,  the  shifty  man !  On  his  plank,  swinging  over  the  abyss 
of  that  stone-Ditch ;  plank  resting  on  parapet,  balanced  by  weight 
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of  Patriots, — he  hovera  perilouB:  such  a  Dove  towards  such  an 
Ark !  Deftly,  thou  shifty  Usher :  one  roan  already  fell ;  and  lies 
smashcMl,  far  down  there  against  the  masonry!  Usher  MaiUanl 
falb  not :  deftly,  unerring  he  walks,  with  outspread  palm.  The 
Swiss  holds  a  paper  through  his  porthole;  the  shifty  Usher  snatches 
it,  and  n^tums.  Terms  of  surrender :  Pardon,  immunity  to  all  1 
Are  they  accepted?  * Foi  dofficier^  on  the  word  of  an  officer,' 
answers  half-pay  Hulin, — or  half-pay  Elie,  for  men  do  not  agree 
on  it,  *  they  are.'  Sinks  the  drawbridge, — Usher  Maillard  bolting 
it  when  down ;  rushes  in  the  living  deluge :  the  Bastille  is  fiilletf ! 
Victoire  I     La  Bastille  est  prise  I " 

This  is  prose  nm  mad — no  doubt  of  it — ^according  to  our  notions 
of  the  sober  gait  and  avocations  of  homely  prose ;  but  is  there  not 
method  in  it,  and  could  sober  prose  have  described  the  incident  in 
briefer  wonis,  more  emphatically,  or  more  sensibly  t  And  this 
passage,  which  succeeds  the  picture  of  storm  and  slaughter,  opens 
(grotesque  though  it  be),  not  in  prose,  but  in  noble  poetry;  the 
author  describes  the  rest  of  France  during  the  acting  of  this  Paris 
tragedy — and  by  this  peaceful  image  admirably  heightens  the  gloom 
and  storm  of  his  first  des(.*ription  : — 

''  0  evening  sun  of  July,  how,  at  this  hour,  thy  beams  fidl  slant 
on  reapers  amid  peaceful  woody  fields ;  on  old  women  spinning  in 
cottages ;  on  ships  far  out  in  the  silent  main ;  on  Balls  at  the 
Orangerie  of  Versailles,  where  high-rouged  Dames  are  even  now 
dancing  with  double-jackctted  Hussar-Ofiicers,  and  also  on  this  roar- 
ing Hell-porch  of  a  Hotel-de-Ville  !  One  forest  of  distracted  steel* 
bristles,  in  front  of  an  Electoral  Committee ;  points  itself,  in  horrid 
radii,  against  this  and  the  other  accused  breast.  It  was  the  Titans 
warring  with  Olympus;  and  they,  scarcely  crediting  it,  have 
conquered"  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  double-jackets  and  rouge, 
which  never  would  be  allowed  entrance  into  a  polite  modem  epic, 
but,  familiar  though  they  be,  they  complete  the  picture,  and  give 
it  reality,  that  gloomy  rough  Rembrandt-kind  of  reality  which  is 
Mr.  Carlyle's  style  of  historic  painting. 

In  this  same  style  Mr.  Carlyle  dashes  off  the  portraits  of  his 
various  characters  as  they  rise  in  the  course  of  the  history.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  grotesque  portrait  of  vapouring  Tonneau  Mirabeao, 
his  life  and  death ;  it  follows  a  solemn,  almost  awful  picture  of  the 
demise  of  his  great  brother : — 

"  Here,  then,  the  wild  Gabriel  Honor^  drops  from  the  tissue  of 
our  History;  not  without  a  tragic  farewelL  He  is  gone:  the 
flower  of  the  wild  Riquetti  kindred ;  which  seems  as  if  in  him  it 
had  done  its  best,  and  then  expired,  or  sunk  down  to  the  undis- 
tinguished level.     Crabbed  old  Marquis  Mirabeau,  the  Friend  of 
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Men,  Bleeps  Bound.  Barrel  Mirabeau  gone  across  the  Rhine;  his 
Regiment  of  Emigrants  will  drive  nigh  desperate.  *  Barrel  Mira- 
beau/ says  a  biographer  of  his,  ^  went  indignantly  across  the  Rhine, 
and  drilled  Emigrant  Regiments.  But  as  he  sat  one  morning  in 
his  tent,  sour  of  stomach  doubtless  and  of  heart,  meditating  in 
Tartarean  humour  on  the  turn  things  took,  a  certain  Captain  or 
Subaltern  demande<l  admittance  on  business.  Such  Captain  is 
refused ;  he  again  demands,  with  refusal ;  and  then  again,  till 
Colonel  Viscount  Barrel-Mirabeau,  blazing  up  into  a  mere  brandy 
barrel,  clutches  his  sword  and  tumbles  out  on  this  canaille  of  an 
intruder, — alas,  on  the  canaille  of  an  intru<ler's  sword's  point,  who 
had  drawn  with  swift  dexterity ;  and  dies,  and  the  Newspapers 
name  it  apoplexy  and  alarming  accident.     So  die  the  Mirabeaus." 

Mr,  Carlyle  gives  this  passage  to  "  a  biographer,"  but  he  himself 
must  be  the  author  of  this  History  of  a  Tub ;  the  grim  humour 
and  style  belong  only  to  him.  In  a  graver  strain  he  speaks  of 
Cabriel : — 

"New  Mirabcaus  one  hears  not  of:  the  wild  kindred,  as  we 
said,  18  gone  out  with  this  its  greatest.  As  families  and  kindreds 
sometimes  do;  producing,  after  long  ages  of  unnoted  notability, 
some  living  quintessence  of  all  they  hail,  to  flame  forth  as  a  man 
world-noted ;  after  whom  they  rest,  as  if  exhausted ;  the  sceptre 
passing  to  others.  The  chosen  Last  of  the  Mirabeaus  is  gone ;  the 
chosen  man  of  France  is  gone.  It  was  he  who  shook  old  France 
from  its  basis ;  and,  as  if  with  his  single  hand,  has  held  it  toppling 
there,  stiU  unfallen.  What  things  depended  on  that  one  man ! 
He  18  as  a  ship  suddenly  shivered  on  sunk  rocks :  much  swims  on 
the  waste  waters,  far  from  help." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  heroine  of  the  Revolution  : — "  Radiant 
with  enthusiasm  are  those  dark  eyes,  is  that  strong  Minerva-face, 
looking  dignity  and  earnest  joy ;  joyfullest  she  where  all  are  joyful. 
Readier,  mark  that  queen-like  burgher-woman  :  beautiful,  Amazonian- 
graceful  to  the  eye;  more  so  to  the  mind.  Unconscious  of  her 
worth  (as  all  worth  is),  of  her  greatness,  of  her  crystal  clearness ; 
genuine,  the  creature  of  Sincerity  and  Nature  in  an  age  of  Artifici- 
ality, Pollution,  and  Cant ;  there,  in  her  still  completeness,  in  her 
still  invincibility,  she^  if  thou  knew  it,  is  the  noblest  of  all  living 
Frenchwomen, — and  will  be  seen,  one  day." 

The  reader,  we  think,  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  real  beauty 
which  lurks  among  all  these  odd  words  and  twisted  sentences, 
living,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  the  weefls ;  but  we  repeat,  that  no 
mere  extracts  can  do  justice  to  the  book ;  it  requires  time  and 
study.  A  first  acquaintance  with  it  is  very  unprei)osse8sing ;  only 
fiuniliarity  knows  its  great  merits,  and  values  it  accordingly. 
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We  would  gladly  extract  a  complete  chapter  or  episode  from 
the  work — the  flight  to  Varenues,  for  instance,  the  huge  coach 
bearing  away  the  sleepy,  dawdling,  milk-sop  royalty  of  France; 
fiery  Bouill^  spreading  abroad  his  scouts  and  Hussars,  "  his  electric 
thunder-chain  of  military  outposts,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  them  with 
one  of  his  great  similes.  Paris  in  tremendous  commotion^  the 
country  up  and  armed,  to  prevent  the  King's  egress,  the  chance  of 
escape  glimmering  bright  until  the  last  moment,  and  only  extin- 
guished by  bewildered  Louis  himself,  too  pious  and  too  out-of- 
breath,  too  hungry  and  sleepy,  to  make  one  charge  at  the  head  of 
those  gallant  dragoons — one  single  blow  to  win  crown  and  kingdom 
and  liberty  again !  We  never  read  this  hundred-times  told  tale 
with  such  a  breathless  interest  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  managed  to  instil 
into  it.  The  whole  of  the  sad  story  is  equally  touching  and  vivid, 
from  the  mean  ignominious  return  down  to  the  fatal  10th  of  August, 
when  the  sections  beleaguere<l  the  King's  palace,  and  King  Louis, 
with  arms,  artillery,  and  2000  tnie  and  gallant  men,  flung  open  the 
Tuileries  gates  and  said  "  Marchons  !  niarchons  !  "  whither  t  Not 
with  Vive  le  Roiy  and  roaring  gims,  and  bright  bayonets,  sheer 
through  the  rabble  who  barred  the  gate,  s^ift  through  the  broad 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  the  near  barrier, — not  to  conquer  or  fall  like 
ft  King  and  gentleman,  but  to  the  reporters'  box  in  the  National 
Assembly,  to  be  cooped  and  fattened  until  killing  time;  to  die 
trussed  and  tranquil  like  a  fat  capon.  What  a  son  for  St.  Louis ! 
What  a  husband  for  brave  Antoinette  ! 

Let  us,  however,  follow  Mr.  Carlyle  to  the  last  volume,  and 
passing  over  the  time,  when,  in  Danton's  awful  image,  "coalized 
Kings  made  war  upon  France;,  and  France,  as  a  gage  of  battle, 
flung  the  head  of  a  King  at  their  feet,"  quote  two  of  the  last  scenes 
of  that  awful  tragedy,  the  deaths  of  bold  Banton  and  '^  scargreen  " 
Robespierre,  as  Carlyle  delights  to  ciill  him. 

'*0n  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  Juryman  P4ris  came 
nishing  in ;  haste  looking  through  his  eyes :  a  derk  of  the  Salut 
Committee  hail  told  him  Dsinton's  warrant  was  made  out,  he  is  to 
be  arrested  this  very  night !  Entreaties  there  are  and  trepidation, 
of  poor  Wife,  of  PA-ris  and  Friends :  Dan  ton  sat  silent  for  a  while ; 
then  an8were<l,  *  Ih  Ti'oseraient,  They  dare  not ; '  and  would  take  no 
measures.     Murmuring  *  They  dare  not,'  he  goes  to  sleep  as  usuaL 

"And  yet,  on  the  morrow  morning,  strange  rumour  spreads 
over  Paris  city :  Danton,  Caraille,  Ph^ppeaux,  Lacroix,  have 
been  arrested  over  night!  It  is  verily  so:  the  corridors  of  the 
Luxembourg  were  all  crowdeil.  Prisoners  crowding  forth  to  see 
this  giant  of  the  Revolution  enter  among  them.  '  Messieurs,'  said 
Danton  politely,  'I  hoped  soon  to  have  got  you  all  out  of  this: 
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bat  bere  I  am  mTself ;  and  one  sees  not  where  it  will  end/ — 
Bnmoar  maj  ^>reati  over  Paris  :  the  CooTentioD  clusters  itself  intti 
groups  ;  wiile-eyeil,  whi^periiic,  '  Dant«^n  arrested  ! '  Who  then  b 
sale  I  Legentiie,  nioantinsr  the  Tribune,  utters,  at  h:s  own  perils  a 
feeble  word  for  him :  moving  that  he  be  heanl  at  that  bar  before 
indietmeDt ;  but  Robespierre  frowns  him  down :  '  TM  you  hear 
Chabot,  or  Bazire  f  Would  vou  have  two  weights  ami  measures  I ' 
Legendre  cowers  low  ;  Danton,  like  the  others,  must  take  his  dinnn. 
**  I>uit«>n*8  Prison-th«jughts  were  curi«>us  to  have :  but  are  ni4 
giveo  in  any  quantity :  indeed,  few  surh  remarkable  men  have 
been  left  so  obscure  to  us  as  this  Titan  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  beard  to  ejaculate :  'This  time  twelvemonth,  I  was  moving 
the  creation  of  that  same  Revolutionary  Tribimal.  I  crave  i^nUni 
for  it  of  Ciod  and  man.     Thev  are  all  Brothers  Cain :    Brisci>t 

• 

would  have  had  me  guillotined  as  Robespierre  now  will.  I  letive 
the  whole  business  in  a  frightful  welter  (pttrhis  /jxtmyiHtaUf) :  not 
one  of  them  understands  anything  of  government*  Ri>bespierre 
win  follow  me ;  I  <lrag  down  RoK^pierre.  Oh,  it  were  better  to 
be  a  poor  fisherman  than  to  metldle  with  governing  of  men.' — 
Gamille'B  young  beautiful  Wife,  who  had  matle  him  rich  not  in 
money  akme,  hovers  round  the  Luxembourg,  like  a  disembodied 
spirit,  day  and  night  CaniiUe's  stolen  letters  to  her  still  exist; 
stained  with  the  mark  of  his  tears.  'I  carry  my  head  like  a 
Saint-Sacrament  1 '  So  Saint  Just  was  heard  to  mutter :  *  Perhaps 
be  win  carry  his  b'ke  a  Saint-Dennis.' 

'^Unhappy  Danton,  thou  stiU  uidiappier  light  Camille,  once 
b^t  Procureur  de  la  Lanteme^  ye  also  have  arrived,  then,  at  the 
Boorae  of  Creation,  where,  like  Ulysses  Polytlas  at  the  limit  and 
utmost  Qades  of  his  voyage,  gazing  into  that  dim  Waste  beyond 
Creation,  a  man  does  see  the  Shade  of  his  Mother^  pale,  ineffectual ; 
— and  days  when  his  Mother  nursed  and  wrapped  him  are  all 
too  sternly  contrasted  with  this  day !  Danton,  Camille,  H^rault, 
Westermann,  and  the  others,  very  strangely  massed  up  with  Baiires, 
Swindler  Chabots,  Fabre  d'Eglantines,  Banker  Freys,  a  most 
motley  Batch,  *  Foum^e*  as  such  things  will  be  <^led,  stand 
ranked  at  the  bar  of  TinviUe.  It  is  the  2nd  of  April,  1794. 
Danton  baa  had  but  three  days  to  lie  in  prison;  for  the  time 
prcBseSb 

"  *  What  is  your  name  1  place  of  abode  f  *  and  the  like,  Fouquier 
asks ;  according  to  formality.  '  My  name  is  Danton,'  answers  he ; 
'  a  name  tolerably  known  in  the  Revolution :  my  abode  will  soon 
be  Annihilation  (dans  le  N^ani) ;  but  I  shall  live  in  the  Pantheon 
of  History.'  A  man  will  endeavour  to  say  something  forcible,  be 
it  by  nature  or  not !     H^rault  mentions  epigrammatically  that  be 
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*sat  in  this  Hall,  and  was  detested  of  ParlementccrB.'  Camllle 
makes  answer,  '  My  age  is  that  of  the  ^n  Sansculotte  Jesus ;  an 
age  &tal  to  Revolutionists/  0  Camille,  Camille!  And  yet  in 
that  Divine  Transaction,  let  us  say,  there  did  lie,  among  other 
things,  the  fatallest  Reproof  ever  uttered  here  below  to  WorWly- 
Right-honourablcness ;  '  the  highest  Fact,'  so  devout  Novalis  caUs 
it,  '  in  the  Rights  of  Man/  Camille's  real  age,  it  would  seem,  is 
thirty-four.     Dan  ton  is  one  year  older. 

"  Some  five  months  ago,  the  Trial  of  the  Twenty-two  Girondins 
was  the  greatest  that  Fouquier  had  then  done.  But  here  is  a  still 
greater  to  do ;  a  thing  which  tasks  the  whole  feculty  of  Fouquier ; 
which  makes  the  very  heart  of  him  waver.  For  it  is  the  voice  of 
Danton  that  reverberates  now  from  these  domes;  in  passionate 
words,  piercing  with  their  wild  sincerity,  winged  with  wrath. 
Your  best  Witnesses  he  shivers  into  ruin  at  one  stroke.  He 
demands  that  the  Committee-men  themselves  come  as  Witnesses, 
as  Accusers ;  he  *  will  cover  them  with  ignominy.*  He  raises  his 
huge  stature,  he  shakes  his  huge  black  head,  fire  flashes  from  the 
eyes  of  him, — piercing  to  all  Republican  hearts :  so  that  the  very 
Galleries,  though  we  fi]Ie<l  them  by  ticket,  murmur  sympathy ;  and 
are  like  to  burst  down,  and  raise  the  People,  and  deliver  him ! 
He  complains  loudly  that  he  is  cUissed  with  Chabots,  with  swindling 
Stockjobbers ;  that  his  Indictment  is  a  list  of  platitudes  and  horrors. 
'Danton  hidden  on  the  Tenth  of  August!'  reverberates  he,  with 
the  roar  of  a  lion  in  the  toils :  '  Where  are  the  men  that  had  to 
press  Danton  to  show  himself,  that  day  ?  Where  are  these  high- 
gifted  souls  of  whom  he  borrowed  energy  7  Let  them  appear,  these 
Accusers  of  mine :  I  have  all  the  clearness  of  my  self-possession 
when  I  demand  them.  I  will  unmask  the  three  shallow  scoundrels,' 
les  trais  jdats  coquins,  Saint-Just,  Couthon,  Lcbas,  '  who  &wn  on 
Robespierre,  and  learl  him  towards  his  destruction.  Let  them 
produce  themselves  here ;  I  will  plunge  them  into  Nothingness, 
out  of  which  they  ought  never  to  have  risen.'  The  agitated  Presi- 
dent agitates  his  bell ;  enjoins  calmness,  in  a  vehement  manner : 
'What  is  it  to  thee  how  I  defend  myself?*  cries  the  other;  'the 
right  of  dooming  mc  is  thine  always.  The  voice  of  a  man  speaking 
for  his  honour  and  his  life  may  well  drown  the  jingling  of  thy 
bell ! '  Thus  Danton,  higher  and  higher ;  till  the  lion  voice  of  him 
'  dies  away  in  his  throat : '  speech  will  not  utter  what  is  in  that 
man.     The  Galleries  murmur  ominously;    the  first  day's  Session 

is  over." 

■  •■•••• 

"Danton  carried  a  high  look  in  the  Death-cart.  Not  so 
Camille:  it  is  but  one  week,  and  all  is  so  topsy-tunried ;  angel 
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Wife  left  weeping;  love,  riches,  Revolutionary  fame,  left  all  at 
the  Prison-gate;  carnivorous  Rabble  now  howling  round.  Pal- 
pable, and  yet  incredible ;  like  a  madman's  dream  I  Camille 
struggles  and  writhes ;  his  shoulders  shuffle  the  loose  coat  off 
them,  which  hangs  knotted,  the  hands  tied :  '  Calm,  my  friend,' 
said  Danton,  'heed  not  that  vile  canaille  (latssez  Ih  cette  vile 
canailUy  At  the  foot  of  the  Scaffold,  Danton  was  heard  to 
ejaculate,  *0  my  Wife,  my  well-beloved,  I  sliall  never  see  thee 
more  then!' — but,  interrupting  himself:  *  Danton,  no  weakness!' 
He  said  to  H^rault-Sechelles  stepping  forwanl  to  embrace  him  : 
'Our  heads  will  meet  therCf*  in  the  Headsman's  sack.  His  last 
words  were  to  Samson  the  Headsman  himself,  'Thou  wilt  show 
my  head  to  the  people ;  it  is  worth  showing.' 

*'So  passes,  like  a  gigantic  mass  of  valour,  ostentation,  fury, 
affection,  and  wild  revolutionary  manhood,  this  Danton,  to  his 
unknown  home.  He  was  of  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  bom  of  *  good 
farmer-people*  there.  He  had  many  sins;  but  one  worst  sin 
he  had  not,  that  of  Cant.  No  hollow  Formalist,  deceptive  and 
self-deceptive,  ghastly  to  the  natural  sense,  was  this ;  but  a  very 
Man :  with  all  his  dross  he  was  a  Man ;  fiery-real,  from  the  great 
fire-bosom  of  Nature  herself.  He  saved  France  from  Brunswick; 
he  walked  straight  his  own  wild  road,  whither  it  le<l  him.  He 
may  live  for  some  generations  in  the  memory  of  men." 

This  noble  passage  recjuires  no  comment,  nor  does  that  in  which 
the  poor  wretched  Rol>e8pierre  shrieks  his  last  shriek,  and  dies  his 
pitiful  and  cowardly  death.  Tallicn  has  drawn  his  theatrical  dagger, 
and  made  his  speech,  trembling  Robespierre  has  fled  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  and  Henriot,  of  the  National  Guard,  clatters  through  the 
city,  summoning  the  sections  to  the  aid  of  the  people's  friend. 

"  About  three  in  the  morning,  the  dissident  Armed-forces  have 
niet,  Henriot's  Armed  Force  stood  ranked  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve ; 
and  now  Barras's,  which  he  has  recruited,  arrives  there ;  and  they 
front  each  other,  cannon  bristling  agidnst  cannon.  Citoyens !  cries 
the  voice  of  Discretion  loudly  enough.  Before  coming  to  bloodshed, 
to  endless  civil  war,  hear  the  Convention  Decree  read  : — *  Robespierre 
and  all  rebels  Out  of  Law ! '  Out  of  Law  ?  There  is  terror  in 
the  sound :  unarmed  Citoyens  disperse  mpidly  home ;  Municipal 
Cannoneers  range  themselves  on  the  Convention  side,  with  shouting. 
At  which  shout,  Henriot  descends  from  his  upper  room,  far  gone  in 
drink  as  some  say ;  finds  his  Place  de  Gr^ve  empty ;  the  cannons' 
mouth  turned  totvards  him;  and,  on  the  whole, — that  it  is  now 
the  catastrophe ! 

"Stumbling  in  again,  the  wretched  drunk-sobered  Henriot  an- 
nounces :  '  All  is  lost ! '     '  MisercMe!  it  is  thou  that  hast  lost  it^ 
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cry  tbejr ;  and  fling  him,  or  ^ae  he  flin^  hiimiflf,  out  of  window : 
iv  enough  down ;  into  nuuBonwork  and  horror  of  oevpool ;  not  into 
death  but  worae.  Augostin  Robespierre  foDows  him ;  with  the 
like  fiUe.  Saint-Just  called  on  Lebas  to  kill  him  ;  who  would  nol 
Couthon  crept  under  a  table ;  attempting  to  kill  himself;  not  doing 
it — On  entering  that  Sanhedrim  (rf*  Insurrection,  we  find  all  as 
good  as  extinct !  undone,  ready  for  seizure.  Robespierre  was  sitting 
on  a  chair,  with  pistol-shot  blown  through,  not  his  head,  but  his 
under  jaw ;  the  suicidal  hand  had  £uled.  With  prompt  seal,  not 
without  trouble,  we  gather  these  wrecked  Conspirators ;  fish  op  eren 
Henriot  and  Augustin,  bleeding  and  foul ;  pack  them  all,  rudely 
enough,  into  carts ;  and  shall,  before  sunrise,  have  them  safe  onder 
lock  and  key.     Amid  shoutings  and  embnudngs. 

**  Robespierre  lay  in  on  ante-room  of  the  Convention  Hall,  while 
his  Prison-escort  was  getting  ready ;  the  mangled  jaw  bound  up 
rudely  with  bloody  linen :  a  spectacle  to  men.  He  lies  stretched 
on  a  table,  a  deal-box  his  pillow ;  the  sheath  of  the  pistol  is  still 
clenched  convulsively  in  his  hand.  Men  bully  him,  insult  him : 
his  eyes  still  indicate  intelligence ;  he  speaks  no  wonL  *  He  had 
on  the  sky-blue  coat  he  had  got  made  for  the  Feast  of  the  £ire 
Supreme^ — O  reader,  can  thy  hard  heart  hold  out  against  thatt 
His  trousers  were  nankeen ;  the  stockings  had  fallen  down  over  the 
ankles.     He  spake  no  word  more  in  this  world.'' 


''The  Death-tumbrils,  with  their  motley  Batch  of  Outlawa, 
some  Twenty-three  or  so,  from  Maxiniilien  to  Mayor  Fleuriot  and 
Simon  the  Cordwaincr,  roll  on.  All  eyes  are  on  Robespierre's 
Tumbril,  where  he,  his  jaw  )x>uiid  in  dirty  linen,  with  his  half-dead 
Brother,  and  half-dead  Henriot,  lie  shattered,  their  'seventeen  hours' 
of  agony  alx)ut  to  end.  The  Gendarmes  ix)int  their  swords  at  him, 
to  sliow  the  people  which  is  lie.  A  woman  springs  on  the  Tumbril ; 
clutching  the  side  of  it  .with  one  hand;  waving  the  other  Sibyl- 
like; and  exclaims,  '  The  death  of  thee  gladdens  my  very  heart, 
m'enivre  dejoie  ; '  Robespierre  opened  his  eyes ;  '  Scderatf  go  down 
to  Holl,  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  mothers ! ' — At  the  foot  of 
the  Scaffold,  they  stretched  him  on  the  ground  till  his  turn  came. 
Lifted  aloft,  his  eyes  again  opened  ;  caught  the  bloody  axe.  Samson 
wrenched  the  coat  off  him  ;  wrenched  the  dirty  linen  from  his  jaw ; 
the  jaw  fell  powerless,  there  burst  from  him  a  cry; — hideous  to 
hear  and  see.     Samson,  thou  canst  not  be  too  quick ! 

"Samson's  work  done,  there  bursts  forth  shout  on  shout  of 
applause.  Shout,  which  prolongs  itBelf  not  only  over  Paris,  but 
over  France,  but  over  Europe,  and  down  to  this  Generation.     Dc- 
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Beiredly,  and  also  undeservedly.  Oh,  unhappiest  Advocate  of  Arras, 
wert  thou  worse  than  other  Advocates  ?  Stricter  man,  according  to 
his  Formula,  to  his  Credo,  and  his  Cant,  of  probities,  benevolences, 
pleasureo-of-virtue,  and  such  like,  lived  not  in  that  age.  A  man 
fitted,  in  some  luckier  settled  age,  to  have  become  one  of  those 
incorruptible  barren  Pattern-Figures,  and  have  had  marble-tablets 
and  fiineral-sermons !  His  poor  landlord,  the  Cabinetmaker  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Honor^  loved  him ;  his  Brother  died  for  him.  May  God 
be  merciful  to  him,  and  to  us  ! '' 

The  reader  will  see  in  the  above  extracts  most  of  the  fiiults, 
and  a  few  of  the  merits,  of  this  book.  He  need  not  be  told  that 
it  is  written  in  an  eccentric  prose,  here  and  there  disfigured  by 
grotesque  conceits  and  images;  but,  for  all  this,  it  betrays  most 
extraordinary  powers — learning,  observation,  and  humour.  Above 
all,  it  has  no  cant.  It  teems  with  sound,  hearty  philosophy 
(besides  certain  transcendentalisms  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
understand),  it  possesses  genius,  if  any  book  ever  did.  It  wanted 
no  more  for  keen  critics  to  cry  fie  u|)on  it !  Clever  critics  who 
have  such  an  eye  for  genius,  that  when  Mr.  Bulwer  published  his 
forgotten  book  concerning  Atliens,  they  discovered  that  no  historian 
was  like  to  him ;  that  he,  on  his  Athenian  hobby,  had  quite  out- 
trotted  stately  Mr.  GiblK)n  ;  and  with  the  same  creditable  unanimity 
they  crioii  down  Mr.  Carlyle*s  history,  opening  upon  it  a  hundred 
little  piddling  sluices  of  small  wit,  destined  to  wash  the  book  sheer 
away ;  and  lo !  the  l)Ook  remains,  it  is  only  the  poor  wit  which 
lias  run  dry. 

We  nee<l  scarcely  recommend  this  book  and  its  timely  appear- 
ance, now  that  some  of  the  questions  solved  in  it  seem  almost 
likely  to  be  battled  over  again.  The  hottest  Radical  in  England 
may  learn  by  it  that  there  is  something  more  necessary  for  him 
even  than  his  mad  liberty — the  authority,  namely,  by  which  he 
retains  his  head  on  his  shoulders  and  his  money  in  his  pocket, 
which  privileges  that  by-word  "  liberty  "  is  often  unable  to  secure 
for  him.  It  teaches  (by  as  strong  examples  as  ever  taught  any- 
thing) to  rulers  and  to  ruled  alike  moderation,  and  yet  there  are 
many  who  would  react  the  same  dire  tragedy,  and  repeat  the 
experiment  tried  in  France  so  fatiilly.  **  No  Peers — no  Bishops — 
no  property  qualification — no  restriction  of  suffrage."  Mr.  Leader 
bellows  it  out  at  Westminster  and  Mr.  Roebuck  croaks  it  at  Bath. 
Pert  quacks  at  public  meetings  joke  about  hereditary  legislators, 
journalists  gibe  at  them,  and  moody  starving  labourers,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  jest,  but  can  hate  lustily,  are  told  to  curse  crowns 
and  coronets  as  the  origin  of  their  woes  and  their  poverty, — and  so 
did   the  clever  French  spouters  and  journalists  gibe  at  royalty, 
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until  rojalty  fell  poisoncil  under  their  satire;  and  so  did  the 
screaming  hungry  French  mob  curee  royalty  until  they  orerthrew 
it :  and  to  what  en0 1  To  bring  tyranny  and  leave  starntion, 
battering  down  Bastilles  to  erect  guillotines,  and  murdering  kings 
tn  set  up  emperors  in  their  stead. 

We  do  ni>t  say  that  in  our  own  country  similar  ezcesaee  are 
to  be  expected  or  fearcl ;  the  cause  of  complaint  has  never  been 
so  great,  the  wrong  has  never  been  so  crying  on  the  port  of  the 
rulers,  as  to  bring  down  such  fearful  retaliation  from  the  governed. 
Mr.  Roebuck  u  not  Robespierre,  and  Mr.  Attwood,  with  hia 
threatened  legion  of  fiery  Marseillois,  is  at  best  but  a  Brumnia^m 
Barbarous.  But  men  alter  with  circumstances ;  six  months  before 
the  kingly  dech^nce,  the  bitter  and  bilious  advocate  of  Arraa  spake 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  about  good  King  Louia,  and  the  sweets  and 
merits  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  hereditary  representation  : 
and  so  he  spoke,  until  liJs  own  turn  came,  and  his  own  delectable 
guillotining  system  liad  its  hour.  Qod  forbid  that  we  should 
pursue  the  simile  with  Mr.  Roebuck  so  fer  as  this;  Qod  forbid, 
too,  that  he  ever  ahould  have  the  trial. 

True ;  but  we  have  no  riglit,  it  is  8ai<l,  to  compare  the  Re- 
publicanism of  England  with  that  of  France,  no  right  to  suppose 
that  such  crimes  would  be  perpetrated  iu  a  country  bo  enlightened 
as  ours.  \Vliy  is  there  peace  and  liberty  and  a  republic  in 
America  T  No  guillotining,  no  ruthlcas  Yankee  tribunes  retaliating 
fiir  bygone  tyranny  by  double  oppression  T  Surely  the  reason  is 
obvious— because  there  was  no  hunger  in  America;  because  tiiere 
were  easier  ways  of  livelihood  than  those  offered  by  ambition. 
Banish  Queen,  and  Bishops,  and  Lords,  seize  the  lands,  open  the 
ports,  or  shut  them  (according  to  the  fancy  of  your  trades'  imions 
and  democratic  clubs,  who  have  each  their  freaks  and  hobbies),  and 
are  you  a  whit  richer  in  a  month,  are  your  poor  Spitalfielda  men 
vending  their  silks,  or  your  poor  Irishmen  reaping  their  harvests  at 
homeT  Strong  interest  keeps  Americans  quiet,  not  Government; 
here  there  is  always  a  party  which  is  interested  in  rebellitm. 
People  America  like  England,  and  the  poor  weak  rickety  republic 
is  jostled  to  death  in  the  crowd.  Give  us  this  republic  to-morroir 
and  it  would  share  no  better  fate ;  have  not  all  of  08  the  power, 
and  many  of  us  the  interest,  to  destroy  it  t 


FASHNABLE  FAX  AND  POLITE  ANNTOOATS 

BT  CHARLES  YELLOWPLUSH,   ESQ. 

No.  — ,  Grosvenor  Square  :  lOtA  October. 
{N.B.     Hairy  Bell.) 

MY  DEAR  Y.— Your  dellixy  in  Bending  me  "  My  Book  "  * 
does  you  honour;  for  the  subjick  on  which  it  treats 
cannot,  like  politix,  nietafizzix,  or  other  silly  sciences,  Ic 
criticised  by  the  common  writin  creaturs  who  do  your  and  other 
Magazines  at  so  much  a  yard.  I  am  a  chap  of  a  different  sort. 
I  have  lived  with  some  of  the  first  families  in  Europe,  and  I 
say  \%  without  fear  of  contradistinction,  that,  since  the  death  of 
Creorge  the  IV.,  and  Mr.  Simpson  of  Voxall -Gardens,  there  doesn't, 
praps,  live  a  more  genhimly  man  than  myself  As  to  figger,  I  beat 
Simpson  all  to  shivers ;  and  know  more  of  the  world  than  the  late 
Creorge,  He  did  things  in  a  handsome  style  enough,  but  he  lived 
always  in  one  set,  and  got  narrow  in  his  notions.  How  could  he 
be  otherwise?  Had  he  my  opportunities,  I  say  he  would  have 
been  a  better  dressed  man,  a  better  dined  man  (jioor  anggy  deer^ 
as  the  French  say),  and  a  better  funiitured  man.  These  qualities 
an't  got  by  indolence,  but  by  acute  hobservation  and  foring  travel, 
as  I  have  had.  But  a  truce  to  heggotiFm,  and  let  us  proceed 
with  bisness. 

Skelton's  "Anatomy"  (or  Skeleton's,  which,  I  presume,  is  his 
real  name)  is  a  work  which  has  been  long  wanted  in  the  littery 
world.  A  reglar  slap-up,  no-mistake,  out-an'-out  account  of  the 
manners  and  usitches  of  genteel  society,  will  be  appreciated  in 
every  famly  from  Buckly  Square  to  Whitechapel  Market.  Ever 
since  you  sent  me  the  volum,  I  have  read  it  to  the  gals  in  our 
hall,  who  are  quite  delightwl  of  it^  and  every  day  grows  genteeler 
and  genteeler.  So  is  Jeames,  coachman  ;  so  is  Sam  and  George, 
and  little  Halfred,  the  sugar-loafed  page : — all  'xcept  old  Hiifly, 
the  fet  veezy  porter,  who  sits  all  day  in  his  hall-chair,  and  never 
reads  a  word  of  any  think  but  that  ojus  Hage  newspaper.'    **  Huffy," 

*  "My  Book  ;  or.  The  Anatomy  of  Conduct. **    By  John  Henry  Skelton 
London  :  Simpkin  k  Marshall     1837. 
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I  often  Bay  to  him,  "why  continue  to  read  that  Uaggerd  print  1 
Want  of  decency,  Huffy,  becomes  no  man  in  your  high  situation : 
a  genlman  without  morallity,  is  like  a  liv*ry-coat  without  a 
shoulder-knot."  But  the  old-&8hioned  beast  reads  on,  and  don*t 
care  for  a  syllable  of  what  I  say.  As  for  the  SaVritt^  that's 
different :  I  read  it  myself  regular ;  for  it's  of  uncompromising 
Raddicle  principils,  and  lashes  the  vices  of  the  arristoxy.  But 
again  I  am  diverging  from  Skeleton. 

What  I  like  about  him  so  pertiklerly  is  his  moddisty.  Be 
fore  you  come  to  the  book,  there  is,  fust,  a  Deddication;  then, 
a  Preface ;  and  nex',  a  Prolygomeny.  The  fust  is  about  hisself ; 
the  second  about  hisself  too ;  and,  cuss  me !  if  the  Prolygoly- 
gominy  an't  about  hisself  again,  and  his  schoolmaster,  the  Rev. 
John  Finlay,  late  of  Streatham  Academy.  I  shall  give  a  few 
eztrax  from  them : — 

"Graceful  manners  are  not  intuitive:  so  he,  who,  through 
industry  or  the  smiles  of  fortune,  would  emulate  a  polite  carriage^ 
must  be  taught  not  to  outrage  propriety.  Many  topics  herein 
considere«l  have  l)ecn  discussed,  more  or  less  gravely  or  yxa&^j^ 
acconling  as  the  subject-matter  admitted  the  varying  treatment. 
I  would  that  with  propriety  much  might  be  expunged,  but  that 
I  felt  it  is  all  required  from  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  public 
is  the  tribunal  to  which  I  apjieal :  not  friendship,  but  public 
attestation,  must  affix  the  signet  to  '  My  Book's '  approval  or  con- 
demnation. Sheridan,  when  manager  of  Drury,  was  known  to  say, 
he  had  colicited  and  received  the  patronage  of  friends,  but  from 
the  public  only  had  he  found  support.     So  may  it  be  with  me  ! " 

There's  a  sentence  fur  you,  Mr.  Yorke !  *  We  disputed  about 
it,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  the  servants'  hall.  Miss  Simkins^ 
my  Lady's /e^  de  cJiarnfjer^  says  it's  complete  uugramatticle,  as  so 
it  is.  "  I  would  that,"  &c.,  "  but  that,"  and  so  forth :  what  can 
be  the  earthly  meaning  of  it  ?  "  Graceful  manners,"  says  SkelAon, 
"  is  not  intuitive."  Nor  more  an't  grammar,  Skelton ;  sooner  than 
make  a  fault  in  which,  I'd  knife  my  fish,  or  malt  after  my  cheese. 

As  for  "  emulating  a  genteel  carriage^"  not  knowing  what  that 
might  mean,  we  at  once  asked  Jim  Coachman ;  but  neither  he  nor. 
his  hcliM^rs  could  help  us.  Jim  thinks  it  was  a  baroosh ;  cook  says, 
a  brisky ;  Sam,  the  stable-boy  (who,  from  living  chiefly  among  the 
bosses  and  things,  has  got  a  sad  low  way  of  talking),  said  it  was 
all  dicky,  i(nd  bid  us  drive  on  to  the  nex'  page. 

*  OHvor  Yorke  was  the  well-known  pseudonym  of  the  editor  of  /Vti«er*f 
Magatine, 
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"  For  years,  when  I  have  observed  anything  in  false  taste,  I 
have  remarked  that,  when  '  My  Book '  makes  its  appearance,  such 
an  anomaly  will  be  discontinued ;  and,  instead  of  an  angry  reply, 
it  has  ever  been,  *  What !  are  you  writing  such  a  work  ? '  till  at 
length,  in  several  societies,  *  My  Book '  has  been  referred  to  whenever 
une  mSprise  has  taken  place.  As  thus :  '  '^  My  Book ''  is,  indeed, 
wanted  ; '  or,  *  If  "  My  Book  "  were  here  ; '  or,  *  We  shall  never  be 
right  without  "  My  Book  " ; '  which  led  me  to  take  minutes  of  the 
barbarisms  I  observed.  I  now  give  them  to  the  world,  from  a  con- 
viction that  a  ndc  of  conduct  should  be  studied,  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind.  Other  stu<lics  come  occasionally  into  play ;  but 
the  conduct,  the  de|)ortment,  and  the  manner  are  ever  in  view,  and 
should  be  a  primary  consideration,  and  by  no  means  left  to  chance 
^as  at  present),  *  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.' 

"Most  books  that  have  appeared  on  this  vital  subject  have 
generally  been  of  a  trashy  nature ;  intende<l,  one  would  imagine — 
if  you  took  the  trouble  to  read  them — as  advertisements  to  this 
tnuie,  or  for  that  man,  this  draper,  or  that  dentist,  instead  of 
attempting  to  form  the  mind,  and  leaving  the  judgment  to  act. 

"  To  Lord  Ohest^Hield  other  remarks  apply  :  but  Dr.  Johnson 
has  so  truly  and  so  wittily  characterised,  in  few  wonls,  that  heart- 
less libertine's  advice  to  his  son,  that,  without  danger  of  corrupting 
the  mind,  you  cannot  place  his  works  in  the  hands  of  youth. 

"It  should  ever  be  kept  in  our  recollection,  that  a  graceful 
carnage — a  noble  bearing,  and  a  generous  disposition  to  sit  with 
ease  and  grace,  must  be  enthroned  Mn  the  mind's  eye'  on  every 
virtuous  sentiment.'' 

There  it  is,  the  carriage  again  !  But  never  mind  that — to  the 
nex'  sentence  it's  nothink :  "  to  sit  with  ease  and  grace  must  be 
enthroned  'in  the  mind's  eye'  on  every  virtuous  sentiment!" 
Heaven  bless  your  bones,  Mr.  Skeleton  !  where  are  you  driving  us  ? 
I  say,  this  sentence  would  puzzle  the  very  Spinx  himself!  How 
can  a  man  sit  in  his  eye?  If  the  late  Mr.  Finlay,  of  Streatham 
Academy,  taught  John  Henry  Anatomy  Skeleton  to  do  this,  he's 
a  very  wonderful  pupil,  and  no  mistake !  as  well  as  a  finominy  in 
natural  history,  quite  exceeding  that  of  Miss  Mackavoy.  Sich 
peculiar  opportunities  for  hobservation  must  make  his  remarks 
really  valuable.* 

Well,  he  observes  on  every  think  that  is  at  all  observable,  and 

*  I  eanot  refrain  from  quattiD,  in  a  note,  the  following  extract,  from 
P«ge8:— 

'*  To  be  done  with  propriety,  ererything  must  be  done  qoietly.  When  the 
cards  are  dealt  round  do  not  sort  them  in  all  possible  haute,  and,  having  per- 
formed it  in  a  most  hurried  manner,  clap  your  cards  on  the  table,  looking 
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can  make  a  geuTman  fit  for  gcnTmanly  society.  His  beayviour 
at  iliuner  and  brexfast,  at  bawls  and  Bwarrief^  at  chuch,  at  vist,  at 
skittles,  at  drinn'  cabs,  at  gettin'  in  an'  out  of  a  carriage,  at  his 
death  and  burill — givin*,  on  every  one  of  these  suljickB,  a  plenty 
of  ex'lent  maxums ;  as  we  shall  very  soon  see.  Let's  bqpn  about 
dinner — it's  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  talk  oC  Skeleton  (who 
U  a  slap-up  heppycure)  says : — 

"  Earn  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  carver ;  it  is  a  weakness 
to  pretend  superiority  to  an  art  in  such  constant  requisition,  and 
on  which  so  much  ^njoymeut  depends.  You  must  not  crowd  the 
plate— send  only  a  mo«lerate  quantity,  with  fat  and  gravy;  in 
short,  whatever  you  may  be  carving,  serve  others  as  if  you  were 
helping  yourself:  this  may  be  done  with  rapidity,  if  the  carver 
tikes  pleasure  in  his  province,  and  endeavours  to  exceL  It  is  cruel 
and  disgusting  to  send  a  lump  of  meat  to  any  one :  if  at  the  table 
of  a  friend,  it  is  offensive ;  if  at  your  own,  unpardooabla  No 
refined  appetite  can  survive  it" 

Taken  in  general,  I  say  this  remark  is  admiraL  I  saw  an 
instance,  only  la.'^t  wick,  at  our  table.  There  was,  first,  Sir  James 
and  my  Lady,  in  course,  at  the  head  of  their  own  table ;  then  there 
was  Lord  and  Lady  Smigsmag  right  and  left  of  my  Lady ;  Captain 
Fhipp,  of  the  huzz!vs  (huzza  he  may  be ;  but  he  looks,  to  my 
thinkin,  much  more  like  a  bravo) ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Biffeter,  with 
his  lady  ;  Haldermin  Snodgrass,  and  me — that  is,  I  waited. 

Well,  the  haldermin,  who  was  belpin  the  tutUe,  puts  on 
Biffeter's  plate  a  Wcid  of  green  fat,  which  might  way  a  pound  and 
three-quarters.  His  Ludship  goes  at  it  very  hearty  ;  but  not  likin 
to  seprate  it,  tries  to  swallow  the  lump  at  one  go.  I  recklect 
Lady  Smigamag  saying  gaily,  '^  What,  my  Lord,  are  you  goin  that 
whole  hog  at  once  ? "  The  bishop  looked  at  her,  rowled  his  eyes, 
and  tried  to  spick ;  but  between  the  spickin  and  swallerin,  and  the 
green  fat,  the  consquiusies  were  fatle  !  He  sunk  back  on  his  chair, 
his  spoon  dropt,  his  face  became  of  a  blew  colour,  and  down  he  fell 
as  d^ul  as  a  nit.  He  recovered,  to  be  sure,  nex  day ;  but  not  till 
after  a  precious  deal  of  bleedin  and  dosin,  which  Dr.  Drencher 
described  for  him. 

proudly  round,  consctoua  of  your  own  superiority.  I  speak  to  those  In  good 
society, — not  to  him  who,  making  cnrrls  his  trade,  has  his  motirea  for  thus 
hurrying, — that  he  may  remark  the  countenances  of  those  with  whom  he  plays 
— that  he  may  make  observationn  in  hit  mind»  eyty  from  what  passes  around, 
and  use  those  observations  to  tuU  ulterior  end*.** 

This,  now,  is  what  I  call  a  regMar  parry lel  passidge,  and  renders  quite  oleai 
Mr.  Skeltonses  notin  of  the  situation  of  the  mind's  eye. — Chas.  Tlflsh. 
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This  would  never  have  happened,  had  not  the  haldermin  given 
him  Buch  a  plate-full ;  and  to  Skeleton's  maxim  let  me  add  mine. 

Dinner  was  made  for  eatin,  not  for  talkin :  never  pay  compli- 
ments with  your  mouth  full. 

**  The  person  carving  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  knife  is  a  saw, 
by  which  means  it  will  never  slip ;  and  should  it  be  blunt,  or  the 
meat  ovo^one,  he  will  succeed  neatly  and  expertly,  while  others 
are  unequal  to  the  task.  For  my  part,  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  I  could  carve  any  meat,  with  any  knife;  but  lately,  in 
France,  I  have  found  my  mistake — for  the  meat  was  so  overdone, 
and  the  knives  so  blunt,  that  the  little  merit  I  thought  I  possessed 
completely  failed  me.  Such  was  never  the  case  with  any  knife  I 
ever  met  with  in  England. 

"  Pity  that  there  is  not  a  greater  reciprocity  in  the  world  I 
How  much  would  France  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  our 
cutlery  and  woollens ;  and  we  by  much  of  its  pnxluce  ! 

"When  the  finger-glass  is  placed  before  you,  you  must  not 
drink  the  contents,  or  even  rinse  your  mouth,  and  spit  it  back; 
although  this  has  been  done  by  some  inconsiderate  persons.  Never, 
in  short,  do  that  of  which,  on  reflection,  you  would  be  ashamed ; 
for  instance,  never  help  yourself  to  salt  with  your  knife — a  thing 
which  is  not  unfrequently  done  in  la  belle  France  in  the  *  perfumed 
chambers  of  the  great.'  We  all  have  much  to  unlearn,  ere  we  can 
learn  much  that  we  should.  My  effort  is  '  to  gather  up  the  tares, 
and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  destroy  them,'  and  then  to  *  gather 
the  wheat  into  the  bam.' 

"  When  the  rose-water  is  carried  round  after  dinner,  dip  into  it 
the  comer  of  your  napkin  lightly ;  touch  the  tips  of  your  fingers, 
and  press  the  napkin  on  your  lips.  Forbear  plunging  into  the 
liquid  as  into  a  bath." 

This,  to  be  sure,  would  be  diffiklt,  as  well  as  uugenlmnly; 
and  I  have  something  to  say  on  this  head,  too. 

About  them  blue  water  bowls  which  are  brought  in  after  dinner, 
and  in  which  the  company  makes  such  a  bubblin  and  spirtin ; 
people  should  be  very  careful  in  usin  them,  and  mind  how  they 
hire  shortsighted  servants.  Lady  Smigsmag  is  a  melancholy 
instance  of  this.  Her  Ladyship  wears  two  rows  of  false  teeth 
(what  the  French  call  a  rattler)^  and  is,  every  body  knows,  one  of 
the  most  absint  of  women.  After  dinner  one  day  (at  her  own 
house),  she  whips  out  her  teeth,  and  puts  them  into  the  blue  bowl, 
as  she  always  did,  when  the  scpiirtin  time  came.  Well,  the 
conversation  grew  hanimated;  and  so  much  was  Lady  Smigsmag 
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interested,  that  aht  clean  forgot  her  teeth,  and  wen  to  bed  without 
theiD. 

Nex  morning  was  a  dreadful  disturbance  in  the  house  :  aumbadj 
had  stolen  my  Lady's  teeth  out  of  her  mouth  I  But  this  is  &  lou 
which  a  lady  don't  like  positirelf  to  advertise ;  so  the  matter  was 
bttslied  up,  and  mj  lady  got  a  new  set  from  Parkison's.  But 
nobCHly  ever  knew  who  was  tlic  tliicf  of  the  teeth. 

A  fortnight  after,  another  dinner  was  given.  Lady  Smigsmaj; 
only  kep  a  butler  and  one  man,  and  this  was  a  chap  whom  we  used 
to  call,  professionally.  Lazy  Jim.  He  never  did  nothing  but  when 
he  coiUdn't  help  it ;  he  was  as  liizy  as  a  dormus,  and  as  blind  as  a 
howl.  If  the  plate  was  dirty,  Jim  never  touched  it  until  the  day 
it  was  wanted,  and  the  same  he  did  by  the  glus ;  you  might  go  into 
his  pantry,  anil  Ree  do7.ens  on  'cm  with  the  wat«r  (he  dreuk  up  all 
the  wind)  which  hail  been  left  iu  'em  since  last  dinner  party.  How 
such  things  could  be  utlowcil  in  a  houne,  I  don't  know ;  it  only 
shewed  that  Smigsmag  was  an  easy  master,  and  that  Higgs,  the 
butler,  diiin't  know  hia  bianiss. 

Well,  the  day  kem  for  the  sek'nd  party.  Lazy  Jim's  plate  was 
all  as  dutty  as  pos'bil,  and  his  whole  work  to  do ;  he  cleaned  up 
the  plate,  the  glas,  and  everythink  else,  as  he  thought,  and  set  out 
the  traya  and  things  on  the  sideboard.  "  Law,  Jim,  yoii  jackass," 
cried  out  the  butler,  at  half-past  seven,  jist  aa  the  people  was  a 
comen  down  to  dinner ;  "  you've  forgot  the  washand  basins." 

Jim  spun  down  into  his  room. — for  he'd  forgotten  'era,  sure 
enough ;  there  they  were,  however,  on  his  ahclf,  and  full  of  water : 
so  he  brought  'em  up,  anil  said  nothink ;  but  gev  'em  a  polishin 
wipe  with  the  bul  of  his  coat 

Down  kem  the  company  to  dinner,  and  set  to  it  like  good  uns. 
The  society  was  rcg'lar  diitaiuiy  (as  they  say)  :  there  was  the  Duke 
of  HaMersgit,  Lonl  and  Laily  BarLikiu,  Sir  Gregory  Jewin,  and 
Lady  Suky  Srnithfield,  asides  a  lot  of  coniinontators.  The  dinner 
was  removed,  anil  the  bubble  and  squeakeis  (as  I  call  'era)  put 
down ;  and  all  the  people  began  a  washin  themselves,  like  any- 
tiiink.  "  Whrrrrr!"  went  Laily  Smigsmag;  "Cloocloocloocloophizz!" 
Bays  Laily  Barbikin  ;  "Qoggleoggleoggleblnawaw  !  "  says  Jewin  (a 
very  fat  g'n'l'ni'n),  "  Blobblobgob !  "  began  his  Qrace  of  Haldersgit, 
who  has  got  the  widest  mouth  in  all  the  peeri<lge,  when  all  of  a 
sadden  he  stopped,  down  went  his  washand-hasin,  and  he  gev  snch 
a  piercing  shriek  !  snch  a  buat  of  agony  as  I  never  saw,  excep  when 
the  prince  sees  the  ghost  in  "  H^idick  "  :  down  went  his  hasin,  and 
up  went  his  eyes ;  I  really  thought  he  was  going  to  vomick ! 

I  rushed  up  to  his  Grace,  squeeging  him  in  the  ehoulden,  and 
patting  him  on  the  back.     Everybody  was  in  alarm ;  the  duke  as 
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pak  as  hashes,  grinding  his  teeth,  frowning,  and  mnkin  the  nuHit 
fri^tful  extortions :  the  ladis  were  in  astarrix ;  and  I  oliHcrvtHi 
Lazy  Jim  leaning  against  the  sideboard,  and  looking  as  white  os 
chock. 

I  looked  into  his  Grace's  plate,  and,  on  my  honour  as  a  gtdinn, 
among  the  amins  and  reasons,  there  was  two  rows  of  tkktii  1 

"Law! — heavens ! — what  I — your  Grace  I— is  it  iwHsihlo  1  *•  wild 
Laily  Smigsmag,  puttin  her  hand  into  the  duke's  plate.  "I>oitr 
Duke  of  Aldersgate !  as  I  live,  they  are  my  lust  teeth  1 " 

Flesh  and  blud  coodn't  stand  this,  and  I  buHt  out  laffln,  till  I 
thotight  I  should  split ;  a  footman's  a  man,  and  as  imprr)(nablo  art 
hany  other  to  the  ridiklous.  /  bust,  and  every  InNly  bust  after  mn 
— lords  and  ladies,  duke  and  butler,  and  all-- every  IxNly  exn*p 
Lazy  Jim. 

Would  you  blieve  it?  He  hndnH  elf  anal  <mi  the  ylmnen^  and 
the  company  teas  a  washtn  themselves  in  seeand-hfind  umttfrt  a 
fortnit  old  I 

I  don't  wish  to  insinuate  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  Kenenil ;  only 
people  had  better  take  waniin  by  mc  and  Mr.  Kkclrtoti,  ond  wa^h 
thdrselvcs  at  home.  Lazy  Jeames  was  turnc<l  off  tho  iiox  mornin;;, 
t(X>k  to  drinkin  and  evil  habits,  and  is  now,  in  consquints,  a  IrfliMiunt* 
general  in  the  Axillary  Legend.  Let's  now  get  on  to  what  Hkrlton 
calk  his  "  Derelictions  " — here's  some  of  'em,  and  very  ftuiny  one** 
they  are  too.  What  do  you  think  of  Number  l,  by  way  of  a 
dereliction  t 

'M.  A  knocker  on  the  door  of  a  lone  house  in  the  country. 

"  2.  When  on  horseback,  to  be  followed  by  a  gr(N»m  in  a  line 
livery;  or,  when  in  your  gig  or  cab,  with  a  *  tiger*  ho  mlorutMl 
by  your  side.  Gex)rge  IV.,  whose  tiwte  was  never  rxcellcMl,  if 
ever  equalled,  always,  excepting  on  state  (Krciwions,  exliil)it4Mi  his 
retinue  in  plain  liveries — a  grey  frock  being  the  usual  dress  of  his 
grooms. 

"  4.  To  elbow  people  as  you  walk  is  rude.  For  such  uncouth 
beings,  perhaps,  a  good  thrashing  would  be  the  l>eHt  monitor ;  onl> 
there  might  be  disagreeables  attending  the  correction,  in  the  shape 
of  legal  functionaries. 

"  9.  When  riding  with  a  companion,  be  not  two  or  three  horse 
lengths  before  or  behind. 

"  10.  When  walking  with  one  friend,  and  you  encounter  another, 
although  you  may  stop  and  speak,  never  introduce  the  strangers, 
unless  each  expresses  a  wish  to  that  effect. 

"13.  Be  careful  to  check  vulgarities  in  children ;  for  instance  : 
'  Tom,  did  you  get  wet ! ' — *  No ;  Bob  did,  but  I  cut  away.'    You 
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should  also  affcctionutcly  rebuke  on  unbecoming  tone  and  manner 
in  children. 

'*  18.  To  pasd  a  glass,  or  any  drinking  vessel,  by  the  brim,  or 
to  offer  a  lady  a  bumper,  are  things  equally  in  bad  taste. 

"  19.  To  look  from  the  window  'to  ascertain  who  has  knocked, 
whilst  the  servant  goes  to  the  door,  must  not  be  done. 

"26.  Humming,  drumming,  or  whistling,  we  must  avoid,  as 
disrespectful  to  our  comi>any. 

"  27.  Never  whisper  in  company,  nor  make  confidants  of  mere 
acquaintance. 

"  28.  Vulgar  abbreviations,  such  as  gent  for  gentleman,  or  buss 
for  omnibus,  &c.,  must  be  shunned. 

"  29.  Make  no  noise  in  eating :  as,  when  you  masticate  with 
the  lips  unclosed,  the  action  of  the  jaw  is  heard.  It  is  equally  bad 
in  drinking.  Gulping  loudly  is  abominable — it  is  but  habit — unre- 
strained, no  more ;  but  enough  to  disgust. 

"  30.  To  do  anything  that  might  be  obnoxious  to  censure,  or 
even  bear  animadversion  from  eccentricity,  you  must  take  care  not 
to  commit 

'*31.  Be  especially  cautious  not  to  drink  while  your  plate  b 
sent  to  be  replenished. 

"  32.  A  bright  light  in  a  dirty  lamp  *  is  not  to  be  endured. 

*'  33.  The  statue  of  the  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park  is  in  bad  taste. 
To  erect  a  statue  in  honour  of  a  hero  in  a  defensive  attitude,  when 
his  good  sword  has  carved  his  renown — Ha,  ha,  ha ! '' 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  isn't  that  reg'lar  ridiklous?  Not  the  statute  I 
mean,  but  the  dereliction^  as  Skillyton  calls  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
indeed  I  i9^fensive  hattitude !  He  may  call  that  nasty  naked 
figger  (fefeusive — I  say  it's  Ao/fensive,  and  no  mistake.  But  read 
the  whole  bunch  of  remarx,  Mr.  Yorke  ;  a'nt  they  rich  ? — a'nt 
they  what  you  may  call  a  perfect  gsillixy  of  derelictions  ? 

Take,  for  instsmce,  twenty-nine  and  thutty-one — gulpins,  masti- 
gatin,  and  the  haction  of  the  jaw  1  Why,  sich  things  a'ut  done,  not 
by  the  knifo-boy,  and  the  skillery-made,  who  dine  in  the  back  kitcliin 
after  we've  done !  And  nex  appeal  to  thutty-one.  Why  shouldn't 
a  man  drink,  when  his  plate's  taken  away?  Is  it  unnatral?  is  it 
ungen'm'u'ly  1  is  it  unbecomin  ?  If  he'd  said  that  a  chap  shouldn't 
drink  when  his  glass  is  taken  away,  that  would  be  a  reason,  and  a 
good  one.  Now  let's  reatl  "  hayteen."  Pass  a  glass  by  the  brim  I 
Put  your  thum  and  fingers,  I  spose.     The  very  notin  makes  me  all 


*  **  If  in  tbe  ball,  or  in  your  cab,  tbis,  if  seeo  a  seoood  time,  admits  no 
excuse :  turn  away  the  man>" 
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over  nncomfrble ;  and,  in  all  my  experience  of  society,  I  never  saw 
no  not  a  coolheaver  do  such  a  thing.     Nex  comes : — 

"The  most  barbarous  modem  introduction  is  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  hat  in  thd  'salon,'  as  now  practised  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  ladies. 

"  When,  in  making  a  morning  call,  you  give  your  canl  at  the 
door,  the  servant  should  be  instructed  to  do  his  duty,  and  not  stand 
looking  at  the  name  on  the  card  while  you  speak  to  him." 

There's  two  rules  for  you  I  Who  does  wear  a  hat  in  the  salong  t 
Nobody,  as  I  ever  saw.  And  as  for  NuniWr  40,  I  can  only  say, 
on  my  own  part  individiwidiwaliy,  and  on  the  jwirt  of  the  perfession, 
that  if  ever  Mr.  Skclton  conies  to  a  house  wiicre  I  am  the  gen^l'm^n 
to  open  the  door,  and  instrux  me  alxuit  doing  my  duty,  I'll  instruct 
him  about  the  head,  I  will.  No  man  should  instruct  other 
people's  servants.  No  man  should  bully  or  talk  loud  to  a  genl'm'n 
who,  fh)m  his  wery  situation,  is  hincai)able  of  defense  or  reply.  IVe 
known  this  cistim  to  be  carried  on  ])y  low  8wa<(gerin  fellars  in 
clubbs  and  privit  houses,  but  never  by  reel  geuTm'n.  And  now 
for  the  last  maxum,  or  dereliction  : — 

"The  custom  of  putting  the  knife  in  the  mouth  is  so  repulsive 
to  our  feelings  as  men,  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  manners 
of  gentlemen,  that  I  deem  it  imneressary  to  inveigh  against  it  hero. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  act  is — 

'A  monator  of  so  odiou.s  mien, 
Tliat  to  be  ha  tod,  noeds  but  to  be  seen.'  " 

Ohf  heavens !  the  notion  is  overpowerin !  I  once  see  a 
genTm'n  cut  his  head  off  eatin  peez  that  way.  Knife  in  your 
mouth !— oh  I — fawgh  I — it  makes  me  all  over,  Mrs.  Cook,  do 
have  the  kindniss  to  git  me  a  basin  ! 

•  ••••.• 

In  this  abnipt  way  Mr.  Yellowplush's  article  concludes.  The 
notion  conveyed  in  the  last  paragraj)h  was  too  disgusting  for  his 
delicate  spirit,  and  caused  him  emotions  that  are  neither  pleasant 
to  experience  nor  to  describe. 

It  may  be  objected  to  his  communication,  that  it  contains  some 
orthographic  eccentricities,  and  that  his  acuteness  surpasses  con- 
siderably his  education.  But  a  gentleman  of  his  rank  and  talent 
was  the  exact  person  fitted  to  criticise  the  volume  which  forms  the 
subject  of  his  remarks.  We  at  one*  saw  that  only  Mr.  Yellowplush 
was  fit  for  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Skelton  for  Mr.  Yellowplush.     There 
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is  a  luxury  of  fashionable  obsenration,  a  fund  of  apt  fliustratloti,  an 
intimacy  with  the  first  leaders  of  the  tony  and  a  richness  of  authentic 
anecdote,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  otlier  writer  of  any  other 
periodicaL  He  who  looketh  from  a  tewer  sees  more  of  the  battle 
than  the  knights  and  captains  engaged  in  it ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
he  who  stands  behind  a  fashionable  table  knows  more  of  society 
than  the  guests  who  sit  at  the  board.  It  is  from  this  Bource  that 
our  great  novel-writers  have  drawn  their  experience,  retailing  the 
truths  which  they  learned. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Yellowplush  may  continue  his 
communications,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  present  the  reader  with 
the  oiUy  authentic  picture  of  fashionahle  life  which  has  been  given 
to  the  world  in  our  time.  All  the  rest  are  stolen  and  disfigured 
copies  of  that  original  piece,  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  in 
possession. 

After  our  contributor's  able  critique,  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
extend  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Skelton's  book.  We  have  to  thank 
that  gentleman  for  some  hours'  extraordinary  amusement ;  and  shall 
be  delighted  at  any  further  productions  of  his  pen.  O.  T. 


STRICTURES  ON  PICTURES 

▲     LETTER     FROM     MICHAEL     ANGELO     TITMARSH,     ESQUIRE,     TO 
MONSIEUR    ANATOLE    VICTOR     ISIDOR     HYACINTHE     ACHILLE 
HERCULE    DE    BRICABRAC,    PEINTRE    d'HISTOIRE,    RUE    MOUF 
PETARD,   1   PARIS 

Lord's  Hotbl,  New  Strbbt,  Covbnt  Garden: 
Tuuday,  16lh  May, 

{PROPOSE  to  be  both  learned  and  pleasant  in  my  remarks 
upon  the  exhibitions  here ;  for  I  know,  my  dear  Bricabrac,  that 
it  is  your  intention  to  translate  this  letter  into  French,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  your  countrymen,  who  arc  anxious  about  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts — when  I  say  some,  I  mean  all,  for,  thanks 
to  your  Government  patronage,  your  magnificent  public  galleries, 
and,  above  all,  your  delicious  sky  and  sunshine,  there  is  not  a 
scavenger  in  your  nation  wlio  has  not  a  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  which  is,  my  dear  Anatole,  neither  more  nor  less  than  Art. 

You  know  nothing  about  art  in  this  country — almost  as  little 
as  we  know  of  French  art  One  Gustavo  Planclie,  wlio  makes  visits 
to  Ix)ndon,  and  writes  accounts  of  pictures  in  your  reviews,  is, 
believe  me,  an  impostor.  I  do  not  mean  a  private  impostor,  for 
I  know  not  whether  Planche  is  a  real  or  assumed  name,  but  simply  a 
quack  on  matters  of  art.  Depend  on  it,  my  dear  young  friend,  that 
there  is  nobo<ly  like  Titmarsh  :  you  will  learn  more  about  the  arts 
in  Engbind  from  this  letter  than  from  anything  in  or  out  of  print. 

Well,  then,  every  year,  at  the  commencement  of  this  blessed 
month  of  May,  wide  ojxju  the  diwrs  of  three  picture  galleries,  in 
which  figure  all  the  works  of  genius  which  our  brother  artists  have 
produced  during  the  whole  year.  I  wish  you  could  see  my  historical 
picture  of  **  Heliogabalus  in  the  Kuius  of  Carthage,"  or  the  full- 
length  of  Sir  Samuel  Hicks  and  his  Lady, — sitting  in  a  garden 
light.  Lady  H.  reading  the  "  Book  of  Beauty,**  Sir  Samuel  catching 
a  butterfly  which  is  settling  on  a  flower-pot.  This,  however,  is  all 
egotism.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  my  works,  which  axe  pretty 
well  known  in  Paris  already,  as  I  flatter  myself,  but  of  other  artists 
— some  of  them  men  of  merit — as  well  as  myselfl 

Let  us  commence,  then,  with  the  commeucement — the  Royal 
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Academy.  That  Is  held  in  one  wing  of  a  little  building  like  a  gin- 
shop,  wiiich  is  near  Saint  Martin's  Church.  In  the  other  wing  is 
our  National  Gallery.  As  for  the  building,  you  must  not  take 
that  as  a  specimen  of  our  skill  in  the  fine  arts;  come  down  the 
Seven  Dials,  and  I  will  show  you  many  modem  structures  of  which 
the  architect  deserves  far  higher  credit. 

But,  bad  as  the  place  is — a  pigmy  abortion,  in  lieu  of  a  noble 
monument  to  the  greatest  school  of  painting  in  the  greatest  country 
of  the  modem  world  (you  may  be  angry,  but  I'm  right  in  both 
cases) — bad  as  the  outside  is,  the  interior,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
marvellously  pretty  and  convenient  for  the  reception  and  exhibition 
of  the  picture8  it  will  hold.  Sinc«  the  old  pictures  have  got  their 
new  gallery,  and  their  new  scouring,  one  hardly  knows  them.  O 
Ferdinand,  Ferdinand,  that  is  a  treat,  that  National  Crallery,  and 
no  mistake !  I  shall  write  to  you  fourteen  or  fifteen  long  letters 
about  it  some  day  or  other.  Tlie  apartment  devoted  to  the  Academy 
exhibition  is  equally  commodious :  a  small  room  for  miniatures  and 
aquarelles,  another  for  architectural  drawings,  and  three  saloons  for 
pictures — all  very  small,  but  well  lighted  and  neat ;  no  interminable 
passage,  like  your  five  hundred  yards  at  the  Louvre,  with  a  slippery 
floor,  and  tiresome  straggling  cross-lights.  Let  us  buy  a  catalogue, 
and  walk  straight  into  the  gallery,  however : — we  have  been  a  long 
time  talking,  de  omnibus  rebus^  at  the  door. 

Look,  my  dear  Isidor,  at  the  first  names  in  the  catalogue,  and 
thank  your  stars  for  being  in  such  good  company.  Bless  us  and 
save  us,  what  a  power  of  knights  is  here  ! 

Sir  William  Beechey. 

Sir  Martin  Shee. 

Sir  David  Wilkie. 

Sir  Augustus  Callcott. 

Sir  W.  J.  Newton. 

Sir  Greoffrey  Wyattville. 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 

Sir  Richard  Westmacott. 

Sir  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh — 
not  yet,  that  is ;  but  I  shall  be,  in  course,  when  our  little  liege 
lady — Heaven  bless  her! — has  seen  my  |)ortrait  of  Sir  Sam  and 
Lady  Hii»ks. 

If  all  t.iese  gentlemen  in  the  list  of  Academicians  and  Associates 
are  to  have  titles  of  some  sort  or  other,  I  should  propose : — 

1.  Baron  Briggs.  (At  the  very  least,  he  is  out  and  out  the 
best  portrait-painter  of  the  set.) 

2.  Daniel,  Prince  Maclise.  (His  Royal  Highness's  pictures 
place  him  very  near  to  the  throne  indeed.) 
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5.  Edwin,  Earl  of  Landseer. 
4.  The  Lord  Charles  Landseer. 

6.  The  Duke  of  Etty. 

6.  Archbishop  Eastlake. 

7.  HU  Majesty  KING  MULREADY. 

King  Mulready,  I  repeat,  in  double  capitals ;  for^  if  this  man 
has  not  the  crowning  picture  of  the  exhibition,  I  am  no  better  than  a 
2>utchman.  His  picture  represents  the  "  Seven  Ages,"  as  described 
by  a  poet  whom  yon  have  heanl  of — one  Shak8i>eare,  a  Warwick- 
shire man  :  and  there  they  are,  all  together ;  the  portly  justice  and 
the  quarrelsome  sol<lier;  the  lover  leaning  apart^  and  whispering 
sweet  things  in  his  pretty  mistress's  ear :  the  baby  hanging  on  her 
gentle  mother's  bosom ;  the  schoolboy,  rosy  and  lazy ;  the  old  man 
crabbed  and  stingy ;  and  the  old  old  man  of  all,  sans  teeth,  sans 
eyes,  sans  ears,  sans  everything — but  why  describe  them  ]  You 
will  find  the  thing  1  tetter  done  in  Shakspcare,  or  possibly  translated 
by  some  of  your  Frenchmen.  I  can't  say  much  about  the  drawing 
of  this  picture,  for  here  and  there  are  some  t|ueer-looking  limbs ; 
but — oh,  Anatolc  ! — the  intention  is  godlike.  Not  one  of  those 
figures  but  has  a  grace  and  a  soul  of  his  own ;  no  conventional 
copies  of  the  stony  antique ;  no  di8torte<l  caricatures,  like  those  of 
your  **  classiques,"  David,  Girodct  and  Co.  (the  iiii|>ostor8 !) — but  such 
expressions  as  a  great  poet  would  draw,  who  thinks  profoundly  and 
truly,  and  never  forgets  (he  could  not  if  he  would)  grace  and  beauty 
withal.  The  colour  and  manner  of  this  noble  picture  are  neither 
of  the  Venetian  school,  nor  tlio  Florentine,  nor  the  English,  but  of 
the  Muht»dy  school  Ah !  my  dear  Floridor !  I  wish  that  you 
and  I,  ere  we  die,  may  have  erected  such  a  beautiful  monument  to 
hallow  and  perpetuate  our  names.  Our  children — my  boy,  Sebastian 
Piombo  Titmarsh,  will  see  this  picture  in  his  old  age,  hanging  by 
the  side  of  the  Ratfaelles  in  our  National  Grallery.  I  sometimes 
fiuicy,  in  the  presence  of  such  works  of  genius  as  this,  that  my 
picture  of  Sir  Sam  and  Lady  Hicks  is  but  a  magnificent  en*or  after 
all,  and  that  it  will  die  away,  and  be  forgotten. 

Near  to  "  All  the  world's  a  stage "  is  a  charming  picture,  by 
Archbishop  Eastlake ;  so  denominated  by  me,  because  the  rank  is 
very  respectable,  and  because  there  is  a  certain  purity  and  religious 
feeling  in  all  Mr.  Eastlake  does,  which  eminently  entitles  him  to 
the  honours  of  the  prelacy.  In  this  picture,  Gaston  de  Foix  (he 
whom  Titian  painted,  his  mistress  buckling  on  his  armour)  is  part- 
ing firom  his  mistress.  A  fair  fieaceiiil  garden  is  round  about  them ; 
and  here  his  lady  sits  and  clings  to  him,  as  though  she  would  cling 
for  ever.  But,  look  !  yonder  stands  the  page  and  the  horse  pawing ; 
and,  beyond  the  wall  which  bounds  the  quiet  ganlen  and  flowerB^ 
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jron  Me  the  ipean  and  pennons  of  knigbts,  the  bunnen  of  King 
Louis  and  De  FoU  "the  thuDcterbolt  of  Italy."  Long  ahining  rows 
of  Bt«el-clail  men  are  marching  stately  by;  and  with  them  must 
ride  Count  Caston — to  conquer  and  die  at  Ravenna.  You  can  read 
his  history,  my  dear  friend,  in  lACTet«lIe,  or  BrantSme;  only, 
perhiipa,  not  bo  well  expressed  as  it  has  just  been  by  me. 

Yonder  is  Sir  David  WilKe's  grand  picture,  "Queen  Victoria 
holding  her  First  CounciL"  A  marvellous  painting,  in  which  one, 
admires  the  exquisite  richness  of  the  colour,  the  breadth  of  ligltt 
and  shadow,  the  graceful  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  principal  figure, 
snd  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  all  the  figures  have  been 
grouped,  so  as  to  produce  a  grand  and  simple  effort.  What  cnn 
one  say  more  but  ailmirc  the  artist  who  has  made,  out  of  such 
unpoettcal  materials  us  a  table  of  retl  cloth,  and  fifty  unoccupied 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  picture  t  Sir 
David  has  a  charming  portrait,  too,  of  Mrs.  Uaberly,  in  dark 
crimson  velvet,  and  delicate  white  bat  and  feathers :  a  marvel  of 
colour,  tjiough  somewhat  askew  in  the  drawing. 

The  Earl  of  Landseer's  best  picture,  to  my  thinking,  is  that 
which  represents  her  Majesty's  favourite  dogs  and  parrob  Ha  has, 
in  painting,  an  absolute  mastery  over 


this  is,  he  can  paint  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  as  nobody  else 
can.  To  tell  you  a  secret,  I  Jo  not  think  he  understands  how  to 
paint  the  great  hciutt,  mun,  quite  so  well;  or,  at  least,  to  do  what 
is  the  highest  (|Uiility  of  an  artist,  to  place  a  tout  under  the  ribs  as 
he  draws  tliem.  They  are,  if  you  like,  the  most  dexterous  pictures 
that  ever  were  painted,  but  not  grtat  pictures.  I  would  much 
rather  look  at  yonder  rough  Leslie  thun  at  all  the  wonderful 
IKiinting  of  parrots  or  greyhounds,  though  done  to  a  hair  or  a 
feather. 

Leslie  is  the  only  man  in  this  country  who  translates  Shakspeare 
into  form  and  colour.  Old  Shallow  and  Sir  Hugh,  Slender  and  bis 
man  Simple,  pretty  Anne  Page  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
are  here  Joking  with  tlie  fat  knight ;  who,  witJi  a  monstrous  gravity 
and  profbunil  braEcn  humour,  is  narmting  some  tale  of  his  feats 
with  Ute  wild  Princte  and  Poins.  Master  Brooke  is  offering  a 
tankard  to  Mnster  Slender,  who  will  not  drink,  foreooth. 

This  picture  is  executed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  almost 
rudeness ;  but  is  charming,  from  its  great  truth  of  effect  and  ex< 
presnion.  Wilkie's  pictures  (in  Ilia  latter  style)  seem  to  begin  where 
Leslie's  end ;  the  ibrmer'a  men  and  women  look  as  if  tite  boditt  had 
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ami  of  ikem^  aod  only  tLe  suriaoe  left.     Lovely  as  tiie 
fa  fignre  ii^  for  inetaiice,  it  looks  like  a  spirit,  and  not  a 
;  ooe  may  almost  aee  through  her  iuto  the  vaistcoat  of  Lc»rd 
and  M)  on  through  the  rest  of  the  transparent  heroes 
and  ■tatfuroca  of  the  company. 

Oppoate  the  Queen  is  another  charming  performance  of  Sir 
bride  dressing,  amidst  a  rout  of  bridesmaids  and  relatioDS. 
crying  some  are  smiling,  some  are  pinning  her  gown ;  a 
back  door  is  open,  and  a  golden  sun  shines  into  a  nx>m  whicb  con- 
taina  a  Tcnerable-looking  bed  and  tester,  prol^ably  that  in  which 
the  dear  ^ri  is  to^but  jtarl<m$  cTavtret  cJujsc^  The  colour  of 
this  picture  is  delicious,  and  the  effect  fiiultless :  Sir  David  docs 
ererything  for  a  picture  nowadays  but  the  c/rairttty.  Who  knows) 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  left  out. 

Look  yonder,  down  to  the  ground,  and  admire  a  most  beautiful 
lantaiatif  AricL 

'•  On  ibe  hat's  back  do  I  fly. 
After  suDset  tuerril j.* 

Merry  Ariel  lies  at  his  ease,  and  whijis  with  gorgeous  pcacocVa 
feather  his  courser,  flap[>ing  lazy  tlinmgh  the  gt>1(1cn  evening  sky. 
This  exquisite  little  picture  is  the  Mork  of  Mr.  Severn,  an  artist 
who  has  educated  his  t^iste  and  his  hand  in  the  early  Roman  8clux>K 
He  has  not  the  dash  and  dexterity  of  the  latter  which  Ivlong  to 
some  of  our  painters,  but  he  jioest^sses  tliat  SiJemu  CJU-ncsUicss  and 
simplicity  of  mind  and  ]>urpo8e  which  make  a  religion  of  art,  and 
seem  to  be  accorded  only  to  a  few  in  our  ]»rofe8sion.  I  have  heard 
a  pious  pupil  of  Mr.  Ingres  (the  head  of  your  acadrniy  at  Kome) 
aver  stoutly  that,  in  matters  of  art,  Titian  was  Antichrist,  :uid 
Rubena,  Martin  Luther.  They  came  with  their  brilliant  wlours, 
and  (lashing  worldly  notions^  u}isotting  that  Wautiful  system  of 
faith  in  which  art  had  lived  hitherto.  Portraits  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  mith  pure  eyes  turned  heavenwanl ;  and  (as  all  true 
sanctity  will)  making  those  pure  who  came  within  their  reach,  now 
gave  way  to  wicked  likenesses  of  men  of  bloixl,  or  (huigennis, 
devilish,  sensual  portraits  of  tempting  women.  Before  Titian,  a 
picture  was  the  labour  of  years.  Why  did  this  reformer  ever 
come  among  us,  and  show  how  it  might  be  done  in  a  day  t  He 
drove  the  good  angels  away  from  painters'  easels,  and  called  down 
a  host  of  voluptuous  spirits  instead,  who  ever  since  have  held 
the  mastery  there. 

Only  a  few  artists  of  omr  country  (none  in  yours,  where  the  so- 
called  Catholic  school  is  a  mere  theatrical  folly),  and  some  among 
the  Germaosy  have  kept  to  the  true  faith,  and  eschewed  the  tcmpta> 
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tions  of  Titian  and  his  like.  Mr.  Eastlake  is  one  of  these.  Who 
does  not  recollect  his  portrait  of  Miss  Bury  ?  Not  a  simple  woman 
— the  lovely  daughter  of  the  authoress  of  "  Love,"  "  Flirtation,'* 
and  other  remarkable  works — but  a  glorified  saint.  Who  does  not 
remember  his  Saint  Sebastian ;  his  body  bare,  his  eyes  cast  melan- 
choly down ;  his  limbs,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  arrows  of  his  perse- 
cutors, tied  to  the  fatal  tree  1  Those  two  pictures  of  Mr.  Eastlake 
would  merit  to  hang  in  a  gallery  where  there  were  only  Raf&elles 
besides.  Mr.  Severn  is  another  of  the  school.  I  don't  know  what 
hidden  and  indefinable  charm  there  is  in  his  simple  jiictures ;  but 
I  never  can  look  at  them  without  a  certain  emotion  of  awe — with- 
out that  thriU  of  the  heart  with  which  one  hears  country  children 
sing  the  Old  Hundredth,  for  instance.  The  singers  are  rude,  per- 
haps, and  the  voices  shrill ;  but  the  melody  is  still  pure  and  god- 
like. Some  such  majestic  and  pious  harmony  is  there  in  these 
pictures  of  Mr.  Severn,  Mr.  Mulready's  mind  has  lately  gained  this 
same  kind  of  inspiration.  I  know  no  one  else  who  possesses  it, 
except,  perhaps,  myself.  Without  flattery,  I  may  say,  that  my 
picture  of  **  Heliogabalus  at  Carthage  "  is  not  in  the  popular  taste, 
and  has  about  it  some  feint  odour  of  celestial  incense. 

Do  not,  my  dear  Anatole,  consider  me  too  great  an  ass  for  per- 
sisting upon  this  point,  and  exemplifying  Mr.  Severn's  picture  of 
the  **  Crusaders  catching  a  First  View  of  Jerusalem  "  as  an  instance. 
Codfrey  and  Tancred,  Raymond  and  Ademar,  Beamond  and  Rinaldo^ 
with  Peter  and  the  Christian  host,  behold  at  length  the  day 
dawning. 

**  E  quando  il  sol  gli  aridi  campi  fiede 

Con  raggi  assai  ferTonti,  e  in  alto  8org6^ 

Eoco  apparir  Genisalem  si  vede, 
Ecco  additar  Qorusalem  ri  scorge, 

Ecco  da  mille  voci  unitamenie 
Gerosalemmo  salutar  si  sento  ! " 

Well,  (Godfrey  and  Tancred,  Peter,  and  tlio  rest,  look  like  little 
wooden  dolls;  and  as  for  the  horses  belonging  to  the  cnisading 
cavalry,  I  have  seen  better  in  gingerbread.  But,  what  then  ? 
There  is  a  higher  ingredient  in  beauty  than  mere  form ;  a  skilful 
hand  is  only  the  second  artistical  quality,  worthless,  ray  Anatole, 
without  the  first,  which  is  a  great  heart.  This  picture  is  beautifiil, 
in  spite  of  its  defects,  as  many  women  are.  Mrs.  Titmarsh  is 
beautiful,  though  she  weighs  nineteen  stone. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  religious  pictures,  what  shall  I  say  of 
Mr.  Ward's?  Anything  so  mysteriously  hideous  was  never  seen 
before  now ;  they  are  worse  than  all  the  horrors  in  your  Spanish 
Gallery  at  Paris.     As  Easthke's  are  of  the  Catholic,  these  may 
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be  called  of  the  Muggletonian,  school  of  art ;  inonstrnuB,  livid,  and 
dreadful,  as  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  the  scarlet  fever.  I  would 
much  sooner  buy  a  bottled  baby  with  two  heads  as  a  pleasing 
onuunent  for  my  cabinet;  and  should  be  afraid  to  sit  alone  in  a 
room  with  ''ignorance,  envy,  and  jealousy  filling  the  throat,  and 
widening  the  mouth  of  calumny  endeavouring  to  l)ear  down  tnith  ! " 

Mr.  Maclise's  picture  of  "  Christmas  "  you  will  find  excellently 
described  in  the  May  number  of  a  periodical  of  much  celebrity 
among  us,  called  Froiej^z  Miigazine,  Since  the  circulation  of  that 
miscellany  is  almost  as  extensive  in  Paris  as  in  London,  it  is  need- 
less in  this  letter  to  go  over  beaten  ground,  and  speak  at  length  of 
the  plot  of  this  remarkable  picture.  There  are  five  hundred  merry 
figures  painted  on  this  canvas,  gobbling,  singing,  kissing,  carousing. 
A  line  of  jolly  serving  men  troop  down  the  hall  stairs,  and  bear 
the  boar's  head  in  procession  up  to  the  dais,  where  sits  the  good  old 
English  gentleman,  and  his  guests  and  family ;  a  set  of  mummers 
and  Yassals  are  crowded  roimd  a  table  gorging  beef  and  wassail ;  a 
bevy  of  blooming  girls  and  young  men  arc  huddleil  in  a  circle,  and 
play  at  hunt  the  slipper.  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  stories 
told  at  the  huge  hall  fire,  and  kissing  under  the  glistening  mistletoe- 
bough.  But  I  wish  you  could  see  the  wonderful  accuracy  with 
which  all  these  figures  are  drawn,  and  the  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  the  artist  has  managed  to  throw  into  a  hundred  different 
fiices  a  hundred  difierent  characters  and  individualities  of  joy. 
Every  one  of  these  little  people  is  smiling,  but  each  has  his  own 
particular  smile.  As  for  the  colouring  of  the  picture,  it  is,  between 
ourselves,  atrocious ;  but  a  man  cannot  have  all  the  merits  at  once. 
Mr.  Maclise  has  for  his  share  humour  such  as  few  painters  ever 
possessed,  and  a  power  of  dniwing  such  as  never  was  possessed  by 
any  other ;  no,  not  by  one,  from  Albert  Diirer  downwards.  His 
scene  firom  the  "  Vic^r  of  Wakefield  "  is  equally  charming.  Moses's 
shining  grinning  face ;  the  little  man  in  red  who  stands  on  tiptoe, 
and  painfully  scrawls  his  copy ;  and  the  youngest  of  the  family 
of  the  Primroses,  who  learns  his  letters  on  his  father's  knee,  are 
perfect  in  design  and  expression.  What  might  not  this  man  do,  if 
he  would  read  and  me<Htate  a  little,  and  profit  by  the  works  of 
men  whose  taste  and  eilucation  were  superior  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Charles  Landseer  has  two  tableaux  de  genrcy  which  possess 
very  great  merit.  His  characters  are  a  little  too  timid,  perha])s,  as 
Mr.  Maclise's  are  too  bold ;  but  the  figures  are  beautifully  drawn, 
the  colouring  and  efiect  excellent,  and  the  accessories  painted  with 
great  &ithfiilness  and  skill  "  The  Parting  Benison  "  is,  perhaps, 
the  more  interesting  picture  of  the  two. 

And  now  we  arrive  at  Mr.  Etty,  whose  rich  luscious  pencil  has 
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covered  a  hundred  ^'lowing  canvases,  which  every  painter  must  lova 
I  don't  know  whether  the  Duke  has  this  year  produced  anything 
which  one  might  have  expected  from  a  man  of  his  rank  and  conse- 
quence. Ho  is,  like  great  men,  lazy,  or  indifferent,  perhaps,  about 
public  approl)ation ;  and  also,  like  great  men,  somewhat  too  luxurious 
and  fond  of  pleasure.  For  instance,  here  is  a  picture  of  a  sleepy 
iiyraph,  most  riuhly  painted ;  but  tipsy-looking,  coarse,  and  so  naked 
as  to  be  unfit  for  appearance  among  respectable  people  at  an  exhibi- 
tion. You  will  understand  what  I  mean.  There  are  some  figures 
without  a  rag  to  cover  them,  which  look  modest  and  decent  for  all 
that ;  and  others,  which  may  be  clothed  to  the  chin,  and  yet  are 
not  fit  for  modest  eyes  to  gaze  on.  Verbum  sat — this  naughty 
"  Somnolency  "  ought  to  go  to  sleep  in  her  nightgown. 

But  here  is  a  far  nobler  painting, — the  prodigal  kneeling  down 
lonely  in  the  stormy  evening,  and  praying  to  Heaven  for  partlon.  It 
is  a  grand  and  touching  ])icture  ;  and  looks  as  large  as  if  the  three- 
foot  canvas  had  been  twenty.  His  wan  wretched  figure  and  clasped 
hands  are  lighted  up  by  the  sunset ;  the  clouds  are  livid  and  heavy ; 
and  the  wind  is  howling  over  the  solitary  common,  and  numbing  the 
chill  Umbs  of  the  poor  wanderer.  A  goat  and  a  boar  are  looking  at 
him  with  horrid  obscene  eyes.  They  are  the  demons  of  Lust  and 
Gluttony,  which  have  brought  him  to  this  sad  pass.  And  there 
seems  no  hope,  no  succour,  no  ear  for  the  prayer  of  this  wretched, 
wayworn,  miserable  man  who  kneels  there  alone,  shuddering.  Only 
above,  in  the  gusty  blue  sky,  you  see  a  glistening,  peaceful,  silver 
star,  which  points  to  home  and  hope,  as  clearly  as  if  the  little  star 
were  a  signpost,  and  home  at  the  very  next  turn  of  the  road. 

Away,  then,  0  conscience-stricken  prodigal !  and  you  shall  find 
a  good  father,  who  loves  you ;  and  an  elder  brother,  who  hates  you 
— but  never  mind  that ;  and  a  dear,  kind,  stout  old  mother,  who 
liked  you  twice  as  well  as  the  elder,  for  all  his  goodness  and  psalm- 
singing,  and  has  a  tear  and  a  prayer  for  you  night  and  morning ; 
an<l  a  pair  of  gentle  sisters,  maybe ;  and  a  poor  young  thing  down 
in  the  village,  who  has  never  forgotten  your  walks  in  the  quiet  nut- 
woods, and  the  birds'  nests  you  brought  her,  and  the  big  boy  you 
thrashed,  because  he  broke  the  eggs :  he  is  squire  now,  the  big  boy, 
and  would  marry  her,  but  she  will  not  have  him — not  she ! — her 
thoughts  are  with  her  dark-eyed,  bold-browed,  devil-may-care  play- 
mate, who  swore  she  should  be  his  little  wife — and  then  went  to 
college — and  then  came  back  sick  and  changed — and  then  got  into 

debt — and  then But  never  mind,  man  I  down  to  her  at  once. 

She  will  pretend  to  be  cold  at  first,  and  then  shiver  and  turn  red 
and  deadly  pale ;  and  then  she  tumbles  into  your  arms,  with  a  gush 
of  sweet  tears,  and  a  pair  of  rainbows  in  her  soft  eyes,  welooming 
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the  sunahino  back  to  her  bosom  again  I  To  her,  man ! — nevei  fear, 
miss!  Hug  him,  and  kiss  him,  as  though  you  would  draw  tho 
heart  from  his  lijis. 

When  she  has  done,  the  poor  thing  falls  stone-jiale  and  sobbing 
on  young  Prodigal's  shoulder ;  and  he  carries  her,  quite  gently,  to 
that  old  bench  where  he  carved  her  name  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
steals  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kisses  her  hand,  and  soothes 
her.  Then  comes  but  the  poor  widow,  her  mother,  who  is  pale  and 
tearful  too,  and  tries  to  look  cold  and  unconcerned.  She  kisses  Iier 
daughter,  and  leads  her  trembling  into  the  house.  "  You  will  come 
to  us  to-morrow,  Tom?'*  says  she,  as  she  takes  his  hand  at  tho 
gate. 

T(Hnorrow  I  To  be  sure  he  will ;  and  this  very  night,  too,  after 
supper  with  the  old  peojJe,  (Yoimg  Squire  Prodigal  never  sujw ; 
a'ul  has  found  out  that  he  must  ride  into  town,  to  arrange  about 
a  missionary  meeting  with  the  Reverend  Doctor  Shickjaw.)  To  be 
sure,  Tom  Prodigal  will  go :  the  moon  will  bo  up,  and  who  knows 
but  Lucy  may  be  looking  at  it  al>out  twelve  oVlcK'k.  At  one,  back 
trots  the  young  squire,  and  ho  sctjs  two  peojile  whispering  at  a 
window;  and  ho  gives  stmiething  very  like  a  curse,  as  he  digs 
into  the  rilis  of  his  marc,  and  canters,  clattering ,  down  the  silent 
road. 

Yes — but,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  tlie  old  housckeeiKir,  with 
•*  Lord  bless  us ! "  and  "  Heaven  save  us  ! "  and  "  Who'd  have 
thought  ever  again  to  see  his  dcAr  facel  And  master  to  forget  it 
all,  who  swore  so  dreadful  that  he  would  never  sec  him  ! — as  for 
missis,  she  always  loved  him."  Tiiere,  I  say,  is  the  old  h()usekoe|>er, 
logging  the  fire,  airing  the  sheets,  and  fla])ping  the  feather  beds — 
for  Master  Tom's  n)om  has  never  In^en  used  this  many  a  day  ;  and 
the  young  ladies  have  got  some  flowers  for  his  chinmey-piece,  and 
put  back  his  mother's  iwrtrait,  which  they  have  had  in  tlieir  nnnn 
ever  since  he  went  away  and  forgot  it,  woe  is  me !  And  old  John, 
the  butler,  coachman,  footman,  valet,  factotum,  consults  with  master 
about  supper. 

**  Wliat  can  we  have  1 "  says  master ;  "  all  the  shops  are  shut, 
and  there's  nothing  in  the  house." 

John,  "  No,  no  more  there  isn't ;  only  Guernsey's  calf.  Butcher 
kill'd'n  ya«tenlay,  as  your  honour  knowth." 

Master.  "  Come,  John,  a  calf's  enough.  Tell  the  cook  to  se^id 
us  up  that." 

And  he  gives  a  hoarse  haw !  haw !  at  his  wit ;  and  Mrs. 
Prodigal  smiles  too,  and  says,  "  Ah,  Tom  Protligal,  you  were  always 
a  merry  fellow  ! " 

Well,  John  Footman  carries  down  the  message  to  cook,  who  is 
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s  enanirj  w^iwrh,  and  takes  people  at  their  word;  aad  vkai  do  jam 
think  she  lewJa  op  ? 

rilkrt  o#  tmI,  mad  baeon  «a  ths 


BoMi  rikmeirmL 

In  the  Middle, 

Ctdrm'-hemd  aoap  (i  U  tortae). 
V«albr»)ili. 


Boil#d  koockI«  of  Teftl,  and  jmnlajr 

8tow«d  real,  with  l>n>wii  «uice  and  foreedHutai  baOiL 

JTalmicte. 

Veal  oliTM  (for  aaocv.  tee  stewed  realjL 

Veal  cntletfl  (|ian^ea,  HUioe  pkiaante). 

I>itto  (eo  inpillote). 

Kooicli  col1rf|jii. 

Kricamleao  of  real  (piqai  aa  lard  k  U  ciiieoitfo|b 

Minced  veaL 

BUoqoet  vf  veaL 

Second  (kmrm, 

Curry  of  calToi'-haad. 
8weetbreadiu 
CaWos'-fuot  jelly. 

Bee,  my  dear  Anatnlc,  what  a  world  of  thought  caa  be  coiyiired 
ap  out  of  a  few  im!he8  of  painted  canvas. 

And  now  wo  come  to  the  great  and  crowning  picture  of  the 
exhibition,  my  own  historical  piece,  namely,  **  Heliogabalus  in  the 

Ruins  of  Carthage."     In  this  grand  and  finished  |icrform 

•  •••••• 

*^*  Mr.  Titmamirs  letter  stops,  unfortunately,  here.  We  found 
it  at  midnigiit,  the  15th-lGth  May,  in  a  gutter  of  Saint  Martinis 
lifine,  whenrx)  a  young  gentleman  had  been  just  removed  by  the 
|H»lic6.  It  is  to  1)0  presumed  that  intoxication  could  be  his  only 
cause  for  choosing  such  a  sleeping-place,  at  such  an  hour ;  and  it 
hml  probably  commenced  as  he  was  writing  the  above  fragment. 
Wo  made  inciuines  at  Lonrs  Coffee  House,  of  Mr.  Moth  (who, 
fVom  Iwing  tho  acttive  and  experienced  head-waiter,  is  now  the 
obliging  luiidloni  of  that  establishment),  and  were  told  that  a  gentle- 
man unknown  hml  dino<i  there  at  three,  and  hail  been  ceaselessly 
oc<!upie<l  in  writing  and  drinking  until  a  quarter  to  twelve,  when  he 
abruptly  left  the  house.     Mr.  Moth  regretted  to  add,  that  the 
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stranger  bad  neglcN;ted  to  iiay  for  thirteen  ^'la^HOB  of  ^nn-nn<l-water, 
half-HrpiDt  of  porter,  a  bottle  of  soda-water,  nnd  a  plate  of  bam- 
sanilwiches,  whifh  be  bail  coiwumed  in  the  rourxe  of  the  day. 

Wc  bare  paid  Mr.  Moth  (whose  very  nnxlrnite  I'hargcfl,  and  ex- 
cellent ptork  of  wines  and  spirits,  cannot  l)e  t(K)  highly  commended), 
and  shall  gladly  band  over  to  Mr.  TitniarKh  the  remaining  sum 
wbicfa  is  hii  duei     Has  be  any  more  of  bis  rbapeody  T — 0.  Y. 


A  SECOXD  LECTURE  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS,  Bl 
MICHAEL  ANGELO  TITMARSH,  ESQUIRE 

THE   EXHIBITIONS 

Jack  Straw's  Castli,  HAMFsnuDi 

MY  DEAR  BRICABRAC,— You,  of  course,  remember  the 
letter  on  the  subject  of  our  exhibitions  which  I  addressed 
to  you  this  time  hist  year.  An  you  arc  now  lying  at  the 
IlOtel  Dicu,  wounded  during  the  hite  unsuccessful  emeuU  (which  I 
think,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  seventeenth  you  liave  been  engaged 
in),  anil  as  the  letter  which  I  wrote  last  year  was  received  with 
iuibound(;<l  applause  by  the  ]>eople  here,  and  caused  a  sale  of  three 
or  four  e<litions  of  this  Matjazine,*  I  cannot  surely,  my  dear  Bricabrac, 
do  b»tt<ir  than  send  you  another  sheet  or  two,  which  may  console 
you  under  your  present  bereavement,  and  at  the  same  time  amuse 
tiie  British  pul)lie^  wlio  now  know  their  friend  Titmarsh  as  well  as 
you  in  Fnmee  know  that  little  st^anip  Thiers. 

Well,  then,  from  **  Jacik  Straw's  Castle,"  an  hotel  on  Hamp- 
stcatl's  breezy  he;ith,  which  Keats,  Wonlsworth,  Leigh  Hunt, 
F.  W.  N.  Bayly,  and  otliers  of  our  choicest  spirits,  have  often 
patronised,  and  a  heath  of  which  every  pool,  bramble,  furze-bosh- 
with-clothe3-han£:ing-on-it-to-<lry,  steep,  stock,  stone,  tree,  lodging- 
house,  and  distant  gloomy  background  of  London  city,  or  bright 
green  stretch  of  sunshiny  Hertfordshire  meadows,  has  been  depicted 
by  our  noble  English  landscape-painter,  Constable,  in  his  own  Con- 
8t:ibulary  way — at  "  Jack  Straw's  Castle,"  I  say,  where  I  at  this 
present  moment  am  located  (not  that  it  matters  in  the  least,  but 
the  world  is  always  interested  to  know  where  men  of  genius  are 
aex^ustomed  to  disport  themselves),  I  cannot  do  better  than  look 
over  the  heap  of  picture-gallery  catalogues  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  London,  and  communicate  to  you,  my  friend  in  Parish  my 
remarks  thereon. 

A  mim,  with  five  shillings  to  spare,  may  at  this  present 
moment  half  kill  himself  with  pleasure  in  London  town,  and  in 
the  neighbourhooil  of  Pall  Mall,  by  going  &om  one  picture  gallery 

*  Fra$er$  Magazine. 
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to  another,  and  examining  the  beauties  and  absurdities  which  are  to 
be  found  in  each.  There  is  first  the  National  Gallery  (entrance, 
nothing),  in  one  wing  of  the  little  gin-shop  of  a  buihling  so  styled 
near  Saint  Martin's  Church ;  in  another  wing  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  (entrance,  one  shilling ;  catalogue,  one  ditto). 
After  having  seen  this,  you  come  to  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition  in 
Pall  Mall  East ;  then  to  the  gallery  in  Suffolk  Street ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  New  Water-Colour  Society  in  Pall  Mall, — a  pretty  room, 
which  formerly  used  to  be  a  gambling-house,  where  many  a  bout 
of  sevenVthe-mnin,  and  iced  champagne,  has  been  had  by  the 
dissipated  in  former  days.  All  these  collections  (all  the  modem 
ones,  that  is)  deserve  to  be  noticed,  and  contain  a  deal  of  good, 
had,  and  indifferent  wares,  as  is  the  way  with  all  other  institutions 
in  this  wicked  world. 

Commen^ons  done  arec  h  commencement — with  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  consists,  as  everybody  knows,  of 
thirty-eight  kniglit  and  esquire  Academicians,  and  nineteen  simple 
and  angenteel  Associates,  wlio  have  not  so  much  as  a  shabby  Mister 
before  their  names.  I  rec^ollw^t  last  year  facetiously  ranging  those 
gentlemen  in  rank  according  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  their  merits, 
— King  Mulready,  Prince  Maclisc,  Lonl  Landseer,  Archbishop 
Eastlake  (according  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  "  Jack  Straw," 
strange  to  say,  does  not  take  in  Frastn-^s  Magazine),  and  so  on. 
At  present,  a*  great  number  of  new-comers,  not  Associates  even, 
ought  to  be  elevated  to  these  aristocratic  di;,mities;  and,  perha]>8, 
the  onler  ought  to  be  somewhat  changed.  There  are  many  more 
good  pictures  (here  and  elsewhere)  than  there  were  last  year.  A 
great  stride  has  been  taken  in  matters  of  art,  my  dear  friend.  The 
yonng  painters  are  stepping  fon?*'ard.  Let  the  old  fogies  look  to  it ; 
let  the  old  Academic  Olympians  beware,  for  there  are  fellows  among 
the  rising  race  who  bid  fair  to  oust  them  from  sovereignty.  They 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  throne,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  near  it. 
The  lads  are  not  so  good  as  the  best  of  the  Academicians;  but 
many  of  the  Academicians  are  infinitely  worse  than  the  lads,  and 
are  old,  stupid,  and  cannot  improve,  as  the  younger  and  more  active 
painters  wilL 

If  you  are  partiailarly  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  best 
picture  in  the  room,  not  the  biggest  (Sir  David  Wilkie's  is  the 
biggest,  and  exactly  contrary  to  the  best),  I  must  request  you  to 
turn  your  attention  to  a  noble  river-piece  by  J.  W.  M.  Turner, 
Esquire,  R.A.,  **The  Fighting  T^m&atre^^ — as  grand  a  painting 
as  ever  figured  on  the  walls  of  any  Academy,  or  came  from  the 
easel  of  any  painter.  The  old  T^m^raire  is  dragged  to  her  last 
home  by  a  little,  spiteful,  diabolical  steamer.     A  mighty  red  sun, 

IS 


ifflHtrt  I  hMt  ' 

nimirr.  t»t  .IlrnniiM 

inw  :»rv  rliat  'Mm  .Lwnr 

T'tM-Jimriv.  joil  iasiliits  :ip  'be  suier  rnmai  .umii  it :  wliil*  bafalmf 
,r  -i  ■•nM  ^^  jtrmn  A<kiite  lown  >n  ^t^,  'dow.  mii.  aai  nuinmn, 
;f.||<><ra  -be  hnvit  ikt  itiiii.  Trtfa  icaitt.  n  it  wpr>,  writteB  am  bee. 
I  'Mink,  my  tar  Brimhra^  <ulthoB^  vo  be  ^me.  ynor  iMlioK  wmliL 
w  -mriMvtut  lAfuuii  aj  ioeii  :x  eoQenkiB  -if  oopkn),  tfai£  wn 
iwisbt  nnt,  in  .mmntmi  ^nuiturir.  m  jMJifite  endreiT'  tticM  nofalB  old 
'■h.-unpinM  '>r  Him.  hnc  dui  t«e  ^booiii  aa.'^  sunewfaaB  i  mnaainn 
of  iJiWr  jkeleliinii.  vhiiii  itnr  dubtns  rnu^t  vint,  and  think  at 
Che  hiave  'Imda  vhich  went  <1ito  in  tfann.  The  bon^  of 
lii«  jf-^mK^nwHi  and  die  Oipttan,  die  r^nyaorij,  iIk  CaUo^tt, 
nvt  chn  Firtarjf  lUi^hc  Di  be  laaed  reikai  fiir  ^■^jT'-*'"'""  fea 
W'lnhip  almnrt.  Think  >if  diein  wbm  lUre,  ami  baving  the 
beetle  mtit  che  \meae,  Aey  •rarrird  S^kaa  ami  his  honei  ne- 
mmnH  hy  the  Cu/pe  ft  Saiat  Vuu-eic  in  the  liark  watHS  of 
Ahniilcir,  aim)  thrmu^  dM-  &al  mnlEct  'if  Tra&Iuv.  AH  tboe 
chinilR,  m;  ikxr  Brirahnc,  are,  jna  wiR  »r.  afannTl,  umI  nut  tai  the 
pnrpnne.  Bft  it  «> ;  hnt  BnwheOiCea  as  we  m.  m  Codcneys  frd 
nnr  heirtii  l«tp  op  when  we  recall  them  Co  memoiy :  anl  emy 
einV  in  Thmrfneerne  l^trvrt  feeb  the  aocngth  of  x  ydaoa,  vtoi 
he  thinlu  n>f  the  mi^ty  airtiMH  perfbnneii  bv  him, 

U  m  ahmul,  jim  will  mf  (aal  with  a  grral  •bnl  c^  ttMOa), 
fr>r  Titimnh,  nr  any  nther  Bribn,  bi  gmw  so  polituallT  nthnsnetie 
ohnot  *  bnr-fint  eaffviM,  repreienthig  a  ship^  a  (temmerr  a  rirs,  and 
a  rnmoet.  Bnt  berehi  NirelT  Bea  the  pnwn  of  the  gnat  artisL  He 
rmkM  jnti  Me  am)  think  of  a  ^reat  ckal  more  than  the  otgects 
hefnrn  ymi  -  he  knows  bnw  to  xnthe  or  tntoxinte,  to  fin  or  to 
ilej^mH,  hf  a  few  nolea,  or  fonns,  or  cokxin,  of  wiikfa  we  annot 
traire  the  efl(>ct  to  the  amirce,  but  only  acknowledge  tbe  power. 
(  tf^jlhrX  Rome  fean  ^go,  at  the  theatre  at  Weimar,  bearing 
lleethoven'*  "  Battle  of  Vittoria,"  in  whi<^  amidst  a  stonn  of 
Kl'iTknin  mmifr,  tbe  air  of  "Ood  sate  the  King'  w«i  intnidiMed. 
Tltfi  rerf  inittant  it  hf^an,  erer?  Englishman  in  tbe  honse  vas 
luilt  iiprtKht,  and  «o  xtood  rererientl;  nntil  tbe  air  waa  played  out. 
Wtijr  wiT  Krrni  ontne  «uch  thrill  r^  excitement  aa  makes  us  glow 
nnd  niiAon  oror  Mr.  Turner  and  his  "Fighting  TAn^rmre" ; 
whirli  t  nm  mire,  when  the  art  of  tranHlating  colours  into  mnuo 
ipr  )HK<tr]'  Pihnll  tie  rtismvered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  magnificent 
liNtliiniil  iMie  UT  pleoe  of  mmk. 
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I  must  tell  you,  liowever,  that  Mr.  Tiirner'B  performances  are 
ibr  the  most  port  quite  incomprehensible  to  me;  and  that  his 
other  pictures,  which  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  Cicero  at  his  Villa," 
^A^ppina  with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus,"  "Pluto  carrying  off 
Praserpina,"  or  what  you  will,  are  not  a  whit  more  natural,  or 
leas  nuuly  than  they  used  to  be  in  former  years,  since  he  has 
forsaken  nature,  or  attempted  (like  your  French  barbers)  to 
embellish  it.  On  n^embelUt  pas  la  nature^  my  dear  Bricabrac ; 
one  may  make  pert  caricatures  of  it,  or  mad  exaggerations  like 
Mr.  Turner  in  his  fancy  pieces.  0  ye  go<ls !  why  will  he  not 
stick  to  copying  her  mnjcAticid  countenance,  instearl  of  daubing  it 
with  some  absiml  antics  and  fard  of  his  own?  Fancy  pen-green 
skies,  crimson-lake  trees,  and  orange  and  purple  grass — fancy 
cataracts,  rainbows,  suns,  moons,  and  thunderbolts — shake  them 
well  up,  with  a  quantity  of  gsimboge,  and  you  will  have  an  idea 
of  a  fancy  picture  by  Tumor.  It  is  wortli  a  shilling  alone  to  go 
and  sec  "  Pluto  and  Prc^serpina."  Such  a  landscape  !  such  figures  ! 
such  a  little  red-hot  coal-scuttle  of  a  chariot !     As  Nat  Lee  sings — 

"  Meth<mght  I  saw  a  hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  o'er  the  surface  of  a  slipihod  hat ; 
While,  to  increase  the  tumult  of  the  skies, 
A  damned  potato  o'er  the  whirlwind  flies.** 

If  you  can  understand  these  lines,  you  can  understand  one  of 
Turner's  landscapes ;  and  I  recommend  them  to  him,  as  a  pretty 
subject  for  a  piece  for  next  year. 

Etty  has  a  picture  on  the  same  subject  as  Turner's,  "Pluto 
carrying  off  Proserpina;"  and  if  one  may  complain  that  in  the 
latter  the  figures  arc  not  indicated,  one  cannot  at  least  lay  this 
fault  to  Mr.  Etty's  door.  His  figures  are  drawn,  and  a  deuce<l 
deal  too  much  drawn.  A  great  large  curtain  of  fig-leaves  should 
]«  hung  over  every  one  of  this  artist's  pictures,  and  the  world  should 
pass  on,  content  to  know  that  there  are  some  glorious  colours 
painted  beneath.  His  colour,  indeed,  is  sublime  :  I  doubt  if  Titian 
ever  knew  how  to  paint  flesh  better — but  his  taste !  Not  David 
nor  Girodet  ever  offended  propriety  so — scarcely  ever  Peter  Paul 
.limself,  by  whose  side,  as  a  colourist  and  a  magnificent  heroic 
painter,  Mr.  Etty  is  sometimes  worthy  to  stand.  I  wish  he 
woidd  take  Ariosto  in  hand,  and  give  us  a  series  of  designs  from 
him.  His  hand  would  be  the  very  one  for  thoee  deep  luscious  land- 
scapes, and  fiery  scenes  of  love  and  battle.  Besides  "  Proserpine," 
Mr.  Etty  has  two  jnore  pictures,  "  Endymion,"  with  a  dirty, 
affecterl,  beautiful,  slatternly  Diana,  and  a  portrait  of  the  ''Lady 
Mayoress  of  York,"  which  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way.     The  line  of 
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her  Ladyship's  eyes  tuid  mouth  (it  ia  a  front  &ce)  are  made  to 
meet  at  a  poiut  in  a  marabou  feather  which  she  wean  in  her 
turban,  and  close  to  her  cheekbone ;  while  the  eipreasion  of  the 
whole  couutcuiince  is  so  fierce,  that  you  would  imagine  it  a  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  not  a  lady  mayoreas.  The  picture  has,  nererthe- 
leas,  some  very  fine  painting  about  it — aa  which  of  Mr.  Etty*! 
pieces  has  not  t 

The  artists  say  tliure  is  very  fine  painting,  too,  in  Sir  David 
Wilkie'a  great  "  Sir  David  Buinl  " ;  for  my  par^  I  think  very  little. 
You  sec  a  great  quantity  of  bruwn  paint ;  in  this  ia  a  great  flashing 
of  torclies,  fi'othera,  and  bayonets.  You  see  in  the  foreground, 
hiiildlcd  up  in  a  rich  heap  of  coriises  and  drapcn',  Tippoo  Sahib; 
anil  awag^ring  over  him  on  a  steji,  waving  a  sword  for  no  earthly 
inirposc,  anil  wearing  a  nnl  jacket  and  buckskins,  tlie  figure  of  Sir 
David  Itiiinl.  The  picture  ia  )>oor,  feeble,  theatricul ;  and  I  would 
just  aa  iio<»ii  have  Mr.  Hurt's  great  cain-aa  of  "  Lady  Jane  Grey  " 
(whi<;h  ia  worth  exactly  twopence-halfpenny)  as  Sir  Davitl's  poor 
picture  of  "  Seriiigapatam."  Some  of  Sir  David's  portraits  are 
worse  even  than  his  hiittori«il  rompusitions— tlicy  seem  to  be 
piiinteil  with  snuff  ami  talluw-grcnsc  ;  tlie  faces  are  merely  itiilicat«d, 
ami  without  iudividimlity  j  the  furius  only  Imlf-dinwn,  and  almost 
always  wrong.  What  has  come  to  the  hand  that  painted  "  The 
Blind  Fiddler"  and  "The  Chelsea  Pensioners"!  Who  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  )>ortrait  aa  that  of  "Master  Robert  Donne," 
or  the  cnrntMisitioii  cntitlwl  "The  Grandfather,"  could  ever  have 
.x>nic  from  the  aiith.>r  of  "The  Rent  Day"  and  "The  Rcailing  of 
the  Will "  1  If  it  bo  but  a  contrast  to  this  feeble,  flimsy,  trans 
(larent  (i'^urc  of  Master  Domic,  the  spcctatijr  cannot  do  better  than 
<^st  his  eyes  upwards,  and  look  at  Mr.  Linoell's  excellent  portrait 
of  "Mr.  Robert  Peel."  It  is  real  substantial  nature,  carefully  and 
honestly  i>ainte<l,  aii<l  witlnmt  any  flashy  tricks  of  art.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  in  "us  youth"  thus  to  fall  foul  of  our  betters; 
but  if  Sir  David  has  tAught  us  to  like  good  pictures,  by  painting 
them  formerly,  we  cannot  help  criticising  if  he  paints  bod  ones 
now  :  and  bad  they  most  surely  are. 

From  the  censure,  however,  must  be  excepted  the  picture  of 
"Grace  before  Meat,"  which,  a  litHe  misty  and  feeble,  perhaps, 
in  [Irawing  and  substance,  in  colour,  feeling,  composition,  and 
expression  ia  exquisite.  The  eye  loves  to  rejiose  upon  this  picture, 
and  the  heart  to  brood  over  it  aflerwanla.  When,  oa  I  said  before, 
lines  and  colours  come  to  be  translated  into  sounds,  this  picture, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  turn  out  to  be  a  sweet  and  touching  hymn- 
tunc,  with  rude  notes  of  cheerful  voices,  and  peal  of  soft  melodious 
organ,  such  as  one  hears  stealing  over  the  meadows  on  sunshiny 
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Sabbath-days,  while  waves  under  cloudless  blue  the  peaceful  golden 
corn.  Some  such  feeling  of  exquisite  pleasure  and  content  is  to  be 
had,  too,  from  Mr.  Eastlake*s  picture  of  "  Our  Lonl  and  the  Little 
Children."  You  never  saw  such  tender  white  faces,  and  solemn 
eyes,  and  sweet  forms  of  mothers  round  their  little  ones  bending 
gracefully.  These  pictures  come  straight  to  the  heart,  and  then 
all  criticism  and  calculation  vanishes  at  onc4J, — for  the  artist  has 
attained  his  great  end,  which  is,  to  strike  far  deeper  than  the  sight ; 
and  we  have  no  business  to  quarrel  about  defects  in  form  and  colour, 
which  are  but  little  parts  of  the  great  painter's  skill. 

Look,  for  instiince,  at  another  piece  of  Mr.  Eastlake's,  called, 
somewhat  affecte<Hy,  "  La  Svegliarina."  The  defects  of  the  painter, 
which  one  does  not  condescend  to  notice  when  he  is  filled  with  a 
great  idea,  become  visible  instantly  when  he  is  only  occupied  with 
a  small  one ;  and  you  see  that  the  liand  is  too  scrupulous  and  finikin, 
the  drawing  weak,  the  flesh  chalky,  and  unreal.  The  very  same 
objections  exist  to  the  other  picture,  but  the  subject  and  the  genius 
overcome  them. 

Passing  from  Mr.  Eastlake*s  pictures  to  those  of  a  greater 
genius,  though  in  a  different  line, — look  at  Mr.  Leslie's  little  pieces. 
Can  anything  be  more  simple — almost  rude — than  their  manner, 
and  more  complete  in  their  effect  upon  the  spectator?  The  very 
soul  of  comedy  is  in  them  ;  there  is  no  coarseness,  no  exaggeration ; 
but  they  gladden  the  eye,  and  the  merriment  which  they  excite 
cannot  possibly  be  more  pure,  gentlemanlike,  or  delightful.  Mr. 
Maclise  has  humour,  too,  and  vast  powers  of  expressing  it;  but 
whisky  is  not  more  different  from  rich  burgimdy  than  his  fun  from 
Mr.  Leslie's.  To  our  thinking,  Leslie's  little  head  of  "  Sancho  "  is 
worth  the  whole  picture  from  "  Gil  Bias,"  which  hangs  by  it.  In 
point  of  workmanship,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  that  Mr. 
Maclise  ever  painted ;  the  colour  is  far  better  than  that  usually 
employed  by  him,  and  the  representation  of  objects  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  we  do  believe  was  never  reached  before.  There  is  a 
prjached  egg,  which  one  could  swallow ;  a  trout,  that  beats  all  the 
trout  that  was  ever  seen ;  a  copi)er  pan,  scoured  so  clean  that  you 
might  see  your  face  in  it ;  a  green  blind,  through  which  the  sun 
comes;  and  a  wall,  with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  that  De  Hooghe 
could  not  surpass.  This  yoimg  man  has  the  greatest  power  of 
hand  that  was  ever  had,  perhaps,  by  any  painter  in  any  time  or 
country.  What  does  he  want  ?  Polish,  I  think ;  thought,  and 
cultivation.  His  great  picture  of  "  King  Richard  and  Robin  Hood  " 
is  a  wonder  of  dexterity  of  hand  ;  but  coarse,  I  think,  and  inefficient 
in  humour.  His  models  repeat  themselves  too  continually.  Allen 
k  Dale,  the  harper,  is  the  very  counterpart  of  Gil  Bias ;  and  Robin 
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Hood  is  onlj  Apollo  with  whiskers :  Uie  some  grin,  the  same  dis 
play  of  griDileni,^the  eame  coarse  luscious  mouth,  belongs  to  both. 
Id  the  large  picture,  eveiybodj  grins,  and  shows  bia  whde  rdtdier; 
and  you  look  at  them  and  saj,  "  These  people  seem  all  very  jfdlf." 
Leslie's  characters  do  not  kugh  themselves,  but  tttej  make  ym 
laugh  ;  and  this  is  where  the  experienced  American  artist  beats  the 
diishing  young  Irish  one.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  colour  of 
Mr.  Uacliso's  large  picture  ;  some  piirt  appears  to  us  to  be  excellent, 
anil  the  whole  piece,  as  far  as  execution  goes,  is  worthy  of  his 
aniiuing  talents  and  high  repiitatioQ.  llr.  Maclise  has  but  one 
portrait ;  it  is,  perhiipis  the  best  in  the  exhibition :  sober  in  ct^our, 
wonderful  for  tnith,  effect,  and  power  of  drawing. 

In  speaking  of  portmita,  there  is  never  much  to  say ;  and  Uiej 
are  fewer,  and  for  the  moat  part  more  iniliflerent,  than  usual.  Hr. 
Pickersgill  has  a  good  one,  a  gentleman  in  a  green  chair ;  and  one 
or  two  outrageously  bail.  Mr.  Phillips's  "Doctor  Sheppard"  is  a 
finely  painted  heail  and  picture  ;  his  Iddy  Dunraven,  and  her  son, 
as  poor,  ill  drawn,  and  ill  coloured  a  performance  as  can  posubly 
be.  Mr.  Wood  has  n  pretty  head ;  Hr.  Stone  a  good  portrait  of 
a  7617  noble-looking  lady,  the  Hon.  Mia.  BUckwood ;  Mr.  Bewick 
a  good  one ;  and  there  are,  of  course,  many  others  whose  names 
might  be  mentioned  with  praise  or  censure,  but  whom  we  will,  if 
you  please,  pass  over  altogether. 

The  great  advance  of  the  year  is  in  the  small  historical  compou* 
tions,  of  which  there  are  many  that  deserve  honourable  mention. 
Reilgrave'a  "  Betuni  of  Olivia  to  the  Vicur "  has  some  very  pretty 
painting  and  feeling  in  it ;  "  Quentin  Matsys,"  by  the  same  artist, 
is  tolerably  good.  D.  Cowper's  "Othello  relating  his  AdventuraB," 
really  beautiful ;  as  is  Cope's  "  Belgian  Family."  All  these  are 
painted  mth  grace,  feeling,  and  delicacy ;  as  is  £.  M.  Ward's 
"  Cimabne  and  Oiotto  "  (there  is  in  Tiepolo's  etchings  the  self-same 
composition,  by  the  way) ;  and  Herbert's  el^ant  picture  of  the 
*'  Brides  of  Venice."  Mr.  Severn's  composition  from  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner  "  is  a  uoble  performance  ;  and  the  figure  of  the  angel  with 
raised  arm  awful  and  beautifiil  too.  It  does  good  to  see  such 
figures  in  pictures  as  those  and  the  above,  invented  and  drawn, 
— for  they  belong,  aa  we  take  it,  to  the  best  school  of  art^  of 
which   one   is  ghtd   to   see    the   duly  spread    among   our  young 


Mr.  Charles  I^ndseer's  "Pillage  of  a  Jew's  Houae"  is  a  very 
w^  and  carefully  painted  picture,  containing  a  great  many  figures 
and  good  points ;  but  we  are  not  going  to  praise  it :  it  wants  vigoar, 
to  our  taste,  and  what  you  call  aetnalM.  The  people  stretch  tbeir 
arms  and  turn  their  eyes  the  piuper  way,  but  as  if  tbey  were  in  ■ 
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taUeau  and  paid  for  standing  there ;  one  longs  to  see  them  all  iu 
motion  and  naturally  employed. 

I  fee],  I  confess,  a  kind  of  delight  in  finding  out  Mr.  Edwin 
Landseer  in  a  bod  picture  ;  for  the  man  paints  so  wonderfully  well, 
that  one  is  angry  that  he  dues  not  paint  better,  which  he  might 
with  half  his  talent,  and  without  half  his  facility.  ''Van  Am- 
borgh  and  the  Lions  "  m  a  bad  picture,  and  no  mistake ;  dexterous, 
of  course,  but  flat  and  washy :  the  drawing  even  of  the  animals  is 
careless ;  that  of  the  man  bail,  though  the  head  is  very  like,  and 
very  smartly  painted.  Then  there  are  other  dog-and-man  portraits ; 
"  Miss  Peel  with  Fido,"  for  instance.  Fido  is  wonderful,  and  so 
are  the  sponges,  and  hair-brushes,  and  looking-glass,  prepared  for 
the  dog's  bath ;  and  the  drawing  of  the  child's  face,  as  £gu'  as  the 
lines  and  expression  go,  is  very  good ;  but  the  face  is  covered  witli 
flesh-coloured  paint,  and  not  flesh,  and  the  child  looks  like  a 
wonderful  doll,  or  imitation  child,  and  not  a  real  young  lady, 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  was  prime  minister  last  week  (by- 
the-bye,  my  dear  Bricabrac,  did  you  ever  read  of  such  a  pretty 
Whig  game  as  that,  and  such  a  nice  cwip  dP^tat  f).  There,  again, 
b  the  beautiful  little  Princess  of  Cambridge,  with  a  dog,  and  a 
piece  of  biscuit:  the  dog  and  the  biscuit  are  just  perfection;  but 
the  princess  is  no  such  thing — only  a  beautiful  apology  for  a 
princess,  like  that  which  Princess  Penelojie  didnH  send  the  other 
day  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

We  have  to  thank  you  (and  not  our  Academy,  which  has  hung 
the  picture  in  a  most  scurvy  way)  for  Mr.  Scheffer's  "Preche 
Protestante."  This  fine  composition  has  been  thrust  down  on  the 
ground,  and  trampled  under  foot,  as  it  were,  by  a  great  number  of 
worthless  Academics ;  but  it  merits  one  of  the  very  best  places  in 
the  gallery;  and  I  mention  it  to  hint  an  idea  to  your  worship, 
which  only  could  come  from  a  great  mind  like  that  of  Titmarsh, — 
to  liave,  namely,  some  day  a  great  European  congress  of  paintings, 
which  might  be  exhibited  at  one  place, — Paris,  say,  as  the  most 
central ;  or,  better  still,  travel  about,  under  the  care  of  trusty 
superintendents,  as  they  might,  without  fear  of  ii^jury.  I  think 
such  a  circuit  would  do  much  to  make  the  brethren  known  to  one 
another,  and  we  should  hear  quickly  of  much  manly  emulation,  and 
itout  training  for  the  contest.  If  you  will  mention  this  to  Louis 
Philippe  the  next  time  you  see  that  rot  cUoyen  (mention  it  soon, — 
for,  ^ad !  the  next  tftneute  may  be  successful ;  and  who  knows 
when  it  will  happen  ?) — if  you  will  mention  this  at  the  Tuileries, 
tr«  will  take  care  of  Saint  James's ;  for  I  suppose  that  you  know, 
in  spite  of  the  Whigs,  her  most  sacred  Majesty  reads  every  word 
of  Frascr'i  Mcigazine^  and  will  be  as  sure  to  see  this  on  the  first 
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of  next  moutli,  as  Lord  Melbourne  will  be  to  dine  with  her  oil 
tliat  (jav. 

But  let  UB  return  to  our  muttons.  I  think  there  are  few  more 
of  the  oil  pictures  about  which  it  is  necessary  to  speak ;  and  besides 
them,  there  are  a  host  of  miniatures,  difficult  to  expatiate  upon,  but 
pleasing  to  behold.  There  are  Chalou's  O'^ling  beauties,  half-a-dozen 
of  them ;  and  the  skill  with  which  their  silks  and  satins  are  dashed 
in  by  the  painter  is  a  marvel  to  the  beholder.  There  are  Ross's 
heads,  that  to  be  seen  must  be  seen  thn>ugh  a  microscope.  There 
is  Saunders,  who  nms  the  best  of  the  miniature  men  very  hard ; 
and  Thorbum,  with  Newton,  Robertson,  Rochanl,  and  a  host  of 
otherii :  and,  finally,  there  is  tlie  sculpture-room,  containing  many 
pieces  of  clay  and  marble,  an<l,  to  my  notions,  but  two  good  things, 
a  sleepiii;r  child  (ridiculously  ca]]e<l  the  Lady  Susan  Somebody),  by 
Westmacott ;  and  the  bust  of  Miss  Stuart,  by  Maodonal<l :  never 
was  anything  on  earth  more  exfiuisitely  lovely. 

Tlicrtc  things  seen,  ttike  your  stit^k  from  the  porter  at  the  hall 
door,  cut  it,  and  go  to  fresh  picture  galleries ;  but  ere  you  go,  just 
by  way  of  contrast,  and  to  soothe  your  mind,  after  the  glare  and 
bustle  of  the  mo<lem  collection,  take  half-an-hour*s  repose  in  the 
National  G.illcry  ;  where,  before  the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariaiine,"  you 
may  see  what  the  magic  of  colour  is ;  before  "  Christ  and  Lazarus  " 
what  is  majestic,  solemn,  grace  ami  awful  beauty ;  and  before  the 
new  "Saint  Catherine"  what  is  the  real  divinity  of  art  Oh, 
Etistlake  and  Turner !  — Oh,  Maclise  an<l  Mulready !  you  are  all 
very  nice  men ;  but  what  are  you  to  the  men  of  old  ? 

.  .  •  .  .  •  • 

Issuing  then  from  the  National  Gallery — you  may  step  over 
to  Farnince's  by  tlie  way,  if  you  like,  and  sip  an  ice,  or  bolt  a 
couple  of  dozen  forced-meat  balls  in  a  basin  of  mock-turtle  soup  — 
issuing,  I  say,  from  the  National  Gallery,  and  after  refreshing 
yourself  or  not,  as  your  purse  or  appetite  permits,  you  arrive 
speedily  at  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition,  and  cannot  do  l>etter  than 
enter.  I  know  nothing  more  cheerful  or  sparkling  than  the  first 
coup  d'osil  of  this  little  gallery.  In  the  first  place,  you  never  can 
enter  it  without  finding  four  or  five  pretty  women,  that's  a  fact ; 
pretty  women  with  pretty  pink  bonnets  peeping  at  pretty  pictures, 
and  with  sweet  whispers  vowing  that  Mrs.  Seyflkrth  is  a  dear 
deli(!ious  {Miintcr,  and  that  her  style  is  "  so  soft " ;  and  that  Miss 
Sharpe  paints  every  bit  as  well  as  her  sister ;  and  that  Mr.  Jean 
Paul  Frederick  Richter  draws  the  loveliest  things,  to  be  sure,  that 
ever  were  seen.  Well,  very  likely  the  ladies  are  right,  and  it  would 
be  unpolitc  to  argue  the  matter;  but  I  wish  Mrs.  Seyffarth's 
gentlemen  and  ladies  were  not  so  dreadfully  handsome,  with  sMwh 
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white  pillars  of  neckp,  such  lonjf  eyes  and  lashes,  and  such  dabs  of 
carniine  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  I  wish  Miss  Shari)e  would  not 
paint  Scripture  subjects,  and  Mr.  Richter  great  goggle  eyed,  red- 
cheeked,  simi^ering  wenches,  whose  ogling  has  become  odious  from 
its  repetition.  However,  the  ladies  like  it,  and,  of  course,  must 
have  their  way. 

If  you  want  to  see  real  nature,  now,  real  expression,  real  start- 
ling home  poetry,  look  at  every  one  of  Hunt's  heads.  Hogarth 
never  painted  anything  better  than  these  figiu*es,  taken  singly. 
That  man  rushing  away  frightened  from  the  beer-barrel  is  a  noble 
head  of  terror ;  that  Miss  Jemima  Crow,  whose  whole  body  is  a 
grin,  regards  you  with  an  ogle  that  all  the  race  of  Richters  could 
never  hope  to  imitate.  Look  at  yonder  card-players;  they  have 
a  penny  pack  of  the  devil's  books,  and  one  has  just  laid  down 
the  king  of  trumps  !  I  defy  you  to  Ux)k  at  him  without  laughing, 
or  to  examine  the  wondrous  puzzled  fa(»e  of  his  adversary  without 
longing  to  hug  the  greasy  rogue.  Come  hither,  Mr.  Maclise,  and 
see  what  genuine  comedy  is ;  you  who  can  paint  l>etter  than  all 
the  Hunts  and  Leslies,  and  yet  not  near  so  well.  If  I  were  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  I  wouhl  have  a  couple  of  Hunts  in  every 
room  in  all  my  houses ;  if  I  hail  the  blue-^levils  (and  even  their 
graces  are,  I  suj)pose,  occasionally  so  tn)uble<l),  I  would  but  cast 
my  eyes  upon  these  grand  good-humoured  pi(!tures,  and  defy  care. 
Who  does  not  recollect  "  Before  and  After  the  Mutton  Pie,"  the 
two  pictures  of  that  wondrous  boy  ?  Where  Mr.  Hunt  finds  his 
models,  I  cannot  tell ;  they  are  the  very  flower  of  the  British 
youth ;  each  of  them  is  as  good  as  "  Sancho  " ;  blessed  is  he  that 
has  his  portfolio  full  of  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  to  you  the  charming  landscapes 
of  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  De  Wint,  Gastineau,  and  the  rest  A 
new  painter,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Hanling,  is  Mr.  Callow ; 
and  better,  I  think,  than  his  master  or  original,  whose  colours  are 
too  gaudy  to  my  taste,  and  effects  too  glaringly  theatrical. 

Mr.  Cattermole  has,  among  others,  two  very  fine  drawings; 
a  larue  one,  the  most  finished  an<l  the  best  coloured  of  any  which 
have  l>een  exhibite<l  by  this  fine  artist ;  and  a  smaller  one,  "  The 
Portrait,"  which  is  charming.  The  portrait  is  that  of  Jane  Seymour 
or  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  is  the  person  examining  it,  with 
the  Cardinal  at  his  side^  the  painter  before  him,  and  one  or  two 
attendants.  The  picture  seems  to  me  a  i>erfec.t  masterpiece,  very 
simply  coloured  and  composed,  but  delicious  in  effect  and  tone,  and 
telling  the  story  to  a  wonder.  It  is  much  more  gratifying,  I  think, 
to  let  a  painter  tell  his  own  story  in  this  way,  than  to  bind  him 
down  to  a  scene  of  "  Ivauboe  "  or  "  Uncle  Toby  " ;  or  worse  stilli 
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t>  an  illustration  of  some  wretehe<l  story  in  some  wretched  fribbk 
Annual.  Woe  to  the  {laintcr  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Charles  Heath  (I  speak,  of  course,  not  of  Mr.  Heath  personally, 
but  in  a  Pickwickian  sense — of  Mr.  Heath  the  Annual-monger); 
he  ruins  the  young  artist,  sucks  his  brains  out,  emasculates  his 
genitis  so  as  to  make  it  fit  company  for  the  purchasers  of  Annuals. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  unfortunate  young  man,  Mr.  Corbould,  who 
gave  great  promise  two  years  since,  painted  a  pretty  picture  last 
year,  and  now — he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Annual-mongers, 
and  has  left  well-nigh  all  his  vigour  behind  him.  Numerous 
Zuleikas  and  Lalla  Rookhs,  which  are  hanging  about  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  and  the  New  Water-Colour  Gallery,  give  lamentable 
proofe  of  this:  such  handsome  Turks  and  leering  sultanas;  such 
Moors,  with  straight  noses  and  pretty  curled  beards  1  Away,  Mr. 
Corbould !  away  while  it  is  yet  time,  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
sickly  heartless  Annual  sirens !  and  ten  years  hence,  when  you 
have  painted  a  good,  vigorous,  healthy  picture,  bestow  the  tear 
of  gratitude  upon  Tit  marsh,  who  tore  you  from  the  lap  of  your 
crimson-silk-and -gilt-edged  Armida. 

Mr.  Cattennole  has  a  couple,  we  will  not  say  of  imitators,  but 
of  friends,  who  ailmire  his  works  very  much*;  these  are,  Mr.  Nash 
and  Mr.  Lake  Price ;  the  former  paints  furniture  and  old  houses, 
the  latter  old  houses  and  furniture,  and  both  very  pretty.  No 
harm  can  be  said  of  these  miniature  scene-painters ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Price's  "  Gallery  at  Hanlwicke  '*  is  really  remarkably  dex- 
terous ;  and  the  chairs,  tables,  curtains,  and  pictures  are  nicked  ofF 
with  extraordinary  neatness  and  sharpness — and  then?  why  then, 
no  more  is  to  be  said.  Cobalt,  sepia,  and  a  sable  pencil  will  do 
a  deal  of  work,  to  be  sure ;  and  very  pretty  it  is,  too,  when  done : 
and  as  for  fin<ling  fault  with  it,  that  nobody  will  and  can ;  but  an 
artist  wants  something  more  than  sepia,  cobalt,  and  sable  pencils, 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  use  them.  What  do  you  think,  my 
dear  Bricabrac,  of  a  little  geniuil — that^n  the  picture-pointer, 
depend  on  it 

Being  on  the  subject  of  water-colours,  we  may  as  well  step  into 
the  New  Water-Colour  Exhibition :  not  so  good  as  the  old,  but 
very  good.  You  will  see  here  a  large  drawing  by  Mr.  Corboidd 
of  a  tournament,  which  will  show  at  on(«  how  clever  that  young 
artist  is,  and  how  weak  and  manier^.  You  will  see  some  charming 
unaffected  English  landscapes  by  Mr.  Sims ;  and  a  capital  Spanish 
Girl  by  Hicks,  of  which  the  flesh-painting  cannot  be  too  much 
approved.  It  is  done  without  the  heavy  white,  with  which  water- 
colour  artists  are  now  wont  to  belabour  their  pictures;  and  iS| 
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therefore,  frankly  and  clearly  painted,  as  all  .transparent  water- 
colour  drawing  must  be.  The  Fame  praise  of  clearness,  boldness, 
and  depth  of  tone  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Absolon,  who  uses  no 
white,  and  only  just  so  much  stippling  as  is  necessary  ;  his  picture 
has  the  force  of  oil,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  his  manner  more 
followed. 

Mr.  Haghe's  "  Town  Hall  of  Courtray "  has  attracted,  and 
deservedly,  a  great  deal  of  notice.  It  is  a  very  fine  and  masterly 
architectural  drawing,  rich  and  sombre  in  effect,  the  figures  intro- 
duced being  very  nearly  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Haghe,  we  suppose,  will  be  called  to  the  upi)er  house  of  water- 
colour  painters,  who  nught  well  be  anxious  to  receive  into  their 
ranks  many  persons  belonging  to  the  new  stx^iety.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, the  latter  will  be  faithful  to  themselves ;  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  two  galleries,  and  the  public  imiRt,  ere  long,  learn  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  new  one.  Having  spoken  a  word  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Johnston  s  ))leasing  and  quaintly-coloured  South 
American  sketches,  we  have  but  to  bend  our  steps  to  Suffolk  Street, 
and  draw  this  discourse  to  a  close. 

Here  is  a  very  fine  picture,  indee<l,  by  Mr.  Hurlstone,  "  Olympia 
attacke<l  by  Bourbon's  Soldiers  in  Saint  Peter's  an<l  flying  to  the 
Cross."  Seen  from  the  further  room,  this  picture  is  grand  in  effect 
and  colour,  and  the  rush  of  the  anined  men  towards  the  girl  finely 
and  vigorously  expressed.  The  hciul  of  Olympia  has  been  called 
Uyo  calm  by  the  critics ;  it  seems  to  me  most  beautiful,  and  the 
action  of  the  figure  springing  forward  and  flinging  its  arms  round 
the  cross  nobly  amccived  and  executed.  There  is  a  gcxxl  deal  of 
fine  Titianic  painting  in  the  soldiers'  figures  (oh,  that  Mr.  Hurlstone 
would  throw  away  his  lampblack !),  and  the  background  of  the 
church  is  fine,  vast,  and  gloomy.  This  is  the  best  historical  picture 
to  be  seen  anywhere  this  year ;  perhaps  the  worst  is  the  one  which 
6tan<ls  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  which  strikes  ujwn  the 
eye  as  if  it  were  an  inunense  water-colour  sketch  of  a  feeble  picture 
by  President  West.  Si)eaking  of  historical  paintings,  I  forgot  to 
mention  a  large  and  fine  picture  by  Mr.  Dyce,  the  "Separation  of 
Blwy  and  Elgiva ;"  somewhat  crude  and  odd  in  colour,  with  a  good 
ileal  of  exag<:cration  in  the  countenances  of  the  figures,  but  having 
grandeur  in  it,  and  unmistakable  genius  ;  there  is  a  figiu^  of  an  old 
woman  seatal,  which  would  ])ass  muster  very  well  in  a  group  of 
Sebastian  Piomlx). 

A  capitally  paintcfl  heatl  by  Mr.  Stone,  called  the  "Sword- 
t)earer,"  almost  as  fresh,  bright,  and  vigorous  as  a  Vandyke,  ia  the 
portrait,  we  believe,  of  a  brother  artist,  the  clever  actor  Mr.  M'lan. 
The  hitter's  picture  of  "  Sir  Tristram  in  the  Cave  "  deserves  especial 
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remark  and  i)rai8c ;  and  is  really  as  fine  a  dramatic  compoBition  as 
one  will  often  see.  The  figures  of  the  knight  and  the  lady  asleep 
in  the  foreground  are  novel,  striking,  and  beautifully  easy.  The 
advance  of  the  old  King,  who  comes  upon  the  lovers ;  the  look  of 
the  hideous  dwarf,  who  finds  them  out;  and  behind,  the  line  of 
spears  that  are  seen  glancing  over  the  rocks,  and  indicating  ihe 
march  of  the  unseen  troops,  are  all  very  well  conceived  and 
arranged.  The  piece  deserves  engraving;  it  is  wild,  poetic,  and 
original.  To  how  many  pictures,  nowadays,  can  one  apply  the  two 
last  terms? 

There  are  some  more  new  pictures,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
quantity  of  trash,  that  deserve  notice.  Mr.  D.  Cowper  is  always 
good ;  Mr.  Stewart's  "  Grandfather "  contains  two  excellent  like- 
nesses, and  is  a  ))1oasin;;  little  picture.  Mr.  Hurlstones  "Italian 
Boy,'*  and  "Girl  with  a  Dog,"  are  excellent;  and  in  this  pleasant 
moo<l,  for  fear  of  falling  into  an  angry  fit  on  coming  to  look  fiirther 
into  the  gallery,  it  will  be  as  well  to  conclude.  Wishing  many 
remembranres  to  Mrs.  Bricabrac,  and  better  luck  to  you  in  the  next 
^meute,  I  beg  here  to  bid  you  farewell  and  entreat  you  to  accept 
the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration.  M.  A.  T. 

Au  CiTOTBN  Brutus  NAi>OLioN  Bricabrac,  Rifugii 
dCAvrilf  Blen6  de  Mai\  Condamnd  de  Juin^  Dicori 
de  Juillet,  dx.  dx,     mttl  Dieu.  d  Parit. 
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ACCUSATIONS  of  ingratitude,  and  just  accusations  no  doubt, 
are  made  against  every  inhabitant  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
^  the  fact  is,  that  a  man  who  is  ceaselessly  engaged  in  its 
trouble  and  turmoil,  borne  hither  and  thither  upon  the  fierce  waves 
of  the  crowd,  bustling,  shifting,  struggling  to  keep  himself  some- 
what above  water — fighting  for  reputation,  or  more  likely  for  bread, 
and  ceaselessly  occupied  to-day  with  plans  for  appeasing  the  eternal 
appetite  of  inevitable  hunger  to-morrow — a  man  in  such  straits  has 
hardly  time  to  think  of  anything  but  himself,  and,  as  in  a  sinking 
ship,  must  make  his  own  rush  for  the  boats,  and  fight,  struggle, 
and  trample  for  safety.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  combat  as  this,  the 
"ingenious  arts,  which  prevent  the  ferocity  of  the  manners,  and 
act  upon  them  as  an  emollient "  (as  the  philosophic  bard  remarks 
in  the  Latin  Granmiar)  are  likely  to  be  jostled  to  death,  and  then 
forgotten.  The  world  will  allow  no  such  compromises  l)etween  it 
and  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it— no  two  gods  nmst  we  serve ; 
but  (as  one  has  seen  in  some  old  portraits)  the  horrible  glazed 
eyes  of  Necessity  are  always  fixed  upon  you ;  fly  away  as  you 
will,  black  Care  sits  behind  you,  and  with  his  ceaseless  gloomy 
croaking  drowns  the  voice  of  all  more  cheerful  companions.  Happy 
he  whose  fortune  has  placed  him  where  there  is  calm  and  plenty, 
and  who  has  the  wisdom  not  to  give  up  his  quiet  in  que«t  of 
visionary  gain. 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  a  man,  after  the  period  of 
his  boyhood,  or  first  youth,  makes  so  few  friends.  Want  and 
ambition  (new  acquaintances  which  are  introduced  to  him  along 
with  his  beanl)  thrust  away  all  other  society  from  him.  Some  old  . 
friends  remain,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  become  as  a  habit — a  part 
of  your  selfishncHS ;  and,  for  new  ones,  they  are  selfish  as  you  are. 
Neither  member  of  the  new  jwirtnership  has  the  capital  of  afibction 
and  kindly  feeling,  or  can  even  afibrd  the  time  that  is  requisite  for 
the  establishment  of  the  new  firm.  Damp  and  chill  the  shades  of 
the  j)ririon-house  begin  to  close  round  us,  and  that  "  vision  splendid  " 

*  Keprintod  from  the  WnlminaUr  Review  for  June  1840  (No.  66). 
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vbirh  ha*  *mr>mi'>\nt^I  r>!ir  it&i*  in  oar  jotimej  daOj  &Tther  from 
tli«  rant,  fade*  a«ij  an-I  •!1<^  iu;-)  IM  lisbt  oCmmmoD  day. 

An<l  vhat  »  f^<miii'>n  -iaj !  «lut  a  f"<ST,  doll,  shirering  spolagx 
f'>r  li^it  u  ihi*  kin-l  of  m'»l<lT  tvili^-bt  throo^  Thidi  ve  are  aboot 
to  traiDi>  and  ft>ui><Ier  fir  the  r««t  of  oor  exifienr^  wamlmiog  fiirtber 
anil  &rtber  frnin  th«  besutr  and  frraimtn  and  finm  tlw  kOMlljr 
giuliin;  I'prtni.'^  of  rkar  gUiIiM>«  iIj»i  made  all  anmBd  n*  green  in 
oitr  viMith  !  riue  wanders  and  gmpM  in  a  ekiagli  of  rtock-joblniig, 
one  ninlu  or  rites  in  a  Etoim  of  jvilitin,  and  in  dther  case  it  is  aa 
grioil  tt>  fall  a«  to  rise — to  uvinnt  a  bubble  on  tbe  crest  of  tbe  warc^ 
an  to  Hiftk  a  Ktone  to  tlie  Inttum. 

Tbe  mder  «bo  baa  wen  tbe  name  affixed  to  tbe  bead  of  tUa 
article  unarcelf  ex[ir<tol  to  be  eulertained  witb  a  derlamatioD  opon 
ingratitude,  ymitli,  an>)  tbe  ranitj  of  boman  punuit^  whirti  maj 
aeeiD  at  firat  aiglit  to  luive  little  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
But  (although  we  reacme  the  privilege  of  diacoorains  upon  whatever 
subjcrt  shall  suit  us,  and  br  no  means  ailiuit  the  public  has  anj 
right  to  ask  in  nnr  sentences  for  any  meaning,  or  any  connection 
whatever)  it  liappens  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  there  is  an 
nniUiubt«d  cnniiectinn.  Id  Susan's  case,  as  rcmrded  by  Wjrdswnth, 
what  connection  hail  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  witb  a  tuountain 
aicendinit,  a  vinion  of  trees,  and  a  nest  by  the  DoveT  Why  should 
the  song  of  a  thnisb  cause  bn^'ht  ToliimcA  of  vapour  to  ;^ide  throu^ 
Lothlmr}',  and  a  river  to  flow  on  through  the  vale  of  CheapndeT 
As  she  hUmmI  at  that  comer  of  Wood  Street,  a  mop  and  a  pail  in 
licr  himd  most  likely,  she  hcani  the  lard  singing,  and  stnugfatway 
began  pining  and  yearning  for  the  iLiys  of  her  youth,  forgetting  the 
Itropcr  business  of  the  pail  and  mop.  Even  so  we  are  roored  by 
the  sight  of  uoine  of  Mr.  Cruiksh»nk's  works — the  "  Buaen  fllblt 
Mcb  jii)Ci'iidli(;h  cTHchiittert,"  tbe  "  schwankende  G«eta]ten  "  of  yonth 
flit  befim:  one  ngiiiii, — Cruiksbank's  thrash  b^ne  to  pipe  and  carol, 
fM  in  the  days  of  boyhood ;  hence  misty  moralities,  reflections,  and 
sod  and  plcaxiint  rctncmbnuicefl  arise.  He  is  the  friend  of  the 
yiniig  <npcrially.  Have  we  not  reail  all  tbe  stonr-bnoks  that  his 
wonderrul  [Wnn]  has  illiiBtratci!  I  Diil  we  not  forego  tarta,  in  order 
tfl  buy  his  "  Break  in  5-1  ip,"  or  his  "Fashionable  Monstrodties"  of 
the  year  eighteen  Inindred  and  somethingT  Have  we  not  before 
us,  at  this  very  moment,  a  print, — «nG  of  the  admirable  "  Hlostra^ 
tuau  of  Phrenology " — which  entire  work  was  purchased  by  a 
juint-Htock  company  of  boys,  each  drawing  lots  afterwards  for  the 
HeiMTute  prints,  and  taking  his  choice  in  rotation  T  The  writer  of 
this,  too,  had  the  honour  of  drawing  the  firet  lot,  and  seized  imme- 
diately upon  "  Philoprngenitiveness  " — a  marvellous  print  (our  copy 
is  not  at  oil  improved  by  being  coloured,  which  operatioti  we  per- 
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fbrmed  on  it  ourselves) — a  marvellous  print,  indeed, — fhll  of  in- 
genuity and  fine  jovial  humour.  A  father,  possessor  of  an  enormous 
nose  and  femily,  is  surrounded  by  the  latter,  who  are,  some  of 
them,  embracing  the  former.  The  composition  writhes  and  twists 
about  like  the  Kcrmes  of  Rubens.  No  less  than  seven  little  men 
and  women  in  nightcaps,  in  frocks,  in  bibs,  in  breeches,  are  clamber- 
ing about  the  head,  knees,  and  arms  of  the  man  with  the  nose ; 
their  noses,  too,  are  pretematurally  developed — the  twins  in  the 
cradle  have  noses  of  the  most  considerable  kind.  The  second 
daughter,  who  is  watching  them ;  the  youngest  but  two,  wlio  sits 
squalling  in  a  certain  wicker  chair ;  the  eldest  son,  who  is  yawning ; 
the  eldest  daughter,  who  is  preparing  with  the  gravy  of  two  mutton 
chops  a  savoury  dish  of  Yorkshire  pudding  for  eighteen  persons ; 
the  youths  who  are  examining  her  o[x.*rations  (one  a  literary  gentle- 
man, in  a  remarkably  neat  nightcap  and  pinafore,  wiio  has  just 
had  his  finger  in  the  pudding) ;  the  genius  who  is  at  work  on  the 
slate,  and  the  two  honest  lads  wlio  arc  hugging  the  good-humoured 
washerwoman,  their  motlier — a1],  all,  save  this  worthy  woman,  have 
noses  of  the  largest  size.  Not  handsome  certainly  are  tliey,  and 
yet  everybody  must  be  charmed  with  the  picture.  It  is  full  of 
grotesque  beauty.  The  artist  has  at  tlio  back  of  his  own  skull, 
we  are  certain,  a  huge  bump  of  philoprogcnitiveness.  He  loves 
children  in  his  heart ;  every  one  of  those  he  has  drawn  is  perfectly 
happy,  and  jovial,  and  affectionate,  and  innocent  as  possible.  He 
makes  them  with  large  noses,  but  he  loves  them,  and  you  always 
find  something  kind  in  the  midst  of  his  humour,  and  the  ugliness 
redeemed  by  a  sly  touch  of  beauty.  The  smiling  mother  reconciles 
one  with  all  the  hideous  family :  they  have  all  something  of  the 
mother  in  them — something  kind,  and  generous,  and  tender. 

Knight's,  in  Sweeting's  Alley ;  Fairbum's,  in  a  (X)urt  off  Ludgate 
Hill;  Hone's,  in  Fleet  Street — bright,  enchantcfl  {lalaces,  which 
George  Cruikshank  used  to  people  with  grinning,  fantastical  imps, 
and  merry,  harmless  sprites, — where  are  they?  Fairbum's  shop 
knows  him  no  more;  not  only  has  Knight  disappeared  from 
Sweeting's  Alley,  but,  as  we  are  given  to  imderstand,  Sweeting's 
Alley  has  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  Slop,  the 
atrocious  Castlereagh,  the  sainted  Caroline  (in  a  tight  pelisse,  with 
feathers  in  her  head),  the  '*  Dandy  of  Sixty,"  who  used  to  glance 
at  us  from  Hone's  friendly  windows — wliere  are  they?  Mr. 
Cruikshank  may  have  drawn  a  thousand  better  things  since  the 
days  when  these  were ;  but  they  are  to  us  a  thousand  times  more 
pleasing  than  anything  else  he  has  done.  How  we  used  to  believe 
in  them !  to  stray  miles  out  of  the  way  on  holidays,  in  order  to 
ponder  for  an  hour  before  that  delightful  window  in  Sweeting's 
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Alley !  iti  walks  through  Fleet  Street,  to  vniiuh  ubniptly  ddwa 
F&irbiirn'ti  prissnge,  and  there  make  one  at  his  "charniing  gratis" 
exhibition.  Tliere  used  to  be  a  crowd  rouDd  the  window  ia  tlHiae 
days,  of  grinning,  good-natured  mechanics,  who  apelt  the  8(Higa,  and 
spoke  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  who  rec^red 
tie  pointo  of  humour  with  a  gener^  sympathising  roar.  Where 
are  these  people  Dow  1  You  never  hear  any  laughing  at  HB.;  hia 
pictures  are  a  great  deal  too  genteel  for  that — polit«  points  of  wit, 
wliich  strike  one  as  exceedingly  clever  and  pretty,  and  cause  one 
to  smile  in  a  quiet,  gentleman -like  kind  of  way. 

There  must  be  no  smiling  with  Cruiksbank.  A  man  who 
does  not  laugh  outright  ia  a  dullard,  and  has  no  heart ;  even  the 
old  dandy  of  siicty  must  have  laughed  at  his  own  wondrous 
groteiique  image,  as  they  say  Louis  Philippe  did,  who  saw  all  the 
earicatiinw  that  were  made  of  hiroaelf.  And  there  are  sonie  of 
Cruikflhank's  dcxigna  which  have  the  blessed  faculty  of  creating 
laughter  as  often  as  you  see  them.  As  Diggory  says  in  the  play, 
who  is  bidden  by  his  master  nut  to  laugli  while  waiting  at  table — 
"  Don't  tell  the  atory  of  Grouse  in  the  Guii-roiim,  master,  or  I  can't 
help  laughing."  Bepeat  that  history  ever  ho  often,  and  at  the 
proper  moment,  honest  Diggory  is  sure  to  explode.  Every  man, 
no  doubt,  who  lovea  Cruiksbank,  has  his  "Grouse  in  the  Gun- 
room." There  is  a  fellow  in  the  "Points  of  Humour"  who  is 
offering  to  eat  up  a  certain  little  general,  that  has  made  us  happy 
any  time  these  sixteen  years :  his  huge  mouth  is  a  perpetual  well 
of  laughter — buckets  full  of  fun  can  be  drawn  from  it.  We  have 
formed  no  such  friendHhips  as  that  boyish  one  of  the  man  with 
the  mouth.  But  though,  in  our  eyes,  Mr.  Cruiksbank  reHched 
his  apogee  some  eighteen  years  since,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
such  is  really  the  case.  Eighteen  sets  of  children  have  since  then 
learnol  to  love  and  admire  him,  and  may  many  more  of  their 
successors  be  brought  up  in  the  same  delightful  faith.  It  is  not 
the  artist  who  fails,  but  the  men  who  grow  cold — the  men,  from 
whom  the  illusions  (why  illusions  1  realities)  of  youth  disappeiur 
one  by  one ;  who  have  no  leisure  to  be  happy,  no  blessed  holidays, 
bnt  only  fresh  cares  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  being  the 
inevitable  seasons  which  bring  us  biils  instead  of  pleasures.  Tom, 
who  comes  bounding  home  from  school,  has  tJie  doctor's  account  in 
bis  trunk,  and  his  father  goes  to  sleep  at  the  pantomime  to  which 
he  takes  him.  Paler  infelix,  you  too  have  laughed  at  down,  and 
tiie  magic  wand  of  spangled  harlequin ;  what  delightful  enchant- 
ment did  it  wave  around  you,  in  the  gohten  days  "when  George 
the  Third  was  king !  "  But  our  clown  lies  in  his  grave ;  and  o«ir 
harlequin,  EUar,  prince  of  how  uiany  enchanted  islands,  tru  Im 
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not  at  Bow  Street  the  other  day,*  in  his  dirty,  tattered,  foded 
motley— seized  as  a.  law-breaker,  for  aeting  at  a  penny  theatre, 
after  having  well-tii^'h  staneil  in  the  Btrccts,  where  nobody  vould 
listen  to  liis  old  guitar !  No  one  gave  a  shilliug  to  bleaa  him  :  not 
one  of  ua  who  owe  him  so  much. 

We  know  not  if  Mr.  Cniiksh&nk  will  be  very  well  pleased  at 
finding  his  najne  in  such  company  as  that  of  Clown  and  Harlequin  ; 
but  he,  like  tliem,  is  certainly  the  children's  friend.  His  drawings 
aboimd  in  feeling  for  these  little  ones,  and  hideous  as  in  the  couree 
of  hia  duty  he  is  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  design  tbem,  he 
never  sketches  one  without  a  certain  i)ity  for  it,  and  imparting  to 
the  figure  a  certain  grotesque  grace.  In  happy  schoolboys  he 
revels ;  plum-pudding  and  holidays  his  needle  has  engraved  over 
and  over  again  ;  there  is  a  design  in  one  of  the  comic  almanacs  of 
some  young  gentlemen  who  are  emi>loycd  in  administering  to  a 
schoolfellow  the  corrciition  of  the  ;>ump,  whicji  is  as  graceful  and 
elegant  as  a  drawing  of  StothanL  I)ull  books  alxiut  children  George 
Cmikshank  makes  bright  with  illustrations — there  is  one  published 
by  the  ingenious  and  opulent  Mr.  Tegg.  It  is  entitled  "Mirth  and 
Morality,"  the  mirth  being,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  side  of  the 
designer  ~~  the  morality,  unexce{)tionable  certainly,  the  author's 
capitaL  Here  are  then,  to  these  mondities,  a  smUing  train  of 
mirths  supplied  by  George  Cmikshank.  See  yonder  little  fellowa 
butterfly-hunting  across  a  common!  Such  a  light,  brisk,  airy, 
gentlemanlike  drawing  was  never  made  upon  such  a  theme.  Whi^ 
cries  the  author — 

**  Wbo  fang  not  clioeed  the  lmtt«rflf , 


A  very  unexceptionable  morality  truly  ;  but  it  would  have  puzzled 
another  than  George  Cmikshank  to  make  mirth  out  of  it  as  he  has 
done.  Away,  surely  not  on  the  wings  of  tliose  verses,  Cmikshaiik's 
imagination  begins  to  Boar ;  and  he  makes  us  three  darling  little 
men  on  a  green  common,  backed  by  old  farm-houses,  somewhere 
about  Hay.  A  great  mixture  of  blue  and  clouds  in  the  ajr,  a  strong 
fresh  breeze  stirring,  Tom's  jacket  flapping  in  the  same,  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  insect  queen  or  king  of  spring  that  is  fluttering 
above  him, — he  renders  all  this  with  a  few  strokes  on  a  little  block 
of  wood  not  two  inches  square,  upon  which  one  may  gaze  for  hours, 
•0  merT7  and  lifelike  a  scene  docs  it  present.  What  a  charming 
creative  power  is  this,  what  a  privilege  to  be  a  god,  and  create  little 
■  This  wu  *ritt«i)  in  1840. 
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vortd*  upon  paper,  and  wlic4e  gnwntioiiB  of  ■milni^  jorial  mm, 
vonKD,  aa<l  chil<Imi  ^f  incli  high,  whoae  portnita  are  carried 
•btiMid,  and  hare  the  Eu^ij  of  ""'■'■"g  tu  momtm  of  nx  ftet 
dtriooa  and  bappr  in  oar  tnm.  Xow,  who  woold  imagiDe  that  an 
artist  coald  make  anything  of  socfa  a  ralgect  as  this  1  The  writer 
beginaliT  >tating — 

**  I  ]or»  te  ga  back  Is  tb*  dijn  o(  m j  TOOth, 
And  to  reckoD  idt  joji  to  the  I«ttflr, 
And  to  enot  oW  tba  frieDdi  that  t  Iutb  in  ti»  mM, 
A/,  »itd  Uiatr  alio  art  pnM  Ui  a  fetter." 

This  brhigE  hira  to  the  nnuideiadoa  of  bis  uocl«.  "Of  oil  the  mm 
I  have  ever  knoirn,"  says  he,  "my  uncle  nniteil  the  grenteet  degree 
of  cheerfiilneM  with  the  enbriety  of  manhood.  Though  a  mitn  when 
I  was  a  bof,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  mnet  agreeable  corapaniMia  I 
ever  poMesHcd.  ...  He  embark^  for  Americu,  and  nearly  twenty 
yean  paved  by  before  he  came  hark  again ;  .  ■  .  but  <^,  how 
altered  !— he  waa  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  old  man,  his  body 
and  mind  were  enfeebled,  and  second  childishness  had  rome  upon 
hira.  How  often  have  I  bent  over  him,  Tainly  endeaTOiiring  to 
recall  to  hts  memory  the  scenes  we  hod  shared  together :  and  how 
frequently,  with  an  aching  heart,  have  I  gased  on  his  vacant  and 
InstreleM  eye,  while  he  has  amiised  himself  in  clapping  hia  hanila 
and  sin^iig  with  a  i|uaTertng  voire  a  vcrae  of  a  psalm."  Alas ! 
auch  are  the  consequences  of  long  refliiiences  in  America,  and  of  old 
age  even  ia  untiles  !  Well,  the  point  of  this  morality  is,  that  the 
uncle  one  duy  in  the  morning  of  life  vowed  that  he  woidil  catch  hia 
two  nephews  an<I  tie  them  tugether,  ay,  and  actually  did  ao,  for  all 
the  efforts  the  rogues  niade  to  run  away  fr»m  him  ;  but  he  was  m 
fatigued  that  he  declared  he  never  would  muke  the  attempt  agiiin, 
whereupon  the  nephew  remarks, — "Often  BiHru  then,  when  engi^ed 
in  enterprises  beyond  my  Btrength,  have  I  called  to  mind  the 
determination  of  my  uncle" 

Does  it  not  seem  inipaesible  to  make  a  picture  out  of  this! 
And  yet  Oeorge  Cruikshank  has  produced  a  «harming  dem^,  in 
which  the  uncle  and  nephews  are  bo  prettily  portrayed  tliat  one  is 
reconeiled  to  their  existence,  with  all  their  montlitics.  Many  more 
of  the  mirtha  in  this  little  book  are  excellent,  especially  a  great 
figure  of  a  parson  entering  church  on  horseback, — an  enormoiu 
parson  truly,  calm,  unconscious,  unwieldy.  As  Zeuxis  had  a  bevy 
of  virgins  in  order  to  make  his  &moua  pictiue — his  express  virgin — 
a  clerical  host  must  have  passed  under  Cniikshank'a  eyes  before  he 
■ketched  this  little,  enormous  parson  of  parsons. 

Being  on  the  nilyect  of  children's  books,  how  shall  we  enougli 
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praise  the  deligbtful  German  nursery-tales,  and  Cruikshank's  illug- 
trations  of  them?  We  coupled  his  name  M-ith  pantomime  awhile 
Bince,  and  sure  never  pantomimes  were  more  charming  than  these. 
Of  all  the  artists  that  ever  drew,  from  Michael  Angelo  upwards 
and  downwards,  Cruikshank  was  the  man  to  illustrate  these  tales, 
and  give  them  just  the  proper  admixture  of  the  grotesque,  the 
wonderful,  and  the  gracefid.  May  all  Mother  Bunches  collection 
be  similarly  indebte<l  to  him ;  may  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  may 
"  Tom  Thumb,"  may  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  be  one  day  revivified  by  his 
pencil.  Is  not  Whittington  sitting  yet  on  Highgate  Hill,  and  poor 
Cinderella  (in  that  sweetest  of  all  fairy  stories)  still  pining  in  her 
lonely  chimney  nook  ?  A  man  who  has  a  true  affection  for  these 
delightful  com]>anions  of  his  youth  is  bound  to  be  grateful  to  them 
if  lie  can,  and  we  pray  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  remember  them. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  this  or  that  kind  of  humour  is  too  good 
for  the  public,  that  only  a  chosen  few  can  relish  it.  The  best 
humour  that  we  know  of  has  been  as  eagerly  received  by  the  public 
as  by  the  most  delicate  connoisseur.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in 
England  who  can  reiid  but  will  laugh  at  Falstaff  and  the  humour  of 
Joseph  Andrews ;  and  honest  Mr.  Pickwick's  story  can  be  felt  and 
loved  by  any  person  above  the  age  of  six.  Some  may  have  a  keener 
enjoyment  of  it  than  others,  but  all  the  world  can  be  merry  over  it, 
and  is  always  ready  to  welcome  it.  The  best  criterion  of  good 
humour  is  success,  and*  what  a  share  of  this  has  Mr.  Cruikshank 
had  !  how  many  millions  of  mortals  has  he  made  happy  !  We 
have  heard  very  profound  persons  talk  ))hilosophically  of  the 
marvellous  and  mysterious  manner  in  which  he  has  suited  himself 
to  the  time — fail  vil/rer  la  fibre  populaire  (as  Napoleon  boasted 
of  himself),  supplied  a  peculiar  want  felt  at  a  ])e('uliar  period,  the 
simple  secret  of  which  is,  as  we  take  it,  that  he,  living  amongst  the 
public,  has  with  them  a  general  wide-hearted  sympathy,  that  he 
laughs  at  what  they  laugh  at,  that  he  has  a  kindly  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment, with  not  a  morsel  of  mysticism  in  his  composition ;  that 
he  pities  and  loves  the  poor,  and  jokes  at  the  follies  of  the  great, 
and  that  he  addresses  all  in  a  perfe(;tly  sincere  and  manly  way.  To 
be  greatly  successful  as  a  professional  humourist,  as  in  any  other 
calling,  a  man  must  be  quite  honest,  and  show  that  his  heart  is  in 
his  work.  A  bad  preacher  will  get  admiration  and  a  hearing  with 
this  point  in  his  favour,  where  a  man  of  three  times  his  acquirements 
will  only  find  indifference  and  coldness.  Is  any  man  more  remark- 
able than  our  artist  for  telling  the  tnith  after  his  own  manner  1 
Hogarth's  honesty  of  purpose  was  as  conspicuous  in  an  earlier  time, 
and  we  fancy  that  Gilray  would  have  been  &r  more  successful  and 
more  powerful  but  for  that  unhappy  bribe,  which  turned  the  whole 
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course  of  his  humour  into  an  unnatural  channel.  Cruikshank  would 
not  for  any  bribe  say  what  he  did  not  think,  or  lend  his  aid  to 
sneer  down  anything  raeritoriouB,  or  to  praise  any  thing  or  person 
that  deserved  censure.  When  he  levelled  his  wit  against  the 
Regent,  and  did  his  very  prettiest  for  the  Princess,  he  most  certainly 
believed,  along  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents, that  the  Princess  was  the  most  spotless,  pure-mannered 
darling  of  a  Princess  that  ever  married  a  heartless  debauchee  of  a 
Prince  Royal.  Did  not  millions  believe  with  him,  and  noble  and 
learned  lords  take  their  oaths  to  her  Royal  Highness's  innocence  f 
Cruikshank  would  not  stand  by  and  see  a  woman  ill-used,  and  so 
struck  in  for  her  rescue,  he  and  tlie  people  belabouring  with  all 
their  might  the  party  who  were  making  the  attack,  and  determining 
from  pure  sympathy  and  indignation,  that  the  woman  must  be 
innocent  because  her  husband  treated  her  so  foully. 

To  be  sure  we  have  never  hcanl  so  much  from  Mr.  Gniikshank's 
own  lips,  but  any  man  who  will  examine  these  odd  drawings,  which 
first  made  him  famous,  will  see  what  an  honest,  hearty  hatred  tlie 
champion  of  woman  has  for  all  who  abuse  her,  and  will  admire 
the  energy  with  which  he  flings  his  wood-blocks  at  all  who  side 
against  her.  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Bexley,  Sidmouth,  he  is  at 
them,  one  and  all ;  and  as  for  the  Prince,  up  to  what  a  whipping- 
post of  ridicule  did  he  tie  tliat  unfortunate  old  man  I  And  do  not 
let  squeamish  Tories  cry  out  about  disloyalty ;  if  the  crown  does 
wrong,  the  crown  must  be  corrected  by  the  nation,  out  of  respecti 
of  course,  for  the  crown.  In  those  days,  and  by  those  people  who 
so  bitterly  attacked  the  son,  no  wonl  was  ever  breathed  agaiust  tiie 
father,  simply  because  he  was  a  good  husband,  and  a  sober,  thrifty, 
pious,  orderly  man. 

This  attack  upon  the  Prince  Regent  we  believe  to  have  been 
Mr.  Cruikshank's  only  effort  as  a  party  politician.  Some  early 
manifestoes  against  Napoleon  we  find,  it  is  tnie,  done  in  the  regula^ 
John  Bull  style,  with  the  Gilray  mo<lel  for  the  little  upstart 
Corsican  :  but  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  yielded  to  stem  fortune 
our  artist's  heart  relented  (as  B^ranger's  did  on  the  oihcst  side 
of  the  water),  and  many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  recollect  a 
fine  drawing  of  •'  Louis  XVIII.  trying  on  Napoleon's  boots,"  which 
did  not  certainly  fit  the  gouty  son  of  Saint  Louis.  Such  satirical 
hits  as  these,  however,  must  not  be  considered  as  political,  or  as 
anything  more  than  the  expression  of  the  artist's  national  British 
Idea  of  Frenchmen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  that  great  nation  Mr.  Cruikshank 
entertains  a  considerable  contcmj)t.  Let  the  reader  examine  the 
"  Life  in  Paris,"  or  the  five  hundred  designs  in  which  Frenchmen 
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•re  introducody  and  he  wiH  find  them  almost  invariably  thin,  with 
ludicrous  spindlenihanks,  pigtails,  outstretched  hands,  shrugging 
ahoulders,  and  queer  hair  and  mustachios.  He  has  the  British 
idea  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  if  he  does  not  believe  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  France  are  for  the  most  part  dancing-masters  and  barbers, 
yet  takes  care  to  depict  such  in  preference,  and  would  not  speak 
too  well  of  them«  It  is  curious  how  these  traditions  endure.  In 
France,  at  the  present  moment,  the  Englishman  on  the  stage  is 
the  caricatured  Englishman  at  the  time  of  the  war,  with  a  shock 
red  head,  a  long  white  coat,  and  invariable  gaiters.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  this  subject  should  peruse  Monsieur  Paul  de  Kock's 
histories  of  "Lord  Boulingrog"  and  "Lady  Crockmilove."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  old  ^migri  has  taken  his  station  amongst  us, 
and  we  doubt  if  a  gofxl  British  gallery  would  understand  that  such 
and  such  a  character  wa^  a  Frenchman  unless  he  appeared  in  the 
ancient  traditional  costume.*' 

A  curious  book,  called  "Life  in  Paris,"  published  in  1822, 
contains  a  number  of  the  artist's  plates  in  the  aquatint  style ; 
and  though  we  believe  he  had  never  been  in  that  capital,  the 
designs  have  a  great  deal  of  life  in  them,  and  pass  muster  very 
well.  A  villainous  race  of  shoulder-shrugging  mortals  are  his 
Frenchmen  indee<L  And  the  heroes  of  the  tale,  a  certain  Mr. 
Dick  Wildfire,  Squire  Jenkins,  and  Captain  0*Shuffleton,  are  made 
to  shd^  the  tnie  British  superiority  on  every  occasion  when  Britons 
and  French  are  brought  together.  This  book  was  one  among  the 
many  that  the  designer's  genius  has  caused  to  be  popular;  the 
plates  are  not  carefully  executed,  but,  being  coloured,  have  a 
pleasant,  lively  look.  The  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  once 
funous  book  called  "Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London,"  which 
must  have  a  word  of  notice  here,  for,  although  by  no  means  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  best  work,  his  rei»utation  was  extraordinarily  raised 
by  it  Tom  and  Jerry  were  as  popular  twenty  years  since  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  now  are ;  and  often  have  we  wished, 
while  reading  the  biographies  of  the  latter  celebrated  personages, 
that  they  had  been  described  as  well  by  Mr.  CruikshanVs  pencil  as 
by  Mr.  Dickens's  pen. 

As  for  Tom  and  Jerry,  to  show  the  mutability  of  human  affairs 
and  the  evanescent  nature  of  reputation,  we  have  been  to  the  British 
Museum  and  no  less  than  five  circulating  libraries  in  quest  of  the 
book,  and  "  Life  in  London,"  alas,  is  not  to  be  found  at  any  one  of 
them«  We  can  only,  therefore,  speak  of  the  work  from  recollection, 
but  have  still  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  the  leather-gaiters  of 
Jerry  Hawthorn,  the  green  spectacles  of  Logic,  and  the  hooked  nose 
of  Corinthian  Tom.     Tliey  were  the  schoolboy's  delight;  and  in 
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the  ikfB  when  the  work  appeared  we  firmly  beliered  the  thi«a 
heroes  Above  named  to  be  types  of  the  most  elegant,  &shiouable 
founs  felloWH  the  town  afforded,  and  thought  their  occupatiooB 
Mid  amusements  were  thuee  of  all  high-bred  English  gentlemen. 
Tom  knocking  down  the  watchman  at  Temple  Bar ;  Tom  and  Jeirjr 
daacing  at  Almnck's ;  or  flirting  in  tlie  saloon  at  the  theatre ;  at 
tiie  night-housee,  after  the  play;  at  Tom  Cribb's,  examining  the 
■ilrer  cup  then  in  the  possession  of  that  champion ;  at  the  chambere 
of  Bob  Logic,  who,  seated  at  a  cabinet  piano,  plajs  a  waltz  to  which 
Corinthian  Tom  and  Eat«  are  dancing  ;  ambling  gallantly  in  Botten 
Itow ;  or  examining  the  poor  fellow  at  Newgate  who  was  having  his 
chains  knocked  off  before  hanging  :  all  these  scenes  remain  indelibly 
engrared  upon  the  mind,  and  bo  fiir  we  are  independent  of  all  the 
circulating  libraries  in  London. 

As  to  the  literary  contents  of  the  book,  they  have  passed  sheer 
away.  It  was,  most  likely,  not  particularly  refined ;  nay,  the 
cbaoces  are  that  it  was  absolutely  vulgar.  But  it  must  have  bad 
some  merit  of  its  own,  that  is  clear ;  it  must  have  given  striking 
descriptions  of  life  in  some  part  or  other  of  London,  for  all  London 
read  it,  and  went  to  see  it  in  its  dramatic  shape.  The  artist,  it  is 
aid,  wished  to  close  the  career  of  the  three  heroes  by  bringing  them 
all  to  ruin,  hut  the  writer,  or  publishers,  would  not  allow  any  such 
melanchoty  subjects  to  dash  the  merriment  of  the  public,  and  wo 
believB  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic  were  married  off  at  the  eniTof  the 
tale,  as  if  they  had  been  the  most  moral  personages  in  the  world. 
There  is  some  goodness  in  this  pity,  which  authors  and  the  public 
are  disponed  to  show  towards  certain  agreeable,  disreputable 
characters  of  romance.  Who  would  nmr  the  prospects  of  honest 
Roderick  Random,  or  Charles  Surface,  or  Tom  Jones  T  only  a  very 
stem  moralist  indeed.  And  in  reganl  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  that 
hero  without  a  surname,  Corinthian  Tom,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  we  make 
little  doubt,  was  glad  in  hia  heart  that  be  was  not  allowed  to  have 

Soon  afier  the  "  Tom  and  Jerry  "  and  the  "  Life  in  Paris,"  Ur. 
Oruikshank  produced  a  much  more  elaborate  set  of  prints,  in  a  woric 
which  was  called  "Points  of  Humour."  These  "Points"  were 
selected  from  various  comic  works,  and  did  uot,  we  believe,  ext«nd 
beyond  a  couple  of  numbers,  containing  about  a  score  of  copper- 
plates. The  collector  of  humorous  designs  cannot  feil  to  have 
them  in  his  portfolio,  for  they  contain  some  of  tlia  very  bc8teSi>rla 
of  Ur.  Cruikshauk's  genius,  and  though  not  quite  so  highly  laboured 
as  some  of  hia  Inter  productions,  are  none  tlie  wurso,  in  our  opinion, 
for  their  oorTjnntive  want  of  finish.  All  the  effects  are  perfectly 
gi?eii,  and  the  expres.^ou  is  as  good  as  it  coidd  ba  in  Uie  most 
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delicate  engraviDg  upon  steeL  The  artist's  style,  too,  was  then 
completely  formed ;  aD<l,  for  our  parts,  we  should  say  that  we  pre- 
ferred his  manner  of  1825  to  any  other  which  he  has  adopted 
since.  The  first  picture,  which  is  called  "  The  Point  of  Honour," 
illustratea  the  old  story  of  the  officer  who,  on  being  accused  of 
cowardice  for  refusing  to  fight  a  duel,  came  among  his  brother 
officers  and  flung  a  lighte<l  grenade  down  upon  the  floor,  before 
which  his  comrade  fled  ignominiously.  This  design  is  capital,  and 
the  outward  rush  of  heroes,  walking,  trampling,  twisting,  scuffling 
at  the  door,  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  grotesque.  You  see  but  the 
back  of  most  of  these  gentlemen ;  into  which,  nevertheless,  the 
artist  has  managed  to  throw  an  expression  of  ludicrous  agony  that 
one  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  such  a  part  of  the  human 
figure.  The  next  plate  is  not  less  good.  It  represents  a  couple 
who,  having  been  found  one  night  tipsy,  and  lying  in  the  same 
gutter,  were,  by  a  charitable  though  misgiudcd  gentleman,  supposed 
to  be  man  ami  wife,  and  put  comfortably  to  \yed  together.  The 
morning  came  ;  fancy  the  surprise  of  this  interesting  pair  when 
they  awoke  and  discovered  their  situation.  P^ancy  the  manner,  too, 
in  which  Oruikshank  has  de]>icte<l  tliem,  to  which  words  cannot  do 
justice.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  fortuitous  and  temporary 
union  was  followed  by  one  more  lasting  and  sentimental,  and  that 
these  two  worthy  persons  were  married,  and  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

We  should  like  to  go  through  ever}'  one  of  these  prints.  There 
is  the  jolly  miller,  who,  returning  home  at  night,  calls  upon  his  wife 
to  get  him  a  supper,  and  falls  to  uf)on  rashers  of  bacon  and  ale. 
How  he  gormandises,  that  jolly  miller !  rasher  after  rasher,  how 
they  pass  away  frizzling  and  smoking  from  the  gridiron  down  that 
immense  grinning  gulf  of  a  mouth.  Poor  wife !  how  she  pines  and 
frets,  at  that  untimely  hour  of  midnight  to  be  obliged  to  fry,  fiy, 
fry  perpetually,  and  minister  to  the  monster's  appetite.  And  yonder 
in  the  clock  :  what  agonised  face  is  that  we  see  ?  By  heavens,  it  is 
the  squire  of  the  parish.  What  business  has  he  there  ?  Let  us  not 
ask.     Suffice  it  to  siiy,  that  he  has,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 

left  uiwtairs  his  br ;  his — psha  !  a  jiart  of  his  dress,  in  short, 

with  a  number  of  bank-not,es  in  the  (>ockets.  Look  in  the  next 
page,  and  you  will  see  the  ferocious,  bacon-devouring  rufl^  of  a 
miller  is  actually  causing  this  garment  to  be  carried  through  the 
village  and  cried  by  the  town-crier.  And  we  blush  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  the  dcmonilisetl  miller  never  offered  to  return  the  bank- 
notes, although  he  was  so  mighty  scrupulous  in  endeavouring  to 
find  an  owner  for  the  corduroy  portfolio  in  which  he  had  found 
them. 
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widow  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  which  she  might  expect 
from  an  alliance  with  himself: — 

'*  Despise  that  shrimp,  that  withered  imp, 
Wi*  a*  his  noise  and  caperin' ; 
And  take  a  share  with  those  that  bear 
The  budget  and  the  apron ! 

And  by  that  stowp,  my  faith  an*  houpe. 

An'  by  that  dear  Kilbaigie  t 
If  e'er  ye  want,  or  meet  wi*  scant, 

May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie." 

Cruikshank's  caird  is  a  noble  creature;  his  face  and  figure  show 
him  to  be  fully  capable  of  doing  and  saying  all  that  is  above  written 
of  him. 

In  the  second  part,  the  old  tale  of  '*  The  Three  Hunchbacked 
Fiddlers"  is  illustrate<l  with  equal  felicity.  The  famous  classical 
dinners  and  duel  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle  "  are  also  excellent  in  their 
way ;  and  the  connoisseur  of  prints  and  etchings  may  see  in  the 
latter  plate,  and  in  another  in  this  volume,  how  great  the  artist's 
mechanical  skill  is  as  an  etcher.  The  distant  view  of  the  city  in 
the  duel,  and  of  a  market-place  in  "  The  Quack  Doctor,"  are  delight- 
ful specimens  of  the  artist's  skill  in  depicting  buildings  and  back- 
grounds. They  are  touched  with  a  grace,  truth,  and  dexterity 
of  workmanship  that  leave  nothing  to  desire.  We  have  before 
mentioned  the  man  with  the  mouth,  which  api)ears  in  this  number 
emblematical  of  gout  and  indigestion,  in  which  the  artist  has  shown 
all  the  fancy  of  Callot  Little  demons,  with  long  saws  for  noses, 
are  making  drearlful  incisions  into  the  toes  of  the  unhappy  sufferer ; 
some  are  bringing  pans  of  hot  coals  to  keep  the  wounded  member 
warm ;  a  huge,  solemn  nightmare  sits  on  the  invalid's  chest,  staring 
solemnly  into  his  eyes ;  a  monster,  with  a  pair  of  drumsticks,  is  bang- 
ing a  devil's  tattoo  on  his  forehead ;  and  a  pair  of  imps  are  nailing 
great  tenpenny  nails  into  his  hands  to  make  his  happiness  complete. 

The  late  Mr.  Clark's  excellent  work,  "Three  Coiuises  and  a 
Dessert,"  was  published  at  a  time  when  the  rage  for  comic  stories 
was  not  so  great  as  it  since  has  been,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Cruikshank  only  sold  their  hundreds  where  Messrs.  Dickens  and 
Phi2  dispose  of  their  thousands.  But  if  our  recommendation  can  in 
any  way  influence  the  reader,  we  would  enjoin  him  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  "Three  Courses,"  that  contains  some  of  the  best  designs 
of  our  artist,  and  some  of  the  most  amusing  tales  in  our  language. 
The  invention  of  the  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Clark  takes  credit  to 
himself^  says  a  great  deal  for  his  wit  and  fancy.  Can  we,  for  instance, 
praise  too  highly  the  man  who  invented  that  wonderftd  oysterl 
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Ezatnioe  bim  well :  IiIh  beani,  his  pearl,  bh  little  round  stomach, 
SD<I  his  sweet  smile.  Only  offlters  know  how  to  smile  in  this  way ; 
cool,  gentle,  waggish,  and  jet  ineiprcssibly  innocent  and  winning, 
Danilo  himself  must  have  allowed  such  an  artleaa  mitive  to  go  free, 
aod  consigned  him  to  tlie  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave  again. 

In  writing  npon  such  subjects  as  these  with  which  ws  have 
been  furnished,  it  ran  hiknily  be  expected  tbat  we  should  follow  anj 
fixed  plan  and  onlcr — wo  must  therefore  take  such  advantage  M 
we  may,  and  seize  upon  our  subject  when  and  wherever  we  can  lay 
hold  of  him. 

For  Jews,  sailors.  Irishmen,  Hessian  boots,  little  boya,  beadles, 
policemen,  tall  life-guardsmen,  chnrity  children,  pumps,  dustmen, 
very  short  pantaloons,  dandies  in  s)>ectarlea,  and  bulicB  with  aquiline 
noses,  remarkably  taper  wnista,  and  wonderfully  long  ringletH,  Mr. 
Cruiksbonk  has  a  special  preililection.  The  tribe  of  Israelites  be 
has  studied  with  amusing  gusto;  witness  the  Jew  in  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  mid  the  immortal  Fagin  of  "  Oliver 
Twist."  Whereabouts  lies  the  comic  vis  in  the«  persons  and 
things  1  Why  Bhould  a  beadle  be  comic,  and  his  opposite  a  charity 
boyi  Why  should  a  tail  Ufc-guurdsinan  have  something  in  him 
essentially  absurd  I  Why  are  short  breeches  more  ridiculous  than 
longt  What  is  there  porticidarly  joroae  about  a  pump,  and 
wherefore  does  a  long  nose  always  provoke  the  beholder  to  laughter  I 
These  pointa  may  be  metaphysically  eluci<Iated  by  those  who  list. 
It  is  probable  tbat  Mr.  Cruiksliank  could  not  give  an  accurate 
definitiim  of  that  which  is  ridiculous  in  these  objects,  but  his 
instinct  has  told  him  that  fun  lurks  in  them,  and  cold  most  be 
the  heart  that  can  pass  by  the  pantaloons  of  his  charity  boys,  the 
Hessian  boots  of  his  diindies,  and  the  fan-tail  hats  of  bis  dustmen, 
without  respectfid  wonder. 

He  has  made  a  complete;  little  gallery  of  dustmen.  There  is, 
in  the  first  place,  tho  professional  dustman,  who  bavin^^  ia  the 
enthusiastic  exercise  of  liis  delightful  tnule,  laid  hands  upon  property 
not  strictly  his  own,  is  pursued,  we  presume,  by  the  right  owner, 
from  whom  ho  flies  as  fast  as  his  crooked  shanks  will  carry  him. 

What  a  curious  picture  it  is — tlie  horrid  rickety  bouses  in  some 
dingy  suburb  of  London,  tho  grinning  cobbler,  the  smothered 
butcher,  the  very  trees  which  are  covered  with  duet — it  is  fine  to 
look  at  the  different  expressions  of  the  two  interesting  fugitives. 
The  fiery  charioteer  who  belabours  the  poor  donkey  boa  still  a 
glance  for  hia  brother  on  foot,  on  whom  punishment  b  about  to 
descend.  And  not  a  little  curious  is  it  to  think  of  the  ra«adv« 
power  of  the  man  who  has  arranged  this  little  tale  of  low  life. 
How  logically  it  is  conducted,  how  cleverly  each  one  of  tiie  acceo- 
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•ones  18  made  to  contnbute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  What  a 
deal  of  thought  and  humour  has  the  artist  expended  on  this  little 
block  of  wood  ;  a  hirge  picture  might  have  been  painted  out  of  the 
very  same  materials,  which  Mr.  Cruikshank,  out  of  his  wondrous 
fund  of  merriment  and  observation,  can  afford  to  throw  away  upon 
a  drawing  not  two  inches  long.  From  the  practical  dustmen  we 
paaa  to  those  purely  poetical.  There  are  three  of  them  who  rise  on 
clouds  of  their  own  raising,  the  very  genii  of  the  sack  and  shovel. 

Is  there  no  one  to  write  a  sonnet  to  these  7 — and  yet  a  whole 
poem  was  written  about  Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner,  a  character  by 
no  means  so  poetic. 

And  lastly,  we  have  the  dustman  in  love :  the  honest  fellow 
having  seen  a  young  beauty  stepping  out  of  a  gin-shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  is  pressing  eagerly  his  suit. 

Gin  has  furnished  many  subjects  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  who 
labours  in  his  own  sound  and  hearty  way  to  teach  his  countrymen 
the  dangers  of  that  drink.  In  the  *'  Sketch-Book  "  is  a  plate  upon 
the  subject,  remarkable  for  fancy  and  beauty  of  design ;  it  is  called 
the  "Gin  Juggernaut,"  and  represents  a  hideous  moving  palace, 
with  a  reeking  still  at  the  roof  and  vast  gin-barrels  for  wheels, 
under  which  unhappy  millions  are  crushed  to  death.  An  immense 
black  cloud  of  desolation  covers  over  the  country  through  which  the 
gin  monster  has  passed,  dimly  looming  through  the  darkness  whereof 
you  see  an  agreeable  prospect  of  gibbets  with  men  dangling,  burnt 
houses^  &c  The  vast  cloud  comes  sweeping  on  in  the  wake  of 
this  horrible  body-crusher;  and  you  see,  by  way  of  contrast,  a 
distant,  smiling,  sunshiny  track  of  old  English  country,  where  gin 
as  yet  is  not  known.  The  allegory  is  as  good,  as  earnest,  and  aa 
fanciful  as  one  of  John  Bunyan's,  and  we  have  often  fended  there 
was  a  similarity  between  the  men. 

The  reader  will  examine  the  work  called  "My  Sketch-Book** 
with  not  a  little  amusement,  and  may  gather  from  it,  as  we  fancy, 
a  good  deal  of  information  regarding  the  character  of  the  individual 
man,  George  Cruikshank :  what  points  strike  his  eye  as  a  painter ; 
what  move  his  anger  or  admiration  as  a  moralist ;  what  classes  he 
seems  most  especially  disposed  to  observe,  and  what  to  ridicule. 
There  are  quacks  of  all  kinds,  to  whom  he  has  a  mortal  hatred : 
quack  dandies,  who  assume  under  his  pencil,  perhaps  in  his  eye, 
the  most  grotesque  appearance  possible — their  hats  grow  larger, 
their  legs  infinitely  more  crooked  and  lean;  the  tassels  of  their 
canea  swell  out  to  a  most  preposterous  size  ;  the  tails  of  their  coats 
dwindle  away,  and  finish  where  coat-tails  generally  begin.  Let  us 
Jay  a  wager  that  (^nn'kshank,  a  man  of  the  people  if  ever  there  was 
one,  heartily  hates  and  despises  these  supercilious,  swaggering  young 
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gentlemen ;  and  his  contempt  is  not  a  whit  the  less  laudable  becauHe 
there  may  be  tant  soit  p&ii  of  prejudice  in  it.  It  is  right  and 
wholesome  to  scorn  dandies,  as  Nelson  said  it  was  to  hate  Frenchmen ; 
in  which  sentiment  (as  we  have  before  said)  George  Cruikshank 
undoubtedly  shares.     In  the  "  Sunday  in  London,"  ♦  Monsieur  the 

•  The  following  lines— ever  fresh — ^by  the  author  of  *' Headlong  Hall," 
published  years  ago  in  the  Globe  and  Traveller^  are  an  excellent  comaeat  on 
rifsveral  of  the  cuts  from  the  *'  Sunday  in  London  ** : — 

I. 

"  The  poor  man's  sins  are  glaring ; 
In  the  face  of  ghostly  warning 

He  is  caught  in  the  fact 

Of  an  overt  act 
Buying  greens  on  Sunday  morning. 

n. 

The  rich  man's  sins  are  bidden 
In  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  statloii, 

And  escape  the  sight 

Of  the  children  of  light, 
Who  are  wise  in  their  generatloii. 

in. 

The  rich  man  has  a  kitchen. 
And  eooks  to  dress  his  dinner} 

The  poor  who  would  roast^ 

To  the  baker's  must  post^ 
And  thus  becomes  a  sinner. 

IV. 

The  rich  man's  painted  windows 
Hide  the  concerts  of  the  quality  ; 
The  poor  can  but  share 
A  crack'd  fiddle  in  the  air. 
Which  offends  all  sound  morality. 

V. 

The  rich  man  has  a  cellar 
And  a  ready  butler  by  him ; 

The  poor  must  steer 

For  his  pint  of  beer 
Where  the  saint  can't  choose  but  spy  him ; 

VL 

The  rich  man  is  invisible 

In  the  crowd  of  his  gay  society  ; 

But  the  poor  man's  delight 

Is  a  sore  in  the  sight 
And  a  stench  in  the  nose  of  piety.'* 
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Chef  is  instructing  a  kitchen-maid  how  to  compound  some  rascally 
French  kickshaw  or  the  other — a  pretty  8(X)undrel  truly !  with  what 
an  air  he  wears  that  nightcap  of  his,  and  shrugs  his  lank  shouldersi 
and  chatters,  and  ogles,  and  grins:  they  are  all  the  same,  these 
mounseers;  there  are  other  two  fellows — morbleul  one  is  putting 
his  dirty  fingers  into  the  saucepan ;  there  are  frogs  cooking  in  it, 
no  doubt ;  and  just  over  some  other  dish  of  abomination,  another 
dirty  rascal  is  taking  snuff!  Never  mind,  the  sauce  won't  be  hurt 
by  a  few  ingredients  more  or  less.  Three  such  fellows  as  these  are 
not  worth  one  Englishman,  that's  clear.  There  is  one  in  the  very 
midst  of  them,  the  great  burly  fellow  with  the  beef:  he  could  beat 
all  three  in  five  minutes.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  such  was 
the  process  going  on  in  Mr.  Cruikshank's  mind  when  he  made  the 
design ;  but  some  feelings  of  the  sort  were  no  doubt  entertained 
by  him. 

Against  Dandy  footmen  he  is  particularly  severe.  He  hates 
idlers,  pretenders,  boasters,  and  punishes  these  fellows  as  best  he 
may.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  famous  picture, ."  What  is  Taxes, 
Thomas?"  What  is  taxes  indeed?  well  may  that  vast,  over-fed, 
lounging  fiunkey  ask  the  question  of  his  associate  Thomas :  and  yet 
not  well,  for  all  that  Thomas  says  in  reply  is,  "  /  donH  know,**  "  0 
beati  plushicolcp"  what  a  channing  state  of  ignorance  is  yours ! 
In  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  many  footmen  make  their  appearance :  one 
is  a  huge  fat  Hercules  of  a  Port  man  Square  porter,  who  calmly 
surveys  another  jKwr  fellow,  a  jwrter  likewise,  but  out  of  livery, 
who  comes  staggering  forwanl  with  a  box  that  Hercules  might  lift 
with  his  little  finger.  Will  Hercules  do  so?  not  he.  The  giant 
can  carry  nothing  heavier  than  a  cocked-hat  note  on  a  silver  tray, 
and  his  labours  are  to  walk  from  his  sentry-box  to  the  door,  and 
from  the  door  back  to  his  sentry-box,  and  to  read  the  Sunday  paper, 
and  to  poke  the  hall  fire  twice  or  tlirice,  and  to  make  five  meals  a 
day.  Such  a  fellow  does  Cruikshank  hate  and  scorn  worse  even 
than  a  Frenchman. 

The  man's  master,  too,  comes  in  for  no  small  share  of  our  artist's 
wrath.  There  is  a  company  of  them  at  church,  who  humbly  desig- 
nate themselves  '*  miserable  sinners  ! "  Miserable  sinners  indeed  ! 
Oh,  what  floods  of  turtle-soup,  what  tons  of  turbot  and  lobster- 
sauce  must  have  Wen  sacrificed  to  make  those  sinners  properly 
miserable.  My  ludy  with  the  ermine  tippet  and  draggling  feather, 
can  we  not  see  that  slic  lives  in  Portland  Place,  and  is  the  wife 
of  an  East  India  Director  f  Siie  has  been  to  the  Opera  over-night 
(indeed,  her  husband,  on  her  right,  with  his  fat  hand  dangling  over 
the  pew  door,  is  at  this  minute  thinking  of  Mademoiselle  Ldocadie, 
whom  he  saw  behind  the  scenes) — she  has  been  at  the  Opera  over 
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night,  which  with  •  trifle  of  supper  afterwardH — a.  white-aod-brown  ' 
M)up,  a  lobater  salad,  some  woodcocks,  and  a  little  champagne — sent 
her  to  bed  quite  comfortable.  At  half-past  eiglit  her  maid  brings 
her  chocolate  in  bed,  at  ten  she  has  fresh  eggs  and  muffins,  with, 
perhaps,  a  half-hundred  of  prawns  for  breakfast,  and  so  can  get 
oTer  the  day  and  the  Berraon  till  lunch-time  pretty  well  What  an 
odour  of  muek  and  bergamot  exhales  from  the  pew ! — how  it  is 
wadded,  and  stufled,  and  spangled  over  with  brasa  nails !  what 
hassocks  are  there  for  those  who  are  not  too  fat  to  kneel !  what  a 
flustering  and  flapping  of  gilt  prayer-books :  and  what  a  pious 
whirring  of  Bible  leaves  one  beara  all  over  the  church,  as  the  doctor 
blandly  gives  out  the  text  I  To  be  miserable  at  this  rate  you  must, 
at  the  very  least,  have  four  thousand  a  year :  and  many  persons 
are  there  so  cnnnioureil  of  grief  ami  sin,  that  they  would  willingly 
take  the  risk  of  the  misery  to  have  a  life-interest  in  the  consols  that 
accompany  it,  quite  careleas  about  consequences,  and  sceptical  as  to 
the  notion  that  a  day  is  at  hand  when  you  must  fulfil  your  share 
of  the  bargain. 

Our  artist  loves  to  joke  at  a  soldier;  in  whose  livery  there 
appears  to  him  to  be  something  almost  as  ridiculous  as  in  the 
uniform  of  the  gentleman  of  the  shoulder-knot.  Tall  life-guardsmen 
and  fierce  grenadiers  figure  in  many  of  bis  designs,  and  almost 
always  in  a  ridiculous  way.  Here  again  we  have  the  honest  popular 
English  feeling  which  jeers  at  pomp  or  pretension  of  all  kinds,  and 
is  Bspecinlly  jealous  of  all  display  of  military  authority.  "  Raw 
Recruit,"  "ditto  dressed,"  ditto  "scrveil  up,"  as  we  see  them  in  the 
"  Sketch- Book,"  are  so  many  satires  upon  the  army :  Ilodge  with 
his  ribbons  flaunting  in  hia  liat,  or  with  red  coat  and  musket,  drilled 
stiff  and  pompous,  or  at  lust,  minus  leg  and  ami,  tottering  about  on 
cnitehes,  dees  not  fill  our  English  artist  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
follows  the  soldier  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  Jeanjean,  tlie 
conscript  in  Prance,  is  laugheil  at  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  is  because 
he  is  a  Iwi  soldier :  when  he  comes  to  have  a  huge  pair  of  mustaehioa 
and  the  croix-d'honnmr  to  briller  on  his  jw'tnW  nealrit^e,  Jean- 
jean becomes  a  member  of  a  class  that  is  more  respected  than  any 
other  in  the  French  nation.  The  veteran  sohlier  inspires  our  people 
with  no  such  awe — we  hold  that  democratic  weapon  the  fist  in 
much  more  honour  than  the  sabre  and  bayonet,  and  laugh  at  a  man 
^cked  out  in  scarlet  and  pipe-clay. 

That  regiment  of  heroes  is  "marehing  to  divine  serrice,"  to  the 
tune  of  the  "  British  Grenadiers."  There  they  march  in  state,  and 
a  pretty  contempt  our  artjst  shows  for  all  their  giroeracks  and 
trumpery.  He  has  drawn  a  perfectly  £nglish  scene— the  little 
blackguard  boys  are  playing  pranks  round  about  the  men,  and 
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Bhoating^  "Heads  up,  soldier,"  "  Eyes  right,  lobster,''  as  little  British 
urchins  will  do.  Did  one  ever  hear  the  like  sentiments  expres8e<l 
in  France  t  Shade  of  Napoleon,  we  insult  you  by  asking  the  ques- 
tion. In  England,  however,  see  how  different  the  case  is:  and 
designedly  or  undesignedly,  the  artist  has  opened  to  us  a  piece  of 
Ills  mind.  In  the  crowd  the  only  person  who  admires  the  soldiers 
is  the  poor  idiot,  whose  pocket  a  rogue  is  picking.  There  is  another 
picture,  in  which  the  sentiment  is  much  the  same,  only,  as  in  the 
former  drawing  we  see  Englishmen  laughing  at  the  troops  of  the 
line,  here  are  Irishmen  giggling  at  the  militia. 

We  have  said  that  our  artist  has  a  great  love  for  the  drolleries 
of  the  Green  Island.  Would  any  one  doubt  what  was  the  eountry 
of  the  merry  feUows  depicted  in  his  group  of  Paddies  t 

**  Place  me  amid  O'Roorkee,  OTooles, 
The  TtLgaed  royal  race  of  Tara ; 
Or  place  me  where  Dick  Martin  nxlet 
The  pathless  wilda  of  Connemara." 

We  know  not  if  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  ever  had  any  such  good  luck 
as  to  see  the  Irish  in  Ireland  itself,  but  he  certainly  has  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  their  looks,  as  if  the  country  had  been  all  his  life 
familiar  to  him.  Could  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  desire  anything  more 
national  than  the  scene  of  a  drunken  row,  or  could  Father  Mathew 
have  a  better  text  to  preach  upon  1  There  is  not  a  broken  nose  in 
the  room  that  is  not  thoroughly  Irish. 

We  have  then  a  couple  of  compositions  treated  in  a  graver 
manner,  as  characteristic  too  as  the  other.  We  call  attention  to 
the  comical  look  of  poor  Teague,  who  has  been  pursued  and  beaten 
by  the  witch's  stick,  in  order  to  point  out  also  the  singular  neatness 
of  the  workmanship,  and  the  pretty,  fancifid  little  glimppe  of  land- 
scape that  the  artist  has  introduced  in  the  background.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank has  a  fine  eye  for  such  homely  landscapes,  and  renders  them 
with  great  delicacy  and  taste.  Old  villages,  farm-yards,  groups  of 
stacks,  queer  chimneys,  churches,  gable-ended  cottages,  Elizabethan 
mansion-houses,  and  other  old  English  scenes,  he  depicts  with  evident 
enthusiasm. 

Famous  books  in  their  day  were  Cniikshank's  "  John  Gilpin  " 
and  "  Epping  Hunt " ;  for  though  our  artist  does  not  draw  horses 
very  scientifically, — to  use  a  phrase  of  the  atelier,  he  feels  them 
very  keenly ;  and  his  queer  animals,  after  one  is  used  to  them, 
answer  quite  as  well  as  better.  Neither  is  he  very  happy  in  trees, 
and  such  rustical  produce ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  he  is  very 
original,  his  trees  being  decidedly  of  his  own  make  and  oompoeitioni 
not  imitated  from  any  master. 
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l^ut  what  then  ?  Can  a  man  }yo.  supposed  to  imitate  everything^ 
We  know  what  the  nobk\<t  study  of  mankind  is,  and  to  tliis  Mr. 
Cruikshauk  has  confineil  himself.  That  postillion  with  the  people 
ill  the  broken Hlown  chaise  roaring  after  him  is  aa  deaf  as  the  i^ost 
hy  which  he  passes.  Suppose  all  the  accessories  were  away,  could 
not  one  swear  that  the  man  was  stone-deaf,  beyond  the  reach  of 
trumpet  ?  What  is  the  peculiar  character  in  a  deaf  roan's  physiog- 
nomy]— can  any  person  define  it  satisfactorily  in  words  t—not  in 
])ages ;  and  Mr.  Cniikshank  has  expressed  it  on  a  piece  of  paper 
not  so  big  as  the  tenth  part  of  your  thumb-nail.  The  horses  of 
John  Gilpin  are  much  more  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  as  here 
the  artist  has  only  his  favourite  suburban  buildings  to  draw,  not  a 
word  is  to  be  said  against  his  design.  The  inn  and  old  buildings 
are  charmingly  designed,  and  nothing  can  be  more  prettily  or  play- 
fully touched 

"  At  Edmonton  hia  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

'  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  1    Here's  the  house  f* 

They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 
'  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired—* 

Said  Gilpin— <  So  am  1 1  * 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-boy  scamp'rin^  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry  :— 

*  Stop  thief  1  stop  thief !— «  highwayman  I* 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute ; 
And  an  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuits 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  huml** 

The  rush,  and  shouting,  and  clatter  are  excellently  depicted  by 
the  artist ;  and  we,  who  have  been  scoffing  at  his  manner  of  de- 
signing animals,  must  here  make  a  special  exception  in  fovour  of 
the  hens  and  chickens ;  each  has  a  different  action,  and  is  curiously 
natural 

Happy  are  children  of  all  ages  who  have  such  a  bdlad  and  such 
pictures  as  this  in  store  for  them  I     It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that 
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^^l-cuta  never  wear  otit,  an<l  that  the  book  still  may  be  had  for  a 
*"iiiiiig;  for  thoHe  who  can  <*ommand  that  sum  of  money. 

In  the  "Epping  Hunt,"  wFdch  we  oi*e  to  the  facetious  pen 

^  ^^.  Hoody  our  artist  has  not  been  so  successfuL     There  is  here 

^'^   mncfa  horsemanship  and  not  enough  incident  for  him ;  but  the 

^^^trait  of  Boundings  the  huntsman  is  an  excellent  sketch,  and  a 

*^|^(:)Ie  of  the  designs  (Contain  great  humour.     The  first  represents 

^   Cockney  hero,  who,  "  like  a  bird,  was  singing  out  while  sitting 

^   mtrec'» 

,         And  in  the  second  the  natural  order  is  reversed.     The  stag 
^fving  taken  heart,  is  hunting  the  huntsman,  and  the  Cheapside 

^  tnrod  is  most  ignominiously  running  away. 
1^  The  Easter  Hunt,  we  are  told,  is  no  more ;  and  as  the  Quarterly 
^^^ri€w  recommends  the  British  public  to  purchase  Mr.  Oktliu's 
^^c^tures,  as  they  form  the  only  record  of  an  interesting  race  now 
^^pidly  passing  away,  in  like  manner  we  should  exhort  all  our  firiends 
^  purchase  Mr.  Cruikshank's  designs  of  itnoiher  interesting  race, 
^hat  is  run  already  and  for  the  last  time. 

Besides  these,  we  must  mention,  in  the  line  of  our  duty,  the 
notable  tragedies  of  "  Tom  Thumb  "  and  "  Bombastes  Furioeo,"  both 
of  which  have  appeared  with  many  illustrations  by  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
The  ''brave  army"  of  Bombastes  exhibits  a  terrific  display  of 
brutal  force,  which  must  shuck  the  sensibilities  of  an  English  radical. 
Ad«1  we  can  well  understand  the  caution  of  the  general,  who  bids 
this  9oldate$qtie  effren^e  to  begone,  and  not  to  kick  up  a  row. 

Such  a  troop  of  lawless  ruffians  let  loose  upon  a  populous  city 
would  play  sad  havoc  in  it ;  and  we  fancy  the  massacres  of  Birming- 
ham renewed,  or  at  least  of  Bad^oz,  which,  though  not  quite  i^o 
dreadful,  if  we  may  believe  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  as  the 
former  scenes  of  slaughter,  were  nevertheless  severe  enough  :  but  we 
must  not  venture  upon  any  ill-timed  pleasantries  in  presence  of  the 
disturbe<l  King  Arthur  and  the  awful  ghost  of  Gaffer  Thiunb. 

We  are  thus  carried  at  once  into  the  supernatural,  and  here  we 
find  Cruikshank  reigning  supreme.  He  has  invented  in  his  time  a 
little  comic  pandemonium,  fieoplcd  with  the  most  droll,  good-natured 
fiends  possible.  We  have  before  us  Chamisso's  "  Peter  Schlemihl,'* 
with  Cniikshank's  designs  translated  into  German,  and  gaining 
nothing  by  the  change.  The  **  Kinder  und  Hans-Maerchen  "  of 
Grimm  are  likewise  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  copied  fVom 
that  one  whic:h  apf)earc<l  to  the  amusing  version  of  the  English 
work.  The  books  on  Phrenology  and  Time  have  been  imitated  by 
the  same  nation ;  and  even  in  France,-  whither  reputation  travels 
slower  than  to  any  countrj*^  except  China,  we  have  seen  copies  of 
the  works  of  Geoi^  Cruikshank. 
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He  in  return  has  cotnpliinent«l  tlie  Frencb  by  iUuRtretiag  a 
couple  of  Lives  of  Nnpoteon,  awl  tlie  "  Life  in  Paris  "  before  men- 
tioued  He  has  alw  iiia>le  <lesignB  for  Victor  Hugo's  "Haos  of 
Iceland."  Strnn^.'e  wild  etitliings  were  those,  on  a  strange,  mad 
subject ;  not  bo  good  in  our  notion  as  ttie  designs  lor  the  GemuiD 
books,  tlie  peculiar  humour  of  which  latter  Mcemed  to  Buit  the 
artist  exai^tly.  There  in  a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  ridiculous 
in  these,  which  perjietuiilly  excites  and  keeps  awake  the  reader'a 
attention  ;  the  German  writer  and  the  English  artist  seem  to  hare 
an  entire  faith  in  their  subject.  The  reailer,  no  doubt,  remembere 
the  awful  jiassnge  in  "  Peter  Srhlemilil,"  where  the  little  gentleman 
purchases  tlie  shadow  of  that  hero — "  Have  the  kindnew,  noble  air, 
to  examine  and  try  this  bag."  "  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  drew  thence  a  tolerably  largo  bng  of  Cordovan  leather,  to  which 
a  couple  of  thongs  were  fixed.  I  took  it  from  him,  and  immediately 
counted  out  ten  gdld  pieces,  and  ten  more,  and  tsn  more,  and  still 
other  ten,  whereupon  I  heid  out  my  haml  to  him.  Done,  aaid  I, 
it  is  a  bargain ;  you  sliall  have  my  shadow  for  your  bag.  The 
bargain  was  concluded ;  he  knelt  down  before  me,  and  I  saw  bim 
with  a  wonderful  neatness  take  my  shadow  from  head  to  fiiot, 
lightly  lift  it  up  from  the  grass,  i-oll  and  fold  it  up  neatly,  and  at 
last  pocket  it  He  then  rose  up,  Iwwed  to  me  once  more,  and 
Wiilked  away  again,  disappearing  behinit  the  roee-bushes.  I  don't 
know,  but  I  thuught  I  hoanl  him  laughing  a  little,  I,  however, 
kept  fiist  hol<l  of  the  bag.  Everything  around  me  was  bright  in 
tbe  sun,  and  as  yet  I  gave  do  thought  to  what  I  had  done." 

Tliis  marvellous  event,  narrated  hy  Peter  with  such  a  &ith- 
ful  circumstiiutiul  detail,  is  painted  by  Cruikshank  in  tbe  moat 
wonderful  poetic  way,  with  that  happy  mixture  of  the  real  and 
superOiLtural  tliat  makes  the  narrative  so  curious,  and  like  truth. 
The  sun  is  shining  with  the  utmost  brilliancy  in  a,  great  quiet  park 
or  garden ;  there  is  a  palace  in  the  back^Tound,  and  a  statue  bask- 
ing in  tlie  sun  quite  lonely  and  melancholy  ;  there  is  a  sun-dial,  on 
which  is  a  deep  shadow,  ami  in  the  front  stands  Peter  Schlemihl, 
bill;  in  band:  the  old  gentlemau  is  down  on  his  knees  to  him, 
and  has  jutt  lifted  olf  the  ground  the  ihadoio  of  one  teg;  he  ia 
going  to  fold  it  back  neatly,  as  one  does  the  tails  of  a  coat,  and 
will  stow  it,  without  any  creases  or  crumples,  along  with  the  othn 
black  garments  that  lie  in  that  immense  pocket  of  his.  Cruikshank 
has  designeil  all  this  as  if  he  hud  a  very  Hcriuus  belief  in  the  story  ; 
he  laughs,  to  be  sure,  but  one  fimcies  that  he  is  a  little  frightened 
in  hia  heart,  in  spite  of  nil  his  fun  and  joking. 

The  German  tales  we  have  mentioned  Wfore.  "The  Prince 
riding  on    the  Fox,"  "Huns  in    Luck,"  "The    Fiddler  and   hia 
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Goaee,"  "  Heads  nff,"  are  all  drawings  whicli,  albeit  not  befon  ua 
DOT,  DOT  aeeD  for  t«n  years,  remain  indelibly  fixed  on  the  memorr. 
"  Ututt  dm  etira  Rumjxlstilzeheit?"  There  site  the  Queen  on 
her  throne,  BmTDunded  br  grinning  beef«tten,  and  little  Kumpel- 
■liltekin  stampe  his  foot  through  the  floor  in  the  eiceta  of  hia 
tremendooB  dpspair.  In  one  of  thew  German  tales,  if  we 
remember  rightlr,  there  is  an  account  of  a  little  orphan  who 
is  carried  Away  by  a  pitfbg  foirj  for  a  term  of  seTen  yeare,  and 
paning  that  period  of  Bweet  apprenticeship  among  the  imps  and 
aprites  of  fairy-lanil.  Has  our  artist  been  among  the  same  coed- 
panj,  anil  brouglit  back  their  portraite  in  his  skct4?b-book  t  He  is 
the  only  desi^er  fkii^-Iand  lias  had.  Callot's  imp*,  for  all  their 
■KangrnrsB,  are  only  of  the  earth  earthy.  Fuseli's  fairies  belong 
to  the  infernal  regions :  tliey  are  monstrous,  lurid,  and  hideoualy 
melancholy.  Mr.  Cmikshank  alone  has  tiad  a  tnie  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  "  little  people."  They  arc  something  like 
men  and  women,  and  yet  not  fle«li  and  blooil ;  they  are  Liughing 
and  misrhievouB,  but  why  we  know  not.  Mr.  Cmikshank,  how- 
ever, has  had  sonic  dream  or  the  other,  or  else  a  natural  mysterioua 
instiiict  (as  the  Scherin  of  Prevorst  hail  for  beholding  ghosts),  or 
else  some  preternatural  fairy  revetalion,  which  has  made  him 
acquainteil  with  the  looks  and  ways  of  the  fantastical  subjecte  of 
Oberon  and  Titania. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  no  fairy  portraits ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  ran  descend  lower  than  fairy-lonil,  and  have  seen  some  fine 
spedmeos  of  devils.  One  has  already  been  raised,  and  the  reader 
has  seen  him  tempting  a  fat  Duti'li  burgomaster,  in  an  aodent 
gloomy  markct-plarc,  such  as  George  CniiksLank  can  draw  aa 
well  as  Mr.  Prnut,  Air.  Nash,  or  any  man  living.  There  is  our 
fHend  once  more ;  our  friend  the  burgomaster,  in  a  highly  excited 
state,  and  nmning  as  hanl  as  his  great  legs  will  carry  him,  with 
our  mutual  enemy  at  his  taiL 

What  are  the  betej  will  that  long-legge<l  bond-holder  of  a 
deril  come  up  with  the  honest  Dutchman  1  It  serves  him  right : 
why  did  he  put  his  name  to  stamped  paper?  And  yet  we  sboidd 
not  wonder  if  some  lucky  chance  should  turn  up  in  the  burgo- 
master's favour,  and  his  infernal  creditor  lose  his  labour  ;  for  one 
■o  proverbially  cunning  as  yonder  tall  individual  with  the  saucer 
eyes,  it  must  be  confcsseil  that  he  has  been  very  often  outwitted. 

There  is,  for  in.stonre,  the  case  of  "  The  Gentleman  in  Black," 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  our  artist.  A  young  French  gentle- 
man, by  name  &I.  Desonge,  who  having  expemled  his  patrimony 
in  a  variety  of  taverns  and  gaming-housea,  was  one  <lay  pondering 
upon  the  exhausted  state  of  his  finances,  and  utterly  at  a  less 
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to  think  how  be  should  provide  means  for  ftttora  support, 
exclaimed,  very  naturally,  "What  tbe  devil  shall  I  dot*  He 
h«d  no  sooner  Bpoken  thoo  a  GEinxEiuir  m  Biace  mado  hit 
appearance,  vhose  authentic  portrait  Mr.  Cniikshank  has  bad 
the  honour  to  paint.  This'  gentleman  produced  a  black-edged 
book  out  of  a  black  bag;  Bome  blark-edged  pepere  tied  up  vith 
black  cnpe,  and  pitting  dovm  fomiliarly  opposite  M.  Deaong^ 
began  conversing  with  him  on  tbe  atate  of  bis  affiiirs. 

It  is  needless  to  state  what  was  the  result  of  the  intoriew. 
M.  Deeonge  was  induced  bj  tlie  gentleman  to  sign  his  name  to 
one  of  the  blaclt-nlgcd  psi)erB,  an<t  found  himself  at  the  close 
of  the  converastion  to  be  posaesscd  of  an  unlimited  command  of 
capital.  This  amingcnicnt  completed,  the  Gentleman  in  Black 
posted  (in  an  extraonlJDarily  nipid  manner)  from  Paria  to  London, 
^ro  found  a  young  EugliKh  merchant  in  exactly  tbe  same  situation 
in  which  M.  DcHongc  hail  lieen,  and  concluded  a  bargain  with  the 
Briton  of  exactly  the  same  nature. 

The  book  goes  on  to  relute  how  these  young  men  spent  tha 
money  so  miraculously  handed  over  to  them,  and  how  both,  vben 
the  period  drew  near  that  was  to  witness  tbe  performance  of  iAeir 
part  of  the  bargitin,  grew  melancholy,  wretched,  nay,  so  absolutely 
dishonourable  as  to  seek  for  every  means  of  breaking  through  their 
agreement.  The  Englishman  living  in  a  country  where  the  lawyen 
are  more  astute  than  any  other  lawyers  in  the  world,  took  tbe 
advice  of  a  Mr.  Bagshy,  of  Lyon's  Inn  ;  whose  name,  as  wc  cannot 
And  it  in  the  "  law  List,"  wc  presume  t-o  be  fictitious.     Who  could 

it  be  that  was  a  matcli  for  the  devil  t     Lord very  likely ;  we 

shall  not  give  his  name,  but  let  every  reader  of  this  Beview  fill  up 
tho  blitRk  aceonling  to  his  own  fancy,  and  on  comparing  it  with  tbe 
copy  purchased  by  his  neighbours,  ho  will  find  that  fifteen  out  ol 
twenty  have  written  <lnwn  tlic  same  honoured  name. 

Well,  the  Oentleman  in  Black  was  anxious  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  bond.  The  parties  met  at  Mr,  Bagsby'a  chainbere  to  con- 
sult, tho  Black  Qentlcman  foolishly  thinking  that  he  could  act  as 
his  own  counsel,  and  fearing  no  attorney  alive.  But  mark  the 
MUpsriortty  of  British  law,  and  see  how  the  block  pettift^ger  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  Bogshy  simply  stated  tliat  he  would  take  tha  case  into 
Chani'ery,  anil  his  antagonist,  utterly  humiliated  and  defeated, 
refuHcil  to  move  a  step  farther  in  tho  matter. 

And  now  the  French  gentleman,  M.  Desonge,  hearing  of  his 
friend's  csciLjie,  beciitio  anxious  to  be  free  from  his  own  rash  engsge- 
ments.  He  employed  the  Mine  roundel  who  had  been  succesBful  in 
the  former  instance,  but  the  Gentleman  in  Black  was  a  great  deal 
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wiser  bj  this  timey  and  whether  M.  Desonge  escaped,  or  whether  he 
is  now  in  that  extensive  place  which  is  paved  with  good  intentions, 
we  shall  not  say.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  know  had  better 
purchase  the  book  wherein  all  these  interesting  matten  are  duly 
set  down.  There  is  one  more  diabolical  picture  in  our  budget, 
engraved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  same  dexterous  artist  who  has 
rendered  the  former  dtablertes  so  well. 

We  may  mention  Mr.  Thompson's  name  as  among  the  first  of 
the  engravers  to  whom  Cruikshank's  designs  have  been  entrusted ; 
and  next  to  him  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  such  arbitrary 
distinctions)  we  may  place  Mr.  Williams;  and  the  reader  is  not 
possibly  aware  of  the  immense  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
rendering  of  these  little  sketches,  which,  traced  by  the  designer  in 
a  few  hours,  require  weeks'  labour  from  the  engraver.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  has  not  been  educated  in  the  regular  schools  of  drawing  (very 
luckily  for  him,  as  we  think),  and  consequently  has  had  to  make 
a  manner  for  himself  which  is  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other 
draftsman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  mechanical  about  it ;  to 
produce  his  particular  effects  he  uses  his  own  particular  lines,  which 
are  queer,  firee,  fantastical,  and  must  be  followed  in  all  their 
infinite  twists  and  vagaries  by  the  careful  tool  of  the  engraver. 
Those  three  lovely  heads,  for  instance,  imagined  out  of  the  rinds 
of  lemons,  are  worth  examining,  not  so  much  for  the  jovial  humour 
and  wonderful  variety  of  feature  exhibited  in  these  darling  counte- 
nances as  for  the  engraver's  part  of  the  work.  See  the  infinite 
delicate  cross-lines  and  hatchings  which  he  is  obliged  to  render; 
let  him  go,  not  a  hair's  breadth,  but  the  hundredth  part  of  a  hair's 
breadth,  beyond  the  given  line,  and  the  feeling  of  it  is  ruine<l.  He 
receives  these  little  dots  and  specks,  and  fantastical  quirks  of  the 
pencil,  and  cuts  away  with  a  little  knife  round  each,  not  too  much 
nor  too  little.  Antonio's  pound  of  flesh  did  not  puzzle  the  Jew  so 
much ;  and  so  well  does  the  engraver  succeed  at  last,  that  we 
never  remember  to  have  met  with  a  single  artist  who  did  not  vow 
that  the  wood-cutter  had  utterly  ruined  his  design. 

Of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Williams  we  have  spoken  as  the  first 
engravers  in  point  of  rank ;  however,  the  regulations  of  professional 
precedence  are  certainly  very  difficult,  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
we  shall  not  endeavour  to  class.  Why  should  the  artists  who 
executed  the  cuts  of  the  admirable  "  Three  Courses  "  yield  the  pas 
to  anyone  ? 

There,  for  instance,  is  an  engraving  by  Mr.  Landells,  nearly  as 
good  in  our  opinion  as  the  very  best  wood-cut  that  ever  was  made 
after  Gruikshank,  and  curiously  happy  in  rendering  the  artist's 
peculiar  manner  :  this  cut  does  not  come  from  the  facetious  publica- 
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ttoDS  whicb  we  have  mnsalted:  tut  i*  a  contribatloii  by  Ur. 
Cmikshanlc  to  an  elaborate  ami  epleodkl  botanical  irork  upon  the 
Orrhklacec  of  Mexioo,  bj  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bateman  despatdted 
■nme  cxtremelT  cboii.«  muU  uf  this  valiuUe  plant  to  a  friend  in 
Englaod,  wbo,  on  the  arrival  of  the  cace,  ranugned  it  to  his 
gardener  to  unpai-k.  A  great  deal  of  anxietj  with  regard  to  tlie 
contents  was  manifnted  by  all  CMiMmed,  but  on  the  lid  of  the  box 
bring  removed,  tUere  i^ued  frum  it  three  or  four  fine  specimena  of 
the  eoormouB  Bl»tt«  beetle  that  had  been  preying  upon  the  plants 
during'  the  voyage;  against  theee  the  j^ardeaeie,  the  grooms,  the 
poitera,  and  the  porters'  children  iaeueil  forth  in  arms,  and  this 
scene  tlie  artist  hua  immortaliseiL 

We  have  spuken  of  Che  aiiniirablc  way  in  which  Mr.  Otuikshank 
has  depicteil  Irish  character  and  Ciicltuey  character :  English  country 
character  is  quite  as  faithfiiUj  delineated  in  the  pcraon  of  the  StMit 
porteresa  and  b<^r  cbildren,  and  of  the  "  Chawbacoa "  with  the 
shovel,  on  whose  face  is  written  "  Ziinimenetaheer."  Cbawbacm 
appears  in  another  plate,  or  else  Chiiwbaeon'a  brother.  He  has 
come  up  to  Lunnan,  and  is  looking  about  bim  at  nuicea. 

How  distinct  are  these  nistica  from  those  whom  we  hare  just 
been  examining !  They  hang  about  the  purlieus  of  tlie  metropolia : 
Brook  Green,  Epsom,  Greenwich,  Ascot,  Gooilwood,  are  their 
haunts.  They  visit  London  professionally  once  a  year,  and  tJiat  ia 
at  the  time  of  Bartholomew  fiiir.  How  one  may  spectilate  opon 
the  diffeient  degrees  of  rascality,  as  exhibited  in  each  bc«  of  the 
thimblerigging  trio,  and  form  little  histories  for  these  worthiea, 
cliarming  Newgate  romances,  such  as  have  been  of  late  the  fashion  I 
Is  any  man  so  blind  that  he  cannot  see  the  exact  face  that  it  writh- 
ing under  the  thimblerigged  hero's  hat  T  Like  Timanthee  of  old, 
our  artist  expresses  great  ]iaiwions  without  the  aid  of  the  biuoan 
countenance.  There  is  another  specimen — a  street  row  of  inebriated 
bottles.  la  there  any  nee<I  of  having  a  face  afler  this  t  "  Come 
on ! "  says  Claret-bottle,  a  dashing,  genteel  fellow,  with  bis  bat  on 
one  ear — "Come  on  I  hits  any  man  a  mind  to  tap  met"  Claret- 
bottle  is  a  little  screwed  (as  one  may  sec  by  his  legs),  but  flill  of 
gaiety  and  courage;  not  so  that  stout,  apoplectic  Botttfrof-nim, 
who  has  staggered  against  the  wall,  ami  has  hia  hand  upon  his 
liver:  the  felion*  hurts  himself  with  smoking,  that  is  clear,  and  ia 
as  sick  aa  uck  can  l>e.  See,  Purt  is  making  away  from  the  Btonn, 
and  Double  X  ia  aa  flat  as  ditch-water.  Against  tbese^  p-wtal  in 
their  white  robes,  the  sober  watchmen  come. 

Our  artist  then  con  cover  up  faces,  and  yet  show  them  quite 
clearly,  aa  in  the  thimblerig  group ;  or  he  ran  do  withont  faces 
aitogetlier;  or  he  can,  at  a  pinch,  provide  a  countenance  for  a 
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W«  kre  tb«M  pirtnra  w  tiat  it  u  hard  to  put  o^  and  «e  still 
fcodlj  ewIarDur  to  boU  ob,  but  thii  wiU  wmd,  brareU,  most  fan 
qiokeii  hj  the  test  timb  at  la^  ami  co  ^noil-fiTc,  fanr*  wood-rata  : 
we  i«i  quite  a  aadDew  in  aminz  to  the  lut  of  ottr  coDectiaii. 

In  the  earlier  namben  of  tbe  Comie  Almamae  all  the  mauicn 
sad  emtoma  of  LondaaBa  that  wookl  aSbrsl  food  for  fim  wen  noted 
ilawB ;  and  if  during  the  Lut  tvo  jan  the  mjvtenoaa  penooage 
wbo^  nnder  tbe  title  of"  Ri^um  FtnuuiloH,"  eompDn  thm  epbemeria, 
haa  been  cnnpelled  to  resort  to  romancir  tdea,  wv  miHt  ssppoee 
that  he  did  ao  becaa«e  the  great  metropolis  vas  exhaosted,  and  it 
waa  neeenarjr  to  diKOver  new  worlds  in  the  cloud  lanl  of  &ocj.  Tbe 
cbaneter  of  3[r.  Stabba,  vho  tnade  his  appeatance  in  tbe  Alatanae 
tor  1S39,  bad,  «e  think,  gmt  merit,  altbou^  his  adventmes  wera 
Bomewbat  of  too  tnu.'ical  a  deKripdiMi  to  proToke  pore  loagfater. 

We  ahonld  be  glail  to  derote  a  few  poses  to  tbe  **  lUostrations 
of  Time,"  the  "Sfrapi  anil  Sketdwa,"  ami  tbe  "lUastrationa  «rf 
Pbrenolog7,"  which  are  amon:;  tbe  most  fonioua  of  oar  artist's 
pabUcations ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  new  terms  of  iMxise, 
as  find  tbem  one  must,  when  reriewiu;  Mr.  Cruikahank'B  publica- 
tion*, aixl  more  diffii-nit  etill  (u  the  reader  of  this  notice  will  no 
doubt  bare  perceived  for  himself  long  since)  to  translate  bia  deugn 
into  words,  and  go  to  tbe  printer's  box  for  a  descriptioD  of  all  that 
fun  and  humonr  which  the  artist  can  produce  bj  a  ^w  skilful  tarns 
of  his  neeilla  A  famous  article  upon  (he  "  lUnstratiaos  of  Time  " 
^>peared  some  dozen  yeaTS  since  in  DI'Kheood*  Magasime,  oS  wbi<di 
the  eonductoTS  hare  always  been  great  aduiireis  of  our  artist,  as 
became  men  of  honour  ami  genius.  To  these  grand  qualities  do  not 
let  it  be  suppoael  that  we  arc  laying  claim,  but,  thank  heaToi, 
Oruikshank's  biimour  is  no  ^mhI  and  benevolent  that  soy  man  must 
lore  it,  and  on  thb  score  we  ni;iy  speitk  na  well  aa  another. 

Thou  there  are  the  "  Oreeiiwich  Uaspit.il  "  ilcsigns,  which  must 
not  be  passed  over.  "  Greenwich  Houpital "  is  a  hearty,  good- 
n.itured  book,  in  ths  Tiira  Oih^lin  school,  treating  of  the  virtues  of 
Britinh  tain,  in  approred  nautical  lan^'iuu,'e.  Tbe?  maul  Frenchmen 
and  Spaniards,  they  go  out  in  brigs  snd  take  frigatra,  they  relieve 
women  in  distress,  and  are  yanl-arni  ami  yanl-orniing,  athwart- 
h.iwsing,  tnarlinspiking,  binnacling,  and  helm*a-a-leeing,  as  honest 
seamen  invitriably  do,  in  nciveln,  on  the  atsge,  and  doubtless  on 
board  ship.  This  wc  cannot  take  upon  us  to  eay,  but  the  artist, 
like  a  true  En^^lishman  as  he  is,  loves  dearly  these  brave  guardians 
nf  Old  England,  and  chronicles  their  rare  or  fanciful  exploits  witb 
the  greatest  goodwill.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  noble  bead  of 
Ifebton  in  the  "  Family  Librar>',"  an'l  thf^y  wilt,  we  are  sure,  think 
with  us  that  the  designer  miut  have  felt  and  loved  what  he  drew. 
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imasfiL  uBilirnn   saas  le  iaii  •0£rrr«s  fruK  lae 

i^ftm.  •fc^rftu'  ^  j^  ^2k£  w.t*tL     Otee  «Ma^  laifiHe  %Bns 

M9iiacintain»  -vt^  •«k'a.  <^  lo.     Cn.  ana  H:cui&i  «im[M 

Vbatm  paaii  iirnns  -if  Piz»'.a.  Aaiaui.  aa»£  S^in  ^^..^^^j., 
z.  J'.nn^.iaa  liTJ^L 

t,>  3B  saos  Mr.  Crs£ciiLiax  7»:fcZ7  <s<asi»i  lae  ia^  asia  ;&iii2 
JLi!inr>*rLL,  m  is  ▼<?%  oLy  fvs  v  :rii  <■>  ix.     Les  aat  roiiaer  cf 

lift  sum  pisrwftii  i3»i  h^i  s  cai 

kit  veD03nh^a  'j[  vut  tue  f    Gccnt  CnckiOAKJ:*  ;«' 

— ve  ^T<e  cb£j  beiiR  ae  KScf s  ere  tee  fae  pok&a  «f 
CWrMMiar :  toe  fc«)r  vrvtek  ccmztM^  vbier  tke  Icate  jr^  «» 
fine  -vxvvi  ccow  rauiai;  a,  and  tke  Ikmib  an  wiirai^  av^J  >b  s^ 
^:i&  cf  tae  ^tocs  rv^Likft  fiuiek  vmscnL     AmA  kc  sit  ■&■ 

2e  flf  xke  BSEikr  <m  mt  IkuKsk  aai  be 
re  bfxlaui  tfae  aztirt:' *  deaeripckB  ii 
aiii  vui  A  nal  gecxai  iv  tte  tonbie  a«  wQ  as  fv 
coe  ra'HCTrwi  tie  iarsia  &ai  ;  kcw  avU  ii  tae  pooB  cf  the  oU 
zry4Bt,  %  Sew  o^lsm  dzsaumm^  froB  t^  kaoKs  Wcc  a*!  tkcvc^  l«t 
it'X  vkia  t»  M  nAected  ott  the  v^ifio-  at  aQ,  viiek  ia  too  tariid 
giCTtg :  a  irtas  Learr  nek  of  dmAi  gpm 

tke 
6e 

to  deacribe  tke  fay  of  the 
i&'ini,  #%aek  Xr.  Craskafiaak 
%&  ;cc{o»  JOB  vitk  the 
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BwliDg  on  a  dark  night  upon  the  Tli^iurn :  "  the  ripple  of  the 
water,"  "  the  darkling  current,"  "  the  imiiHtinrtively  Been  cnift," 
"the  ■olemn  dhailowa,"  and  other  phenoiuenii  visible  on  riven  at 
night  are  detailed  (witk  not  unskiU'ul  rhetoric)  iu  order  to  bring 
the  reader  into  a  proper  frame  of  minJ  for  the  deeper  glcnm  and 
horror  which  is  to  ensue.  Then  follow  pages  of  description.  "  As 
Roland  sprang  to  the  helm,  and  gave  the  signal  for  purauit,  a  war 
like  a  volley  of  ordnance  W!U  heard  aluft,  and  the  wind  again  buret 
its  boD<tage.  A  moment  before  the  surface  of  the  stream  was  aa 
black  as  iuk.  It  waa  now  whitening,  hissing,  and  seething,  like  an 
enormous  cauldron.  The  blast  ouce  more  awept  over  the  agitated 
river,  whirled  off  the  sheets  of  foam,  scattered  them  &r  and  wide  in 
rain-droiM,  and  left  the  nging  torrent  blacker  than  before^  Deatnio- 
tion  everywhere  marked  the  course  of  the  gale.  Steeplca  toppled 
anil  towers  reeled  beneath  its  fury.  All  was  darkness,  horror,  con- 
fusion, ruin.  Men  flcil  from  their  tottering  liabitatious  and  returned 
to  them,  scareil  by  greater  danger.  The  end  of  the  world  seemed 
at  hand.  .  .  .  The  hurricane  had  now  reached  its  climax.  The 
bhist  ehriekcil,  as  if  exulting  in  its  wratliful  mission.  Stunning 
and  continuous,  the  din  seemed  almost  to  take  away  the  power  of 
hearing.  He  who  had  faced  the  gale  iBviUd  /laiv  been  intUtiUljf 
ttified,"  &c.  &c.  See  with  what  a  tremendous  war  of  words  (and 
good  loud  words  too ;  Ur.  Ainswurth's  description  is  a  good  and 
spirited  one)  the  author  is  oblignl  to  puur  in  upon  the  render  before 
he  can  effect  his  purjmse  upon  the  latter,  and  inspire  him  with  a 
proper  terrur.  The  painter  dues  it  at  a  glauce,  and  old  Wood's 
dilemma  in  the  midst  of  Umt  tremendous  storm,  with  the  little 
infont  at  his  bosom,  is  remembered  afterwards,  not  from  the  words, 
but  from  the  visible  image  of  them  that  the  artist  has  left  ua. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  glance  through  the 
whole  of  the  "Jiick  Sheppard"  plates,  which  are  among  the  most 
finished  and  the  most  successful  of  Ur.  Cruikshank's  performances, 
and  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  them.  Let  us  begin  with 
finrling  fiiult  with  No.  1,  "Ur.  Wood  offers  to  ailopt  little  Jack 
She]ipanl."  A  poor  print,  on  a  poor  subject ;  the  figure  of  the 
woman  not  as  careAiIly  designed  as  it  might  l>e,  and  the  expreasioD 
of  tlie  eyes  (not  an  uncommon  fault  with  our  artist)  mucb  carica- 
tured. The  print  ia  cut  up,  to  use  the  artbt'a  phrase,  by  tha 
number  of  accessories  which  the  engraver  has  thought  proper,  after 
the  author's  elaborate  description,  elaborately  to  reproduce.  The 
plate  of  "Wild  discovering  Darrell  in  the  lofl"  ia  admirable — 
ghastly,  terrible,  and  the  treatment  of  it  extraordinarily  skilfid, 
minute,  and  hold.  The  intrinicies  of  the  tile-work,  and  tiie  mys- 
terious twinkling  of  light  among  the  beams,  are  excellentiy  felt 
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and  rprK^PHHl ;  and  one  sees  lioro,  as  in  tlio  two  next  plates  of  tlio 
Ftcrni  an'l  murder,  what  a  fine  eye  the  artist  has,  wliat  a  skilful 
hand,  and  what  a  sympatliy  for  the  wild  and  dreadful.     As  a  mere 
imitatioQ  of  nature,  the  clouds  and  the  bridge  in  the  murder  ])icture 
may  be  examined  by  painters  who  make  far  higher  pretensions 
tlum  Mr.  Cruiksbank.     In  point  of  workmanship  they  are  equally 
good,  the  manner  quite  unaffected,  the  effect  produced  without  any 
violent  contrast,  the  whole  scene  evidently  well  and  philosophically 
arranged  in  the  artist's  brain,  before  he  began  to  put  it  upon  copper. 
The  &mous  drawing  of  *'  Jack  carving  the  name  on  the  beam," 
which  has  been  transferred  to  half  the  play-bills  in  town,  is  over- 
loaded with  accessories,  as  the  first  plate ;  but  they  are  much  better 
arranged  than  in  the  last-named  engraving,  and  do  not  injinre  the 
effect  of  the  principal  figure.     Remark,  too,  the  conscientiousness 
of  the  artist,  and  that  shrewd  pervading  idea  of  form  which  is  one 
of  his  principal  characteristics.     Jack  is  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
implements  of  his  profession ;  he  stands  on  a  regidar  carpenter's 
table :  away  in  the  shadow  under  it  lie  shavings  and  a  couple  of 
carpenter's  hampers.     The  glue-pot,  the  mallet,  the  chisel-handle, 
the  planes,  the  saws,  the  hone  with  its  cover,  and  the  other  para- 
phernalia are  all    represented   with    extraordinary  accuracy  and 
forethought.     The  man's  mind  has  retained  the  exact  drawing  of 
all  these  minute  objects  (unconsciously  perhaps  to  himself),  but 
we  can  see  with  what  keen  eyes  he  must  go  through  the  world, 
and  what  a  fund  of  facts  (as  such  a  knowledge  of  the  shape  of 
objects  is  in  his  profession)  this  keen  student  of  nature  has  stored 
away  in  his  brain.     In  the  next  plate,  where  Jack  is  escaping  from 
his  mistress,  the  figure  of  that  lady,  one  of  the  deepest  of  the 
PaOvKoXiroL,  strikes  us  as  disagreeable  and  unrefined ;    that  of 
Winifred  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  pretty  and  graceful ;  and  Jack's 
puzzled,  slinking  look  must  not  be  forgotten.     All  the  accessories 
are  good,  and  the  apartment  has  a  snug,  cosy  air;  which  is  not 
remarkable,  except  that  it  shows  how  faithfully  the  designer  has 
performed  his  work,  and  how  curiously  he  has  entered  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  subject. 

Master  Thames  Darrell,  the  handsome  young  man  of  the  book, 
is,  in  Mr.  Cruikshank's  portraits  of  hin),  no  favourite  of  ouis.     The 
lad  seems  to  whh  to  make  up  for  the  natimil  insignificance  of  his 
face  by  fix>wning  on  all  occasions  most  portentously.     This 
figure,  borrowed  from  the  compositor's  desk,  will  give  a  ^  ^ 
notion  of  what  we  mean.     Wild's  fieice  is  too  violent  for        I 
the  great  man  of  history  (if  we  may  call  Fielding  history), 
but  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  ranting,  frowning,  braggadocio 
character  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  given  him. 
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The  "  Interior  of  Willeadea  Churdi '  ia  exwUait  u  ft  eompori- 
turn,  umI  ■  piece  of  artistical  workoianship ;  the  groapa  are  well 
vnnged ;  and  the  figure  of  Mn.  SLeppard  looking  round  alarmed, 
M  her  ton  ia  robbing  the  dandj  Kneebon^  ia  charmiu^  umple, 
and  unaflected.  Not  to  "  Mrs.  Sheppard  ill  in  bed,"  wluue  fitce  ia 
■erewed  ap  to  an  ezpresBian  vutlj  too  tragic.  The  little  >^iinpM  oi 
the  church  seen  Uirough  the  cqien  door  of  the  room  is  very  beauti- 
fol  and  poetical :  it  is  in  auch  small  hiota  that  an  artist  especiallT 
excels ;  they  are  the  morals  which  h«  lovea  to  append  to  his  atcaies, 
and  an  almys  appropriate  and  wdrome.  The  boozing-ken  is  nut 
to  our  Uking ;  Mn.  Sheppaid  is  there  with  her  horri&ed  eyebrows 
again.  Why  this  exaggeration — is  it  oecesaary  for  the  pablici 
We  think  not,  or  if  they  require  such  exdtement,  let  our  artist, 
like  a  b^e  painter  aa  he  is,  teach  them  better  thinga.* 

The  "  ^cape  from  WiUesden  Cage  "  is  excellent ;  the  "  Burj^ry 
in  Wood's  house  "  has  not  less  merit ;  "  Mrs.  Sheppard  in  Bedlam," 
a  ghastly  picture  indeed,  is  finely  conceived,  but  not,  as  we  fancy, 
■o  carefully  executed ;  it  would  be  better  for  a  little  more  careful 
dntwing  in  the  female  figure. 

"Jack  sitting  for  his  picture"  is  a  very  pleasing  group,  and 
aavouTB  of  the  majiner  of  Hogarth,  who  ia  introduced  in  the 
company.  The  "Murder  of  Trenchard"  must  be  noUced  too  aa 
remarkable  for  the  efiect  and  terriUe  Tigour  which  the  utist  has 
given  to  the  scene.  The  "  Willesdea  Cburchyanl "  has  great  merit 
too,  but  the  gems  of  the  book  are  the  little  vignettes  illustrating 
the  escape  from  Newgate.  Here,  toi^  much  anatomical  care  of 
drawing  is  not  required;  the  figures  ore  so  small  that  the  outline 
and  attitude  need  only  to  be  indicateil,  and  the  designer  has  pro- 
duced a  series  of  figures  quite  remarkabls  for  reality  and  poetry 
too.  There  are  no  lesa  than  ten  of  Jack's  (eats  so  described  by  Mr. 
Cniikshank.  (Let  us  say  a  word  here  in  praise  of  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  carried  us  through  the  adventure.) 
Here  is  Jack  clattering  up  the  chimney,  now  peeriog  into  the  lonely 
red  room,  now  opening  "  the  door  between  the  rai  room  and  the 
chspeL"      What  a  wild,  fierce,  scared  look   he  has,   the  young 

*  A  gmtlemui  (irhaM  wit  !■  m  calabntod  thai  ona  thoatd  ba  Tery  cantiaiu 
is  rapeating  bU  (tori«a)  gave  the  vriMr  a  eoad  iUiutrBtioD  of  tba  jihiloaophj 

ol  aiSBgamtioo.     Mr. mi  one*  bebind  the  Kcnm  at  the  Opars  when  the 

eoene^biften  were  preparing  (or  the  hellat  Flora  via  to  aleep  QTider  a  bu^h, 
wbamra  were  growing  a  nuinber  of  roMs,  sad  oniidxt  which  wiu  fluttering  a 
gay  corej  ot  bnttarflie*.  In  aiie  the  roaei  exceeded  the  moat  aipnnaiire  aiin- 
flowan,  kod  tbs  butter€iea  ware  ■■  Inrf^  u  cockod  hats ; — the  Kaoe-ihiftat 

explained  to  Ur. ,  who  aakad  the  rauon  why  everjlhiiuK  wu  lo  magnilnd, 

that  the  galleriea  oould  Darar  lea  the  objacla  nnlea  they  wrro  enomioaily  ai- 
aggeitttad.     How  many  of  our  writan  and  dwrignen  work  (or  the  giUerieal 
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raffian,  as  cautiously  he  steps  in,  holding  light  his  bar  of  iron.  You 
can  see  by  his  &ce  how  his  heart  is  beating !  If  any  one  were 
there !  but  no !  And  this  is  a  very  fine  characteristic  of  the  prints, 
the  extreme  loneliness  of  them  alL  Not  a  soul  is  there  to  disturb 
him — ^woe  to  him  who  should — and  Jack  drives  in  the  chapel  gate, 
and  shatters  down  the  passage  door,  and  there  you  have  him  on 
the  leads.  Up  he  goes !  it  is  but  a  spring  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
blanket,  and  he  is  gone — abtit,  evasit,  eruptt  I  Mr.  Wild  must 
catch  him  agiiin  if  he  can. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  famous  designs  to  that,  work.*  The  sausage  scene  at 
Fagin's,  Nancy  seizing  the  boy ;  that  capital  piece  of  humour,  Mr. 
Bumble's  courtship,  which  is  even  better  in  Cruikshank's  version 
than  in  Boz's  exquisite  account  of  the  interview;  Sykes's  &rewell 
to  the  dog;  and  the  Jew, — the  dreadful  Jew — that  Cruikshank 
drew  i  What  a  fine  touching  picture  of  melancholy  desolation  is 
that  of  Sykes  and  the  dog !  The  poor  cur  is  not  too  well  drawn, 
the  landscape  is  stifif  and  formal;  but  in  this  case  the  fiiults,  if 
fiiults  they  be,  of  execution  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  effect 
of  the  picture :  it  has  a  strange,  wild,  dreary,  broken-hearted  look ; 
we  fancy  we  see  the  landscape  as  it  must  have  appeared  to  Sykes, 
when  ghastly  and  with  bloodshot  eyes  he  looked  at  it  As  for  the 
Jew  in  the  dungeon,  let  us  say  nothing  of  it — what  can  we  say  to 
describe  it  7  What  a  fine  homely  poet  is  the  man  who  can  produce 
this  little  world  of  mirth  or  woe  for  us !  Does  he  elaborate  his 
effects  by  slow  process  of  thought,  or  do  they  come  to  him  by 
instinct!  Does  the  painter  ever  arrange  in  his  brain  an  image  so 
comi)1ete,  that  he  afterwards  can  copy  it  exactly  on  the  canvas,  or 
does  the  hand  work  in  spite  of  him  ! 

A  great  deal  of  this  random  work  of  course  every  artist  has  done 
in  his  time ;  many  men  produce  effects  of  which  they  never  dreamed, 
and  strike  off  excellences,  haphazard,  which  gain  for  them  reputa- 
tion ;  but  a  fine  quality  in  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  quality  of  his 
success,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  the  extraordinary  earnestness  and 
good  faith  witli  which  he  executes  all  he  attempts — the  ludicrous, 
the  polite,  the  low,  the  terrible.  In  the  second  of  these  he  often, 
in  our  fancy,  fails,  his  figures  lacking  elegance  and  descending  to 
caricature ;  but  there  is  something  fine  in  this  too :  it  is  good  that 
he  should  fail,  that  he  should  have  these  honest  naive  notions 
regarding  the  beau  moTide^  the  characteristics  of  which  a  namby- 
pamby  tea-party  painter  could  hit  off  fiir  better  thiin  he.  He  is 
a  great  deal  too  downright  and  manly  to  appreciate  the  flimsy 

*  Or  hii  Dew  work,  "The  Tower  of  London,"  which  promisee  even  to  eur- 
Mr.  Cnukebank's  former  productiona. 
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delicacies  of  amall  society — you  canDot  expect  a  lion  to  roar  yon 
lilce  any  aueking  dove,  or  trisk  about  »  drawing-room  like  ft  lady's 
little  spaniel 

If  then,  in  tbe  course  of  his  life  and  biuiness,  he  has  been 
occasionally  obliged  to  imitate  tbe  ways  of  such  small  imiTnal^^  (m 
has  done  so,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  cluuiBily,  and  like  as  a  lion  should. 
Uiny  artists,  we  hear,  hold  hia  works  rathei'  cheap;  they  piat« 
about  bml  drawing,  want  of  Bcientific  knowleilge ; — they  would  hara 
so :nc thing  vastly  more  neat,  regular,  anatomical. 

Not  one  of  the  whole  baud  most  Ukely  but  can  paint  an  Academy 
figiire  better  than  himself;  nay,  or  a  portnut  of  an  alderman's  lady 
and  family  of  children.  But  look  down  the  list  of  the  paintera  and  tell 
US  who  ore  they  1  How  many  among  these  men  are  jioets  (makera), 
powessing  the  faculty  to  create,  the  greatest  among  ttie  gifts  with 
which  Providence  lias  endowed  the  ndnd  of  man  1  Say  bow  many 
there  are,  count  up  what  they  Iiave  done,  and  see  what  in  the  courae 
of  some  nine-and-tweuty  years  bas  been  done  by  this  inde&tigablo 
man. 

What  amazing  energetic  fecundity  do  we  find  in  him  I  As  a 
boy  he  began  to  fight  for  bread,  has  been  hungry  (twice  a  day  we 
trust)  ever  aiace,  and  has  been  obliged  to  sell  hia  wit  for  bis  bread 
week  by  week.  And  his  wit,  sterling  gold  as  it  is,  will  find  no  such 
purchasers  as  the  fashionable  piduter's  thin  pinchbeck,  who  can  live 
comfortably  for  six  weeks,  when  paid  for  an<l  painting  a  portrait, 
and  bncies  bi^^  mind  prodigiously  occujiiiHt  all  the  while.  There 
was  an  artist  in  Paris,  au  arti^it  hainlresaer,  wlio  used  to  be  fatigued 
and  take  restoratives  after  inventing  a  new  coiffiue.  By  no  such 
gentle  operation  of  head-dressing  has  Cruikshank  lived :  time  was 
(we  are  told  so  in  print)  when  for  a  picture  with  thirty  beads  in  it 
he  was  paid  three  guineas — a  poor  week's  pittance  truly,  and  a  dire 
week's  labour.  We  make  no  doubt  that  the  same  labour  woidd  at 
present  bring  him  twenty  times  the  sum  ;  but  whether  it  be  ill-paid 
or  well,  what  labour  has  Mr.  Cntiksbank's  been.  Week  by  week, 
for  thirty  years,  to  produce  something  new  ;  some  srailing  offspring 
of  painful  labour,  quito  independent  and  distinct  from  its  ten 
thouiand  jovial  brethren ;  in  what  houra  of  sorrow  and  ill-health 
to  be  told  by  the  world,  "  Make  us  laugh  or  you  starve^Oive  us 
fresh  fun ;  wo  have  eaten  up  the  old  and  are  hungry."  And  all 
this  has  he  been  obliged  to  dn — to  wring  laughter  day  by  day, 
■ometimeB,  perhaps,  out  of  want,  often  certainly  from  ill-health  or 
depression — to  keep  the  fire  of  his  bndu  perpetually  alight :  for  the 
greedy  public  will  give  it  no  leisure  to  cooL  This  he  has  done  and 
done  well.  He  has  told  a  thousand  truths  in  as  many  strange 
and  fitarinating  ways;  he  has  given  a  thousand  new  and  pleasant 
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thon^tt  to  milliouB  of  people;  he  has  never  used  his  wit  d»- 
honestly;  he  has  never,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  hia  frolicsome 
humour,  caused  a  single  painful  or  guilty  blush  :  how  little  do  ve 
think  of  the  eitraordinary  power  of  this  man,  and  how  ungrateful 
we  are  to  him  ! 

Here,  as  we  are  come  round  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  the 
starting-poet  from  which  we  set  out,  perhaps  we  had  better  con- 
clude. The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  high-flown  tone  in 
which  we  epeuk  of  the  services  mid  merits  of  an  individual,  whom 
he  considers  a  humble  scraper  on  steel,  that  is  wonderfully  popular 
already.  But  none  of  us  remember  all  the  benefits  we  owe  him ; 
they  have  come  one  by  one,  one  driving  out  the  memory  of  the 
other:  it  is  only  when  we  ciime  to  examine  them  altogether,  a« 
the  writer  has  done,  who  lias  a  pile  of  books  on  the  t^ble  before 
him — a  heap  of  personal  kindnesses  from  George  Cruikshaiik  (not 
presents,  if  you  please,  for  we  bought,  borroweil,  or  stole  every  one 
of  them) — that  we  feel  what  we  owe  him.  Look  at  one  of  Mr. 
Cniikshank's  works,  and  we  pronounre  him  an  excellent  humourist. 
Look  at  all :  his  reputation  is  increascil  by  a  kind  of  geometrical 
progression  ;  as  a  whole  diamond  is  a  hundred  times  more  valuable 
than  the  hundred  splinters  into  which  it  might  be  broken  would 
be.  A  fine  rough  English  diamond  is  this  about  which  we  have 
beep  writing. 
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ANOELO  TITMARSH 

WITH  AS  UTTKODDCIOBT  LKREB  to  MR.  TOBXM 

MT  DEAS  TORKE,— Do  joa  remembor  the  onlere  whidi 
joa  gave  m«  at  the  daw  of  our  dinner  last  week  at  tlw 
CUrendotit — tiutt  diiiiwr  wiiich  jou  always  proride  upoD  mj 
airinl  in  town  from  mj  cauatr^-Kst ;  knowing  full  well  that  Tit- 
tnarafa  before  he  works  moBt  dine,  and  when  he  dines,  must  dine  welll 
Do  you,  I  Bar,  reniemher  the  remarks  which  you  addresseil  to  mel 
Probably  not ;  for  that  third  bottle  of  CIoB-Vo«geot  had  evidently 
done  your  bosiness,  and  yon  were  too  tipey,  even  to  par  tlie  bilL 

Well,  let  billa  be  bills,  and  what  care  weT  There  is  Mr.  James 
Fraser,  our  employer,  master,  pnblieher,  puroe-bearer,  and  friend, 
who  )aa  sui^h  a  pleasure  in  paying  that  it  is  a  pity  to  baulk  biro ; 
and  I  never  saw  a  man  look  mote  happy  than  he  when  he  luKgetl 
out  four  five-pound  notes  to  pay  for  that  dinner  of  ours.  What 
a  ecene  it  waal  You  asleep  with  your  head  in  a  dUli  of  melted 
laspfaeiry-ice ;  Ur.  Fraaer  calm,  beneficent,  m^estic,  coimting  out 
tlie  tfaiTteena  to  the  waiters;  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  John  Abraham 
Hemnd  singing  "Suoni  U  troroba  intrepida,"  each  clutching  the 
other's  hand,  and  waring  a  punch-ladle  or  a  deai^Tt-knife  in  the 
nnemployed  paw,  and  the  rest  of  us  joining  in  chorus  when  tiicy 
came  to  "gndando  liberta.' — But  I  am  wandering  from  the  point: 
tiie  address  which  you  delirered  to  me  on  drinking  my  health  wa^ 
in  sufaatance  this : — 

"  Hr.  Michael  Angelo  l^tmarsh,  the  splendid  feast  of  which 
you  hare  partaken,  and  the  oelebnted  company  of  indiriiliials  whom 
you  see  around  you,  will  show  you  in  what  estimation  myself  and 
Hr.  Fraaer  hold  your  talents, — not  that  the  latter  point  is  of  any 
cooaequeuce,  as  I  am  the  sole  editor  of  the  Magazine.  Sir,  you 
have  been  oiled  to  the  metropolis  from  a  very  distant  part  of  the 
country,  your  eoadi-lure  and  personal  expenses  have  been  defrayed, 
you  have  been  provided  with  a  suit  of  clothes  that  ought  to  become 
yon,  for  they  have  beat  ita  at  least  nx  months  the  wonder  of  the 
towD  while  exhibited  on  d^  own  person ;  and  yon  may  well  tutcj 
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that  &U  these  charges  have  not  been  incurred  on  our  parts,  without 
an  expectation  of  some  corresponding  return  from  yon.  You  are 
a  deviliBh  bail  puinter,  air ;  but  never  mind,  Hazlitt  was  another, 
and  old  Peter  Pindar  was  a  miserable  dauber;  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
who  wrote  several  pretty  poems,  was  always  busy  with  brush  and 
palette,  and  made  sad  work  of  thera.  You,  then,  ia  cominoo  with 
these  before-named  illustrations,  aa  my  friend.  Lady  Morgan,  calls 
them  [Sir  Charles  returned  thanks],  are  a  wreti'hcd  artist ;  but  a 
tolerable  critic — nay,  a  good  critic- — nay,  let  me  say  to  your  face, 
the  best  critic,  the  clearest,  the  soundost,  the  gayest,  the  most 
eloquent,  the  most  pathetic,  and,  above  all,  the  iiuint  honest  critic 
in  matters  of  art  that  is  t^)  be  found  in  her  Mnjcaty's  dominions. 
And  therefore,  Mr.  Titmamh,  for  we  must  give  tlie  douce  his  due, 
you  have  been  brought  from  your  cottage  near  John  O'Groat's  or 
Land's  End, — I  forget  which, — therefore  you  have  been  summoned 
to  London  at  the  present  season. 

"Sir,  there  arc  at  this  moment  no  less  than  five  public  exliibi- 
tions  of  pictures  in  tlio  metrojiolis;  and  it  will  bo  your  duty 
carefully  to  examine  every  one  of  them  during  your  residence  here, 
and  bring  us  a  full  and  accurate  report  u|H)n  alt  the  pieces  exhibited 
which  are  remarkable  for  goodness,  bwlness,  or  mediocrity." 

I  here  got  up ;  and,  hiying  my  band  on  my  satin  wtustcoat, 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  siud,  "  Sir,  I " 

"Sit  down,  sir,  and  keep  your  eternal  wagging  jaws  qinet ! 
Waiter !  whenever  that  person  attenijits  to  speak,  have  the  good- 
ness to  fill  his  mouth  with  olives  or  a  damson  cheese. — To  proceeil. 
Sir,  and  you,  gentlemen,  and  you,  0  intelligent  public  of  Great 
Britun  I  (for  I  know  that  every  wonl  I  say  is  in  some  way  carried 
to  you)  you  must  all  be  aware,  I  say,  Iiow  wickedly, ^bow  foully, 
basely,  meanly — how,  in  a  wonl,  with  every-detcrioniting-aiiverb 
that  ends  in  li/ — in  I;/,  t;entlemen  [liero  Mr.  Yorke  looked  round, 
and  myself  and  Mr.  Frnser,  rather  alarmt-d  lest  we  should  have  let 
slip  a  pun,  bc<;an  to  raise  a  low  faint  lau^'h] — you  have  all  of  you 
seen  liow  the  world  has  been  imp<»e<l  upon  by  persons  calling 
themselves  critics,  who,  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly  prints,  protrude 
their  nonsense  upon  the  town.  AVhat  are  these  men  1  Are  they 
educated  to  be  iiaintersT — No  !  Have  tliey  a  taste  for  paintingt — 
No !  I  know  of  newspapere  in  this  town,  gentlemen,  which  send 
their  reporters  indilTerently  to  a  police-office  or  a  picture  gallery, 
and  expect  them  to  describe  Corrcggio  or  a  fire  in  Fleet  Street 
with  equal  fidelity.  And,  alas  I  it  must  be  confessetl  that  our 
matter-of-fkct  public  of  England  is  itself  but  a  didl  appreciator  of 
the  arte,  and  is  too  easily  pereuaded  by  the  dull  critics  who  ]a.j 
down  their  stupid  laws. 
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"  But  we  cannot  npcrt,  Mr.  TitmoTBh,  to  do  any  gocMl  to  oiir 
beloretl  public  by  telling  them  merely  thnt  their  instructora  are 
impostore.  Abuse  ia  no  argument,  foul  words  admit  of  no  pretence 
(you  may  have  remarkcil  that  I  never  use  them  myself,  but  always 
employ  the  arts  of  gentleman! y  persiiasiou),  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  creute  a  reform  funongst  the  nations  by  simply  preaching  a  purer 
and  higher  iloctrine.  Go  you  among  the  picture  galleriea,  as  you 
have  done  in  former  yeara,  and  prattle  on  at  your  best  rate ;  don't 
philosopliiae,  or  define,  or  talk  bi^  for  I  will  cut  oiit  every  line  of 
■uch  Btu^  but  speak  in  a  simple  natural  way, — without  fear,  and 
without  Civour. 

"Mark  tliat  latter  woni  '&vonr'  well;  for  you  are  a  gnat 
deal  too  tender  in  your  niiture,  and  too  profiise  of  compliments. 
Favour,  sir,  is  the  curse  of  the  critical  trade  ;  and  you  wilt  observe 
how  a  spirit  of  camnraderU  and  partisanship  prevails  in  matters 
of  art  especially.  The  picture-critics,  as  I  have  remarked,  ai« 
eminently  dull — dull  and  loud  ;  perfectly  i^oraiit  upon  all  subjects 
connected  with  art,  never  able  Ut  guess  at  the  name  of  an  artist 
without  a  catalogue  and  anumber,quite  unknowing  whether  a  picture 
be  well  or  ill  drawn,  well  or  ill  jiainted ;  tbeyraust  prate  nevertheless, 
about  light  and  shade,  warm  and  cool  colour,  keeping,  diiaroscuro, 
and  such  other  terms,  from  the  Painters'  Cant  Dictionary,  as 
they  hear  bandied  about  among  the  brethren  of  the  brush. 

"  You  wili  ohacrve  that  Biirh  a  critic  hiia  ordinarily  bis  one  or 
two  idols  that  he  worsliips  ;  the  one  or  two  painteis,  namely,  into 
whose  studios  he  bos  free  arae«B,  and  &om  whose  opinions  he  forms 
his  own.  There  is  Dash,  for  instance,  of  tlie  Star  newspaper ;  now 
and  anon  you  bear  him  discourse  of  the  fine  arts,  and  you  may  take 
your  affidavit  that  he  has  just  issued  from  Blank's  atetur :  all 
Blank's  opinions  he  uttera — utters  and  garbles,  of  course;  all  his 
likings  are  foumlcd  on  Blank's  dicta,  and  all  his  di^likiuga:  'tis 
probable  that  Blank  has  a  rival,  one  Ast<^risk,  living  over  the  way. 
In  Dash's  eye  Asterisk  ia  the  lowest  of  creatures.  At  every  fresh 
exhibition  you  read  how  '  Mr.  Blank  has  tnmsccnitoil  his  already 
transcendent  reputiition ;'  '  Myriads  are  thronging  round  his  glorious 
canvases;'  'Billions  have  been  trampled  to  death  while  rushing  to 
examine  his  grand  portrait  of  Lady  Smigsmng ; '  'His  picture  of 
Sir  Claude  Calipash  is  a  gorgeous  representation  of  aldermanic 
dignity  and  high  chivalric  grace  1'  As  for  Asterisk,  you  are  told, 
'  Mr.  Asterisk  has  two  or  three  pictures — pretty,  but  weak,  repeti- 
tions of  his  old  faces  and  subjects  in  his  old  namby-pamby  style. 
The  Committee,  wo  hear,  rejected  most  of  hia  pictures :  the  Com- 
mittee are  very  compassionate.  How  dared  they  T^cct  Ur.  Blank's 
Btupcndoua  historical  picture  of  So-and-so  } ' " 


^gsrmmmm^^'^^'^i^ 
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[Here,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  a  general 
snore  heard  from  the  guests  round  the  table,  which  rather  disturbed 
the  flow  of  your  rhetoric.  You  8wallowe<l  down  two  or  three  pints 
of  burgundy,  however,  and  continued.] 

"But  I  must  conclude.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  you  know 
your  duty.  You  are  an  lionest  man  [loud  clieers,  the  people  had 
awakened  during  the  pause].  You  must  go  forth  determined  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  tnith,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  as  far 
as  you,  a  fallible  creature  [cries  of  *  No,  no  !  ^],  know  it.  If  you 
see  a  good  picture,  were  it  the  work  of  your  bitterest  enemy — and 
you  have  huudreils — praise  it." 

"  I  will,"  gasped  I. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  don't  be  interrupting  me  with 
your  perpetual  orations !  If  you  see  a  bad  picture,  were  it  the 
work  of  your  dearest  associate,  your  brother,  the  friend  of  your 
bosom,  your  Ixjnefactor — cut,  slash,  slaughter  him  without  mercy. 
Strip  off  humbug,  sir,  though  it  cover  your  best  boon-comi)auion. 
Praise  merit,  though  it  belong  to  your  fiercest  foe,  your  rival  in  the 
affections  of  your  mistress,  the  man  from  whom  you  have  borrowed 
money,  or  taken  a  beating  in  private  ! " 

"  Mr.  Yorke,"  said  I,  clenching  my  fists  and  starting  up,  "  this 

passes  endurance,  were  you  not  intox ; "  but  two  waiters  here 

seized  and  held  me  down,  luckily  for  you. 

"  Peace,  Titrnarsh "  (said  you) ;  "  'twas  Imt  raillery.  Be 
honest,  my  friend,  is  all  that  I  would  say ;  and  if  you  write  a 
decent  article  on  the  exiiibitions,  Mr.  Fraser  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely for  your  trouble ;  and,  in  order  that  you  may  have  every 
facility  for  visiting  the  picture  galleries,  I  myself  will  give  you  a 
small  sum  in  han<L  Here  are  ten  shillings.  Five  exhibitions,  five 
shillings ;  catiilogues,  four.  You  will  have  twelvepence  for  yourself, 
to  take  refreshments  in  the  intervals." 

I  held  out  my  hand,  for  my  anger  had  quite  disappeared. 

"Mr.  Fraser,"  said  you,  "give  the  fellow  half-a-sovereign;  and,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  teach  him  to  be  silent  when  a  gentleman  is  speaking!" 

What  passed  subsequently  need  not  l>e  stated  here,  but  the 
above  account  of  your  speech  is  a  pretty  correct  one;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  your  orders,  I  busied  myself  with  the  exhibitions  on 
the  following  day.  The  result  of  my  labours  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  report.  I  have  the  honour,  sir,  of  laying  it  at  your 
feet,  and  of  sul»cribing  myself,  with  the  profoundest  respect  and 
devotion.  Sir,  your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Michael  Aneolo  Titmarsh. 

Mareland's  Coffee  ffoute.  Dean  Street^  Soka, 
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Has  the  author  of  tfae  foUowiag  puagnphs  th«  pen  of  a  Sir  Wslter 
Scott  or  »  I^y  Morgan,  he  would  write  loiBetbiag  txoemojeXy 
brilliant  anil  witty  about  the  first  day  of  the  exhibitioD,  and  of  the 
oompany  which  crowd  the  rooms  upon  that  occauon.  On  Friday 
the  Queen  cornea  (HeaTcn  blcaa  her  Majesty !)  attended  hy  her 
courtierB  and  train ;  and  deigna,  with  Royal  eyes,  to  examine  the 
works  of  her  Itoyol  Academiciana.  Her,  aa  we  are  given  to  under- 
■tond,  the  President  receives,  bowing  profoundly,  awe-stricken ;  hia 
gold  chain  dangles  from  his  presidential  boeom,  and  awcet  smiles  of 
respectful  courtesy  lifjht  up  his  Tcnenihle  fiw«.  Walking  by  her 
IC^esty's  side,  he  explains  to  her  the  wondera  of  the  ahow.  "That, 
may  it  please  your  M^esty,  is  a  picture  representing  youisel^ 
painted  by  the  good  knight.  Sir  David  Wilkic :  deign  to  remark 
how  the  robes  aeem  aa  if  they  were  cut  out  of  British  oak,  and  the 
figure  is  aa  wooden  as  the  figure-head  of  one  of  your  Uigeaty's  men- 
of'War.  Oppoute  is  your  Majesty's  Soyal  consort,  by  Mr.  Patten. 
We  hare  the  honour  to  possess  two  more  pairs  of  Pattens  in  this 
Academy — ha,  ha  I  Round  about  you  will  see  some  of  my  own 
poor  works  of  art  Yonder  is  Mr.  Landseer's  portrait  of  your 
Mtgesty's  own  cockatoo,  with  a  brat^e  of  Havadavats.  Please  your 
Royal  Highness  to  look  at  the  bit  of  biscuit ;  no  baker  could  hare 
done  it  more  natural  Fair  Maid  of  Honour,  look  at  that  lump  of 
■ugar ;  couldn't  one  take  an  affidavit,  now,  that  it  cost  elevenpence 
>  pound  t  Isn't  it  sweet  t  I  know  only  one  thing  sweeter,  and 
that's  your  Ladyship's  lovely  face ! " 

In  such  lively  conversation  might  we  &ncy  a  Uand  president 
discoursing.  The  Queen  should  make  august  replies;  the  lovely 
imiling  Maids  of  Honour  should  utter  remarks  becoming  their 
Innocence  and  station  {turning  away  very  red  from  that  comer  of 
the  apartment  where  hang  certain  Venuses  and  Andromedaa,  painted 
by  William  Etty,  Esquire) ;  the  gallant  prince,  a  lordly,  hjmdsome 
gentleman,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  should  curl  the  dark  mous- 
tache that  adorns  his  comely  lip,  and  say,  "  Potstausend  [  but  dat 
bigture  of  First  Loaf  by  Herr  von  Mulready  ist  wunder  schcin  I " 
and  courtly  chamberlains,  prim  goldsticks,  and  sly  polonaises  of  the 
Court  should  take  their  due  shore  in  the  gay  scene,  and  ddiver 
tbdr  portions  of  the  dialogue  of  the  little  dram& 

All  this,  I  say,  might  be  done  in  a  very  sprightly  neat  way, 
vere  poor  Titmanh  an  Ainsworth  or  a  Lady  Morgan;  and  the 
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Boene  might  be  ended  smartly  with  the  knighting  of  one  of  the 
Academicians  by  her  Majesty  on  the  spot  As  thus :  "  The 
Royal  party  had  stood  for  three-and-twenty  mintites  in  mute  admira- 
tion before  that  tremendous  picture  by  Mr.  Maclisc,  representing 
the  banquet  in  the  hall  of  Dunsinane.  *  Gory  shadow  of  Banquo/ 
said  Lady  Almeria  to  Lariy  Wilhelmina,  *  how  hideous  thou  art !  * 
•  Hideous !  hideous  yourself,  marry ! '  replied  the  arch  and  lovely 
Wilhelmina.  *  By  my  halidome ! '  whispered  the  seneschal  to  the 
venerable  prime  minister,  Lonl  Mclborough — *  by  cock  and  pie,  Sir 
Count,  but  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  yon  Scottish  kerne,  Macbeth,  hath 
a  shrewd  look  of  terror ! '  *  And  a  marvellous  unkempt  beanl,' 
answere<i  the  Earl ;  *  and  a  huge  mouth  gaping  wide  for  very  terror, 
and  a  hand  palsied  with  fear.'  *  Hoot  awa,  mon  !  *  cried  an  old 
Scots  general,  *  but  the  chield's  Macbeth  (I'm  dcscanded  fmm  him 
leeneally  in  the  saxty-ninth  generation)  knew  hoo  to  wield  a  glide 
claymore  ! '  *  His  hand  looks  as  if  it  had  dropped  a  hot  potato  ! ' 
whispered  a  roguish  page,  and  the  little  knave's  remark  caused  a 
titter  to  nm  through  the  courtly  <nrcle,  and  brought  a  smile 
ujion  the  cheek  of  the  President  of  the  Academy ;  who,  sooth 
to  say,  had  been  twiddling  his  chain  of  office  between  his  finger 
and  thumbs  somewhat  jealous  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  his 
young  rivaL 

***My  Lord  of  Wellington,'  said  her  Majesty,  Mend  me  your 
sword.'  The  veteran,  smiling,  drew  forth  that  trenchant  sabre, — 
that  spotless  bhule  of  battle  that  had  fljuihed  victorious  on  the 
plains  of  far  Assay e,  in  the  breach  of  storm-girt  Badajoz,  in  the 
mighty  ami  supreme  combat  of  Waterloo !  A  tear  stood  in  the 
hero's  eye  as  he  fell  on  his  gartered  knee ;  and  holding  the  blade 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  presented  the  hilt  to  his  liege 
lady.  'Take  it,  madam,'  said  he;  *  sheathe  it  in  this  old  breast, 
if  you  will,  for  my  heart  and  sword  arc  my  sovereign's.  Take  it, 
madam,  and  be  not  angry  if  there  is  blood  upon  the  steel — 'tis  the 
blood  of  the  enemies  of  my  country  ! '  The  Queen  took  it ;  and,  as 
the  young  and  delicate  creature  waved  that  tremendous  war-sword, 
a  gentleman  near  her  remarked,  that  surely  never  lighted  on  tlie 
earth  a  more  delightful  vision.  '  Where  is  Mr.  Maclise  1 '  said  hrr 
Majesty.  The  blushing  painter  stepped  forward.  *  Kneel  I  kneel ! ' 
whisperefl  fifty  voices ;  and  frightened,  he  did  as  they  ordered  him. 
'Sure,  she's  not  going  to  cut  my  head  off"?'  he  cried  to  the  good 
knights.  Sir  Augustus  Callcott  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  were 
standing.  'Your  name,  sir]'  said  the  Ladye  of  England.  'Sure 
you  know  it's  Maclise ! '  cried  the  son  of  Erin.  '  Your  Christian 
name?'  8hrieke<l  Sir  Martin  Shee  in  agony.  'Christian  name,  i8 
it?    Oh,  then  it's  Daniel  Malcolm,  your  Majesty,  and  much  at 
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your  service  ! '     She  waved  the  eword  majestically  orer  liis  luaJ, 
aiul  mill,  '  Rise  up,  Sir  Malcolm  Macliae  ! ' 

"The  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  brilliant  eoiiige  moved 
away,  the  Royal  barouchea  received  the  illuBtrioiiB  party,  the 
heralds  cried,  '  Largewe,  Largesse  ! '  and  flung  silver  peaniee  among 
the  shouting  crowds  in  Traiiilgar  Square  ;  and  when  the  last  man-at- 
arms  that  accompanied  the  Royal  train  hail  dtsiippeared,  the  loud 
vivai  of  the  crowd  were  heard  no  more,  the  shrill  song  of  the  silver 
clarions  had  died  away,  his  brother  paiutera  con 5,111111  la t«d  the  newly- 
dubbed  chevalier,  and  rctireil  to  purtake  of  a  slight  collation  of 
bread  anil  cheese  and  porter  in  the  keeper's  apartments."  • 

Were  we,  I  say,  inclined  to  be  romantic,  did  we  dare  to  be 
imaginative,  such  a  scene  might  be  depicted  with  considerable 
effect ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  must  not  allow  poor  fancy  to  get  the  better 
of  reason,  and  declare  that  to  write  anything  of  the  sort  would  be 
perfectly  iincallc<l  for  and  absurd.  Let  it  simply  be  stated  that,  od  ' 
the  Friday,  her  Ihlajcsty  comes  and  goes.  On  the  Saturday  the 
Academicians  have  a  private  riew  for  the  gi'eat  personages ;  the 
lords  of  the  emi>irc  and  tlieir  ladies,  the  editors  of  the  ncwsptiperB 
and  their  friends ;  and,  after  they  have  seen  as  much  as  poasiUe, 
about  seven  o'clock  the  Academicians  give  a  grand  feed  to  their 
friends  and  patrons. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  banquet,  let  us  say  roundly  that 
Messieurs  de  I'Acad^mie  are  vastly  too  aristocratic  Why  were  we 
not  afikcil  I  Tlie  dinner  is  said  to  be  done  by  Gunter;  and,  though 
the  soup  and  fish  are  notoriously  cold  and  (incomfottaHe,  we  are 
by  no  means  squeamish,  and  would  pass  over  this  gross  piece  of 
neglect.  We  long,  too,  to  hear  a  bishop  say  grace,  and  to  sit  cheek 
by  Jowl  with  a  duke  or  two.  Besides,  we  conld  make  some  return  ; 
a  good  joke  is  wortli  a  ptatcfiil  of  turtle ;  a  smart  brisk  pim  is 
quite  as  valuable  as  a  bottle  of  champagne ;  a  neat  snecdote  de- 
serves a  slice  of  venison,  with  plenty  of  fat  and  currant  jelly,  and 
BO  on.  On  such  principles  of  barter  we  might  be  disposed  to  treat 
But  a  plague  on  this  ribaldry  and  beating  about  the  bush !  let  ua 
leave  the  pbtes,  and  come  at  once  to  tiie  pictures. 

Once  or  twice  before,  in  the  columns  of  this  Magarine,*  we  hava 
imparteil  to  the  public  our  notions  about  Greek  art,  and  its  manifold 
deailly  errors.  The  contemplation  of  such  apecimens  of  it  as  we 
poasesB  hath  always,  to  tell  the  truth,  left  us  in  a  state  of  un- 
pleasant wonderment  and  perplexity.     It  carries  corporeal  beauty 

*  Fram'i  Maoarinc. 
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y  a  pitch  of  painful  perfection,  and  deifies  flie  hocly  and  bone« 


nity  alUigether" 
Look  at  ApoDo  tlie 


truly :  but,  by  dint  of  slieer  beauty,  it  li 

inhuman — quite  heartless  and    pas^ionlcs 

divine:  there  is  no'  bluoil  in  his  marble 

biisom,  DO  fire  or  Bpcculation  in  his  dull  i 

writhes  and  twists  in  an  ani^nish  that  never 

any  spectator,  create  the  smallest  degree  of  pity.     Diana, 

"  Ia  ohttSBcrewe 
Blancbs,  au  sein  virginal. 

Qui  preae 
Quelqao  carf  matinal,"  • 

may  run  fixmi  this  till  Doomsday  ;  and  we  feel  no  desire  to  join 
the  cold  pasaionlpss  huntress  in  her  ghostly  chase.  Such  monster* 
of  beauty  are  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  human  synipatliy  ;  they  were 
purposely  (by  the  poor  benighted  heathens  who  followed  this  error, 
and  strove  to  make  their  error  as  grand  as  iKWsible)  placed  beyond 
it.  They  seemed  to  think  that  human  joy  and  sorrow,  passion  and 
lore,  were  mean  and  contemptible  in  themselves.  Their  gods  were 
to  be  calm,  and  share  in  no  such  feelings.  H<)w  mui:h  grander  is 
the  character  of  the  Christian  school,  whii'h  teurhos  that  love  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  things,  and  the  first  and  highest  element 
of  beauty  in  art ! 

I  don't  know,  madam,  whether  I  make  myself  clearly  understood 
in  saying  so  much  ;  but  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  at  a 
certain  little  picture  by  Mr.  Eastlake  iu  this  gidlery,  you  will  see 
ti>  what  the  observation  applies,  and  that  out  of  a  homely  subject, 
and  a  few  simple  figures  not  at  all  wonderful  for  excessive  beauty 
or  grandeur,  the  artist  can  make  something  infinitely  more  beau- 
tiful than  Medicean  Venuscs,  and  sublimer  than  Pythian  Apolloe. 
Happy  are  you,  Charles  Lock  £ai<tlake,  Esquire,  R.A.  I  I  think 
you  have  in  your  breast  some  of  that  sacred  fire  that  lighted  the 
bosom  of  Raphael  Sanctius,  Esquire,  of  Urbino,  he  being  a  young 
man, — a  holy  kind  of  Sabhath  repose — a  calm  that  comes  not  of 
feeling,  but  of  the  overflowing  of  it — a  tender  yearning  sympathy 
and  love  for  God's  beautiful  world  and  creatures.  Impelled  by  snch 
a  delightful  sentiment,  the  gentle  spirit  of  him  in  whom  it  dwells 
(like  the  angels  of  old,  who  first  taught  us  to  receive  the  doctrine 
that  love  was  the  key  to  the  world)  breathes  always  pence  on  earth 
and  goodwill  towards  men.  And  though  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
this  happy  frame  of  minil  is  accorded  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
most  pfie"!  genius,  yet  the  latter  must  remember  that  the  intellect 
can  exercise  itself  in  no  higher  way  than  in  the  practice  of  this  kind 
■  Mind  d*  JliUHt 
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ot  Adoration  and  gratitude.  Tlie  gKAt  artist  who  ia  the  priest  of 
nature  is  consecratcl  eepcoially  to  thin  service  of  piwse  ;  and  tbou^ 
it  may  have  no  direct  relation  to  reli(,'i(ius  aiilgccts,  tJie  view  of  a 
picture  of  the  higliest  order  docs  always,  like  tlie  view  of  staia  in  a 
ralm  night,  or  a  fair  quiet  landscape  in  sunshine,  fill  the  mind  with 
an  inexpressible  content  and  gratitude  towards  the  Maker  who  has 
created  such  beautiful  things  for  our  use. 

And  as  the  poet  has  told  ua  how,  not  out  of  a  wide  landscaiie 
merely,  or  a  sublime  expanse  of  glittering  staia,  but  of  any  very 
humble  thing,  we  may  gather  the  same  delightful  reflections  (as  out 
of  a  small  flower,  that  bring  us  "  thoughts  that  do  of^n  lie  too 
deep  for  tears  ") — in  liko  manner  we  do  not  want  grand  pictures 
and  elaborate  yania  of  canvaa  so  tu  affect  ua,  as  the  lover  of  drawing 
DiHBt  have  felt  in  looking  at  the  Raphael  designs  lately  enhibiteil 
in  London.  These  were  little  faint  scraps,  mostly  from  the  artist's 
pencil — sm^ll  groups,  mitinishetl  single  figures,  just  indicated;  but 
the  divine  elements  of  beauty  were  as  strong  in  them  as  in  the 
grandest  pieces ;  and  there  were  many  little  sketches,  not  half  an 
inch  high,  which  clmrnied  and  affected  one  like  the  violet  di<{ 
Wonlsworth  ;  and  left  one  in  that  unspeakable,  complacent,  grateful 
condition,  which,  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  state,  is  the  highest 
aim  of  the  art. 

And  if  I  might  he  alloweil  to  give  a  hint  to  amateurs  concerning 
pictures  and  their  merit,  I  would  say  look  to  have  your  AaitI  touclied 
by  them.  The  best  paintings  address  themselves  to  the  Iiest  feelings 
of  it ;  and  a  great  many  very  clever  pictures  do  not  touch  it  at  all. 
Skill  and  handling  are  great  fiarta  of  a  painter^s  tr^e,  but  heart  is 
the  fir^t ;  this  in  God's  direct  gift  to  him,  and  cannot  be  got  in  any 
academy,  or  under  any  master.  Look  about,  therefore,  for  pictures, 
be  they  large  or  small,  finished  well  or  ill,  landscapes,  portraits, 
figure-pieces,  pen-and-ink  sketches,  or  what  not,  that  contain  senti- 
ment and  great  ideas.  He  who  poaseaBcs  these  will  be  sure  to 
express  them,  more  or  less  welL  Never  mind  about  the  manner. 
Ho  who  possesses  them  not  may  draw  and  colour  to  perfection,  and 
yet  be  no  artist  As  for  telling  you  what  sentiment  is,  and  what  it 
fit  not,  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  sublime,  there,  msdani,  we  must 
stop  altogether ;  only,  after  reading  Burke  "  On  the  Sublime,"  you 
will  find  yourself  exactly  as  wise  as  you  were  before.  I  cannot  tell 
Tvhy  a  landscape  by  Claude  or  Constable  should  be  more  beautiflil 

— it  is  certainly  not  more  dexl«rous — than  a  landscape  by  Mr. 

or  Mr. ,     I  cannot  tell  why  Raphael  should  be  superior  to  Mr. 

Benjsmin  Haydnn  (a  fact  which  one  person  in  the  world  may 
be  perhaps  inclined  to  doubt);  or  why  "Vedrai,  carino,"  io  "Don 
Juan."  should  be  more  charming  to  me  than  "  Suoni  la  trombo,* 
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before  mentiooed.  The  l&tter  has  twice  as  murh  drumming,  trumpet- 
iti{b  and  thundering  in  it  All  thcae  points  are  quite  undcliuable 
mod  inexplicable  (I  never  read  a  metapli}'Hical  account  of  thcni  tliat 
did  not  seem  eheer  dulncea  and  nonsense) ;  but  we  can  have  no 
doubt  about  them.  And  thus  we  come  to  Charles  Lock  Eastlake, 
Esquire,  from  whom  we  started  about  s  page  since  j  during  which 
we  have  laid  down,  firet,  that  sentiment  is  the  first  quality  of  a 
picture;  second,  that  to  sa;  whether  this  sentijnent  exists  or  no 
rests  with  the  individual  entirely,  the  seutimcnt  not  being  cajiable 
of  moy  sort  of  definition.  Charles  Lock  Eantlakc,  Esquire,  possesses, 
to  mj  thinking,  this  undefinable  arch-quality  of  sentiment  to  a  very 
high  degree.  And,  besides  him,  let  us  mention  William  Uulready, 
Eeqnire,  Cope,  Boiall,  Redgrave,  HerlN;rt  {the  two  latter  don't  aliow 
BO  much  of  it  this  j-ear  aa  formerly),  and  Richmond. 

Ur,  Eastlakc'e  jiicture  is  as  pure  as  a  Sabbath-hymn  sung  by 
ibe  voices  of  children.  He  has  taken  a  very  simple  subject — 
baldly  any  subject  at  all ;  but  such  suggestive  points  are  the  beet, 
perhaps,  that  a  jiaiuter  can  take ;  for  with  the  illustration  of  a 
given  subject  out  of  a  history  or  romance,  wlien  one  has  seen  it, 
one  has  commonly  seen  all,  whereas  such  a  piece  as  this,  which 
Mr.  Eastlake  calls  "The  Salutation  of  the  Aged  Friar,"  brings  the 
spectator  to  a  deUglitful  pencefiil  state  of  mind,  aud  gives  him 
matter  to  ponder  upon  long  after.  The  story  of  this  piece  ia 
aimply  Uiis  : — A  group  of  innocent  happy-looking  Italian  peasants 
are  approaching  a  couple  of  friois ;  a  buy  bus  steppeil  forward  with 
a  Uttte  flower,  which  be  presents  to  the  elder  of  these,  and  the  old 
m<Hik  is  giving  him  his  blessing. 

Now,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  this  picture,  and 
complain  of  excessive  redness  in  the  shadows,  excessive  whitenesa 
in  the  linen,  of  repetition  iu  the  filers, — tlic  smallest  child  is  the 
Tery  eoonterpart  of  one  in  tlie  "  Oirist  ati<t  the  Little  Children " 
by  the  same  artist  last  year^the  women  are  not  only  copies  of 
women  before  pointed  by  Sir.  Eantlakc,  but  absolutely  cnjiies  of 
one  another ;  the  drawing  hieks  vigour,  the  llcsh-tints  variety 
(they  seem  to  be  proilueeil,  by  the  most  careful  stippling,  with  a 
brilliant  compesitioD  of  lake  and  burnt  sienna,  cooled  olf  as  they 
come  to  the  e^lgcs  with  a  little  blue).  But  though,  iu  tlio  writ^T's 
judgment,  there  are  in  the  picture  every  one  of  these  fitultd,  the 
merits  of  the  performance  incomparably  exceed  them,  and  these 
are  of  the  purely  sentimental  and  intellectual  kind.  What  a  tender 
grace  and  purity  in  the  female  heads  I  If  Mr.  Eastlake  repeat* 
his  model  often,  at  least  he  has  been  very  lucky  in  finding  or 
r"'""E  her :  indeed,  I  don't  know  in  any  painter,  ancient  or 
■ii   a   charming   character  of  ^male   bc&uty.      The 
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countenances  of  tlic  monks  are  full  of  unction ;  the  children,  with 
their  mild-beam iii};  eyes,  are  fresh  with  recoUectiona  of  hcaveii. 
There  ia  no  affecUition  of  miJdle-agc  mannerism,  such  as  siHy 
Germans  and  silly  Frenchmen  are  wont  to  call  Catholic  art ;  ami 
the  picture  is  truly  Catholic  in  consequence,  having  about  it  what 
the  hymn  calls  "  solemn  mirth,"  and  giving  the  8pect«tor  the 
utrooBt  possible  pleasure  in  viewing  it,  Now,  if  we  migUt  suggest 
to  Mr.  Ijanc,  the  lithographer,  how  he  might  confer  a  vast  benefit 
upon  the  public,  we  would  entreat  him  to  make  several  large  copies 
of  pictures  of  this  class,  executing  them  with  that  admirable  grace 
and  fidelity  which  are  the  characteristics  of  all  his  copiea.  Let 
these  be  coluured  accurately,  as  tliey  might  be,  at  a  small  charge, 
and  poor  people  for  a  few  guineas  might  speedily  make  for  thcm- 
Bclvcji  delightful  picture  galleries.  The  colour  adds  amazingly  to  the 
chann  of  these  pictures,  and  attracts  the  eye  to  them.  And  they  are 
such  placid  pious  companions  for  a  man's  study,  that  the  continual 
presence  of  them  could  not  fail  to  pnrify  his  taat*  and  his  heart. 

I  am  not  here  arguing,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Eastlake 
is  absolute  perfection ;  and  will  concede  to  those  who  find  fault  with 
him  that  his  works  are  deficient  in  power,  however  remarkable  for 
grace.  Be  it  bo.  But  then,  let  us  admire  his  skill  in  choo^ng 
such  subjects  aa  are  best  suite<l  to  his  style  of  thinking,  and  least 
likely  to  show  his  faults.  In  the  pieces  ordinarily  painted  by  him, 
grace  and  tender  feeling  are  the  chief  re<i  nisi  tea ;  and  I  don't 
recollect  a  work  of  his  in  which  he  hns  aimed  at  other  qualities. 
One  more  picture  besides  the  old  Friar  has  Mr.  Enstlake,  a  portrait 
of  that  beautiful  Miss  Bury,  whom  our  readers  must  recollect  in 
the  old  house,  in  a  black  mantle,  a  red  gown,  with  long  golden 
hair  witving  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  lily  in  her  hand.  The 
picture  was  engraved  aflerwanls  in  one  of  the  Annuals ;  and  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  works  that  ever  came  from  Mr.  East- 
lake's  pencil.  I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  present  portrait :  the 
picture  wants  relief,  and  is  very  oild  and  heavy  in  colour.  The 
handsome  lady  looks  ils  if  she  wanted  her  stays.  0  beautifhl  lily- 
bearer  of  sii  years  since !  yuu  should  not  have  appeared  like  a 
mortal  after  having  once  shone  upon  us  aa  an  angel. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  man  whom  we  delight  to  honour, 
Mr.  Mulrcady,  who  has  three  pictures  in  the  eihibition  that  are 
all  charming  in  their  way.  The  firat  ("Fair  Time,"  116)  wna 
painted,  it  is  siud,  more  than  a  score  of  yeara  since ;  and  the 
observer  may  look  into  it  with  some  payment  for  his  curiodty,  for 
it  containa  specimens  of  the  artist's  old  and  new  manner.  The 
picture  in  its  first  state  is  somewhat  in  the  Wilkie  style  of  that 
day  (oh  for  the  Wilkie  style  of  that  day  1),  having  many  greys  and 
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imitatitig  closely  the  Batchmen.  Since  tbcn  the  pninter  hns  \x€n 
touching  up  the  figures  in  the  forogroiiiul  with  his  new  anil  fuvoiiritc 
lurid  orange-colour ;  and  you  may  see  liow  this  is  Htii'pleU  in  updii 
the  bees  anil  hands,  and  borrow,  perliaps,  a  hint  or  two  irgardiiif,' 
the  Mulrendiun  BccreL 

What  is  the  meaning  of  thia  strange  colour^ — these  glowing 
burning  crimsons,  anil  intense  blues,  and  greens  more  green  than  tlie 
first  budding  leaves  of  spring,  or  the  mignouettc-potg  in  a  Cockney's 
window  at  Brixton.  But  don't  fancy  that  ve  are  joking  or  about 
to  joke  at  Mr.  Mulready.  These  gaudy  prismatic  colours  are 
wonderfully  captivating  to  tlie  eye  :  and,  amidst  a  host  of  pictures, 
it  cannot  foil  U>  settle  on  a  Mulrcady  in  preference  to  all.  But  for 
consistency's  sake,  a  protest  must  be  put  in  against  the  colour ;  it 
is  pleasant,  but  wrong ;  we  never  saw  it  in  nature — not  even  when 
looking  through  an  orange-coloured  glass.  This  point  Ircing  tettled, 
then,  and  our  minds  eased,  let  us  look  at  the  design  and  concep- 
tion of  "  First  Love  "  ;  and  pray,  air,  where  in  the  whole  works  of 
modem  artiste  will  you  find  anything  more  exquisitely  beautifull 
I  don't  know  what  that  young  fellow,  so  solenin,  so  tender,  is 
whispering  into  the  car  of  that  dear  girl  (she  is  only  fifteen  now, 
but,  tapritlit,  how  beautiful  she  will  be  about  three  years  hence  !), 
who  is  folding  a  pair  of  slim  arms  round  a  little  baby,  and  making 
believe  to  nurse  it,  as  they  three  are  standing  one  glowing  snuimer 
day  under  some  trees  by  a  stile.  I  don't  know,  I  say,  what  they 
are  saying  ;  nor,  if  I  eould  hear,  would  I  tell — 'tis  a  secret,  madam, 
RectJlect  the  words  that  the  Captain  whispered  in  your  ear  that 
aflemoon  in  the  shubbery.  Your  heart  throtis,  your  cheek  flushes ; 
the  sweet  sound  of  those  words  tells  clear  ii])on  your  ear,  and  you 
say,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  how  can  you  1 "  Be  not  afraid,  mailam 
— never,  never  will  I  peach  :  but  sin^',  in  the  words  of  a  poet  who 
is  occsnonally  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons — 

•■  E.t  et  fiJoU  tula  .ilentio 
Hercos.     Vetnho  <|ui  Cereru  «acrura 
Vulgarit  arcanie,  sub  lidem 
Si(  trabibiii,  tragilemva  raocum 
SolTat  pfaualum." 

Whicli  may  be  interpreted  (with  a  slight  alteration  of  the  name 
oS  Ceres  for  that  of  a  much  more  agreeable  goddeaa) — 

Ba  b«ppf ,  and  thj  csunael  keep, 

tit  thu»  the  bard  adnHtb  thee ; 
Rememher  that  the  nlant  lip 
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tSj  lojal  1e^  I  would  uit  itretch 

Itonenth  ttie  «ame  mahogKo; ; 
Nor  triut  m; Kir  in  Chebea  Roach, 

In  punt  or  uluff,  witb  luch  u  ha. 
The  villun  who  would  kin  and  peich, 

I  hold  him  for  mina  anam;  I 

But,  to  return  to  our  muttona,  I  would  not  give  &  fig  for  the  taata 
of  the  iniliviilual  who  iIocb  not  Bee  the  exquisite  beautj  of  this 
little  group.  Our  artiat  has  more  pnBBioo  than  the  before-lawled 
Mr.  Eastlukc,  but  quite  as  much  delicacy  and  tenderneBS ;  and  they 
sunni  to  me  to  jiosscss  the  poetry  of  picture-making  more  than  anj 
other  of  their  brethren. 

By  the  way,  what  u  this  insane  yell  that  has  been  raised 
thr'>iiKhout  tlie  public  press  about  Mr.  Mulready'a  other  perform- 
nmv,  the  jiostage  cover,  and  why  ore  the  sages  so  bitter  against  itt 
The  Tlmen  says  it  ia  disgraceful  and  ludicrous ;  the  elegant  writers 
of  the  Wnklg  DUpittrh  vow  it  b  ludicrous  and  disgraceful ;  tlie 
same  sweet  song  is  echoed  by  papeis,  Roiiiiud  and  Conservative,  in 
Lnnduii  and  the  provinces,  all  the  liteniry  gentlemen  being  alive, 
and  smartin:;  under  this  insult  to  the  art4  of  the  country.  Honest 
geutleinen  of  tlio  press,  be  not  so  tliin-akinned !  Take  my  word 
for  it,  there  is  no  cause  for  such  velieinent  anger — no  good  oppor- 
tunity hero  for  you  to  show  off  that  exquisite  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts  for  which  you  are  so  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 
Ueutleuien,  tho  dniwing  of  which  you  complain  is  not  bad.  The 
commonest  ongravcrs,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  produce  such  a 
desiijn,  will  tvW  yuu,  if  they  know  anything  of  thdr  business,  that 
they  could  nut  make  a  better  in  a  hurry.  Every  man  who  knows 
what  drawing  is  will  acknowledge  that  some  of  these  little  groups 
are  charmiujjly  drawn ;  and  I  will  trouble  your  commonest  en- 
gravers to  design  the  Chinese  group,  the  American,  or  the  West 
Indian,  in  a  manner  more  graceful  and  more  characteristic  than  that 
of  the  mueh-Iicsiiattea'd  jwat  envelope, 

I  nm  not  holding  up  the  whole  affair  as  a  masterpiece— ptu  n 
liitt.  The  "triumphant  hallt^ry  of  Britannia  ruling  the  waves," 
as  Mathews  usihI  to  call  it,  is  a  little  stale,  certainly,  nowadays ; 
but  what  wouhl  you  have  I  How  is  the  sublime  to  be  elicited  from 
such  a  subject  1  Let  some  of  the  common  engravers,  in  tfadr 
leisure  momenta,  since  tim  thing  is  so  easy,  make  a  better  design,  or 
the  literary  uieu  who  are  so  imlignant  invent  one.  The  Qovem- 
muiit,  no  doubt,  is  not  bound  heart  and  soul  Ut  Mr.  Mulrcady,  and 
is  willing  to  hear  reason.  Fiat  jiitt ilia,  rwU  calum:  though  all 
the  world  shall  turn  on  thee,  0  Qovemmeat,  in  this  inataacs 
Titmarah  shall  staml  by  thee — ay,  and  without  any  hope  of  roward. 
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To  be  Rire.  if  my  Lnn;  Tsi<nuaii<>,'  uimihiiii;  w-^at — im'  \im'  i 
nalbo"  lien  a<n  Ui-.-r:.  1  n-iwi.:.  lii'  ]•*'  '.•iif'  •.■!■% --mi"  t  no' 
tttd,  ftuiad  dwiEL.  Tuat  tit-,  jidl  wrii<:y,  wiui'  '  'n--  iii';i  i''  'ih 
pTOB  (tbt  l*Biii<;tr  ' '  iiaTf  Ufi.  mm::  ku'  unm'  i  tiix'i: .  •.ni'iu^t-, . 
aod  dancwriinicallv  Bkcci'iiLii  :  inuw  i:iit|>iiiii:i  '  ur  ni<>-  vn- 
doad;  attidit^  )>efon  tir  vrtis;  ii.  i,  lev-  iiiw  jni'  ;i>ni  ti-m..  m 
hi*  -vood^jliKk  :  oiitJ  «t  io:  til-  f>cniuii  »ii  nt-  i  iiiiirii-  itn 
eagTaTinc  m*  exuctlv.  1«t  tueu.  irj-  1'  to  i""^'  *>"'"  "'  '■>'  '•"' 
■wooi-eagTKrB  in  £iiru^.  Ami.  wn  luiu  ii  tti-  i'-intmv«  i  ti' 
TbouQwiai  u  tint  oi  tif  iiou  o!r  Ii-  iu>  t-rm-u.-  ».  i  ,  ..ir- 
deal  rf  tiiiH:,  oiiii  SKiC,  aic  labnu-  nu'  u'.  «ii-  ^n'lr  i,,.  .irfi. 
niluei  «f  ■•■l^^l^-CTl^^:l villi  —  "I  vtiliiii-  »iii«.-r<ir;;n>";  ~  •ii'i  nf 
traderinc  funiilnlK  ;i  ri.-»ni  i-  vm  inniui'  U'  t^n-  wl  m'w  «' 
tbe  ■■fflce  »"lii'  il'-'iiin  Um:  ul:  tii-  tn-ri'  m<i-  •—,••  t  ''  h»t-  ■»«. 
one  pnThicial  i«|frr  wjii-.-i.  h^'liU''.  ii  i  nu-  i«''ri.iri-  •i.':-..iii: 
tliat  ■  nuiB  "viti  ii  \uv.t-  "f  n.K-  ;>i,.  .  '«....  .,,.-^.(„.*  irriii> 
euild  caaiiT  jniiLuu- tilt  •niv-.Mi*  :'  ni'r>'j  fiii-m.  i-  i~  i-i.il.nnH: 
tmUi  tad  aafjtitir.y.  i'm  L>Jwi<jfL  jminiJi.  iviik'.  '  ■•■  ki.'-ii-  yttU'^ 
men!  Ito  vnu  ttihik  joi:  •imib  >'mi'  ].ii<iivi>-i^>  i.-  ■■[■■I'lui:  mi-i- 
apiiaoaa  v  ilxst,  or  jmnt  .mhc  lii*!-  if  ■I'lluin;  ^'■'r'*'  n'--  ti'  lli> 
Beci>ii>}-liaDd  piTiteiilt^  i)f  Iih  rusti'  nii>  l<ili>'  iii-")  in-iir  uriil 
cbtcset  Ttj,  Tyntinuub.  iipiii  »Uiil'->'r  imk-j  liiin  ■■i.'-wmI  ii. 
fcartiM;  or,  he  w'mL.  mid  witi  iii'iiT<riRi.a>  in-Mimi'--U"—  luiil- 
mt  mJv  Imaid  niid  •:u'''fl«;.  '.'?  in^rui.  mil-  iiiii  i/iirr-i,  ri'  -|,u>iw. 
oli,  I«w,  rooulUj,  tuanl»rtl.  til"  wtcI—  h!  Iih  J/iniiil-  -'iHiH'^  ,liin-rmil , 
the  .'Jf Jr™  i'MJKMirr.  tin  f/^'iwir  '■,,„„,,.'■'"  HI"  .^<i'-li.  Mill 
thirr  InleUUK-'-rr,  luuv  iHiMiiiit  !*•  k  •■i'iiiii''V':m  '~ni'  iitiii  'rrrl 
itfwtli  t^iieu  v'itL  tiie  ti>!ii':i<ii»-  •.iniilimnt:  i  mu'.--  ik  uuiin'  •'I'HiiMin.'r 
ci«ik.  But  M  tB  l»  oiii-.i'iut  iniim  »■  ue"h  !■  iim:  iiMim-iiti'h 
adopt  !ii#  (^«nkiu*  nj-uti  lunn'-n  «!  im  W-  Tmni'i-'ni  h  m-  ln'i 
wnJ-enjiaTCT  in  utir  •.■'iinR.-7  — W-.  ISiin^at";  'ni'  'rf  rli>  ii-^ii 
painters  in  rmr  w  w:t  h-i^n!  -  r,  j.  im-;,  '.inn  nwi  ni'x  ft  ii.  in 
assail"!  in  fU'-1;  kiipiu™..  i;i>'!  ^?  "WX  v  'ttii'  ! 
^  Tliis  anirt'i  jnfa-iirt-  -i  w  iirt-Ti'"  »  r<a:iHrLi,l.>  fir  i}i«  Khii<t 
eiagstraterf  wil'iuj,  awi  fo  :ii*  kuiim  •I'lii'ti'i'*.  Tin  Uii'tu*!" 
ecen  fttrm  tli«  vio'ioT  v.  )>ai'jtifLliT  wu'-n.ii.  laii  t'<n  finrlT  jiainl^sL 
in  the  dear  Itijit  ttumijer  irf  Vii,  l-i'k  1.11]  <'niiM-h,  aixj  iln 
earlr  German  b^JjikJ. 

Mr.  Ri'-faiD'>o']'a  |flrtore  (if  "Onr  lyiH  afljr  il*  n<v(imviK«i ' 
deserre*  a  morb  >«lter  T*lace  iban  it  has  in  iIm'  link.  <lin!7,  nr«ly- 
diMOTered  ortasrn  civet :  uxl  l«aTr«  na  Xn  rr-zrrt  thai  he  kIh^iIiI 
orrupf  binuelf  to  mai\i  with  waler-enlrmr  ja-nraiis,  and  «i  little 
with  compoaitioiia  in  oil,  Thii  innnte  w  Irautifiill.v  enmiivnl,  *vk\ 
■very  finely  and  carefnlly  drawn  and  paistcil.     One  of  tlir  a|hi»t{i'« 
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is  copied  from  Raphael,  and  the  more  is  the  pity ;  a  man  who  could 
execute  two  such  graod  figures  as  the  other  two  in  the  picture  need 
Burely  borrow  from  no  one.  A  water-colour  group,  by  the  same 
artiat  {547,  "The  Children  of  Colonel  Lindaay"),  contains  two 
charming  fi^'ures  of  a  young  lady  and  a  little  boy,  painted  with 
great  care  and  precision  of  design  and  colour,  with  great  purity  of 
sentiment,  And  without  the  least  aflectition.  Let  our  aristocracy 
send  their  wirc.i  and  children  (the  han'lHomest  wives  and  children 
in  the  world)  to  bo  painted  by  this  gcntleuian,  and  those  who  are 
like  him.  Miss  Limlsay,  with  lier  plivin  re>]  dress  and  modest 
looks,  is  siirttly  a  thousand  times  more  cnptivating  than  those 
dangerous  stnilint;  Delilahs  in  her  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Ghalon 
has  painted.  Wc  must  not  be  iinder8too>I  to  undervalue  this  Utter 
gentleuian  however ;  his  lintwings  are  ininiclcs  of  dexterity ;  every 
year  they  seem  to  Iw  more  skilful  anil  more  brilli;int.  Such  satins 
and  la^,  such  iliamonil  rings  and  charming  little  lapitogs,  were 
never  p:Linted  before,  — not  by  Watteau,  the  first  master  of  the 
genre,— nwl  Lancret,  who  was  scarcely  hia  inferior.  A  miniature 
on  ivory  by  Mr.  Chalon,  among  the  thouMuii  prim,  pretty  little 
pictures  of  the  same  class  which  all  the  ladies  crowd  about,  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  of  colour  and  charming  freedom  of 
hamlling ;  as  is  an  oil  sketch  of  mosquctading  figures,  by  the  same 
painter,  for  the  curious  coarseness  of  ttie  painting. 

Before  we  leAvc  the  higli-class  pictures,  we  must  mention  Mr. 
Bozall's  beautiful  "  Hope,"  whii:h  is  exquisitely  retined  and  delicate 
in  sentiment,  colour,  and  execution.  Placeil  close  beneath  one  of 
Turner's  magnificent  tonmdoos  of  colour,  it  loses  none  of  its  own 
beauty.  As  Uhland  writ«s  of  a  certain  king  and  queen  who  ait 
seated  in  state  side  )iy  side, — 


Which  signifies  in  English,  that 

sun,  thnt  blood-rad  bumar, 


In  another  part  of  the  room,  and  contrasting  their  quiet  grace 
in  the  same  way  with  Mr.  Turner's  glaring  colours,  are  a  couple  of 
delightful  pictures  by  Mr.  Cope,  with  mottoes  that  will  explain 
their  BubJectK.  "  Help  thy  father  in  his  afie,  and  despise  him  not 
when  thou  art  in  t!iy  full  strength  ; "  and  "  Reject  not  the  affliction 
of  the  afflicted,  neither  turn  away  thy  face  from  a  poor  man."  The 
Utter  of  these  pictures  is  especially  beautiful,  and  the  figure  of  the 
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female  charity  as  grat-eful  and  ilelicate  as  may  be,  I  tisIi  I  could 
siiy  a  great  <Ieal  in  pmise  of  Mr.  Cope's  large  aJtar-picre :  it  is  a 
very  merituriuiis  perfuriiiaiic« ;  but  lierc  praiiw  stops,  and  such 
praise  is  vorth  exactly  nothing.  A  lar;,'c  |jii:tnre  must  either  be 
Bpleoilid,  or  else  nauglit.  This  "  Crucifixion  "  has  a  great  deul  of 
vigour,  feeling,  grace  :  but — the  but  is  fatal ;  all  niinor  praises  are 
drowned  in  it.  Recollect,  however,  Mr.  Ci>pe,  tliat  Titmarsh,  who 
writes  this,  is  only  giving  his  private  opinion  ;  that  he  is  mortal ; 
that  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  should  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  with 
this  confession,  which  I  nm  compelled  (for  fear  you  might  overlook 
the  circumataoce)  to  make,  you  will,  I  daresay,  console  yourself, 
and  do  welt.  But  men  must  gird  themselves,  and  go  through  long 
trainings,  before  they  can  execute  such  gigantic  works  as  oltur-jiieces. 
Handel,  doubtless,  wrote  many  little  pleasing  melodies  before  he 
pealed  out  the  "  Hullcli^ah  "  chorus ;  and  so  painters  will  do  well 
to  try  their  powers,  and,  if  possible,  measure  and  underetand  them 
before  they  use  them.  There  is  Mr.  Hurt,  for  instance,  who  took 
in  an  evil  hour  to  the  making  of  great  pictures;  in  the  present 
exhibition  is  a  decently  small  one ;  but  the  artist  has  overstretched 
himself  in  tlie  former  attempt*;  as  one  hears  of  gentlemen  on  the 
rack,  the  limbs  are  strctcluil  one  or  two  inches  by  the  process,  and 
the  patjent  comes  away  by  so  much  the  taller :  but  he  can't  millt 
near  so  well  as  before,  and  all  his  strength  is  stretched  out  of  him. 

Let  this  be  a  soleuiu  hint  to  a  clever  young  painter,  Mr,  Elmore, 
who  has  painted  a  clever  jiicture  of  "  The  Murder  nf  Saint  Thomus  k 
Becket,"  for  Mr,  Daniel  O'Connell.  Come  off  your  rack,  Mr.  Ehnore, 
or  you  will  hurt  yourself.  Much  better  is  it  to  imint  small  subjects, 
for  some  time  at  least.  "  Non  cuivis  eonttngit  adire  Corinthum,"  as 
the  proverb  says ;  but  there  is  a  number  of  pleasant  villages  in  this 
world  bewde,  where  we  may  snugly  take  up  our  quarters.  By  the 
way,  what  is  the  meaning  of  Tom  h  Beckct's  bloi^k  cassock  under 
his  canonicals  1  Would  John  Tuam  celebrate  mass  in  such  a  dress  1 
A  painter  should  be  as  careful  about  iiis  costumes  as  an  historiiii) 
about  his  dates,  or  lie  plays  the  deuce  with  his  composition. 

Now,  in  this  matter  of  costume,  noboily  can  be  more  scrupulous 
than  Mr,  Charles  Laudseer,  whose  picture  of  Nell  Gwynne  is  painted 
with  uilmiiable  effect,  and  honest  scrupulousness.  It  is  very  good 
in  colour,  very  gay  in  spirits  (perhai«  too  refiueii, — for  Nelly  never 
was  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  look  as  uioilcst  as  that) ;  hut  the  gentle- 
men and  laiiies  do  not  look  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  their 
dresses,  for  all  their  c"rrectuesa,  hut  had  put  them  on  for  the  first 
time.  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  small  fault,  and  the  merits  of  tlio 
picture  are  very  great :  every  one  of  the  accessories  is  curiously 
well  painted, — some  of  the  figures  very  sjiirited  (the  drawer  ia 
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ex"^I<-iit) ;  tui'l  tU:  jii<auji'  uiw  vT  tii«  iii'wt  u^»^aiUe  in  IIm-  -mifir 
if.illii^.  Ml'.  Jti^iv'iuvc  )iu«  uU'Aiiuf  cjiiuw.-  iii-tiirc,  oi' u  nitltcr 
i>i<l  rwi.j"!,  li'.'ii  '"iiw  ICuuil'W."  A  ;»"r  ^i  wauta  W  'ut  coni- 
{kiiii'fu  bi  Ml.  :iii'I  MiK.  Ojiirilv,  wlfi  ue  ut  (jiiijoel  ;  llieir  ■eiiaiiie 
uif  ltriii;r>ii;/  )ii  ti-^,  au<j  (lii;  uuetj-r  mti]  misu^vs  uv  luukiup  at  IIk 
lH-u-"fi>i<r  wild  u  ^fiiU  'Iral  i4 tiMiJ ti>tni.  Tlie  Juxir  piri  k  dwn&- 
io.( ;  Ml*.  «.'^.rily  n-*  <)iiiti-  jji-utnfl,  Uit  whL  »  woudorful  ynihul 
IM  I  iji'ixil ;  '  :<iiirtly  l'jiilu>  lu  if  In-  wf re  ifjt  aiKVKMnifsA  u>  fak  datbv  i 
lilt:  M'i'Vaiii«  u:i.'  viriy  ^i>i<l  ;  uijil  ut  tii  Um:  pniptrtie^  ae  ibfT"  vonlil 
In:  I ulli'i]  iMi  llif  Btii^i-,  lliiw!  uTK  aliii'art  V»i  good,  lauxked  'wnL  ■ 
il:ii/iiMM'<>-i)jji''iil  iiiiiiiiUiu'BB  lliztt  Ki>"'*  tiiia  aud  Mr.  £t:dp»TF'c 
iiliiij'  (li'-riiiif  1,1'  "  J'uiiu'i-Ibiiii  "  n  finikin  air,  if  ve  uuj  bhf  mbI 
a  iliiK-'^iK-iliiii  li-rrii.  Ilolli  in-rfoniiuiiuLW,  Iiuvctm-.  cuntain  tist 
liiuli  iiii'iiL  iiC  i-k],rriini'iii  uiiil  writitiiiriit ;  ami  are  uf  pudi  a  char- 
ui'lcr  no  Mr  Ei'lijiiiii  Biiw  ill  Kiir  hi'IuniIh  twi'iitjr  yvatw  t^ 

•\'\,.-u:  U  n  \.ttu^.  |.i.liir>i  l>y  a  K<'<iU'li  artiKt,  Mr.  Zhnnm. 
■•IHi'^uriiiiiiu  "'I'liii  I'jilry  nf  (Jliiirli^  »Jwiinl  into  Edisliur^'' 
kIiIi'Ii  niiin  11  liitli:  into  iTiirirtiliin!,  Uit  onitainit  a  vw4  deal  cS 
(-l)iiriii'li-i'  iHi'l  iiii'iil ;  [iiiil  wlijr'li,  uIk'vii  nil,  In  Itie  artirJe of  cwBtimie, 
Mliiiwit  iiiiii'li  ul.iiilv  "Nil  hiAi>,.  Mr.  hiiiii'iiii  M^'iDH  to  hkTe  funned 
tiin  hitiM  ii|mii  Ml.  Allan  tin.l  Mi.  Wilkit<— I  U-v,  \\\»  pardiui—Sir 

iMfiil.     'I'll":  li V  liiit  u  i-li'itniiik;  I'liiwH  jni-turo  likeTinr  nu  tlie 

Hiilijirt.  tir  llm  I'li'li'iiilnr,  TIik  Inlti'r'ri  Muid  uf  Saraguuk  aiMl 
H|>i(iiiiir<l  III'  llm  ijiiii,  imv  mn'  iiniy  '"'"  luiliiliil  ^  Irish  [«a&ti 
nii|H'.riiili'i>iliii4  "  A  WIUBky  Hull,"  in  (lift  ini<l<lli<  room.  No.  252. 

Tlii-i  |>i<'liiro,  J  miy,  iiiiy  niix  iiiiiy  HtNi  und  Dihnirc  who  pleaan: 
t<i  niK  it  iHi'iiiii  nil  men  mill  iliuK  nml  u  Btraii^c,  RtraiQ-Ung,  aoAj 
i.iini|>Milii>ii.  'I'lifiv  UM  flim  (liiiibit,  of  miimo;  f»r  liow  can  Sir 
Ihikiil  Iii4|i  iKtiiitin^  IW  lliiiiiptl  In  the  "  Iti'Dveniihi "  there  is 
tiii|Hii'li  riiliiiii',  uilli  It  vii'U  iiuiiiiih'ciutiiit  of  Uktia  especially,  vhich 
\\3A  \<wi\  ImiTiivi  i\l  fi'oiu  iH>  iiiiwlcr  lluit  wn  kiiiiw  of.  The  Queen 
is  iiM  liiul  u  likuiitwM  mill  |>i>-tino  at  tm  liavu  m^ii  for  man^  a  dav. 
"Mix.  bVi'ijiioiiu,  t>f  Itnith,"  it  KiusiiiHivut  ]iictur«  imli^  ugnnd 
ill  fll'u-t  itM  a  UitU'iu  i<r  Tiliikn,  auil  hitviiit;  a  style  uf  its  own.  The 
littlo  xkcti-h  fi^oiii  Alliu  Ituiimuy  in  ilrlitihtftil ;  ami  the  nohleman 
uii>l  hi'iiiiiU  (with  thi>  i-\i'i')iti(>u  i>f  hU  own  clanuy  Termilion  robe), 
■LI  Alio  ita  thu  tlilli'H-aiiHil  iKi'tnut  iui'utii>ii«ij  Ixforo.  Allan  Ramnjr 
htu  ({ivvn  a  )>U'tty  aubj«.vt,  iimi  brnught  ua  a  prettv  |»ctui«  from 
Hui'thcr  (luiiitDr,  Mr,  A.  Juhitatuu,  whu  bus  illustntt«il  thoeopf 
i^tuuut  tiueo, — 

"  UiHt  uiuniiiiK  I  sua  fty,  luiJ  Mtrl;  oat; 
I'lxiu  k  diks  1  ludiwJ.  M !'>■>'■' 'UK  ^»>uk 
tuKi  uiy  Mut;  waim  tuikiu  u'ur  Ihaba; 
I  M<|  iBj,  Unit)  '">(  luiuy  Mw  ua  w** 
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Ami  here  let  us  Tiipnlinii  with  pr.iisc  two  emiilt  pirttirrs  in 
a  style  somewhat  Bimiiar^"Tlie  Ri.'cruit,"  uml  "Homiiiu  aud 
Dorothe*!,"  by  Mr.  Puole,  The  former  of  tlieso  littlf  pifces  is  very 
touching  and  beautifut.  There  is  amoii<;  the  present  exhibitiouera 
no  Uck  of  this  kind  of  taleiit ;  and  wo  could  point  out  many 
pictures  thnt  are  eijualty  remu-kable  for  grace  and  aj^reesble  feeling. 
Mr.  Stone's  "Annot  Lyle"  should  not  be  [lussed  over, — a  pretty 
picture,  very  jrell  painted,  the  female  head  of  great  beauty  and 
ezpresuon. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  praise  i>erfonnnncc8  showing  a  great  deal 
of  power  and  rigour,  rather  than  grurc  and  delicary,  there  are 
Mr.  Etty's  "  Amlromcila"  and  "Vciiuti."  In  the  fonner,  the  dim 
figure  of  advancing  Pewciis  gnlliipitig  on  liis  airy  charger  is  very 
fine  and  ghostly ;  in  the  liitti'r,  the  Uxly  of  the  Veniia,  ttuil  indeed 
the  whole  picture,  is  a  ]>erfci:t  mirucle  of  colour,  Titian  may  liare 
paints!  Italian  llesti  e<iually  well;  but  he  never,  I  think,  could 
surpass  the  skill  nf  Mr.  Ktty.  The  tnink  of  this  voluptuous 
Teaus  is  the  most  astonishing  rt'prese»t:ition  of  bciiutiful  i<^ngliHh 
flesh  and  blood,  puinteil  in  the  gninilcMt  and  linHidest  style.  It  is 
■aid  that  the  Amilemy  ut  I^iinbnrgh  has  a  room  full  of  Ktty's 
pictures;  they  conlil  not  do  In-tter  in  En-flsm)  than  follow  the 
example;  but  [icrhaiis  the  juintings  biid  lietter  be  kept  for  Ike 
AcadtBty  only — for  the  jtrqfitnitm  vuli/ut  are  scarcely  fitted  to 
comprehend  their  peituliar  beauties.  A  prettily  drawn,  graceful, 
nude  figure,  is  "  Batlishtlu,"  by  Mr.  Fitthcr,  of  the  street  and  eity 
of  Cork. 

The  other  great  man  of  Cork  is  Daniel  Maclise  by  name ;  and 
if  in  the  riot  of  fiincy  he  hath  by  playful  Titmarsh  l>een  misrd 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  it  is  certjiin  that  here  Titinarsh  is 
k  true  prophet,  and  that  the  sovereign  will  so  elevate  him,  one 
day  or  other,  to  sit  with  other  cavaliers  at  the  Aciidemic  round 
tablet  As  for  his  pictures, — nliy  us  for  his  pictures,  madam, 
these  are  to  be  carefully  reviewed  in  the  next  number  of  this 
Magarine ;  for  the  present  notice  bm  noticed  si'arccly  anybody,  and 
yet  Btretchetl  to  an  iuonlinate  length.  "  Macbeth "  is  not  to  be 
hniried  off  under  six  pages ;  and,  for  this  June  numlwr,  Mr.  Fraser 
TOWS  that  he  bus  no  siich  room  to  spore. 

We  have  said  how  Mr.  Turner's  jiicturcs  blaze  about  the  rooms  ; 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  hear  how  artists  and  the  public  differ 
in  their  judgments  crmceming  them ;  the  enthusiastic  wonder  of 
the  first-name^l,  the  blank  suqirise  and  increilulity  of  the  latter. 
"The  Dew  moon;  or,  I've  liMt  my  lioatr  you  shan't  have  your 
hoop,"  is  the  ingenious  title  of  one, — a  very  beautiful  picture,  too, 
of  a  long  shining  sea-sand,  lighted  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
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ranyas  by  the  above-named  luminary  of  night,  and  fix>m  the  left 
hand  comer  by  a  wonderful  wary  boy  in  a  red  jacket — the  hest 
painted  figure  that  we  ever  knew  painted  by  Joseph  MaJloni 
Turner,  Elisquire. 

Ho  and  Mr.  Ward  vie  with  each  other  in  mottoes  for  their 

picturoti.      Ward's   epigraph    to   the    S 's  nest  is  wondrouB 

p<x)tic. 

277.  The  S 's  Nest     S.  Ward,  RA. 

"  Say  they  that  happincM  Htcs  with  the  great^ 
On  gorgeous  trappingii  mixt  with  pomp  and  itate  f 
More  frequent  found  upon  the  simple  plain. 
In  poorest  garb,  with  Julia,  Jess,  or  Jane ; 
In  sport  or  slumber,  as  it  likes  her  best, 
Where*er  she  lapi  she  finds  it  a  S 's  nestw* 

Ay,  and  a  S 's  eggs,  too,  as  one  would  fancy,  were  great 

geniuses  not  above  grammar.     Mark  the  line,  too, 

'*  On  goiigeous  trappings  misU  with  pomp  and  state,** 

and  construe  the  whole  of  this  sensible  passage. 

Not  l&ss  sublime  is  Mr.  Ward's  fellow- Academician : — 

230.  '^Slavera    throwing    overboard    the    Dead   and    Dyinig: 

Typhon  coming  on."     J.  M.  W.  Turner,  RA. 

"  Aloft  all  hands,  strike  the  topmasts  and  belay  I 
Yon  angry  setting  sun  and  fierce-edged  eloods 
Declare  the  Typhon's  coming. 
Before  it  sweeps  your  decks,  throw  oTerboard 
Tlie  dead  and  dying — neVr  heed  their  chains. 
Hope,  Hope,  fallacious  Ho|«  I 
Where  is  thy  market  now  f  ** 

M&  Faliaeiei  tfBape, 

Falhioies  of  Hope,  indeed  :  to  a  pretty  mart  has  she  brought  her 
pigs!  How  should  Hope  be  hooked  on  to  the  slaver t  By  the 
anchor,  to  be  sure,  which  accounts  for  it.  As  for  the  picture, 
the  RA.*s  ni>'8  are  indeed  terrific;  and  the  slaver  throwing  its 
Ciirgo  overboard  is  the  m<i8t  tremendous  piece  of  colour  that  ever 
was  seen ;  it  sets  the  comer  of  the  room  in  which  it  hangs  into 
a  flame.  Is  the  picture  sublime  or  ridiculous  1  Indeed  I  don't 
know  which.  Rocks  of  gamboge  are  marked  down  upon  the 
canvas;  flakes  of  white  laid  on  with  a  trowel;  bladders  of 
vermilion  madly  spirtei!  here  and  there.  Yonder  is  the  slaver 
rocking  in  the  midst  of  a  flashing  foam  of  white-leaiL  The  sun 
glares  down  u})on  a  horrible  sea  of  emerald  and  purple,  into  whidi 
chocoLite-culoured  slaves  tm  plunged,  and  chains  that  will  not 
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has  a  family  interest  in  the  matter,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
spend  all  the  money  he  brought  home  from  India;  let  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  look  to  it.  Down  with  your  dost^  right 
honourable  sir ;  give  Monsieur  Biard  a  couple  of  thousand  for  his 
pictimi  of  the  negroes,  and  it  will  be  the  best  black  act  yoa  ever 
(lid  in  your  life ;  and  don't  go  for  to  be  angry  at  the  suggestion^  or 
fancy  wo  are  taking  liberties.  What  is  Siiid  is  said  from  one  public 
man  to  another,  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  dejmissance  enpuissancej 
— from  Titmarsli,  in  his  critical  cathedra,  to  your  father's  eminent 
son,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  Iiid,  and  wielding  the  bolts  of  'Vfar. 

What  a  marvellous  power  is  this  of  the  painter's !  how  each 
great  man  can  cxcito  us  at  his  will !  what  a  weapon  he  has,  if  he 
knows  how  to  wield  it !  Look  for  a  while  at  Mr.  Etty's  pictures, 
and  away  you  rush,  your  "  eyes  on  fire,"  drunken  with  the  luscioos 
colours  that  are  poured  out  for  you  on  the  liberal  canvas,  and  warm 
witii  the  8l;;,rht  of  the  beautiful  sirens  that  appeiur  on  it.  Yoa  fly 
from  this  (and  full  time  too),  and  plunge. into  a  green  shady  land- 
8c:i[>c  of  Lee  or  Creswick,  and  follow  a  quiet  stream  babbling 
l>ciicath  whi8])ering  trees,  and  chequered  with  cool  shade  and  golden 
sunshine;  or  you  set  the  world — nay,  the  Thames  and  the  ocean — 
on  fire  with  that  incendiary  Turner;  or  you  laugh  with  honest 
kinil-hoarted  Welwter,  and  his  troops  of  merry  children;  or  you 
fall  a-wecfjing  with  M(msieur  Biard  for  his  poor  blacks ;  or  you  go 
and  consult  the  priests  of  the  place,  Eastlake,  Mulready,  Boxall, 
Cjiikj,  and  the  like,  and  straightway  your  mind  is  carried  off  in  an 
ecstasy, — happy  thrilling  hymns  sound  in  your  ears  melodious, — 
sweet  thankfulness  fills  your  bosom.  How  much  instruction  and 
happiness  have  we  gained  from  these  men,  and  how  grateful  should 
we  be  to  them  ! 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Titmarsh  stopped  here,  and  I  shall  take 
special  care  to  examine  any  further  remarks  which  he  may  think 
fit  to  send.  Four-fifths  of  this  would  have  been  cancelled,  had 
the  printed  sheets  fallen  sooner  into  our  hands.  The  story  about 
the  "  Clarendon  "  is  an  absunl  fiction ;  no  dinner  ever  took  place 
there.  I  never  fell  tisleep  in  a  plate  of  raspberry  ice ;  and  though 
I  cx)rtiiinly  did  recommend  this  person  to  do  justice  by  the  painters, 
making  him  a  speech  to  that  efiect,  my  opinions  were  infinitely 
better  expressed,  and  I  would  repeat  them  were  it  not  so  late  io 
the  month.  (X  T. 
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AND  now,  in  pursiiance  of  the  promiHe  recorded  iu  the  last 
mimber  of  tliis  Magazine,  and  for  tlic  performance  of  which 
-  the  public  has  ever  since  been  in  brcathlcKa  cx[>cctutioD,  it 
hath  become  Titiuarsh'a  duty  to  note  down  his  opiniuiia  of  the  rc- 
nioining  pictures  in  tlie  Academy  exhibition ;  and  to  criticise  such 
other  pieces  aa  the  other  galleries  may  show. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Muelise,  it  becomes 
us  to  say  our  say  :  and  as  the  Obierver  newspaper,  wliicii,  though 
under  tlie  express  patronage  of  the  Royal  family,  devotes  by  far 
the  noblest  part  of  its  cloi|ucncu  ti>  the  considemtion  of  dnkuiatic 
iubjects,  and  to  the  discussiun  of  the  gains,  losses,  and  theatrical 
conduct  of  managers, — aa,  I  say,  the  Observer  newsjiaiicr,  wlienever 
Madame  VoHtris  or  Mr,  Ynles  adopts  any  plan  that  couciirs  with 
the  notions  of  the  paper  in  question,  does  not  fuil  to  say  that 
Uodame  Vestria  or  Mr.  Yat^s  has  licen  induced  so  to  reform  in 
consequence  of  the  Obstrvei^t  parti<:uliir  siij.'gcstion  ;  in  like  uiantier, 
Titmaish  is  fully  convinced,  that  all  the  painters  in  this  town  have 
their  eyes  imressaiitly  fixed  upon  his  criticisms,  and  tliat  all  the 
wise  OSes  regulate  their  opinions  by  his. 

In  the  language  of  tlie  Obsei-ver,  tlien,  Mr.  Maclisc  has  done 
wisely  to  adopt  our  suggestions  with  reganl  to  the  moral  treatment 
of  his  pictures,  and  has  maile  a  great  ailvance  in  his  art.  Of  bia 
four  pictures,  let  us  dismiss  the  scene  from  "  Gil  Bias "  at  once. 
Coming  from  a  second-mto  man,  it  would  be  well  enough ;  it  ia 
welt  dnwn,  groupol,  lighted,  shadotred,  and  the  people  all  grin 
very  comically,  as  people  do  in  pictures  called  condc ;  but  the  soul 
of  fun  is  wanting,  as  I  take  it, — the  merry,  brisk,  good-humoured 
spirit  which  in  Le  Sage's  teit  so  charms  the  reailer. 

"  Olivia  and  M&lvolio  "  is,  on  the  contrary,  oue  of  ihe  best  and 
moBt  spiritual  performances  of  the  artist.  Notbiiig  can  be  more 
elegant  than  the  tender  limgiud  melancholy  of  Olivia,  nor  more 
poeticBl   than   the  general    treatment  of  the  picture.     The  long 
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clipped  alleys  and  quaint  gardens,  the  peacocks  trailing  through 
the  walks,  and  vases  basking  in  the  sun,  are  finely  painted  and 
conceivc<l.  Examine  the  picture  at  a  little  distance,  and  the 
ensemble  of  tlie  composition  and  colour  is  extraordinarily  pleasing. 
The  details,  too,  are,  as  usual,  wonderful  for  Uieir  accuracy.  Here 
are  Hower-beds,  and  a  tree  above  Olivia's  head,  of  which  every  leaf 
is  painted,  and  painted  with  such  skill,  as  not  in  the  least  to  injure 
the  general  effect  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Maclise  has  a  daguerrtotjrpic 
eye,  and  a  feeling  of  form  stronger,  I  do  believe,  than  has  ever  been 
possessed  by  &ny  painter  before  him. 

Look  at  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickens, — well  arruiged  as  a 
picture,  good  in  colour,  and  light,  and  shadow,  and  as  a  likeness 
perfectly  amadng ;  a  looking-glass  could  not  render  a  better  fiic- 
simile.  Here  we  have  the  real  identical  man  Dickens :  the  artist 
must  have  understood  the  inward  Boz  as  well  as  the  outward  be- 
fore he  made  this  admirable  representation  of  him.  What  cheer* 
ful  intelligence  there  is  about  the  man's  eyes  and  large  forehead ! 
The  mouth  is  too  large  and  full,  too  eager  and  active,  periiaps ;  Uie 
smile  is  very  sweet  and  generous.  If  Monsieur  de  Balzac,  that 
voluminous  physiognomist,  coidd  examine  this  head,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  interpret  every  tone  and  wrinkle  in  it :  the  nose  firm,  and 
well  placed ;  the  nostrils  wide  and  full,  as  are  the  nostrils  of  all 
men  of  genius  (this  is  Monsieur  Balzac's  maxim).  The  past  and 
the  future,  says  Jean  Paul,  are  written  in  every  countenance.  I 
think  we  may  promise  ourselves  a  brilliant  future  from  this  one. 
There  seems  no  flagging  as  yet  in  it,  no  sense  of  fatigue,  or  con- 
sciousness of  decaying  power.  Long  mayest  thou,  0  Boz  I  reign 
over  thy  comic  kingdom;  long  may  we  pay  tribute,  whether  of 
threepence  weekly  or  of  a  shilling  monthly,  it  matters  not.  Mi^ty 
prince !  at  thy  imperial  feet,  Titmarsh,  humblest  of  thy  servants, 
offers  his  vows  of  loyalty,  and  his  humble  tribute  of  praise. 

And  now  (as  soon  as  we  are  off  our  knees,  and  have  done  pay- 
ing court  to  sovereign  Boz)  it  behoves  us  to  say  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  picture  of  *'  Macbeth,"  which  occupies  such  a  con- 
H[>icuous  plao«  in  the  Academy  gallery.  Well,  then,  this  picture 
of  '*  Macbeth  "  has  been,  to  our  notion,  a  great  deal  too  much  praised 
and  abused;  only  Titmarsh  understands  the  golden  mean,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  read  his  criticisms.  Here  is  a  very 'fine 
masterly  picture,  no  doubt,  full  of  beauties,  and  showing  extra- 
ordinary power ;  but  not  a  masterpiece,  as  I  humbly  take  it, — ^not 
a  picture  to  move  the  beholder  as  much  as  many  performances  that 
do  not  display  half  the  power  that  is  here  exhibited.  I  don't 
pretend  to  lay  down  any  absolute  laws  on  the  sublime  (the  reader 
will  remember  how  the  ancient  satirist  hath  accused  John  Dennia 
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of  madneas,  for  his  vebement  preaching  of  aurh  nilcs).  Ko,  do  ; 
Michael  Angelo  T.  is  not  quite  so  inipcrtinrnt  as  that ;  but  the 
public  and  the  artist  will  not  mind  being  told,  vithout  any  pic- 
viouB  definitiona,  that  this  picture  is  not  of  tlie  higheet  order :  the 
"Malvolio"  is  far  more  spiritual  and  suggestive,  if  ve  may  bo 
■peak;  it  tells  not  only  its  own  tale  very  cbanningly,  but  creates  for 
the  beholder  a  verj  pleasant  melsucholy  train  of  thought,  as  every 
good  picture  does  in  its  kind,  from  a  six-inch  canvas  by  Hobhcma 
or  Ruysduel  up  to  a  thousand-foot  wall  of  Michael  Angelo.  If 
yoa  read  over  the  banquet-scene  in  words,  it  leaves  an  impression 
&r  more  dreadftd  and  lively.  On  the  stage,  it  has  always  secntrd 
to  us  to  fail ;  and  though  out  of  a  tnip-door  in  the  middle  of  it  Mr. 
Cooper  is  seen  to  rise  very  solcmnly,^ — bis  face  covered  with  while, 
and  a  drea<lful  gash  of  vermilion  across  hie  neck ;  though  he  nods 
and  waggles  his  head  about  in  a  very  quiet  ghoet-Iike  manner ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  neither  thia  scene,  nor  this  great  actor,  has  ever 
frightened  us,  as  they  both  should,  as  the  former  does  when  we 
read  it  at  home.  The  &ct  is,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
power  to  look  ghostly  enougli,  or,  perhaps,  to  soar  along  with  ns 
to  that  sublime  faeif^t  to  which  our  iniagtoation  is  continually 
carrying  us. 

A  large  part  of  this  vaat  picture  Mr.  Maclise  bas  painted  very 
finely.  The  lords  are  all  there  in  gloomy  state,  fierce  stalwart  men 
in  steel;  the  variety  of  attitude  and  light  in  wbich  the  different 
groups  are  pkced,  the  wonderful  knowledge  and  firmness  with  whieh 
each  individual  figure  and  feature  are  placed  down  upon  the  canvas 
will  be  understood  and  ailmired  by  the  public,  but  by  the  artist 
still  more,  who  knows  the  difficulty  of  these  things,  which  seem 
so  easy,  which  are  so  easy,  no  doubt,  to  a  man  with  Mr.  Maclise's 
eitnumlinary  gifts.  How  fine  is  yon<ler  group  at  the  farthest  table, 
lighted  up  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  armour  of  one  of  tbem  ! 
The  efiect,  aa  far  aa  we  know,  is  entirely  new ;  the  figures  drawn 
with  exquisite  minuteness  and  clearness,  not  ia  the  least  intemipt- 
ing  the  general  harmony  of  the  picture.  Look  at  the  two  women 
standing  near  Ledy  Macbetli's  throne,  and  those  beautiful  little 
hands  of  one  of  them  placed  over  the  state-chair ;  the  science, 
workmanship,  feeling  in  these  figurea  are  alike  wonderful.  The 
face,  bust,  and  attitude  of  Lady  Macbeth  are  grandly  designed; 
the  fignrea  to  her  right,  with  looks  of  stem  doubt  and  wonder, 
are  nobly  designed  and  arranged.  The  main  figure  of  Macbeth,  I 
confbaa,  does  not  please ;  nor  the  object  which  has  occasioned  the 
fii^tfiil  convnlsive  attitude  in  which  be  stands.  He  sees  not  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  hut  a  hnge,  indistinct,  gury  shadow,  which  seems 
to  shake  its  bloody  locks,  and  frown  upon  him.      Through  this 
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■uch  a  niininypiminy  siilijcct  treatol  in  biuIl  a  niniinjpiminy  wayl 
We  can  reineiuber  tins  sentleniaii's  jiicture  of  "  Margaret  at  the 
Sjiiuniug-whccl"  Inat  yeur,  aud  should  be  glail  U>  see  and  laud 
others  that  vere  eqitalty  pretty.  Mr.  Luixler  has,  in  the  Mime 
room,  a  pleasing  picture  from  Waiter  Scott,  "  The  Glec-Maideu ; " 
and  a  large  sketch,  likewise  from  Scott,  by  a  French  artist 
(who  has  been  celebrate<l  in  this  Magazine  as  the  author  of  the 
[ncture  "The  Sinking  of  the  Vengeur"),  is  iine  in  effect  and 
composition. 

If  Mr.  Herbert's  picture  of  "  Travellers  taking  Bcfreshment  at 
a  Convent  Gate"  has  not  produced  much  sensation,  it  is  because 
it  is  feeVilo  in  tone,  not  very  striking  iu  euliject,  aud  placed  some- 
what too  liigli.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  delicacy  in  all 
the  figures ;  and  though  lost  here,  amidst  the  glare  and  hustle  of 
the  Aca<lemy,  it  will  be  an  exrcllent  jiicture  for  the  cabinet,  where 
its  <|uiet  pj&ees  and  merits  will  he  better  seen. 

Mr.  WebBter*B  "  Punch,"  before  alluiled  to,  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  praise.  The  landscai>e  is  beautiful,  the  group  of  little 
figures  assembled  l<i  view  the  sliow  arc  delightfully  ►,'iiy  and  pretty. 
Mr.  Webster  lias  the  bump  of  pliiloprogenitivcuess  (as  some  ninny 
Bays  of  George  Cruikshank  in  the  Wegtmiiutn-  Itriietr);  and  all 
mothers  of  large  families,  young  ladies  who  hojie  to  !«  so  one  day 
or  the  other,  and  honest  impas,  are  oWrvcd  to  examine  tlib  pic^ture 
Tith  much  smiling  interest.  It  is  full  of  bunt-hine  and  innm'eut 
playful  good-humour;  all  I'unch's  audience  arc  on  the  grin.  John, 
the  aquirc'a  footman,  is  looking  on  wilh  a  protecting  air ;  the  old 
village  folk  are  looking  on,  grinning  with  the  verj-  youngest ;  hoys 
4re  scampering  over  the  common,  in  order  t«  be  in  time  for  the 
show;  Punchman  is  tootooing  on  tlie  pipes,  and  bangicig  away  on 
the  drum ;  potboy  has  consigned  to  the  earth  his  precious  cargo, 
and  the  head  of  every  tankard  of  liquor  is  wasting  its  frothy 
fiagrance  iu  the  air ;  in  like  manner,  the  pieman  permits  his  w'ares 
to  get  cold ;  nurserymaids,  schoolboys,  happy  children  in  go-rarts, 
are  employed  in  a  similar  way :  indeed,  a  delightful  little  rustic 
coine<iy. 

In  respect  of  portraits,  the  prettiest,  as  I  fiincy,  after  Wilkie's 
splendid  picture  of  Mrs.  Ferguson,  is  one  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  a  lady 
with  a  scarf  of  a  greenish  colour.  The  whole  picture  is  of  the  same 
tone,  and  beautifully  harmonious ;  nor  are  the  lady's  fiice  and  air 
the  least  elegant  and  charming  part  of  it.  The  Duke  has  been 
painted  a  vast  number  of  times,  such  are  the  penalties  of  glory ; 
DOT  ia  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  much  worse  than  that 
portrdt  of  him  in  which  Colonel  Gurwood  is  represented  by  bis 
nde,   in  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  ofiering  to   bis   Grace   certain 
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<li-a)Mli'he3.  It  iit  in  lite  stfle  of  the  bmoua  picture  in  the  Regmt 
Cin-ius  repmentint;  Mr.  Coleby  the  dgariat^  an  onage,  a  pioe- 
appte,  a  i'hiitti]i%iie-«)rt,  a  little  <1(^,  soine  decanter^  anil  >  yellow 
hun<lanDa, — all  which  peraouages  appear  to  be  eo  excewirdy 
iuportoiit,  that  the  piuzleil  e^ee  enarcely  know  upon  which  to 
settle.  Is  like  manner,  in  the  WcUington-GurwoocI  teatimonial, 
the  aceessoriee  are  eo  numeruus,  and  so  brilliantly  coloured,  that  it 
ia  loD^  before  one  uin  look  up  to  the  coiutenancee  of  the  Colonel 
anil  hid  (imoe ;  whifh,  it  ia  to  be  presumed,  are  the  main  olgects 
uf  iDtereat  in  the  piere.  And  this  plan  haa  been  not  onartfuUy 
CiHitriTeil,— f(»-  the  heads  are  by  no  means  painted  up  to  the  pmnt 
of  brilliancy  which  ia  visible  in  boots,  clocks,  bell-pulla,  Turicey 
carpets,  ann-rhairs,  and  other  properties  here  painted. 

Now,  if  the  artist  of  the  above  picture  wishes  to  know  how 
pn>|>ertire  may  Ik  ininted  with  all  due  minuteneaa,  and  yet  conduce 
to  the  geucnd  efftvt  of  the  piotiice,  let  him  examine  the  noble  little 
portnut  of  LonI  Oottonham,  by  Leslie, — the  only  eontributioo  of 
tilts  great  man  to  the  exhibition.  Here  are  a  number  of  acceatoriei 
iutnflucetl,  but  with  that  forethought  and  sense  of  propriety  which, 
aa  I  fnnc)',  dittini^iish  all  the  works  of  Hr.  Leslie.  They  are  not 
here  for  mere  picturcatjue  effect  or  ornamental  huddle ;  but  tn 
made  to  tell  the  story  uf  the  piece,  and  indicate  the  character  irf 
the  diioiiticil  perwiuge  who  61U  the  centre  cJ  it.  The  Uack 
brucailc  ilraiiery  of  the  Chaucellor's  gown  is  accurately  painted,  and 
falls  in  that  majestic  grave  way  in  which  a  chanceltor'a  robe  thould 
falL  \n  not  the  Icame^l  Lord's  arms  somewhat  short  and  fin-liket 
This  ia  a  qucr}'  which  we  put  humbly,  having  never  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  part  of  his  person. 

Mr.  Briggs  baa  bis  u$iial  pleasant  well-painted  portntita;  and 
Mr.  Fatten  a  li>ng  full-length  of  Prince  Albert  that  is  not  admired 
by  artiits,  it  is  said,  but  a  good  downright  honest  bourgeoU  picture 
as  we  Ginry ;  or,  as  a  focetious  friend  remarked,  good  plain  roatt- 
atvl-lioilcd  i)ajtitiii>;.  As  for  the  portrait  opposite — that  of  her 
Migcsty,  it  is  a  sheer  libel  upon  tliat  pretty  gradous  countenance, 
an  act  of  reliollioti  for  whi.h  Sir  David  should  be  put  into  York 
gaol.  Parts  of  the  [licture  are,  however,  splendidly  painted.  And 
here,  being  u)>on  the  subject,  let  us  say  a  word  in  praise  of  those 
two  delightful  lithi>grap)iic  heads,  ailer  Roes,  which  appear  in  the 
print-shop  windows.  Our  gracious  Queeo's  head  is  here  most 
charming ;  and  that  of  the  Pirince  full  of  such  manly  frankness  and 
benevoleni.-e  as  must  make  nil  men  cry  "God  bless  him."  I  would 
much  sooner  possess  a  copy  of  the  Roes  miniature  of  the  Queen, 
than  a  caat  fmm  her  Majc:<ty's  bust  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
which  has  the  pkce  of  honour  in  the  sculpture  rault 
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All  Uacdonald's  busts  UcBorve  honourable  notice.  This  lucky 
sculptor  has  Bome  beautiful  subjects  to  moilel,  and  beautiful  and 
graceful  all  his  marbles  are.  As  much  ma;  be  said  of  Mr. 
M'Dowell's  girl, — the  only  piece  of  imaginative  sculpture  in  the 
Academj  that  has  struck  us  as  pleasing.  Mr.  Beiines,  too,  should 
reeeire  many  comincnilations ;  an  old  man's  head  particularly,  that 
is  full  of  character  and  goodness ;  and  "  The  Bust  of  a  I^dy," 
which  may  be  called  "A  Lady  with  a  Bunt,"—  a  beautiful  buet, 
imleed,  of  which  the  original  and  the  artist  have  both  good  right 
to  be  proud.  Mr.  Bell's  vii^in  is  not  so  pleasing  in  the  full  size 
as  in  the  miniature  copy  of  it. 

For  the  matter  of  landscapes,  we  confess  oursvJvea  to  he  no 
Tcry  anient  admirem  of  these  [)crfonnances,  clever  and  dexterous 
as  most  of  them  arc.  The  works  of  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mr.  Roberts 
cannot  lail  tu  he  skilful ;  and  both  of  these  faniDUS  artists  show 
their  wonderful  power  of  drawing,  as  usual.  But  these  skilful 
pictures  have  always  appearol  to  ns  more  pleasing  in  little  on 
the  sketch ing-boanl  than  when  expanded  uixin  the  canvas.  A 
couple  of  Martins  must  be  nicniioned, — hu^'e,  queer,  and  tawdry 
to  our  eyes,  hut  very  much  admired  by  the  public,  who  is  no  bad 
connoisseur,  after  all ;  and  also  a  fine  Castle  of  Chillon,  or  Chalon, 
rudely  painteii,  but  very  poetical  and  impressive. 

[Here  Titmarsh  exchanges  his  check  at  the  door  for  a  valuable 
gingham  umbrella,  with  a  yellow  hom-head,  representing  Lord 
Brouglipm  or  Doctor  Syntax,  and  is  soon  seen,  with  his  hat 
very  much  on  one  side,  swaggering  down  Pull  Mall  East,  to 
the  Water-Colour  Gallery.  He  flings  down  ei;ihtccnpence  in 
the  easiest  way,  and  goea  upstairs.] 

Accident,  or,  what  is  worse,  ill  health,  has  deprived  ua  of 
the  two  most  skilful  professors  of  the  noble  art  of  water-colour 
painting ;  and,  without  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lewis  aad  Cattermole, 
the  gallery  looks  empty  indeed.  Those  gentlemen  are  accustomed 
to  supply  the  picture-lover  with  the  pUcet  de  rititlanee  of  the 
feast,  with  which,  being  <lecently  satisfieil,  we  ran  trifle  with  an 
old  market-place  by  Pmut,  or  six  cows  and  four  pigs  by  Hill,  or 
a  misty  Downs  by  Copley  Fielding,  with  some  degree  of  pleasure. 
Discontented,  then,  with  the  absence  of  the  sultstantials,  it  must 
be  ctHifessed  that  we  Iiave  been  examining  the  rest  of  the  pictures 
in  no  very  good  humour.  And  so,  to  tell  jnu  a  secret,  I  do  not 
care  a  fig  for  all  the  old  town-halls  in  the  world,  though  they  be 
drawn  ever  so  skilfully.  How  long  are  we  to  go  on  with  Venice, 
Terona,  Lago  di  Soandso,  and  Ponte  di  What-d'ye-call-'em  \    I  ant 
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weary  of  gondolas,  striped  awnings,  sailors  with  red  night  (or  rather 
day)  caps,  col)alt  dists^ces,  and  poets  in  the  water.  I  have  seoi 
BO  many  white  palaces  standing  before  dark  purple  skies,  so  many 
black  towers  with  gamboge  atmospheres  behind  them,  so  many 
masses  of  rifle-green  trees  plunged  into  the  deepest  shadow,  in  the 
midst  of  sunshiny  plains,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  dark  and 
light  contrast  together,  that  a  slight  expression  of  satiety  may  be 
permitte<l  to  me,  and  a  longing  for  more  simple  nature.  On  a  great 
staring  theatre  such  pictures  may  do  very  well — you  are  obliged 
there  to  seek  for  these  startling  contrasts  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  blue 
li^'hts,  red  liglits,  transparencies,  and  plenty  of  drums  and  appro- 
priate music,  the  scene  thus  presented  to  one  captivates  the  eye, 
and  calls  down  thunder  from  the  galleries. 

But  in  little  quiet  rooms,  on  sheets  of  paper  of  a  yanl  square, 
such  monstrous  theatrical  effects  are  sadly  painful.  You  don't 
mist^ike  i)at(*hc8  of  brirkdust  for  maidens'  blushes,  or  fancy  that 
tinfoil  is  <liamon<l8,  or  recjuire  to  Ix;  spoken  to  with  the  utmost  roar 
of  the  lunij's.  Why,  in  painting,  are  we  to  have  monstrous,  flaring, 
Drury  Lane  tricks  and  claptraps  put  in  i)ractice,  when  a  quieter 
style  is,  as  I  fancy,  so  infinitely  more  charming  ? 

Tlicre  Is  no  use  in  mentioning  the  names  of  persons  who  are 
guilty  of  the  alwve  crimes;  but  let  us  say  who  is  not  guilty,  and 
that  is  D.  Cox,  ui>on  whose  quiet  landscapes,  moist  grass,  cool  trees, 
the  refreshed  eye  rests  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  after  it  has  been 
perplexed  and  dazzled  elsewhere.  May  we  add  an  humble  wish 
that  this  excellent  painter  will  remain  out  of  doors,  amidst  such 
([uiet  scenes  as  he  loves,  and  not  busy  himself  with  GJothicism, 
miildleui^eism,  an<l  the  painting  of  quaint  interiors?  There  are 
a  dozen  artist«<,  of  not  a  tithe  of  his  genius,  who  can  excel  him 
at  the  architec^tural  work.  There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Nash,  who 
is  improving  yearly,  and  whose  pictures  are  not  only  most  dexter- 
ously sketched,  but  contain  numberless  little  episodes,  in  the  shape 
of  groups  of  figures,  tliat  are  full  of  grace  and  feeling.  There  is 
Mr.  Haghe,  tfx),  of  the  lower  house ;  but  of  him  anon. 

To  show  how  ill  and  how  well  a  man  may  paint  at  the  same 
time,  the  public  may  look  at  a  couple  of  drawings  by  J.  Nash, 
— one,  the  interior  of  a  church  ;  the  other,  a  plain  landscai)e :  both 
of  which  are  executed  with  excessive,  almost  childish  nideness,  and 
arc  yet  excellent,  as  Injinir  close  copies  of  the  best  of  all  drawing- 
masters,  Nature :  and  Mr.  Barrett,  who  has  lately  written  a  book 
for  students,  tells  them  very  sagaciously  not  to  copy  the  manner  of 
any  master,  however  mu(!h  he  may  be  in  the  mode.  Some  there  arc, 
fashionable  instructors  in  the  art  of  water-colouring,  of  whom,  indeed, 
a  man  had  better  not  learn  at  any  price ;  nay,  were  they  to  offer 
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t  guinea  per  lessoD,  instead  of  tnoilcatly  ilcmaixling  the  eame,  tho 
reader  sliould  be  couiibcIIoI  not  to  arccj>t  of  tlicir  instructions. 

See  in  what  a  different  sctiool  Mr.  Hunt  works,  and  wliat  nmr- 
velloiu  effettB  he  proluces  !  There  ie  a  sniall  picture  of  an  interior 
by  him  (to  wliicli  tlie  hlue  ticket  having  the  pretty  word  bold 
written  on  it  is  not  fixed)  tliat,  as  a  cojiy  of  nature,  ia  a  perfect 
miracle.  Ko  IJe  Hooghc  was  ever  better,  more  airy  and  euosliiny. 
And  the  moet  rxtraordiijary  )>art  of  this  cxtraonliimry  picture  ie,  tliut 
the  artist  liaa  not  produced  liis  effect  of  excessive  brilliancy  by  any 
violent  contiusting  darkness ;  but  the  whole  picture  ia  li^'ht ;  tlie 
sunshine  ia  in  every  comer  of  the  miin ;  and  {l)is  drawing  rcniaiiis 
UDBold,  while  Dusli,  aud  }{luuk,  and  Asterisk  have  got  off  all  theint. 
The  hirge  heail  i>f  the  l)lack  girl  is  jxiiiited  with  wonderfiil  ]n)wur ; 
in  water-colouia  we  have  a;arcely  seen  anything;  ao  vigorous,  Tlie 
boys  and  virgins  are,  as  usual,  uilinirable ;  the  lad  with  the  bottle, 
he  reailing  ballails  in  the  bam,  and  the  nil,  ragged,  brii-kdust- 
coloured,  hripiud-lookMig  fellow,  capecialiy  giKnl.  In  a  comer  is  a 
most  astonishing  young  gentleman  with  a  i>an  of  milk  :  he  is  stupjiing 
forwiml  full  into  your  face ;  and  has  seen  something  in  it  which  has 
caused  him  to  siiiil  his  milk  and  look  dreadfully  frightened.  Every 
man  who  is  woiih  a  fig,  as  he  comes  up  to  tliia  picture  bursts  out 
«-laughiiig^hc  can't  help  himself;  you  liiiir  a  dozen  such  lauglia  in 
the  courw!  of  your  visit.  AMiy  does  this  little  drawing  so  seize  hold 
of  tltc  beholder,  ami  cause  him  to  rwir?  There  is  tho  tMM'rx^t :  tho 
painter  1ms  got  the  soul  of  eomcily  in  him — the  undcffnahic  himioroua 
genius.  Happy  is  the  man  who  {N>ssesses  that  drawing  ;  a  man  must 
laugh  if  he  were  taking  hia  last  I'jok  at  it  l>efore  U'ing  liangt'd. 

Ur.  Taylor's  flowing  pencil  has  produced  seveitd  piec^-s  of  de- 
lightful colour;  but  we  are  led  bitterly  to  deplore  the  use  of  that 
btal  whit«-leaii  jxit,  that  is  clogging  and  blackening  the  pictures  of 
•0  many  of  the  water-eolour  |Riinters  nowuibys.  His  large  picture 
contaiiiB  a  great  deal  of  this  white  mud,  and  has  lust,  aa  wo  fiincy, 
in  con8e<(uenee,  much  of  that  li'iuid  mellow  tone  for  wliii^h  his  worka 
are  remarkable.  Tlie  retreating  figures  in  this  iiictnre  are  beautiful ; 
the  horsea  arc  eicellently  jwiTited,  with  aa  much  dexterous  bril- 
liancy of  colour  aa  one  sees  in  the  oil  jiieturcs  of  Landscer.  If  the 
amateur  wants  to  sec  bow  far  trnnsparcnt  colour  will  go,  what  ri(^h 
effect  may  be  prnduceii  by  it,  how  little  necessary  it  is  to  pkster 
drawings  wiih  flakw  of  white,  let  him  examine  the  background  uf 
the  design  representing  a  page  asleep  on  a  chair,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  melodious  in  colour,  or  niore  skilfully  and  naturally 
punted. 

In  the  licauty  gallery  which  this  exhibition  usually  furnishes, 
there  ia  Ur.  iUchUT,  who  contributes  his  usual  specimens;  tlie  fail 
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Sharpe,  with  those  langntthing-cred  dumnen  wliom  the  wdcU 
ailmires  so  miirh ;  bdi\  still  more  to  oar  taste,  a  sweet  prettj  hdj, 
hj  Mr.  Stone,  in  a  hide«jUA  drcM,  with  upper-Benjamin  buttons ;  a 
couple  of  very  graceful  and  delicate  heaib  bj  Wright ;  and  one 
beautiful  head,  a  portrait  evidently,  by  Cristall,  that  is  placed  very 
tnrNlestly  in  a  comer  near  the  ground — where  such  a  drawing  shookl 
lie  plice«l,  of  course,  being  vigorous,  bmest,  natural,  and  beantifiiL 
Tills  artist's  otlier  drawing — a  mysterious  subject,  repreaentiiig 
primmval  Scotchmen,  rocks,  waterfalls,  a  cataract  of  bolls^  and  other 
strange  things,  l(K>ks  like  a  picture  painted  in  a  dream.  Near  it 
hangi  Mr.  Mackenzie's  view  of  Saint  Denis's  Cathedral,  that  is 
INiintod  with  great  carefiduess,  and  is  very  true  to  nature.  And 
liiiving  oxamincil  this,  and  Mr.  Varley's  fine  gloomy  sketches,  you 
shiill  ho  no  longer  dittained  at  this  plaoe^  but  walk  oa  to  see  what 
more  remains  to  l>o  seen. 


Of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society,  I  think  it  may  be 
thiit  thoir  gallery  contains  neither  such  good  nor  such  bad  drawiAgi 
a<4  may  )>o  seen  in  the  senior  exhibition ;  unless,  indeed,  we  except 
Mr.  Ilaghe,  a  gentleman  who  in  architectural  subjects  has  a  marvel- 
lotts  skill,  antl  whose  work  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  perBOOS 
who  follow  the  tnulo  of  water-colouring.  This  gentleman  appears 
to  have  a  profound  knowledge  ^or  an  extraordinary  instinct)  of  his 
professitm  as  an  anthitectural  araughtsman.  There  are  no  tricks, 
no  rlnmsy  plastering  of  white,  no  painful  niggling,  nor  swaggering 
airiM^tntion  of  lx)l<lnoss.  He  seems  to  understand  every  single  tone 
and  lino  whi(*h  ho  lays  down  ;  and  his  picture,  in  my  humble  judg- 
imuit,  (u>ntaiiiH  Hotnu  of  the  very  best  qualities  of  which  this  biandi 
of  painting  is  culpable.  You  cannot  produce  by  any  combination  of 
wat43r-<M)lours  such  eflfccts  as  may  bo  had  from  oil,  such  richness  and 
dopth  of  tone,  such  pleasing  variety  of  texture,  as  gums  and  varnishes 
will  give ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  beauties  peculiar 
to  the  art,  which  the  oil-painter  cannot  arrive  at, — such  as  air, 
brightness,  coolness,  and  flatness  of  surface ;  points  which  p^unters 
iindorstand  and  ran  si>eak  of  a  great  deal  better  than  amateur  writera 
ami  reiulurs.  Why  will  the  practitioners,  then,  be  so  ambitiouat 
Why  strive  afUir  effects  that  are  only  to  be  got  imperfectly  at  best, 
and  at  the  expense  of  qualities  far  more  valuable  and  pleasing  f 
There  are  some  aspiring  indivifluals  who  will  strive  to  play  a  whole 
iHind  of  music  off  a  guitar,  or  to  perform  the  broadsword  exercise 
with  a  rapier, — monstrous  attempts,  that  the  moral  critic  must  lilt 
tip  his  voire  to  reprehend  Valuable  instruments  are  guitars  and 
•mall-swonls  in  themselves,  the  one  for  making  pleasant  small 
musics,  the  other  for  drilling  small  holes  in  the  human  person ;  but 
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let  the  professor  nf  e-.irh  art  ilo  hii  agmaMe  iliiiy  iii  1.>  •■vo  Iir.>*. 
DOT  strive  with  liia  unci|iial  weapriiu  bi  crjni]i''te  vicii  {•rrv>  ii.«  «!.■> 
h«Te  greater  ailTant.-ii.'ni.  Inileeil.  I  liave  wltt-m  ^-^  n  iLe  T<,rk.<<  •■( 
a  skilful  water-coliiur  painter  of  fi^mi,  wicii'iut  r^.-ri-iiiM-  iLit  lie 
Iiad  not  taken  tu  oil,  wliieh  wnulil  allow  liim  Ui  i>",t  f  nli  all  tLc 
rigour  of  whirh  be  wu  rajiable.  For  wi.rlu-,  Ifrwrtpr.  like  tlut  •■{ 
Ur.  Haghe,  whir-h  arc  nut  finLtheil  [>irtupi>,  liit  a-liu:rJiie  fibinliKl 
■ketobeis  water  in  h^it :  and  we  wii<h  thut  hi*  hivumn  i-'ilowcd  lil-^ 
taaiincr  of  iisiu^' it.  Take  warning' lij  tlifM- n-murk>'.  O  Mr.  AIh.K.h: 
Tour  interiors  have  l-een  n-fsiniol  >.y  Titnur^i]  wiili  iini.-h  iili:>»iiri' 
aad  HeMerve  at  hi«  hanclii  a  i^rvat  iIi-iil  of  (-i-iijiii''ii<];iti'-n.  Mr. 
Abaoliin,  we  take  it,  haa  liern  IjnxiL'ht  ii|<  in  a  Fri-t.<  h  t^liwl— thi-rt- 
■re  maof  traces  of  f<>rei;,ii  luaiiner  in  liim  :  lit*  fiL-iin r^  fur  iui'tan>-<-, 
are  better  roHtniucii  than  tluw-  of  Mir  common  £ii;.'li*h  artiiilH. 
Look  at  the  little  sketcli  whii-h  ipi-x  by  the  lai-onif  title  of  "  Jimip.' 
Let  Mre.  Seylfarth  mine  anil  IxiV  at  it  In-fore  >-be  jiaiTitii  Sir  R(ih'<-r 
de  Coverlef's  fijnire  again,  an>l  »he  will  m*  what  an  nir  of  life  antl 
aathenticity  the  ilexigner  ba«  thmwn  into  hin  wi>rk.  Sevtral  larjitr 
pieces  by  )Ir.  AImoIou,  in  whirb  arc  a  fa«'— iii  it  tlie  anint'ii  own, 
by  any  chance  1— (We  fancy  that  we  have  a  kniirk  at  KniwinK  a 
portrait  of  an  artixt  by  himself,  havin;;  •Itvi^'ned  almut  five  thiniHuml 
mcb  in  our  own  experience,— "  Port  rail  of  a  Painter,"  "A  (lentle- 
man  in  a  Vandyke  Dreaa,"  "A  Bripiml,"  "A  Turkinb  Coatiiitie," 
and  »  on :  they  arc  aomehow  always  rcjeetetl  by  IIihm'  rtirMil 
AnulemicianM) — but  to  n^tuni  to  Aheolon,  whom  we  linvr  ]v(i  ImiiH 
JDg  up  all  this  time  on  the  bnineb  of  a  neutence,  lie  biiH  tiiki-ii 
bugely  to  the  bndy-oolour  ayatem  within  tbe  lant  Iwelte  iiiohiIih, 
aitd  araall  good  has  it  done  him.  Tbe  arcewiritw  nf  bin  pictitii-a 
aje  painted  with  much  vij^mr  and  feeling  of  nJoiir,  are  a  Kiciit  di  "I 
stronger  than  heretofore — a  ^nat  deal  ton  iitn>rii!  for  tin-  Hhiihii 
tbemselvcB;  and  the  figurcH  lieing  imintcl  cbiiHy  in  liiumtNiKiil 
colour,  will  not  bear  the  atmo^pbcrr  of  diHtemjH-r  by  wliiih  ihit 
■re  surrounded.  The  picture  of  "Tbe  Biirhilur"  ia  rudlinl  iii 
ptunt  of  effect  and  juatnew  of  colour. 

Hr.  Corbould  ia  a  gentleman  wbn  mimt  lii'  lucntlntiMl  miiIi  i> 
great  deal  of  praise.  His  lar;[,'e  drawing  nf  the  "Cunlirtbiiit 
Hlgrims  at  the  Talnnl"  ia  very  gay  and  a|Hirkliii){ ;  uml  ihi;  mlirl 
shows  that  he  pomesiiea  a  gmiiine  antiiiuarian  ur  Wallitt  Hioiiit-li 
spirit.  It  ia  a  pity  that  his  people  an^  all  wi  utii'oniiiion  lntinlHiit'i 
It  is  a  i»ty  that  hin  ladies  wear  such  uni-omniouU  l>i»  iIiicmk 
they  did  nut  wear  surb  faeninting  tu  ibn  la-al  aiilli»ll(l<a|  li< 
Chaucer's  time;  and  even  if  tht-y  did,  Mr.  (■r,(t...>il.t   bin)  »«« l< 

better  give  them  a  little  more  elolb,  whii-b  roaia  iKilbitiu, I  »»iiM 

spare  much  painful  blushing  to  nioilest  lueit  llku     iwti.t  idiiid  *  liiiUt- 
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But  this  in  a  moral  tnith  ;  nothing  is  bo  easy  tn  see  in  a  paiuter  a* 
a  ccrtiiin  inclination  towania  naughtiness,  wiiinh  we  press-Joeepbg 
arc  bnunil  to  cry  fie  at.  Cover  them  np,  Mr.  Corbouiil — mualiti  is 
tlie  wonl ;  but  of  this  no  more.  Where  the  painter  departs  from 
hia  line  of  beauty,  his  &cca  liavc  conBiiierable  humour  and  character. 
The  whi)le  of  the  pilgrim  ^n^up,  as  he  has  depicted  it,  is  exceedingly 
pictiire.'iquo.  It  miglit  be  painted  with  a  little  more  strength,  and 
a  giKni  deal  leas  finical  trifling  with  the  pencil ;  but  of  these  inaDual 
errors  the  painter  will  no  doubt  get  the  better  as  hb  practice  anil 
experience  increase. 

Here  is  a  large  and  interesting  picture  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  the 
Pasha  of  Egyjit  in  the  middle  of  the  Nubian  desert,  surrounded  hy 
pi[)e-1>oarcrs  and  camela,  and  taking  his  cup  of  coffee.  There  is 
much  chanu'ter  Imth  in  the  fi^ircs  and  scenery.  A  slight  sketeh 
by  the  siiuic  artist,  "  Tlie  King  in  Thnlc,"  is  very  pretty,  and  would 
make  a  very  gtXHl  picture. 

Mr.  Bright  is  an  artiHt  of  whom  we  do  not  before  remember  to 
kive  heard.  His  pictures  are  chiolly  etfects  of  sunset  and  moonlight ; 
of  too  criarde  a  colour  as  regards  sitn  and  moon,  but  pretty  and 
skilful  in  otlier  points,  and  of  a  style  that  strikes  us  as  almost  new. 
The  manner  of  a  French  artist,  Monsieur  Collignon,  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Mr.  Bright.  The  cool  parts  of  his  pictures  ore 
excellent;  but  ho  lias  dangerous  deidings  with  gamlngc  and  orange, 
pigments  with  tlie  use  of  which  a  piunter  is  bound  to  be  uncommonly 
cautious.  Look  at  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  taken  to  tliem  until  they 
have  driven  him  quite  wild.  If  there  be  any  Empenir  of  the 
I^linterB,  ho  should  issue  "a  special  edict"  agiiinst  the  gamboge- 
(le-alers; — 'tis  a  deleterious  drug.  "Hasten,  hasten,"  Mr.  Bright; 
*'oboy  with  trembling,"  and  have  a  care  of  gamboge  henceforth. 

For  the  rest  of  the  artists  at  this  ])Lice,  it  may  be  said  that 
Kir.  Hicks  has  not  been  quite  so  active  this  year  as  formerly;  Mr. 
Boys  has  sinnc  delightful  drawings  in  his  style  of  art;  and  for  the 
curious  there  is,  moreover,  a  sa-oml-hand  Ciittcrmole,  a  sham  Prout, 
a  {kscudo-Bentley,  and  a  small  <louIi1a  of  Cox,  whose  works  arc  to 
be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  Miss  Oorbould  has  a  pretty 
pli^ture.  Mr.  Duncan's  drawings  exhibit  considerable  skill  and 
fidelity  to  nature.  And  here  we  must  close  our  list  of  the  juniors, 
whoso  exhibition  is  very  well  worth  the  shilling  which  all  must  pay 
who  would  enter  their  pretty  gallery. 

Wo  have  been  through  a  number  of  picture  galleries,  and  cannot 
do  better  than  go  anil  visit  a  gentleman  who  has  a  gallery  of  his 
own,  containing' only  one  picture.  We  mean  Mr,  Danby,  with  his 
"Deluge,"  now  visible  iu  Piccadilly.     Every  person  in  London  will 
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no  doubt  go  and  see  this;  artiets,  because  tbe  treatment  and  effect 
of  the  picture  are  estraordinarily  skilful  and  broad ;  and  the  reat 
of  the  world,  who  cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  moved  by  the  awful 
tragedy  which  ia  here  laid  before  them.  The  work  i^  full  of  the 
strongest  dramatic  interest;  a  vast  performance,  grandly  treated, 
and  telling  in  a  wonderful  way  its  solemn  awful  tale.  Mr.  Dauby 
has  given  a  curious  description  of  it  to  our  hand  ;  and  from  this  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  understand  what  is  the  design  and  treatment  of 
the  piece. 

[Here  followa  a  long  description  of  the  picture.] 
The  episode  of  the  angel  is  the  sole  pnrt  of  the  picture  with 
which  ve  should  be  disposed  to  quarrel ;  but  the  rest,  which  has 
been  excellently  dcscril)eil  in  the  queer  wild  wonls  of  the  artist,  is 
really  as  grand  and  mngnifireiit  a  conception  ns  ever  we  saw.  Why 
PoUBsin'a  famous  picture  of  an  inundution  has  been  called  "The 
Delufie,"  I  never  could  understand :  it  is  only  a  very  small  and 
partial  deluge.  The  artist  lias  genius  enough,  if  any  artist  ever  had, 
to  have  executed  a  work  far  more  vant  and  tremendous ;  nor  does 
his  picture  at  the  Louvre,  nor  Turner's  Deluge,  nor  Martin's,  nor 
any  that  we  have  ever  Been,  nt  all  stand  a  competition  with  this 
extraonlinary  performance  of  Mr.  Dauby.  He  has  painted  the 
picture  of  "  Tlie  Deluge '' ;  we  have  before  our  eyes  still  the  ark 
in  the  midst  of  the  niin  floating  calm  and  lonely,  the  great  black 
cutarvcto  of  water  pouring  down,  the  mad  rush  of  the  miserable 
people  clambering  up  the  rocks ; — nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  way 
in  which  the  artist  lias  painted  the  picture  in  all  its  innumerable 
details,  and  we  hope  to  hear  tliat  his  room  will  he  hourly  crowded, 
and  bis  great  labour  and  genius  rewarded  in  some  degree. 

Let  us  take  some  rest  after  beholding  this  picture,  and  what 
place  is  cooler  and  more  quiet  than  the  Snffolk  Street  Gallery  t 
If  not  remarkable  for  any  pictures  of  estraonlinary  merit,  it  is  at 
least  to  be  praised  as  a  place  sin^^darly  favourable  to  meditntion. 
It  is  a  sweet  caIn)  solitude,  liglitol  from  the  top  with  convenient 
blinds  to  keep  out  tlie  sun.  If  you  have  an  aseignntion,  bid  your 
niistreas  to  come  hither,  there  is  only  a  dumb  secretary  in  the 
room ;  and  sitting,  like  the  man  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  perjte- 
tuaUy  before  a  great  book,  in  which  he  pores.  This  would  be  a 
grand  place  to  hatch  a  conspiracy,  to  avoid  a  dun,  to  write  an  epic 
poem.  Something  ails  the  place  I  What  is  iti — what  keeps  the 
people  away,  and  gives  the  moneytaker  in  his  box  a  gloomy  lonely 
sinecure  t  Alas,  and  alas  I  not  even  Mr.  Haydon's  "  Samson 
Agonistcs"  is  strong  enough  to  pull  the  people  in. 


mm 
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And  jet  this  picture  is  worth  going  to  see.  Too  may  here 
take  occasion  to  obeerve  the  truth  of  Mr.  Torke's  astute  remark 
about  another  celebrated  artist,  and  see  how  bad  a  painter  ia  this 
great  vrriUr  of  historical  paintings,  Mr.  Haydon.  There  is  an 
aoooont  in  some  of  the  late  papers — fix>m  America,  of  course — 
of  a  remarkably  fat  boy,  three  years  old,  fire  feet  six  hi^  with 
a  fine  bass  voice,  and  a  handsome  beard  and  whiskers.  Much 
such  a  hero  is  this  Sam^n — a  great  red  chubby-cheeked  monster, 
looking  at  you  with  the  most  earnest,  mild,  dull  eyes  in  the  world, 
and  twisting  about  a  brace  of  ropes,  as  he  comes  sprawling  for- 
wards. Sprawling  backwanls  is  a  Delilah — such  a  Delilah,  with 
such  an  arm,  with  such  a  dress,  on  such  a  80&,  with  such  a  set  of 
ruffians  behind  her !  The  picture  is  perfectly  amazing !  Is  this 
the  author  of  tlie  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  1— the  restorer  or  setter 
up  of  the  great  style  of  painting  in  this  country?  The  drawing 
of  the  figures  is  not  only  faulty,  but  bad  and  careless  as  can  be. 
It  never  was  nor  could  be  in  nature ;  and,  such  as  it  is,  the  drawing 
is  executed  in  a  manner  so  loose  and  slovenly,  that  one  wonders 
to  behold  it  Is  this  the  way  in  which  a  chef  deceit  condescends 
to  send  forth  a  picture  to  the  public  ?  Would  he  have  his  scholars 
finish  no  more  and  draw  no  better?  Look  at  a  picture  of  "  Milton 
and  his  Daughters,"  the  same  subject  which  Sir  A.  Oallcott  has 
treated  in  the  Academy,  which  painters  will  insist  upon  treating, 
BO  profoundly  interesting  docs  it  seem  to  be.  Mr.  Haydon's 
"Milton"  is  playing  on  the  organ,  and  turning  his  blind  eyes 
towards  the  public  with  an  expression  that  is  absolutely  laughable. 
A  buxom  wench  in  huge  gigot  sleeves  stands  behind  the  chair, 
another  is  at  a  table  writing.  The  draperies  of  the  ladies  are  mere 
smears  of  colour;  in  the  foreground  lies  a  black  cat  or  dog,  a 
smudge  of  lamp-black,  in  which  the  jxainter  has  not  condescended 
to  draw  a  figure.  The  chair  of  the  poetical  organ-player  is  a 
similar  lump  of  red  and  brown ;  nor  is  the  conception  of  the  picture, 
to  our  thinking,  one  whit  better  than  the  execution.  If  this  be  the 
true  style  of  art,  there  is  another  great  work  of  the  kind  at  the 
"  Saracen's  Head,^  Snow  Hill,  which  had  better  be  purchased  for 
the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Hurlstone  has,  as  usual,  chosen  this  retired  spot  to  exhibit 
a  very  great  number  of  pictures.  There  is  much  good  in  almost  all 
of  thef^e.  The  children  especially  are  painted  with  great  truth  and 
sweetness  of  expression,  but  we  never  shall  be  able  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  extraordinary  dirtiness  of  the  colour.  Here  are 
ladies'  dresses  which  look  as  if  they  had  served  for  May-day,  and 
arms  and  shoulders  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  Cinderella. 
Once  in  a  way  the  artist  shows  he  can  paint  a  clean  face,  such  an 
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one  18  that  of  a  child  in  the  little  room ;  it  is  chnrming,  if  the 
artist  did  but  know  it,  how  much  more  charming  for  being  clean  ! 
A  Tery  good  picture  of  a  subject  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
Bfr.  Hurlstone  loves  to  paint  is  Mr.  Buckner's  "  Peasants  of  Sora 
in  the  R^no  di  Napoli.^  The  artist  has  seen  the  works  of  I/opold 
Robert,  and  profited  evidently  by  the  study  of  them. 

Concerning  other  artists  whose  works  appear  in  this  gallery, 
we  should  speak  favourably  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  has  two  pretty 
pictures ;  of  a  couple  of  animal  pieces,  "  A  Pony  and  Cows,"  by 
Mr.  Sosi;  and  of  a  pretty  picture  by  Mr.  Elmore,  a  vast  deal 
better  than  his  great  Becket  perfonnance  before  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Tomkins  has  some  skilful  street  scenes;  and  Mr.  Holland,  a  lai^, 
raw,  clever  picture  of  Milan  Cathedral.  And  so  farewell  to  this 
quiet  spot,  and  let  us  take  a  peep  at  the  British  Gallery,  where  a 
whole  room  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Hilton,  the  late 
Academician. 

A  man's  sketches  and  his  pictures  should  never  be  exhibited 
together;  the  sketches  invariably  kill  the  pictures;  are  far  more 
vigorous,  masterly,  and  effective.  Some  of  those  hanging  here, 
chiefly  subjects  from  Spencer,  are  excellent,  indeed;  and  fine  in 
drawing,  colour,  and  composition.  The  decision  and  spirit  of  the 
sketch  disappear  continually  in  the  finished  piece,  as  any  one  may 
see  in  examining  the  design  fur  ''Com us,''  and  the  large  picture 
afterwards,  the  ''Two  Amphitrites,"  and  many  others.  Were  the 
sketches,  however,  removed,  the  beholder  would  be  glad  to  admit 
the  great  feeling  and  grace  of  the  pictures,  and  the  kindly  poetical 
spirit  which  distinguishes  the  works  of  the  master.  Besides  the 
Hiltons,  the  picture-lover  has  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fine 
Virgin  by  Julio  Romano,  and  a  most  noble  one  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  than  which  I  never  saw  anything  more  migestically 
beautiful  The  simpering  beauties  of  some  of  the  Virgins  of  the 
Raphael  school,  many  painters  are  successful  in  imitating.  See,  0 
ye  painters !  how  in  Michael  Angelo  strength  and  beauty  are  here 
comlnned,  wonderful  (chastity  and  grace,  humility,  and  a  grandeur 
almost  divine.  The  critic  must  have  a  care  as  he  talks  of  these 
pictures,  however,  for  his  words  straightway  begin  to  grow  turgid 
and  pompous ;  and,  lo !  at  the  end  of  his  lines,  the  picture  is  not  a 
whit  better  described  than  before. 

And  now  having  devote<l  space  enough  to  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  these  different  galleries  and  painters,  I  am  come  to  the  im- 
portant part  of  this  paper — viz.  to  my  Essay  on  the  State  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  this  Kingdom,  my  Proposals  for  the  General  Improvement 
of  Public  Taste,  and  my  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Young  Artists. 
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In  Um'  fim  plan.  I  profiiMc  thai  Gnrmnnent  ibould  oidor  s 
caUqr  fur  paiam^.  wiit^  thpv  may  rraivi  tlie  bcnefite  of  n  food 
liivniTi'  eduuiiiau.  witbaa:  viitc).  anisu  vil]  opver  prasper.  I 
(•rii)ii«e  thai  kctorft-  nbuuld  b-  reatJ.  exuniiutiam'  held,  mid  priztf 
uud  exhibitioDi-  pvai  b-  stuiient:^ :  thst  jn^ifeaBorslupt:  ■hnuld  lie 
iiuliiaud.  mud — aiid  u  presideat  or  Ion)  rector  appomted,  vhL  « 
l»ruuelc7,  u  liuuiit'.  bjiJ  ii  coniiM-  oi"  tlioiuaad^  u  year.  Tim  pbu£, 
ul'  ivutw;.  will  U'  uffered  n-  Uichae!  AukIc  Th 

Hr.  Tiuiutreli't  ps|>er  eaaf  U>  n£  exactly  ae  the  rauier  ben  Ka 
■I.  Uu-  tvurrihutiuu  huii  been  inid  for  iii  advance,  and  w  tcfnra 
esi.«tiitiiKly  thai  tut-  jmblii  alioulil  bt-  depnvMl  of  \fbax  aeemed  to 
Lc  th>'  luuat  vuluablt'  pa.n  of  iL  Ht*  hat  u^ver  becD  heonl  afaiiiic 
thr  tinit  duy  uf  Juuc.  Bt-  wat  aeeij  ou  thai  duy  pacui;  Watoioo 
brid;{e  fur  twv  buuif .  but  wiietlier  Itt'  pluug«d  intu  tht-  river,  or 
luuk    adviuiUt^  uf  tht   Ei«aiiilMai    and  went    dnwii  it   ouiy,  vc 

UUIUUt  MIMlt;. 

Wliy  tbb-  urtiijlr  was  incomplete,  iiu'  fbllnwinf;  document  wiR, 
perbat».  ali»w.  Ii  it:  tbr  viirk  of  the  waher  ai  Uorlond'e  Hotel, 
wlti:n-  (Ik  cjunilric  aiid  uuliappy  ^ai 


BTATEJHCFT  BT  Hl^   BASEAEA. 

"Oil  Uw  evcuiui:  uf  ilit-  ^Hh  of  Mxiy.  Anay  Bmnino  TWO,  Mi. 
Hikt'  J'itiuaKli  taiuif  iiili'  our  Luust  in  a  vnudiTftd  statt  of  delaiinm. 
diVBt  ill  a  ikfV  ixRLt,  a  ueir  l)lu(i  Batniu:  liuntytdier.  a  new  wite  at, 
and  pultiilit  ji|iauiid  liuutt.  uU  of  vhicL  lM>'d  l>ot  aini-  he  went  imt 
afUv  ditiuiY  :  nor  did  lie  liriii^  any  iif  ]at  old  dorec  hui;k  iriiii  liim, 
tbituiirli  Iti'Vl  ufutj  auid, '  liarbara,'  auyr  he  to  nit:,  'irhen  Mr.  Fiamtr 
|iuj.  iiif  uiy  uiotifv,  ajid  J  jpt  iiMT  oues.  yon  shuU  buTp  theae  m 
yvur  nnjiiiHit'iJ : '  tluU  vas  his  very  wurdE,  thiif  I  mnst  canfesE  I 
d'Mi't  uiiil<-i«t4itid  itw  ■uiiii«'. 

"  llc'ij  liad  ■Jititier  and  cou^rliy  liefc<re  Ijc  went ;  and  we  aH 
riiiuj»4iir»l  lliat  he'd  betU  w.iinfwbere  }«irtick]ar,  for  I  heer"d  liim 
imrjeiuji  with  a  «^>uuui  fruoi  H>jUi~«'eU  Sitv<^  of  wUi-h  lie  said  the 
fail  wail  only  hate{i:ii<« ;  but  ticiD;r  ablwi,'ed  U>  pay  a  Ehrllini^  \^ 
•  itxt  wid  »wiMT  iKfrybill. 

"  Hi  (»iiM'  ill,  onlervl  wiuk  mjiper,  lafl  and  joakt  witli  the 
Ki'iita  ill  tlu;  jnl^jr,  aii'l  rIk-woiI  llifm  a  deal  of  money,  whidi  boom 
(if  llu-  ({•'"■1^'ii'W  a'fUi  Ku  t('ii«l  as  hi  jturpme  to  borry  of  him. 

"I'tiiry  lnlkjxl  aluMt  jiterarytiiir  and  the  fine  harts  (whkii  i> 
JNitli  iiiiuii  uwvl  liy  imr  KiiitUfimrn) ;  and  Mr.  Mike  wai  rery  merry. 
tilMM-Jally  lie  ■iiug  tlti*iu  a  nuujj^  wbii'li  he  aoKired  hiaself  fur  twentj 
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minuteB ;  and  ordered  a  bole  of  our  punch,  which  is  chocked  against 
his  skor  to  this  very  day. 

"About  twelve  o'clock  he  went  to  bed,  very  comfortable  and 
quiet,  only  he  cooldnt  stand  on  his  legs  very  well,  and  cooldnt  speak 
much,  ezcep,  '  Frasier  for  ever ! '  '  All  of  a  York  ! '  and  some  such 
nonsense,  which  neither  me  nor  Greorge  nor  Mrs.  Stoaks  could 
understand. 

" '  What's  the  matter  ? '  says  Mrs.  Ptokes.  '  Barbara,'  says  she 
to  me,  '  has  he  taken  any  thin  ? '  says  she. 

"  *  Law  bless  you,  mum ! '  sa}*^  I  (I  always  says,  Law  bless 
you),  '  as  I  am  a  Cliristen  woman,  and  hope  to  be  married,  he's  had 
nothin  out  of  common.' 

"  *  What  had  he  for  dinner  I  *  says  she,  as  if  she  didn't  know. 

"  *  There  was  biled  salmon,'  says  I,  *  and  a  half-crown  lobster  in 
80B8  (bless  us  if  he  left  so  much  as  a  dor  or  tisspunfid  !),  boil  pork 
and  peace  puddn,  and  a  secknd  course  of  Ix^cf  stoak  and  onions,  cole 
plumpuddn,  maccarony,  and  afbenii'ards  cheese  and  sallat.' 

"*I  don't  mean  that,'  says  she.  *What  was  his  liquors,  or 
bavyrage  ? ' 

"*Two  Guineas's  stouts;  old  madeira,  one  pint;  port,  half  a 
ditto ;  four  tumlers  of  niggus ;  and  tlirce  cole  brandy  and  water, 
and  sigars.' 

"'He  is  a  good  fellow,'  says  Mrs.  Stokes,  'and  spends  his 
money  freely,  that  I  declare.' 

"  *  I  wish  he'd  ony  pay  it,'  says  I  to  Mrs.  Stokes,  says  I 
'He's  lived   in  our  house  any   time   these    fourteen   years  and 
never ' 

"  *  Hush  your  imperence  ! '  says  Mrs.  Stokes ;  *  he's  a  gentleman, 
and  pays  when  he  pleases.  He's  not  one  of  your  common  sort 
Did  he  have  any  tea  ? ' 

"  *  No,'  says  I,  *  not  a  drop ;  ony  coughy  and  muffns.  I  told 
you  so — three  on  'em ;  and  growled  preciously,  too,  because  there 
was  no  more.  But  I  wasn't  a  going  to  fetch  him  any  more,  he 
whose  money  we'd  never ' 

"  *  Barliara,'  says  Mrs.  Stokes,  *  leave  the  room — do.  You're 
always  a  suspecting  every  gentleman.  Well,  what  did  he  have  at 
supper  t' 

"*You  know,'  says  I,  'pickled  salmon — that  chap's  a  reglar 
devil  at  salmon — (those  were  my  very  words) — cold  pork,  and  cold 
peace  puddn  agin  ;  toasted  chease  this  time ;  and  such  a  lot  of  hale 
and  rum-punch  as  I  never  saw — nine  glasses  of  heach,  I  do  believe, 
as  I  am  an  honest  woman.' 

"  *  Barbara,'  says  mistress,  *  that's  not  the  question.  Did  he 
mix  hit  liquors,  Barbara  ?    That's  the  pint' 
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«c  a^Kftd  tfaai  kr  awdst  paMr  be  afltvted  brdriak,  aad  ibat 
■■■iiliiai,  «-aMlale  hbH  hai*  iafmed  lo  Uh.  to  Mad  iam  to  bai 
■aqacv  Hke. 

■  Sex  annns  I  faKk  his  kw  (a  a  hd  (m  the  4tb  IdR  bM^ 
Ho.  101  VM  Uf  shbIxti  :  mad  m«s  he  (o  h^  '  BBitMra,'  Hja  k^ 
*roa  fad  ae  ia  ■ptnitx.' 

"'Fbd  T<m  ia  tporiti-  I  Uktc  wdii,'nn  I;  'v^ntaad 
yon  ia  CB  ibeae  fifieea  rev.  I  wiih  jaa'd  Sad  w  ia  wtcmeg^  Mfa 
I;  aai  bft,  tmt  f°*  I  ibon^  it  wh  a  gmd  oa. 

" '  Poob  ! '  aan  ht,  '  ht  dnr.  tkar'i  aot  vlnt  I  meaa.  Toa 
bad  ae  ia  ^iriiB  hjaam  my  exkni  poUidMT,  Mr.  Vrnktt,  <d 
Be^nt  StmR,  paid  nw  *—"*——  fer  «  nmukaUe  baittde  I  wiute 
ia  hk  Ha^nae.  He  fine  twire  la  aodi  a*  tLe  olbo'  pnUUHii,' 
Biji  he ;  '  tlMBgk,  if  Iw  dtdaX  Td  write  foe  him  joat  the  aiae — 
njther  More,  Pa  «>  fcnd  of  hia.' 

"'HfTV  anr^  ksf  be  ^rc  tooV  an  I;  'heamm  X  hope 
jwiTl  paj  a." 

**'Oh,'aiv  he,  aAo-  a  fait,  'a  kt  of  mcaer.  Hen,  joo,  jon 
iai^mg,'  aya  be  (he  did  :  tqua  ay  word,  be  did),  'go  and  git  ae 
rill  1141  fcr  a  in-paaaA  note' 

"And  when  be  got  op  and  bad  hk  fan^&ct,  and  been  oat,  be 
jhasged  another  fire-poond  note ;  and  aflcr  Imtrh,  another  fitc- 
poond  B-He;  and  vrben  he  (ane  in  to  dine,  another  fiTv-poond 
note,  to  pa*  the  abroan.  WcU,  tbongbt  ve,  he's  made  ot  moaer, 
and  wo  be  apetned :  bnt  yoa  dull  bear  aoon  bow  it  vat  that  be 
bad  all  them  notes  to  chaa^. 

"  After  dinner  he  was  a  Bltea  ortr  hie  pondi,  when  Bome  of 
oar  geaa  came  in  :  and  he  bei^ui  to  talk  and  fang  to  thea  ahmt 
bi«  bsrtide,  and  what  b«  had  for  it ;  and  that  be  wnc  the  best 
ctkket  *  in  Eorope ;  and  bow  Mr.  MmraT  had  b^ged  to  be  intra- 
jmeed  to  bim,  and  was  m>  pleated  with  lum,  and  be  with  Mnmj ; 
and  bow  be'd  been  aaked  to  write  b  the  Qwirlty  B^ner,  and  IB 
blea  lu  know*  what ;  and  bow,  m  &rt,  be  was  giHBg  to  canr  all 
liODoon  br  vtofTD. 

"'Hare  too  Keen  what  the  ifomi^y  FrxtM  ajs  of  todI' aji 
Frank  Flint,  one  of  tbem  barti^t  rfaap«  aa  ootnes  to  oar  bonae. 

" '  So,'  aj  be.  '  I  ainL  Barbara,  brin?  eoine  mow  pondi,  do 
70a  bear  I  No.  I  aint ;  bat  that's  a  b^naUe  pi^ier,'  njs  be, 
'  and  always  takes  notice  of  a  fwibBable  cbap  like  me^  What  doe* 
it  ay  t '  ayi  be. 

"Mr.  Flint  npeneil  his  mootb  aD<l  pinDol  mr  wide;  and 
taking  the  Momin^  Paati  oot  of  his  pocket  (be  w^  a  great  fnatd 

■  Critic,  Xn.  Bvtui*  osib,  u  kbmrd  bododiuu  tJ  Hr.  Ijuw^ 
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of  Hr.  ^tmarsh's,  and,  like  a  gootl-natenl  frienil  as  he  was,  had 
always  a  kind  thing  to  gay  or  do) — Frank  pulls  out  a  Morning 
Poatt,  I  say  (which  had  cost  Frank  Phippens  *) ;  '  Here  it  ia,*  says 
he;  'read  for  youesclf;  it  will  make  you  quite  happy.'  And  so 
he  b^^  to  grin  to  all  the  genta  like  winkin. 

"  When  he  red  it,  Titmarsb'a  jor  dropt  all  of  a  sudo :  he  turned 
pupple,  and  blon,  and  violate ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  eSiit,  he 
swigg  off  his  rum  and  water,  and  staggered  out  of  the  room. 

"  He  looked  so  Ul  when  be  went  upstairs  to  bed,  that  Mrs. 
Stokes  inaiBtA)  upon  making  him  some  grool  for  him  to  have  warm 
in  bed ;  but.  Lor  hless  you  !  he  threw  it  in  my  fece  when  I  went 
up,  and  rord  and  ewor  so  dredfle,  that  I  nuin  downstairs  quite 
fiifEhtened. 

"  Nei  morning  I  knockt  at  hia  dor  at  nine — no  anser. 

"At  ten,  tried  agin^never  a  word. 

"  At  eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  up  we  went,  with  a  fresh  cup 
of  hot  tea  every  time.  His  dor  was  lorkt,  and  not  one  eilUbaly 
could  we  git. 

"At  for  we  began  to  think  he'd  siiasided  hisself;  and  having 
called  in  the  poliremen,  buet  ojien  the  dor. 

"  And  then  we  beheld  a  [irctty  spartycle  !  Fancy  him  in  faia 
gar,  his  throat  cut  from  hear  to  hear,  hia  white  nightgowod  all 
over  blood,  his  beautifiil  face  all  pail  with  haguy  ! — well,  no  such 
thing.  Fancy  him  hanging  from  the  hedpoet  bj  one  of  his  pore 
dear  gnrters  ! — well,  no  such  thing.  Agin,  fancy  him  flung  out  of 
the  wiudow,  and  dasht  into  ten  biltinm  peaces  on  the  rainionet- 
potts  in  the  fust  floor;  or  else  a  naked,  mclnmcolly  corpse,  laying 
on  the  hairy  spikes ! — not  in  the  least.  He  wasn't  dead,  nor  he 
wasn't  the  least  unwell,  nor  he  wasn't  asleep  neither — he  only 
wasn't  there  ;  and  from  that  day  we  have  heard  nothen  about  him. 
He  left  on  his  table  the  following  note  as  follows  : — 

" '  Ut  Junt,  1840.    Midnigkt. 

"'Mrs.  Stokes, — I  am  attached  to  you  by  the  most  disin 
terested  friendship.  I  liave  patronised  your  house  for  fourteen 
yearn,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  paid  you  a  part  of  your 
bill,  but  the  Mominff  Pott  newspaper  has  destroyed  that  blessed 
hope  for  ever. 

" '  Before  you  receive  this  I  shall  be — aik  not  where  ;  my  mind 
shudders  to  think  where !  You  will  carry  the  i>aper8  directed  to 
Regent  Street  to  that  address,  and  perhaps  you  will  receive  in 
return  a  handsome  sum  of  mouey ;  but  if  the  bud  of  my  youth  ia 

*  FiTOpence,  Mrs.  BarbAra  mMU. 
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tiUgbted,  tue  prumiittr  uf  u  long  and  luippy  career  BuJckailr  and 
cnieLr  cut  sliiirt,  ul  uffecti>imite  fEunilv  deiirived  of  h&  imp|iart  and 
omaiueut.  tuy  ttiui  tiitr  JIurHinp  Futt  iia£  dune  this  br  its  aarage 
cmici8ia6  upuD  me.  tne  last  thk  day.  Faxeweu** 

^'  Tiitf  !£  hiftll  be  said.  From  that  dar  to  liuB  we  liare  nerer 
aeeo  toe  puor  ft.'liuw — wt  bave  never  lieerd  of  Idm — ^we  bare 
nerer  kuoiru  acrtiiiuk  about  him.  Being  babuined,  Mra.  Stoka 
hadt'ertiKd  iiiiu  in  tbe  pupent :  liui  nut  irishinx:  to  rex  bis  &mDT, 
ve  called  biiii  by  anutiMa-  name,  and  ]iut  boar  addrese  difficnt  too. 
HaJl  vab  uf  no  use  ;  and  I  can  t  tell  you  what  a  pong  I  £elt  in  my 
Uuaum  wbeu,  on  jftdug  to  ^  change  for  tbe  five-pound  notes  be'd 
gir€»  me  ut  tiit  pulili'.-bdUfie  in  Boxfiird  Street,  tbe  laniard  lait 
vbeo  be  saw  tbeiu  ;  aud  huid,  Buy^  be.  *  Ikk  you  know,  Mr&.  Barban, 
that  a  queer  jtreut  came  Id  here  with  five  sovrinss  one  day,  baa  a 
l^laai  of  baie,  and  ba^kes  me  to  change  bis  aovrings  for  a  note  T  which 
I  did.  Then  iu  aUjut  two  bours  be  came  back  with  five  more 
■orrio;^  getts  aii'Aber  mite,  aud  another  glass  of  hale,  and  ao  goea 
on  four  tiiue^  in  one  blessetl  day  !  It  s  my  beleaf  that  he  had  only 
fire  pouufl,  and  wante<l  you  to  supfiose  that  he  was  worth  twenty, 
for  you've  got  all  his  n<jtea.  I  aee  ! ' 

"And  so  the  poor  fellow  had  no  money  with  him  after  all! 

I  do  pity  him,  I  do,  from  my  hart ;  and  I  do  hate  thai  wicked 

Morning  Poti  for  so  treating  such  a  kind,  sweet,  good-natei^d 

gentleman ! 

{Si^ne^     **  Ba&ba&A. 
"  NoELAvn's  Hotel  :  15  Jeieiu^  IMOi" 

This  is  conclusive.  Our  departed  friend  had  many  fimlts,  but 
he  is  gone,  and  we  will  not  discuss  them  now.  It  appean  that, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  the  Morning  Post  published  a  criticism  upon 
him,  accusing  him  of  ignorance,  bad  taste,  and  gross  partiality. 
His  gentle  and  susceptible  spirit  could  not  brook  the  rebuke ;  he 
was  not  angry  ;  he  did  not  retort ;  but  his  heart  broke  ! 

Peat'^  to  his  ashes !  A  couple  of  volumes  of  his  works,  we  see 
by  our  a^lvertisements,  are  about  immediately  to  i4)pear. 


.  ■■  II  I  ■  ,1  _— 
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ON  MEN  AND  PICTURES 

1  PBOPOS   OF   A  WALK   IN   THE  LOUVBE 

Paris  ;  June  1841. 

IK  the  days  of  my  youth  I  knew  a  young  fellow  that  I  shall 
here  call  Tidbody,  and  who,  born  in  a  provincial  town  of 
respectable  jKirents,  had  been  considercil  by  the  drawing-master 
of  the  place,  and,  indeed,  by  the  principal  tea-parties  there,  as  a 
great  genius  in  the  painting  line,  and  one  tliat  was  sure  to  make 
his  fortune. 

When  he  had  made  portraits  of  his  grandmother,  of  the  house- 
dog, of  the  door-knocker,  of  the  church  and  parson  of  the  place, 
and  had  copied,  tant  bien  que  nial,  most  of  the  prints  that  were  to 
be  found  in  the  various  houses  of  the  village,  Harry  Tidbody  was 
voted  to  be  very  nearly  jyerfect;  and  his  honest  parents  laid  out 
their  little  savings  in  sending  the  lad  to  Rome  and  Paris. 

I  saw  him  in  the  latter  town  in  the  year  '32,  l)eforc  an  immense 
easel,  perched  upon  a  high  stool,  and  copying  with  perfect  com- 
placency a  Correggio  in  the  gallery,  which  he  thought  he  had 
imitated  to  a  nicety.  No  misgivings  ever  entere<l  into  the  man's 
mind  that  he  was  making  an  ass  of  himself;  he  never  once  paused 
to  consider  that  his  copy  was  as  much  like  the  Correggio  as  my 
nose  is  like  the  Apollo's.  But  he  rose  early  of  mornings,  and 
scrubbed  away  all  day  with  his  macgil[)s  and  varnishes ;  he  worked 
away  through  cold  and  through  sunshine;  when  other  men  were 
warming  their  fingens  at  the  stoves,  or  wisely  lounging  on  the 
Boulevard,  he  worked  away,  and  thought  he  was  cultivating  art 
in  the  purest  fashion,  and  smiled  with  easy  scorn  upon  those  who 
took  the  world  more  easily  than  he.  Tidbody  drank  water  with 
his  meals— if  meals  those  miserable  scraps  of  bread  and  cheese,  or 
bread  and  sausage,  could  be  called,  which  he  lined  his  lean  stomach 
with ;  and  voted  those  persons  godless  gluttons  who  recreated 
themselves  with  brandy  and  beef.  He  rose  up  at  daybreak,  and 
worked  away  with  bladder  and  brush ;  he  passed  all  night  at  life- 
academies,  designing  life-guardsmen  with  chalk  and  stump ;  he  never 
was  known  to  take  any  other  recreation ;  and  in  ten  years  he  had 
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irpent  m  roacli  time  orer  hm  drawing  is  another  mui  vpoidi  ia 
thirty.  At  the  end  of  hu  aecoiitl  jrear  of  aiaiWmWal  stivlia  Hany 
Tidborly  conlfl  draw  exactly  zn  well  as  he  coultl  eight  years  after. 
He  ha/1  visited  Florence,  and  Rome,  and  Teniee,  in  the  interral ; 
hat  there  be  was  as  he  hail  begun,  without  one  sngje  fiuiher  idea, 
ami  not  an  inch  nearer  the  goal  at  which  he  aimed. 

One  flay,  at  the  Life-academy  in  Saint  Martin's  Laiie^  I  aaw 
before  me  the  hack  of  a  nhock  head  of  hair  and  a  pair  of  ngged 
dhows,  helonging  to  a  man  in  a  certain  poropoos  attitude  which 
I  thoai^ht  I  recognised ;  and  when  the  model  retired  behind  his 
cnrtain  to  take  his  ten  minutes'  repocie,  the  man  belonging  to  the 
back  in  question  turned  round  a  little,  and  took  out  an  old  sno^ 
cotton  hanrlkerchief  ami  wiped  Lis  forehead  and  lank  dieekboDeB, 
that  were  moist  with  the  vast  mental  and  bodily  exertions  of  the 
niglit  Harry  Tiilbaly  was  the  man  in  question.  In  ten  yean  he 
ha/l  spent  at  least  three  thousand  nights  in  copying  the  modd. 
When  abroad,  perhaps,  he  had  paflsed  the  Sunday  evenin^i  too  in 
the  name  rii^orous  and  dismal  pastime.  He  had  piles  upon  piles 
o(  grey  paper  at  his  lodgings,  covered  with  worthkas  nuditaes  in 
black  and  white  chalk. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  we  shook  hands,  and  I  asked  him 
bow  the  arts  flourished.  The  poor  fellow,  with  a  kind  of  dismal 
humour  that  formed  a  part  of  his  character,  twirled  round  upon 
the  iron  heels  of  his  old  patched  Blucher  boots,  and  showed  me 
his  figure  for  answer.  Such  a  lean,  long,  ragged,  fiuitastical- 
looking  personage,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  out  of  Uie  drawing- 
schools. 

''Tit,  my  boy,''  said  he,  when  he  ha<i  finished  his  pirooett^ 
"you  may  see  that  the  arts  have  not  fattened  me  as  yet; 
and,  between  ourselves,  I  make  by  my  profession  someUiing 
considerably  less  than  a  thousand  a  year.  But,  mind  you,  I 
ai.i  not  discouraged ;  my  whole  soul  is  in  my  calling ;  I  cap't  do 
anything  else  if  I  would ;  and  I  will  be  a  painter,  or  die  in  the 
attempt" 

Tidbody  is  not  dea<l,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  has  a  snug  place 
in  the  Excise  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  now  only  exercises  the 
pencil  as  an  amateur.  If  his  story  has  been  told  here  at  some 
length,  the  ingenious  reader  may  £uicy  that  there  is  some  reason 
for  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  so  little  to  say  about  the  present 
exhibition  at  Paris,  that  your  humble  servant  does  not  know  how 
to  fill  his  pages  without  some  digressions;  and,  secondly,  the 
Tidbodian  episode  has  a  certain  moral  in  it,  without  which  it 
never  would  have  been  related,  and  which  is  good  for  all  artists 
to  read. 
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It  came  to  my  miur)  nijon  pKaniinJiij;  a  jiiettire  of  sixty  feet  by 
forty  (indeed,  it  r^nnot  be  mtirh  eiiiiiljer),  whii^h  Ukee  up  a  good 
(leal  of  space  in  tlie  large  room  of  llie  Louvre.  But  of  this  picture 
SUDD.     Let  lu  rome  to  the  geiicml  (»naidcrutiunB. 

Why  the  deuce  wilt  men  make  light  of  that  golden  gift  of 
mediocrity  which  for  the  moat  part  they  jKissesB,  and  strive  so 
absurdly  at  the  sublime  1  What  ia  it  that  makes  a  fortune  in  this 
world  but  energetic  mediocrity  t  What  is  it  that  is  so  respected 
and  prosperous  as  good,  honest,  emphatic,  blundering  dulness, 
bellowing  commonplaces  with  its  great  healthy  lungs,  kicking  and 
struggling  with  its  big  feet  and  fists,  and  bringing  an  awe^tricken 
public  down  on  ltd  kncea  before  iti  Think,  my  good  sir,  of  the 
people  who  occupy  your  attention  and  the  world's.  Who  are 
they  I  Upon  your  honour  and  conscieutw  now,  arc  they  not  pewons 
wilJi  thews  and  sinews  like  your  own,  only  they  use  them  with 
■omewhat  more  activity — with  a  voice  like  yours,  only  they  shout 
a  Utile  louder — with  the  avcmgc  iwrtion  of  brains,  in  fact,  but 
working  them  morel  But  this  kind  of  disbelief  in  heroes  is  veiy 
offensive  to  the  world,  it  must  be  confessed.  There,  now,  is  the 
Timtt  newspaper,  which  the  other  day  rat«(!  your  humble  servant 
for  publishing  an  accouut  of  one  of  the  great  humbugs  of  modem 
days,  viz.  the  late  funeral  of  Napoleon — which  rated  me,  I  say,  and 
talked  in  its  own  grave  roaring  way  about  the  flippancy  and  conceit 
of  Titmarsh. 

0  you  thundering  old  Tima !  Napoleou's  timeral  was  a 
linmbug,  and  your  constant  reader  said  bo.  The  people  engaged 
in  it  were  humbugs,  and  this  your  Michael  Angelo  hinted  at. 
There  may  be  irreverence  in  this,  and  the  process  of  humbug- 
hunting  may  end  rather  awkwardly  for  some  people.  But,  surely, 
there  is  no  conceit.  The  shamming  of  modesty  is  the  moat  pert 
conceit  of  all,  the  precieuit  affectation  of  deference  where  you  don't 
feel  it,  the  sneaking  acquiescence  in  lies.  It  is  very  hard  that  a 
man  may  not  tell  the  truth  as  he  fancies  it,  witliout  being  accused 
of  conceit :  but  so  the  world  wags.  As  has  alrendy  been  prettily 
shown  in  that  before-mentioned  little  book  about  Napoleon,  that 
is  still  to  be  had  of  the  publishers,  there  ih  a  ballad  in  the  volume, 
which,  if  properly  studied,  will  be  alone  worth  twoAud-sixpence 
to  any  man. 

WeU,  the  funeral  of  Napoleon  wu  a  humbug ;  and,  being  so, 
what  woa  a  man  to  call  it  1  Wiiat  do  we  call  a  rase  I  Is  it  dis- 
teapectful  to  t))e  pretty  flower  to  call  it  by  its  own  innocent  name  I 
And,  in  like  munuer,  arc  we  bound,  out  of  reapect  fur  society,  to 
■peak  dt  humbug  only  in  a  rircuulocutory  way — to  call  it  some- 
thiug  else,  as  they  say  some  Indian  people  do  their  devil — to  wrap 
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hj  mi-Hst  Misjfc.  ajugs^ 

Fair  va*  lifae  «^t  ta-lzs  ^^sbTj  sa 

liitr  ttf  id,  «ud  Vigis  It*  river  f 


Urdu  Mar  ■JstsSaoBit  ^  tic 
Aht»4j  uad*  sad  imf—  froiB 
' '  Tb*  lori  J  vistUr  time  basL  dcoa  in 
M  icdM;'> ;  "■  Ijb.  ^3ut  XMOk  are  <n  tlie 

MtntO'mlid'je  tiw  beci  faj»'d  l>j  hna  with  rxt  fn 
Mj  aecBorf  dare  I  to  jaor  nctee  Icnkr, 
Or  BaAa  W  ddlieate  can  that  aniaaal  aeewift? 


To  aJl  oar  aartbly  faoiil j  of  f oo4a 

Iff  «rA«<e,  riiaintUai  deipoi,  gi^e^  the  law^ 

Humble  and  grtmt,  we  knari  to  it  witli  a«»  ; 
O^ar  camp  aod  ooart,  the  lenate  and  the  acfaool^ 
Our  ij^raod  infiMble  Lama  aita  and  roloi, 

Hf  miniaten  that  ar«  ita  meo  of  atraw. 
fStr  Kobart  atters  it  in  place  of  vit, 

At¥i  atratf^tit  tbe  Oppuotion  afaoata  "Hear,  bear  I* 

And,  ob  !  but  all  tbe  Wbiggisb  bencbea  cheer 
Wben  tpreat  Lord  John  retorta  it,  aa  ia  fit. 

In  70U,  my  Preu,*  each  day  tbroogbont  tbe  year. 
On  raat  tiroftd  iib<?eta  we  find  ita  praises  writ. 

O  wondrou*  are  tbe  oolamns  tbat  yon  rear. 
And  aweei  tbo  morning  bymna  yoa  roar  in  praiae  of  it  1 

Sflcred  word  !  it  is  kept  out  of  the  dictioiiariea^  as  if  the  great 
eompileni  of  thoM  publications  were  afraid  to  utter  it     Wdl,  then, 

*  Tb«  racier  can  eaaily  accommodate  thia  line  to  tbe  name  of  bia  CaToorifts 
puper.    Tbua :— 

Mnyoo.»y  {^^^]  ^d^yihroughoatihey^- 
"In  you,  my  {^!^  \  dafly  througb  tbe year." 
Of,  in  frMo»  :— 

"In  yo^  my  OalignanCi  Meaengere ;" 

a  aapltal  paper,  tiecuuao  yon  have  Uiere  tbe  very  cream  of  all  tbe  others.  In 
the  ta«i  Hue,  for  '*  morning  "  you  can  read  *' evening,"  or  "  weekly,**  aa  circum* 
•UiMJaa  prompt 
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fSbfB  ffanend  of  yupoleon  wdb  a  humbug,  as  Titmanh  wrote ;  and 
a  sdn  better  proof  that  it  was  a  humbug  was  this,  that  noboily 
boiu^t  'Htmanh's  book«  and  of  the  10,000  tropii's  made  ready  by 
the  pnhliaher  not  above  3000  went  off.  It  was  a  humbug,  and 
ao  exploded  humbug.  Peace  be  to  it !  PaHont  cTautres  ckouM  ; 
and  let  im  begin  to  liiacoune  about  the  piirtura  without  further 
flhilly-ahally. 

I  must  ron&ss,  with  a  grrat  deal  of  shame,  that  I  lore  to»go 
to  the  picture  gaUenr  of  a  Simihiy  after  diurch,  on  purpose  to  see 
the  thoTisanii  happy  people  of  the  working  sort  amusing  themselves 
— not  very  wirke«ily.  as  I  tancy — on  the  rmly  <lay  in  the  week  on 
which  they  have  their  fiTe«iom.  Genteel  |)eople,  who  can  amuse 
tfaemselveii  every  day  tliroughout  the  yf*ar,  dti  m)t  fre«|uent  the 
Lmivre  on  a  Sunday.  You  t^n't  see  the  pictures  weiK  and  are 
piishefi  and  elbowed  ])y  all  sorts  of  Iow-bre<l  onnitures.  Ywstcnlay 
there  were  :it  the  vfry  lejist  two  hundred  cimmion  siddiem  in  the 
place  —little  vnlisar  nidiann,  with  reii  breeches  ami  three-halfpence 
a  day,  ezaminini;  the  f>i«*turps  in  company  with  fifteen  huiMlied 
srisertes,  two  thousand  lilierated  shop-l)oyfs  eighteen  hundred  vaA 
forty-tine  nrtist-apprentices,  half-a-^iozen  of  livery  servants^  and 
many  5icorra  of  fellows  with  I'aps,  and  jackets,  and  copper-4*oloure«l 
conntenamTs,  and  irrdd  earnngs,  and  largo  ugly  hands,  that  are 
hammerin'^  or  wcavinir,  or  tiling,  all  the  week.  Fi  done  !  what 
a  thins;  it  is  to  liave  a  taste  for  low  cuui|»auy  !  Every  man  of 
ilecpnt  hmeding  ouirht  t4>  have  been  in  the  Buis  de  Boulogne,  in 
white  kid  gloves  and  on  horsel)a(Tk  or  on  hackl)ack  at  least.  How 
the  dam  lies  just  now  went  pnindng  and  cur\'etting  down  the 
Champs  Elym^  making  their  horses  jimip  as  they  passeii  the 
carriages,  with  their  japanne<l  hoots  i^ittering  in  the  sunsliine ! 

Tlie  fountains  were  flashing  and  foaniin:;,  as  if  they  too  were 
in  their  he!tt  for  SumLiv  :  the  trees  are  <"overe«l  all  over  with  little 
twinkling  brigiit  green  spDiits :  numlx'rlerjs  exhibitions  of  Punch 
and  the  Fantoccini  are  goin:;  on  beneath  them ;  and  jugglers  and 
haiancera  are  entcrtainintr  the  people  with  their  pranks.  I  met 
two  fellows  the  other  <hiy,  one  with  a  barrel-i)n^u,  and  the  otlier 
with  a  heani,  a  tnrban,  a  reil  jacket,  ami  a  pair  of  dirty,  short, 
fipangicft  white  trousers,  who  were  cursing  each  other  in  the  purest 
riaint  c'liles's  English  :  and  if  I  had  had  impudence  or  generosity 
enoueh,  I  flhf  >uld  have  liked  to  make  up  their  quarrel  over  a  chopine 
f*f  Strasburg  beer,  and  hear  the  histories  of  either.  Think  of  these 
fellows  quitting  our  b«?lr)veii  country,  and  their  homes  in  some  calm 
nook  of  Fielii  Lane  or  Seven  Dials,  and  toiling  over  to  France  with 
their  mnaii:  ami  their  jug^ing-traps,  to  balance  cart-wheels  and 
swallow  knives  hr  the  amusement  of  our  natural  enenues !     They 
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■re  very  likely  hi  work  at  this  minnte,  with  grianing  bomne*  and 
coiMCripts  atariiig  at  their  akilL  It  is  fdeasant  to  walk  b;  and  aoe 
the  Duraes  and  the  children  ao  uproaiiouBlf  bappj.  Yonder  is  one 
who  bu  got  a  halfpeou;  to  give  to  the  be^pir  at  the  croaung ; 
■ererol  are  riding  gravetf  in  little  caniagcs  drawn  by  goata.  Ah, 
truly,  the  amuhine  ia  a  fine  thing;  and  one  loves  to  8e«  the  little 
people  and  the  poor  baskiog  in  it,  as  well  as  the  great  in  their 
fiv  can-iagea,  or  their  prondng  cock-tailed  horses. 

In  the  midst  of  sights  of  this  kind,  you  pass  on  a  fine  Sunday 
aflemooD  down  the  El^ian  Fields  and  the  Tuileries,  until  you 
reach  the  before-mentioDed  low-bnxl  crowd  rushing  into  the  Lonvre. 

Well,  t'leo,  the  pictures  of  this  esiiibitton  are  to  be  numbered 
by  thousamlH,  ami  these  thousands  coubiiii  the  ordinary  number  of 
cAe/i-<r<eMtire ;  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be  a  couple  of  works  of 
genius,  half-a-dozen  very  clever  i>erformanees,  a  hundred  or  so  of 
good  ones,  fifteen  hundred  very  decent,  gooit,  or  bad  pictures,  and 
the  retoaindcr  atrocious.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  as  I  have  oflen 
thought,  that  Ihey  are  not  all  masterpiew*,  anil  that  tliere  is  a 
good  stock  of  mediocrity  in  this  world,  and  that  we  only  light  upon 
genius  now  and  then,  at  rare  angel  intervals,  handed  round  like 
tokay  at  dessert,  in  a  few  houses,  and  io  very  small  quantities 
only  1  Fancy  bow  sick  one  would  grow  of  it,  if  one  had  no  other 
dnnk. 

Now,  in  this  exhibition  there  arc,  of  course,  a  certain  number 
of  persons  who  make  believe  thut  they  are  handing  you  nnmd 
tokay— giving  you  the  real  imperial  stuff,  with  the  seal  of  genius 
stamped  on  the  cork.  There  are  numbers  of  amlritious  pictures, 
in  other  words,  chiefly  upon  sacred  subjects,  and  in  what  ia  called 
a  severe  style  of  art. 

Tlie  severe  style  of  art  consists  iu  drawing  your  figures  in  the 
first  place  very  big  nnd  very  neat,  in  which  there  is  no  harm ;  and 
in  dressing  them  chiefly  in  stiff,  crisp,  old-fashioneil  draperies,  such 
as  one  sees  in  the  illuminated  nuHSiila  and  the  old  niast«ra.  The 
old  masters,  no  doubt,  copioil  the  habits  of  the  people  about  them ; 
and  it  has  always  appeared  ns  absiinl  to  me  to  imitate  these  antique 
costumes,  and  to  <lrrss  up  saints  and  virgins  sflcr  the  fashion  of  the 
fifteenth  centui?,  as  it  would  be  to  adorn  them  with  hoops  and  red 
heels  such  as  our  gnind  mothers  wore :  and  to  make  a  Magdalen, 
for  iostauce,  taking  off  her  patches,  or  an  angel  in  powder  and  a 

It  is,  or  used  to  be,  the  custom  at  the  theatrea  (or  the  gtave- 
diggcr  in  "  Hamlet "  always  to  wear  fifteen  or  sixteen  wustcoata,  of 
which  he  leisurely  dive^tcil  himself,  the  audience  roaring  at  each 
change  of  raiment.     Do  the  Denmark  gravediggers  always  wear 
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fifteen  waistcoats?  Let  anybody  answer  who  has  visited  the 
country.  But  the  probability  is  that  the  custom  on  the  stage  is  a 
very  ancient  one,  and  that  the  public  would  not  be  satisfietl  at  a 
departure  from  the  legend.  As  in  the  matters  of  gravediggers,  so 
it  is  with  angels :  they  have — and  Heaven  knows  why — a  regular 
costume,  which  every  "  serious  *^  ])aintcr  follows ;  and  which  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  wit)i  serious  art  than  people  at  first  may 
imagine.  They  have  largo  white  wings,  that  fill  up  a  quarter  of 
the  picture  in  which  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be ;  they  have 
white  gowns  that  fall  round  their  feet  in  pretty  fantastical  draperies ; 
they  have  fillets  round  their  brows,  and  their  hair  combed  and 
neatly  pomatumed  down  the  middle ;  and  if  they  have  not  a  sword, 
have  an  elegant  portable  harp  of  a  certain  angelic  shape.  Large 
rims  of  gold  leaf  they  have  round  their  heads  always, — a  pretty 
business  it  would  be  if  such  adjimcts  were  to  be  left  out. 

Now,  suppose  the  legend  onlered  that  every  gravedigger  should 
he  represented  with  a  gold-leaf  halo  round  Ins  head,  and  every  angel 
with  fifteen  waistcoats,  artists  would  have  fo]lowe<l  serious  art  just 
as  they  do  now  most  probably,  timt  lookc<l  with  scorn  at  the  miser- 
able creature  who  venture<l  to  scoff  at  the  waistcoats.  Ten  to  one 
but  a  certain  newsi>a|»er  would  have  culled  a  man  flippant  who  di<l 
not  respect  the  waistcoats — would  have  sjiid  that  he  was  irreverent 
for  not  wor8hi)>piii^  the  waistcMits.^  But  why  talk  of  it?  The 
fact  is  I  have  rather  a  desire  to  set  u)»  for  a  martyr,  like  my 
neighbours  in  the  literary  trade :  it  is  not  a  little  comforting  to 
undergo  such  persecutiiuis  courageously.  "  O  S(N*rate !  je  boirai  la 
dgue  avec  toi ! ''  as  David  said  to  Roliespierre.  You  too  were 
accused  of  blasphemy  in  your  time ;  an<l  the  world  has  been  treat- 
ing us  poor  literary  gents  in  the  same  way  ever  since.  There,  now, 
is  Bulw 

But  to  return  to  the  painters.  In  the  matter  of  canvas  cover- 
ing the  French  artists  are  a  great  deal  more  audacious  than  ours ; 
and  I  have  known  a  man  starve  all  the  winter  through,  without 
fire  and  without  beef,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of 
filling  five-and-twenty  feet  square  of  canvas  with  some  fiivourite 
subject  of  his. 

It  is  curious  to  look  through  the  collection,  and  see  how  for 
the  most  part  the  men  draw  their  ideas.  There  are  caricatures 
of  the  late  and  early  style  of  Raphael ;  there  are  caricatures  of 
Masaccio ;  there  is  a  picture  painted  in  the  very  pyramidicai  form, 

*  Last  year,  when  our  friend  pablished  some  article  in  this  Magaane 
[Fraser^M  Moffozine],  he  seemed  to  be  agitated  almost  to  madness  by  a 
criticism,  and  a  Tery  just  one  too,  which  appeared  in  the  Momimg  PoiL  At 
preffeut  he  is  similarly  affected  by  some  strictures  on  a  defunct  woik  of  bisi 
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.iixl  in  ibe  aunncr  of  lixlrea  <Itl  Siutn  :  there  u  a  Holy  FamilT, 
till*  ••xiii't  iiiiiDlirpan  of  Leuiurin  <l;i  Vlni-i :  anil,  tiiuiUy,  tbera  is 
Ai'liille  Deft^ru — it  u  au  one  tu  i^ivu  the  names  anil  numbers  of 
die  utlier  utuu,  who  uv  Di>t  kuown  in  Eiurlonil — there  ia  Achilla 
DfTerii,  whii,  luvim;  DutUinii  eUe  to  larieature,  has  miiaSutrd  % 
pikintnl  mniiiiw,  ami  'itmii.'neil  a  Chanty,  uf  vhidi  all  tha  iHiUm» 
Mv  iiall'an  im-h  thick. 

Then  there  ore  nuinlwrleaa  inriianires  in  lulour  as  in  fiirm. 
Tliere  ia  a  Violet  Eobinilmient— a  frimson  one,  a  green  one ;  a 
liu'ht  emeraJiL  uul  ^luilioi^e  Eth  ;  ail  4iuue  piecui?:!,  with  ^ent 
eniiii^lt  Id  their  ii>iupii»ition,  but  remarkable  ti>r  tbw  strange  mad 
)iive  uf  extrarauani-e,  which  beloui^s  tu  the  nanuD.  Tltiaii  anil  the 
Venetiiuiit  h^re  luveil  to  piUnt  hinil  cities  auii  duoaeta  of  purple  aoii 
;5ilil :  here,  in  •MDKHi[tieni.'e.  is  a  piehilil  pii-cure  of  Liimaun  aoii 
yellow,  biiil  on  in  ^ireiks  tr>'m  the  cj<p  to  the  bottom. 

\Vhii  haa  nuc  liearl  a  iireat.  iiiulurtable,  bii^-'hesteil  man,  with 
hnniU  routiil  :i  ileek  •louble  <-hin.  and  £ic  wltite  ouahiun-iiiiiieeEefs  of 
baniU.  iiul  Wye  rail  whisker!.  a)i>i  a  s<ft  nuhn^  mk-e,  the  delist 
(if  a  iMnir^jatioiL  pn^u-hini;  fi'r  an  hour  with  all  tiw  apptaranee  and 
twii-e  the  eiuphasia  of  piety,  anil  teaiiini;  ainiienem  capciTe?  And 
whi>  baa  not  ^een  a  humble  imliviiluid.  w<ii>  ia  -lUite  eooAsKd 
ta  Iw  iivmiiu-teil  .li>wii  tlie  :ii~le  by  the  bi^:  iiraiUe  with  his  slrer 
•Ktif  (tiie  italwart  "'iniru-'Uiijor  el^'te^ia^ne  ~) :  ami  when  in  kia 
pidpit,  nayiDi:  hia  ^v  iti  tite  »Luipie»c  nianmir  pneuible.  nttenni{ 
what  an  very  likely  i-iimmoDplaii^  without  x  an-^ie  rhebidcd 
gntt  or  empluuiiii ' 

The  ^TTeat,  iitm£>ruMe,  reil-whiifkemL  T"arin^  ruahiuD-Aumper 
H  nuvt  pcni^ubly  the  diTi<unte  with  iiiit  puNiLV  Buc  thirre  an 
MKoe  persona  «tii\  neieitlieu-w.  prv&r  to  listen  t-)  the  HEan  of  timil 
mibl  iMmnu'opUi'e^  bei-aiuw  tiie  «uipie  w^<nis  he  spenkf  <.-ainc  tma 
kii  heart,  ami  «<  dnit  a  wjy  ihreetiy  t^  yi.mn ;  wtwn,  if  ptHtapa 
yiMi  ^ao'i  dnd  Viief  fiT  tiiem.  y-:-u  «till  are  wre  to  kl'otc  tbnn 
with  rejiEWit  an>I  sympathy. 

Then  kk  maay  toA.  pcvorawn  a*  the  «wel  ■»  weH  sa  the 
polptt :  aati  yiHi  we  many  p*inCK^  with  a  treat  twot  asi  Jenwity, 
aihi  »>  N3i-er.ty  i^  heart .  .^'(Cie  wiiit  Ettle  Jesurity,  l«t  pteaty 
t^i  «Bi-«ri;t  :  A-oiM  twc  -.v  two  la  a  ailli^w  wb>  ian  buch  tbese 
i^iuIiliiH.  aB>i  th.31  hKraw  Uie  frm:  mn  ot  ibAr  an.  I  tUnk 
ikere  an  i3»ua>-«a  d  the  tw-^  ixv^cr  k<aii  a.  tui  prcMBt  athibitk« 
■tf  theljMTK.  TMttiiv  fcii'w^w~o  have  to%<H<fd  tirext  snggetiag 
naruKS  w^:z  all  tbe  ^staSirs  aa^!  csterab  ^-/  F«ty ;  aad  woe 
fcv  wkwe  ksisMe  ;*.'«=««  caxse  K>  Kir,  and  leotain  in  ^oms  aoLib, 
whoc  fae  fiaAt  tborn.  aal  strai^twiy  kikaiwitdsts  tfaa  sh^ 
kxhCy  ai>t^  wlus  tLey  makt. 
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Of  Buch  an  order  is  the  picture  entitled  "La  Pri^re,"  by 
Monsieur  Triraolet.  A  man  and  his  wife  are  kneeling  at  an  old- 
fashioned  praying-desk,  and  the  woman  clasps  a  little  sickly-looking 
child  in  her  arms,  and  all  three  are  praying  as  earnestly  as  their 
simple  hearts  will  let  them.  The  man  is  a  limner,  or  painter  of 
missals,  by  trade,  as  we  fancy.  One  of  his  works  lies  upon  the 
praying-desk,  an<l  it  is  evident  that  he  can  paint  no  more  that  day, 
for  the  sun  is  just  set  behind  the  old-fashioned  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  the  narrow  street  of  the  old  city  where  he  lives.  Indeed,  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  looking  at  this  little  quiet  painting, 
and  in  the  course  of  half-a-dozen  visits  that  I  have  paid  to  it,  have 
become  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
the  honest  missal  illuminator  and  his  wife,  here  praying  at  the  end 
of  their  day's  work  in  the  calm  summer  evening. 

Very  likely  Monsieur  Trimolet  has  quite  a  different  history  for 
his  little  personages,  and  so  has  everybody  else  who  examines  the 
picture.  But  what  of  that?  There  is  the  privilege  of  pictures. 
A  man  does  not  know  all  that  lies  in  his  picture,  any  more  than  he 
understands  all  the  character  of  his  children.  Directly  one  or  the 
other  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world,  it  has  its  own  private 
existence,  independent  of  the  progenitor.  And  in  respect  of  works 
of  art,  if  the  same  piece  inspire  one  man  with  joy  that  fills  another 
with  compassion,  what  arc  we  to  say  of  it,  but  that  it  has  sundry 
properties  of  its  own  which  its  author  even  does  not  understand  ? 
The  &ct  is,  pictures  "are  as  they  seem  to  all,"  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson  sings  in  the  first  volume  of  his  poems. 

Some  of  this  character  of  holiness  and  devotion  that  I  fancy  I 
see  in  Monsieur  Trimolet's  fiicturcs  is  likewise  observable  in  a  piece 
by  Madame  Juillerat,  represeiiting  Saint  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary, 
leading  a  little  beggar-boy  into  her  house,  where  the  holy  dame  of 
Hungary  will,  no  doubt,  make  him  comfortable  with  a  good  plate 
of  victuals.  A  couple  of  young  ladies  follow  behind  the  princess, 
with  demure  looks,  and  garlands  in  their  hair,  that  hangs  straight 
on  their  shoulders,  as  one  sees  it  in  the  old  illuminations.  The 
whole  picture  has  a  [tleasant,  mystic,  innocent  look ;  and  one  is  all 
the  better  for  re^^rding  it.  What  a  fine  instinct  or  taste  it  was 
in  the  old  missal  illuminators  to  be  so  particular  in  the  painting  of 
the  minor  parts  of  their  pictures  !  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  birds  and  branches,  are  painted,  gives  an  air  of 
truth  and  simplicity  to  the  whole  performance,  and  makes  nature, 
as  it  were,  an  arcomi)lice  and  actor  in  the  scene  going  on.  For 
instance,  you  may  look  at  a  landscape  with  certain  feelings  of 
pleasure ;  but  if  you  have  pulled  a  rose,  and  are  smelling  it,  and 
if  of  a  sudden  a  blackbird  in  a  bush  hard  by  begins  to  sing  and 
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chirrup,  your  feeliuj?  of  pleasure  is  very  much  enhanced  moit  likely ; 
the  senses  with  which  you  examiue  the  scene  become  brightened  as 
it  were,  and  the  scene  itself  becomes  more  agreeable  to  you.  It  is 
not  the  same  place  as  it  was  before  you  smelt  the  rose,  or  before 
the  blackbird  began  to  sing.  Now,  in  Madame  Juillerat's  picture 
of  the  Saint  of  Hungary  and  the  hungry  boy,  if  the  flowers  on  the 
young  ladies'  heads  had  been  omitted,  or  not  painted  with  their 
pleasing  minuteness  and  circumstantiality,  I  fancy  that  the  effect  of 
the  piece  woidd  have  been  by  no  means  the  same.  Another  artist 
of  the  mystical  school,  Monsieur  Servan,  has  employed  the  same 
adjuncts  in  a  similarly  successful  manner.  One  of  his  pictures 
represents  Saint  August) n  meditating  in  a  garden ;  a  great  cluster 
of  rose-bushes,  hollyhocks,  and  other  plants  is  in  the  foreground, 
most  accurately  delineated ;  and  a  fine  rich  landscape  and  ri?er 
stretch  behind  the  saint,  round  whom  the  flowers  seem  to  keep  up 
a  mysterious  waving  and  whispering  that  fill  one  with  a  sweet, 
pleasing,  indescribable  kind  of  awe — a  great  perfection  in  this  style 
of  painting. 

In  Monsieur  Agiiado's  gallery  there  is  an  early  Ra))hael  (which 
all  the  world  declares  to  be  a  copy,  but  no  matter).  This  piece 
only  represents  two  young  people  walking  hand-in-hand  in  a  garden, 
and  looking  at  you  with  a  kind  of  "  solemn  mirth  "  (the  expression 
of  old  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  has  always  stnick  me  as  very  fine). 
A  meadow  is  behind  them,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  cottage,  and  by 
which  flows  a  river,  environed  by  certain  very  prim-looking  trees; 
and  that  is  all.  Well ;  it  is  im|x>ssible  for  any  person  who  has  a 
sentiment  for  the  art  to  look  at  this  picture  without  feeling  inde- 
scribably moved  and  pleased  by  it.  It  acts  upon  you — how  ?  How 
docs  a  beautifid,  pious,  tender  air  of  Mozart  act  upon  you  ?  What 
is  there  in  it  that  should  make  you  happy  and  gentle,  and  fill  you 
with  all  sorts  of  good  thoughts  and  kindly  feelings?  I  fear  that 
what  Doctor  Thumpcushion  says  at  chiux;h  is  correct,  and  that  these 
indulgences  arc  only  carnal,  and  of  the  earth  earthy ;  but  the  sensual 
eflbrt  in  this  ca.se  carries  one  quite  away  from  the  earth,  and  up  to 
something  that  is  very  like  heaven. 

Now  the  writer  of  this  has  already  been  severely  repr^oided 
for  saying  that  Riiphael  at  thirty  had  lost  that  delightful  innocence 
and  purity  which  rendered  the  works  of  Raphael  of  twenty  so  divine ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  critic's  f&vlt,  and  not  the  painter^s  (Tm 
not  proud,  and  will  allow  that  even  a  magazine  critic  may  be  mis- 
taken). Perha))s  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the  perhaps,  it  may  be 
that  Raphael  was  every  whit  as  divine  at  thirty  as  at  eighteen  ;  and 
that  the  very  quaintnesses  and  imperfections  of  manner  observable 
in  his  early  works  are  the  reasons  why  they  appear  so  singnlarijf 
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pleasing  to  me.  At  least  anioDg  painters  of  the  present  day,  I  feel 
myself  more  disposed  to  recognise  spiritual  beauties  in  those  whose 
powers  of  execution  are  manifestly  incomplete,  than  in  artists  whose 
hands  are  skilful  and  manner  formed.  Thus  there  are  scores  of  large 
pictures  here,  hanging  in  the  Louvre,  that  represent  subjects  taken 
from  Holy  Writ,  or  from  the  lives  of  the  saints, — pictures  skilfully 
enough  painted  and  inten<led  to  be  religious,  that  have  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  me,  no  more  than  Doctor  Thumpcushion's 
loudest  and  glibbest  sermon. 

Here  is  No.  1475,  for  instance — a  "  Holy  Family,"  painted  in 
the  antique  manner,  and  with  all  the  accessories  before  spoken  of, 
vi2.  large  flowers,  fresh  roses,  and  white  stately  lilies ;  curling 
tendrils  of  vines  forming  fantastical  canopies  for  the  heads  of  the 
sacred  personages,  anrl  rings  of  gold-loaf  drawn  neatly  round  the 
same.  Here  is  the  Virgin,  with  long,  stiff,  prim  draperies  of  blue, 
red,  and  white ;  and  old  Saint  Anne  in  a  sober  dress,  seated  gravely 
at  her  side ;  and  Siiint  Joseph  in  a  becoming  attitude ;  and  all  very 
cleverly  treated,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  But  though  this  picture 
is  twice  as  well  painted  as  any  of  those  before  mentioned,  it  does 
not  touch  my  heart  in  the  least ;  nor  do  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  pieces.  Opposite  the  "  Holy  Family  "  is  a  great  "  Martyrdom 
of  Polycarp,**  and  the  catalogue  ti'lls  you  how  the  executioners  first 
tried  to  bum  the  saint ;  but  the  fire  went  out,  and  the  executioners 
were  knocked  down ;  then  the  soldier  stnick  the  saint  with  a  sword, 
and  so  killed  him.  The  legends  recount  numerous  miracles  of  this 
sort,  which  I  confess  have  not  any  very  edifying  effect  upon  nie. 
Saints  are  clapped  into  Ix^iling  oil,  which  immediately  turns  cool ; 
or  their  heads  are  chopped  off",  and  their  blood  tunis  to  milk ;  an<l 
so  on.  One  can't  understand  why  these  continual  delays  and  disap- 
p<iintments  take  place,  especially  as  the  martyr  is  always  killed  at 
the  end ;  so  that  it  would  be  best  at  once  to  put  him  out  of  his 
pain.  For  this  reason,  possibly,  the  execution  of  Saint  Polycarp 
did  not  properly  affect  the  writer  of  this  notice. 

Monsieur  Laemlein  has  a  good  picture  of  the  "Waking  of 
Adam,"  so  royally  described  by  Milton,  a  picture  full  of  gladness, 
vigour,  and  sunshine.  There  is  a  very  fine  figure  of  a  weeping 
woman  in  a  picture  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin  " ;  and  the  Virgin 
falling  in  Monsieur  Steuben's  picture  of  "Our  Saviour  going  to 
Execution"  is  very  pathetic.  The  mention  of  this  gentleman 
brings  us  to  what  is  wdled  the  bourgeois  style  of  art,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  chief  professors.  He  excels  in  depicting  a  certain 
kind  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  vulgar,  which  is  often  too  the  tnie, 
pathetic. 

Steuben  has  painted  many  scores  of  Napoleons ;  and  his  picture 
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of  Nnpolena  ttiia  year  brings  numliera  of  iHlmtriog  people  TDUod 
iL  The  Emperor  is  Mated  on  &  sofii,  reuliag  ilespatcliM ;  and  Ibe 
littlo  King  of  Ri>mf>,  in  a  white  miulin  frurk,  with  hia  hair  beauti- 
Mlf  cDrlnl,  BhimhrrB  on  )iis  papa's  kae^  What  :i  natrut !  The 
ronqiienir  nf  tho  world,  the  st^ni  wairior,  the  great  girer  of  bn 
mkI  ruler  of  natiiiiin,  lie  ilur;  not  move  1)ecauae  the  little  babr 
is  aslmp ;  &nil  he  would  not  iIi«Uirb  him  for  all  the  kingiloms  he 
knows  so  well  liow  to  coiii[iier.  This  is  not  art,  if  ywi  please ;  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  sec  fat  guod-nature<l  inntherB  and  gnuiilinotbns 
rlust4in>l  riiinil  this  picture,  and  looking  at  it  with  solemn  evtt. 
Tho  same  juiiiter  has  an  Esmeralda  dancing  and  frisking  in  ber 
ni)clitK<>wn,  and  playini;  the  tambourine  to  her  goat,  cspeiin; 
likowiiw.  This  picturu  ts  so  <lelii;iitrul1y  lad,  the  little  ppny  iiu 
such  n  killinf!  o;!le,  that  all  the  world  admires  it.  Moaniear 
Steulicu  should  M-iid  it  to  London,  wlierc  it  would  be  sure  of  a 
Itiiiantic  siuvew. 

Monsiour  (Irenier  has  a  |iiert>  mwh  looknl  at,  in  the  hoMryfrni 
lini>.  SiinHt  r<)K<i«t  "f  gip^icn,  «r  mmmteliankH,  have  kic)nappe<l  a 
lliir  fat  i-hild,  and  are  Btri|)|iing  it  of  itH  jiretty  cUithefi :  and  pwr 
haby  w  iT>'inK ;  niul  the  Kiixty-wiiinnn  holding  up  her  finder,  and 
IhmiteiiinK;  ""il  tiic  heitimint«bank  ix  lyin^'  on  a  bank,  emoking 
bin  piiip,  the  iiilloiH  monster  !  Preeioiwly  they  will  ill-treat  that 
diiir  llltlr  liiirlini:,  if  jiintiiv  lio  not  overtake  them, — ^if,  ay.  (/. 
lint,  thank  lliiin-n  !  there  iu  the  comer  ronic  the  piliee,  and  they 
will  hjivi>  that  pi)>e-Hniokiiij,'  scoundrel  off  to  the  galleys  iK-fore  fi« 
miniiteM  an;  nver. 

lofifi.  A  pictum  of  tho  gnllcVR.  Two  galley-Hlaves  are  before 
yon,  and  tbn  piece  in  iiilled  "A  Crime  and  a  FaulL"  The  poor 
"  Kanll "  Ih  Kittiii;;  i>ii  a.  hUiuc,  ]i«)kih«  very  repentant  and  unhappy 
lndei-<l.  Thn  great  "Crime"  KtiLods  grinning  you  in  the  face, 
aniikiii'j  bis  pi|H'.  The  ruffian!  Tiiat  pi[>r  Kcems  to  be  a  great 
Miark  of  ealliisity  in  nittiiina.  I  tieanl  one  man  whisper  to 
HiiotliiT,  aM  they  were  ItHiking  at  thcHC  isti ley-slaves,  "  TAty  are 
fHirtniiti',"  iind  very  iniii'li  alfcutcd  bis  eompanion  seemed  by  the 
Inforniriliim. 

(If  a  siniilnr  virtiiona  interest  is  705,  by  Monsieur  Finart, 
"  A  Kiiniily  of  Afncau  ([VilnnistM  ojirricd  off  by  Abd-el-Kader." 
'riieni  in  the  jHHir  untie  <;olonist  without  a  single  thing  on  but  a 
rii|Ht  rimnd  Iiih  wrintH.  Hjh  xilver  skin  is  dabbled  with  hia  golden 
bliHHl,  Atiil  he  lookn  iiji  to  heaven  as  the  Aniba  are  poking  him 
on  wilb  the  tips  of  their  horrid  si>earti.  Behind  bim  eome  hia 
HiH-kH  nnrl  benls,  an>I  other  niemlieni  of  his  family.  In  front, 
pririt'i]ia]  llgum,  is  his  an;,'elin  wife,  iu  ber  nightgown,  and  in  the 
arras  of  an  odious  blackamoor  ou  horseback.     Poor  thing — poor 
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tiiiig!  ilie  B  kickm^;  ukI  atrass^si^  and  ifsi»tiii^  3»  ban!  a» 
■he  poatMj  f^xL. 

485.     •  Tbe  Two  Frien.K'     Del^j. 

''Dcox  jtuBiea  fetnmes  se  •iuoneat  le  2:&2e  le  pli»  nm  li^uit 

**  L'mie  dVlI^s.  fiihi^^  extraite^  d 'ed^>rts  matiUfOMHit  tmtiw  p^Hur 
aDaitCT;  dv^xirre  ei*a  sn'm  iurL  ciuge  tiu  iWperwwBWiil  de  aui 
eafrnu  Sn  Jouleur  <st  «.i'rapn:$e  par  5«.^a  amt«^,  ^qui  k  «uiti^  |wiiu#l 
d'j^jontcr  wa  b>ali«ar  'k  n«xirTir  s*^  pn^i^n^  eafiuit^  oviui  de  npfuflifr 
J^  la  Tie  le  fils  in*xxrinc  de  a  c»)inpc^ne.* 

Moonetir  IXelay's  piocunes  are  n«^t  Ki«L  as  mc8t  of  th^  i>tlMfn 
hen  mentioiietl  u  ap|»*rt.tinin;j:  to  the  f-o^nftfois  oIaw» :  but«  ^^.h! 
at  Ind,  I  can't  bat  Mvn  that  I  like  to  see  the:S!e  hottest  hirttrCY 
Rpreaentatii.tiu,  vhh-h  vork  u|m>d  gixxl  simple  fveKosc  iu  a  mxl 
downright  way ;  aznl  if  not  Wi>rk$  of  art,  are  i-ertainlj  work»  that 
an  do  a  great  deal  of  zomI,  ami  make  hi>ne$t  |^«|4e  ha|»|>y.  AVbo 
it  the  man  that  d«^pises  meh^iininia^  ?  I  swear  that  T,  l\  Ckxk» 
it  a  benefiiotor  t)  mankind.  Awav  with  him  who  has  ni>  slimiaoh  Rvr 
mdi  kind  of  entertainmentA,  where  vice  is  always  puni^heti.  where 
Tirtne  always  meets  its  rewarti ;  where  Mrs.  James  Vining  is  always 
■lire  to  be  made  comfurtahle  somewhere  at  the  end  v(  the  thinl  ael ; 
and  if  O.  Smith  is  lyins;  in  agonies  of  death,  in  red  bceet*lie«»  on  the 
firont  of  the  stage,  or  has  just  gone  off  in  a  flash  of  fire  down  one  ot 
the  tiape^  I  know  it  is  only  roake>l»elieve  on  his  part,  anti  Wlieve  him 
to  be  a  good  kind4ie9rted  fellow,  that  would  not  do  harm  to  UH^rtal ! 
So  much  for  pictures  of  the  serious  melodnimatic  sort. 

Monsieur  Bianl,  whose  picture  of  the  *'  SlaTe-tiatle  **  made  so 
much  noise  in  London  last  year — and  indeed  it  is  as  fine  as  H^^rth 
— has  this  year  many  comic  pieces,  and  a  series  rrpn'eenting  the 
present  Majesty  of  France  when  Ihike  of  Orleans,  underpMng  variiHis 
perils  by  land  and  by  water.  There  is  much  good  in  these  pieces ; 
but  I  mean  no  disrespect  in  saying  I  like  the  comic  ones  l^est. 
There  is  one  entitled  "Une  Distraction."  A  National  Cuanl  is 
amusing  himself  by  catching  flies.  You  can*t  fail  to  laugh  when 
yon  see  it  There  is  "  Le  Gros  P^h^,"  and  the  biggi*8t  of  all  sins, 
DO  less  than  a  drum-major  confessing.  You  can*t  see  the  monster's 
fucj  which  the  painter  has  wisely  hidden  behind  the  curtain,  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  but  you  see  the  priest's,  ami,  munler ! 
what  a  sin  it  must  )«  that  the  big  tambour  has  just  imparted 
to  himt  All  the  French  critics  sneer  at  BianI,  as  they  do  at 
Paul  de  Kock,  for  not  lieing  artistical  enough ;  but  I  do  not 
think  these  gentlemen  need  mind  the  sneer ;  they  have  the  millions 
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\  j^tikt  -nrfjiVifT  t  A  '»•  'liiDk  *i.xr*t*n*  i  i  n 
•Uurt  :nr  1^  :^inirp.  v--^  -pw  offre  axtift-«eeB  "^il 
T-i^-  mv**  MHnl  111  iil  -ti^  -rrtiinrsc  jol  ^nwfUn  is  judmbc  3iiL 
<<A  Yti«  v«<Ar  niii'fi  'it  nv  iMimncss.  »mr  &  vwyaxnm  if  varaior 
*ftii'fir  in*  n'liihitfevt  n  ;i)Jin»  if'  'ti»  nntun^ -vrnrn  nm  warn  niW 
•:i/in  '•>  .•vwiiiiiif*  .11  'amiiT  •riiiiiiniiiu.  ^ int  T^mec  irma  l^^am 
:•  MfiM  ui4(  trti*  -itiiriiiiKf  a  12i  •viiiiirz;  <ir  HL-kiSu.  -ir  sumt  maan 
iiN#v-  11  x:V:i*A  r.i  111*  .iirriT  pMrnuiv  7/in.  see  i  'innuAiiii  ±iliiwnh, 
II  *w%«#*  ^••i  )fkiitaiiwirii4.  'iHiiine  in  i  .iiil  'srrtti  laue  'imQim.  TiCB 
vi  'Ml*  ■.\»>  »'m  in*  •iriiii  irf  ^mn.  tiraiimiA.  uni  ihier  piwa  rf 
:-vn1ttrfiti«p  tt,  -jif!ii.  1. 1  '.tin  H  '*'*rr  '^vl  naimxfL  ^y  XituMMxr 
RnM(#n«/r'  «iti(  '4ii*  'iHii  if  ,<i;»ri  'in^prhHii  luw  j  iniatr  .ami  pieuiiiiir 
^fr*v*>  Tti  'it**  {^4i(o(iiui  riit«f*r»,  7' III  iiuv^  nnBea  iiit3i  miL  «siciftf: 
jn«>'n«*r-(  ••muruMtn/  '^\t*ir  it&pmi(.  inrnoiiiisni  xriwiinjr  js  ca* 
#n<*niv.  »»iil  •fmv^ruuiy  \fw  -itiltiw  -fcuiiiini^  'in.  ;l  'mak.  wtql  ^ 
hAvv«<*^'  ;><ui*pf1  .It  riw  irnnidH  dir  nRfiMrrntr  ^im  >!iuin*B^  jmL  A-tsnUy 
'«hf»«'4>y1  fs%*  i  v'ii\ii«  r'^ini*nc  tf  CiwtMUTka. — i  mmgieiB  polk,,  mr 
^;Hr  itifuium,  ^i'.m;U'^  ^n  :n  'Jirf^.  lini*!!,  ^viiai  rhifir  lumna  ^Konati 
ji^^nMf.  rhiK  imltuuiVfi  ^irriKrof  FnnrR.  E  bttilif^<i  XlimBinirTliua 
^tut.  five  fV  p^iffr.iir.,  -.r  •»!»«»*  niii»  aii&ir  iif  ^k  Oiury^r 
fM  r-'j*-i  m#»n  in  Wu«  tv^jii-jprftoc  miziim  wiui  ;in!  die  b 
>4  ffff/f^^  ■.<  T:\ii^<  ,  '.hrt  S^o^tudl''Ji  'S  :^t  IftifA  ham  x  ^hnL  ittHy  «l 
fh.<c  rit.f'i^,  4h:)m  5^i(>rili»fin.     Whi!n  the  jKtti.nii  ji»a  «jc'  xjut  Duke  of 

**v«"l  Mit^'l  r.ri*^  ''OMj')^  wh«.  hf'i'i;^:  the  aew^  **  tjt>iiiiiii!iifi  ae  purtufi 
/<*  ////y  /^  ///'A}>^  '^'*  h  TfiAj  hit  ^tl,  in  <rt'a&Viii*«.  cfasiS  dufce  k  Kl^c 
f»  TirvifJ^  v-'^r/I  ^»f  f.f«ch  i.-i  tin*  ^Zf^ry,     &16  wbskC  of  that?    Areft< 

ffr  <r|WP>r  /«f  ^li  f.^t^t  F>aA  ^i#«ii  iiaj«i  an«i  written  qpoa  A 
fii^Kf,  h*«  vtfriftlly  thU  y*5ir  r/>mft  fIvnrApi  with  hk 

|:^n.     *' lUfomne    tlf.    Tl^iuipa^   *iu   VaMaeaa  le 


^*  Afft^  fifMr  f^Aiifiinn  longtcniffA  un  cnmbat  acharn^  oontre 
tAi^iMMix  An^UiA^  I15  VHiM»kti  le  Wogeur  avait  penia  U  moitie  de 
mm  ^iulimiifit  h  rfntn  ^^isiit  bJMn^  \fmT  la  plupart :  le  woood  c^ii- 
fnUw  aVftit  4t^t  /vniff^  f!fi  ili;tix  fiar  un  boulet;  le  rataaeaa  ^tait  rms^ 
jmr  U  fell  <!'!  \'fuui*m\,  ha  mature  abattue,  aea  flancs  cribMs  par  les 
)ffu\*ffM  ^UfRfft  oiivi!rU  (Ic  Unitcn  partA  :  Ra  cale  se  rempliaaait  i  tq 
fIVitU  ;  II  nViifourait  iIaiiii  la  mer.  I>!:8  marina  qui  restent  aur  boo 
Uir*\  Mfrvftit  111  UitUTrie  littMe  j\tm{\Ck  ce  qu'elle  se  trouve  au  niveau 
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de  la  mer ;  quand  elle  va  disparaitre,  ils  s'^ancent  dans  la  scconde, 
oil  ils  r^p^tent  la  meme  manoeuvre ;  celle-ci  engloutie,  ils  montent 
BUT  le  pont.  Un  tron^on  de  mat  d'artimon  restait  encore  debout ; 
leun  pavilions  en  lambeaux  y  sont  clou^ ;  puis,  r^unissant  instinc- 
tiyement  leurs  volon^s  en  une  seiUe  pens^,  ils  veulent  p^rir  avec  le 
navire  qui  leur  a  6t4  confix.  Tous,  conibattants,  bless^  mourants 
se  laniment :  un  cri  immense  s'^l^ve,  r^p^t^  sur  toutes  les  parties  du 
tOlac :  Vive  la  R^jyuhlvjive  !  Vive  la  France  /  ,  ,  ,  Le  Vengeur 
ooule  •  .  .  les  oris  continuent ;  tons  les  bras  sont  dresses  au  ciel,  et 
oeB  braves,  pr^f(^rant  la  mort  k  la  captivity,  emportent  triomphale- 
ment  leur  pavilion  dans  ce  glorieux  tombeau." — France  Maritime. 

I  think  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  in  the  occasional  habit  of  calling 
lies  wind-bags.  This  wind-bag,  one  would  have  thought,  exploded 
last  year ;  but  no  such  thing.  You  canH  sink  it,  do  what  you 
wHl;  it  always  conies  bouncing  up  to  the  surface  again,  where  it 
swims  and  bobs  about  gaily  for  the  a<lrairation  of  all.  This  lie  the 
Frenchman  will  believe;  all  the  pai)ers  talk  gravely  about  the 
affiur  of  Vengeur  as  if  an  established  fact :  and  I  heard  the 
matter  disposed  of  by  some  artists  the  other  day  in  a  very  satis- 
fiMtory  manner.  One  has  always  the  gratification,  in  all  French 
societies  where  the  matter  is  discussed,  of  telling  the  real  story  (or 
if  the  subject  be  not  discussed,  of  bringing  the  conversation  round 
to  it|  and  then  telling  the  real  story) ;  one  has  always  this  gratifica- 
tioo,  and  a  great,  wicked,  delightful  one  it  is, — you  make  the  whole 
company  uncomfortable  at  once ;  you  narrate  the  history  in  a  calm, 
good-humoured,  dispassionate  tone ;  and  as  you  proceed,  you  see  the 
different  personages  of  the  audience  looking  uneasily  at  one  another, 
and  bursting  out  occasionally  with  a  *'  Mais  cepcndant ; ''  but  you 
continue  your  tale  with  perfect  suavity  of  manner,  and  have  the 
saiis&ction  of  knowing  that  you  have  stuck  a  dagger  into  the  heart 
of  every  single  person  using  it. 

Telling,  I  say,  this  story  to  some  artists  who  were  examining 
Monsieur  Leullier's  picture,  and  I  trust  that  many  scores  of  persons 
besides  were  listening  to  the  conversation,  one  of  them  replied  to 
my  assertion,  that  Captain  Renaudin's  letters  were  extant,  and  that 
the  whole  affair  was  a  humbug,  in  the  following  way. 

*^  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  the  sinking  of  the  Vengeur  is  an  established 
fiui  qf  histort/.  It  is  completely  proved  by  the  documents  of  the 
time;  and  as  for  the  letters  of  Captain  Renaudin  of  which  you 
speak,  have  we  not  had  an  example  the  other  day  of  some  pre* 
tended  letters  of  Louis  Philippe's  which  were  published  in  a  news- 
paper here  t    And  what,  sir,  were  those  letters  ?     Forgeries  I " 

Q,  E.  D.     Everybody  said  sansculotte  was  right :  and  I  bara 
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no  doubt  that,  if  all  the  Yengeur^s  crew  oould  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  that  English  cox — or  boat — swain,  who  was  last  on  6oard 
the  ship,*  of  which  he  and  his  comrades  had  possession,  and  had  to 
swim  for  his  life,  could  come  forward,  and  swear  to  the  real  stoiy, 
I  make  no  doubt  that  the  Frenchmen  would  not  beliere  it»  Only 
one. I  know^  my  friend  Julius,  who^  eyer  since  the  tale  has  been 
told  to  him,  has  been  crying  it  into  all  ears  and  in  all  sodetlee^  and 
TOWS  he  is  perfectly  hoarse  with  telling  it 

As  for  Monsieur  Leullier's  picture,  there  is  really  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  it.  Fellows  embracing  each  other,  and  holding  up  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven ;  and  in  the  distance  an  English  ship,  with  the 
crew  in  red  coats,  firing  away  on  the  doomed  vessel.  Possibly, 
they  are  only  marines  whom  we  see ;  but  as  I  once  beheld  several 
English  naval  officers  in  a  play  habited  in  top-boots,  perhaps  the 
legend  in  France  may  be,  that  the  navy,  like  the  army,  with  as, 
is  caparisoned  in  scarlet.  A  good  subject  for  another  historical 
picture  would  be  Cambronne,  saying,  '*  La  Garde  meurt,  mais  ne 
se  rend  pas."  I  have  bought  a  couple  of  engravings  of  the  Va^ 
ffeur  and  Cambronne,  and  shall  be  glad  to  umke  a  little  histcMical 
collection  of  facts  similarly  authenticated. 

Accursed,  I  say,  be  all  uniform  coats  of  blue  or  of  red;  all  ye 
epaulets  and  sabertashes ;  all  ye  guns,  shrapnels,  and  musketoons ; 
all  ye  silken  banners  embroidered  with  bloody  reminisoencea  of 
successful  fights  :  down — down  to  the  bottomless  pit  with  you  all, 
and  let  honest  men  live  and  love  each  other  without  you !  What 
business  have  I,  forsooth,  to  plume  myself  because  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  beat  the  French  in  Spain  and  elsewhere;  and  kindle 
as  I  reafl  the  talc,  and  fancy  myself  of  a  heroic  stock,  because  my 
uncle  Tom  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  because  we  beat 
Napoleon  there  ?  Who  are  ive,  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  1  Did 
we  ever  fight  in  our  lives?  Have  we  the  slightest  inclination  for 
fighting  and  murdering  one  another  ?  Why  are  we  to  go  on  hating 
one  another  from  generation  to  generation,  swelling  up  our  little 
bosoms  with  absurd  national  conceit,  strutting  and  crowing  over 
our  neighbours,  and  longing  to  be  at  fisticuffs  with  them  again! 
As  Aristotle  remarks,  in  war  there  are  always  two  parties;  and 
though  it  often  happens  that  both  declare  themselves  to  be  vic- 
torious, it  still  b  generally  the  case  that  one  party  beats  and  the 
other  is  beaten.  The  conqueror  is  thus  filled  with  national  pride, 
and  the  conquered  with  national  hatred  and  a  desire  to  do  better 
next  time.  If  he  has  his  revenge  and  beats  his  opponent  as  desired, 
these  agreeable  feelings  are  reversed,  and  so  Pride  and  Hatred  con* 

*  The  writer  heard  of  this  man  from  an  English  captain  in  the  tultj,  wh« 
bad  him  on  board  hid  ship. 
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tinae  in  scscula  Mscutorum^  and  ribands  and  orders  are  given  away^ 
and  great  men  rise  and  flourish.     "  Remember  you  are  Britons ! " 

cries  our  general ;  "  there  is  the  enemy,  and  d *em,  give  'em  the 

bayonet!"  Hurrah  !  helter-skelter,  load  and  fire,  cut  and  thrust,  down 
they  go !  "  Soldats  !  dans  ce  moment  terrible  la  France  vous  rc^garde! 
Vive  TEmpercur ! "  shouts  Jacques  Bonhomme,  and  his  sword  is 
through  your  ribs  in  a  twinkling.  "  Children  ! ''  roars  Feld-marechal 
Sauerkraut,  "  men  of  Hohenzollemsigmaringen  !  remember  the  eyes 
of  Vaterland  are  upon  you !  ^  and  murder  again  is  the  consequence. 
Tomahee-tereboo  leads  on  the  Ashantefs  with  the  very  same  war-cry, 
and  they  eat  all  their  prisoners  with  true  patriotic  cannibalism. 
Thus  the  great  truth  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  that 


A  Briton, 

A  Frenchman, 

An  Ashantee, 

A  HohenzoUemsigmaringenite,  &c. 


is  superior  to  all  the  world  ; 


and  by  this  truth  the  dullards  of  the  respective  nations  swear,  and 
by  it  statesmen  govern. 

Let  the  reader  say  for  himself,  does  he  not  believe  himself  to 
be  superior  to  a  man  of  any  other  country  I  We  can't  help  it — 
in  spite  of  ourselves  we  do.  But  if,  by  changing  the  name,  the 
iiable  applies  to  yoiurself,  why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Kvtd  f>t^  ;  /xurarctf  Ptafuve  Sif  ri| 
^/3v\a  papparvp, 

as  a  certain  poet  says  (in  a  quotation  that  is  pretty  well  known 
in  England,  and  therefore  put  down  here  in  a  new  fashion).  Why 
do  you  laugh,  forsooth?  Why  do  you  not  laugh t  If  donkeys' 
ears  are  a  matter  of  laughter,  surely  we  may  laugh  at  them  when 
growing  on  our  own  skulls. 

Take  a  couple  of  instances  from  "actual  life,"  as  the  fashion- 
able novel-puffers  say. 

A  little  fat  silly  woman,  who  in  no  country  but  this  would  ever 
have  pretensions  to  beauty,  has  latefy  set  up  a  circulating  library 
in  oiu*  street.  She  lends  the  five-franc  editions  of  the  English 
novels,  as  well  as  the  romances  of  her  own  country,  and  I  have 
had  several  of  the  former  works  of  fiction  from  her  store :  Bulwer's 
"  Night  and  Morning,"  very  pleasant  kind-hearted  reading ;  "  Peter 
Priggins,"  an  astonishing  work  of  slang,  that  ought  to  be  translated 
if  but  to  give  Europe  an  idea  of  what  a  gay  young  gentleman  in 
England  sometimes  is ;  and  other  novels — never  mind  what.  But 
to  revert  to  the  fat  woman. 

She  sits  all  day  ogling  and  simpering  behind  her  little  counter ; 
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and  from  the  slow,  prim,  preeiae  way  in  which  she  lets  her  einy 
sentences  slip  through  her  month,  yon  see  at  once  that  she  is  qnite 
satisfied  with  them,  and  expects  that  every  customer  should  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  uttering  a  few  of  them  for  his  benefits  (3oing 
there  for  a  book,  I  alwaj's  find  mjrself  entangled  in  a  quarter  oi  an 
hour's  converBatioiL 

This  is  carried  on  in  not  very  bod  French  on  my  part ;  at  least 
I  find  that  when  I  say  something  genteel  to  the  library-woaian, 
she  is  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  me,  and  we  have  passed  already 
many  minutes  in  this  kind  of  intercourse.  Two  days  since,  return- 
ing  ''  Night  and  Morning "  to  the  library-lady  and  demanding  the 
FDmance  of  "  Peter  Priggins,"  she  offered  me  instead  *'  Ida,"  par 
Monsieur  le  Yicomte-Durlincourt,  which  I  refused,  having  jUready 
experience*  1  some  of  his  Lonlship's  works;  next  she  produced 
"Stella,"  "  Valiila,"  "Eloa,"  by  various  French  ladies  of  literary 
celebrity ;  but  ag  an  I  declined,  declaring  respectfully  that,  however 
agreeable  the  society  of  lailies  might  be,  I  found  their  works  a  little 
insipid.  The  fact  is,  that  after  being  accustomed  to  such  potent 
mixtures  as  the  French  romancers  offer  you,  the  mild  oompoaitioDS 
of  the  French  romanceresses  pall  on  the  |mlate.* 

"  Madame,''  says  I,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  "  je  ne  demande 
qu'un  roman  Anglais,  *  Peter  Priggins ' :  Tavez-vous  t  oui  ou  non  t  ** 

"Ah!"  says  the  library-woman,  "Monsieur  ne  oomprend  paa 
notre  langue,  c'est  dommage." 

Now  one  might,  at  first  sight,  fancy  the  above  speech  an  epi- 
gram, and  not  a  Uul  one,  on  an  Englishman's  blundering  French 
grammar  and  pronunciation ;  but  those  who  know  the  library-lady 
must  be  aware  that  she  never  was  guilty  of  such  a  thing  in  her  life. 
It  was  simply  a  French  bull,  resulting  from  the  laily's  dulnesa,  and 
by  no  means  a  sarcasm.  She  uttered  the  words  with  a  great  air  of 
superiority  and  a  prim  toss  of  the  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  How 
much  cleverer  I  am  than  you,  you  silly  foreigner !  and  what  a  fine 
thing  it  is  in  me  to  know  the  finest  language  in  the  worid ! "  In 
this  way  I  have  heard  donkeys  of  our  two  countries  address  foreigners 
in  broken  English  or  French,  as  if  people  who  could  not  understand 
a  language  when  properly  spoken  could  comprehend  it  when  spoken 
ill.  Why  the  deuce  do  people  give  themselves  these  impertinent 
stupid  airs  of  superiority,  and  pique  themselves  upon  the  great 
cleverness  of  speaking  their  own  language  7 


*  In  our  own  countrj.  of  conne,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Miaa  Mitford,  Hits  Pltrdoe, 
Mrs.  Cbaries  Gore,  Miss  £d(?eworth,  Biim  Feriier,  Miaa  Stioknoy,  MiM  B«mtt, 
laSidy  Blemington,  Miss  Smith,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Aosten,  Ac,  form  exceptiom 
to  thi4  rule ;  and  glnd  am  I  to  offer  per  favour  of  this  note  a  hnmbto  faibutt 
of  'itimiration  to  thosa  ladies. 
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Take  another  instauce  of  this  same  egregious  national  conceit. 
At  the  Englisli  pastrycook's — (you  can't  readily  find  a  prettier  or 
more  graceful  woman  than  Madame  Coloinbin,  nor  better  plum-cake 
than  she  sella) — at  Madiimc  Colombin'a,  yesterday,  a  huge  Briton, 
with  aandy  whiskera  and  a  double  chin,  was  swallowing  patties  and 
cherry-brandy,  and  all  the  while  making  remarks  to  a  friend  simi- 
larly employed.  They  were  talking  about  English  and  French 
ships. 

"  Hang  me,  Higgins,"  says  Sandy  whiskers,  "  if  I'd  ever  go  into 
one  of  their  cursed  French  ships!  I  should  be  afraid  of  unking  at 
tlie  very  first  piiff  of  wind  !  " 

What  Higgins  repliwl  does  not  matter.  But  tliink  what  a 
number  of  Sandy-whiskerses  there  are  in  our  nation, — fellows  who 
are  proud  of  this  etupi<l  mistrust,— who  think  it  a  mark  of  national 
spirit  to  despise  French  skill,  bravery,  cookery,  seaiuaiiship,  and 
what  not.  Swallow  your  beef  and  (lorter,  you  great  fut-paunched 
man  ;  eiyoy  your  language  and  your  country,  ns  you  have  been  bred 
to  do  ;  but  don't  fancy  yourself,  on  account  of  these  inheritances  of 
yours,  superior  to  other  people  of  other  ways  and  language.  You 
have  hick,  perhaps,  if  you  will,  in  having  such  a  diet  and  dwelling- 
pUce,  but  no  mtril.  .  .  .  And  with  this  little  discursive  essay  upon 
national  pr^udicee  let  us  couie  back  to  the  pictures,  and  finish  our 
walk  through  the  gallery. 

In  that  agreeable  branch  of  the  art  for  whicli  we  have  I  believe 
so  name,  but  which  the  French  call  yenre,  there  are  at  Paris  several 
eminent  pn>fes8ors;  and  as  upim  the  French  stage  the  costume- 
pieces  are  far  better  prwlucwl  than  with  us,  so  also  are  French 
costume-pictures  much  more  accurately  and  characteristically  bandied 
than  are  such  subjects  in  our  own  country.  You  do  not  see  Oimabue 
anil  Giotto  in  the  costume  of  Francis  I.,  as  they  appearetl  (depicted 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  I  think)  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  last 
year;  but  the  artists  go  to  souie  trouble  in  collecting  their  anti- 
quarian stuff,  and  {^aitit  it  pretty  scrupidously. 

Monsieur  Jacquard  has  some  pretty  small  pictures  de  genrt  • 
a  very  good  one,  indeed,  of  fat  "  Monks  granting  Absolution  from 
Fapting;"  of  which  the  details  are  finely  and  accurately  painted,  a 
task  more  easy  for  a  French  artist  than  an  English  one,  for  the 
former's  studio  (as  may  be  seen  by  a  picture  in  this  exhibition) 
ia  generally  a  magnificent  curiosity  shop ;  and  for  old  carvings, 
screens,  crockery,  annour,  draperies,  &c,  the  painter  here  has  but 
to  Inok  to  his  own  walls  and  copy  away  at  his  ease.  Accordingly 
Jaequard'a  monks,  especially  all  the  properties  of  the  picture,  an 
admitaUc 

MoDueur  Baron  has  "  The  Youth  of  lUbeia,"  a  merry  Spcnish 
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beggar-boy,  among  a  crowd  of  his  like,  drawing  Bkeicbes  of  them 
under  a  garden  walL  The  figures  are  very  prettily  thougfit  and 
grouped;  there  is  a  fine  terrace,  and  palace,  and  statues  in  the 
background,  very  rich  and  luxurious ;  perhaps  too  pretty  and  gay 
in  colours,  and  too  strong  in  details. 

But  the  king  of  the  painters  of  small  history  subjects  is 
Monsieur  Robert  Fleury ;  a  great  artist  indeed,  and  I  trust  heartily 
he  may  be  induced  to  send  one  or  two  of  his  pieces  to  London,  to 
show  our  people  what  he  can  do.  His  mind,  judging  from  his 
works,  is  rather  of  a  gloomy  turn ;  and  he  deals  somewhat  too 
much,  to  my  taste,  in  the  horrible.  He  has  tliis  year  "  A  Scene 
in  the  Inquisition.''  A  man  is  howling  and  writhing  with  his  feet 
over  a  fire ;  grim  inquisitors  are  watching  over  him ;  and  a  dreaiiful 
executioner,  with  fierce  eyes  peering  from  under  a  mysterious 
capuchin,  is  doggedly  sitting  over  the  coals.  The  picture  is  down- 
right horror,  but  admirably  and  honestly  drawn ;  and  in  effect  rich, 
sombre,  and  simple. 

"  Benvenuto  Cellini "  is  better  still ;  and  the  cqtics  have  lauded 
the  piece  as  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  fierce  fantastic  Florentine 
sculptor ;  but  I  think  Monsieur  Fleury  has  taken  him  iu  too  grim 
a  mood,  and  maiie  his  ferocity  too  downright.  There  was  always 
a  dash  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  man,  even  in  his  most  truculent 
moments;  and  I  fancy  that  such  simple  rage  as  is  here  represented 
scarcely  characterises  him.  The  fellow  never  cut  a  throat  without 
some  sense  of  humour,  and  here  we  have  him  greatly  too  majestic 
to  my  taste. 

"  Old  Michael  Angelo  watching  over  the  Sick-bed  of  hte  servant 
Urbino"  is  a  noble  painting;  as  fine  in  feeling  as  in  design  and 
colour.  One  can't  but  admire  in  all  these  the  maidiness  of  the 
artist.  The  picture  is  piiinted  in  a  large,  rich,  massive,  vigorous 
manner;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  this  great  man,  after 
resolute  seeking  for  many  years,  has  found  the  full  use  of  his  hand 
at  last,  and  can  express  himself  as  he  would.  The  picture  is  fit 
to  hang  in  the  very  best  gallery  in  the  world ;  and  a  century  hence 
will  no  doubt  bo  worth  five  times  as  many  crowns  as  the  artist  asks 
or  has  had  for  it. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  great  pictures,  let  us  here  mention, 

712.  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  by  Hippolyte  Flandrin. 

Of  this  portrait  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  take  the 
best  portraits  by  the  best  masters — a  head  of  Sebastian  or 
Michael  Angelo,  a  head  of  Raphael,  or  one  of  those  rarer  ones 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto — not  one  of  them,  for  lofty  character  and 
majestic  nobleness  and  simplicity,  can  8ur])as8  this  magnificent 
work. 
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This  seems,  doubtless,  very  exaggerated  praise,  and  people  read- 
ing it  may  possibly  sneer  at  the  critic  who  ventures  to  speak  in 
such  a  way.  To  all  such  I  say,  Come  and  see  it.  You  who  admire 
Sir  Thomas  and  the  "  Books  of  Beauty  "  will  possibly  not  admire 
it ;  you  who  give  ten  thousand  guineas  for  a  blowsy  Murillo  will 
possibly  not  relish  Monsieur  Flandrin's  manner ;  but  you  who  love 
simplicity  and  greatness  come  and  see  how  an  old  lady,  with  a 
black  mantilla  and  dark  eyes,  and  grey  hair  and  a  few  red  flowers 
in  her  cap,  has  been  painted  by  Monsieur  Flandrin  of  Lyons.  If 
I  were  Louis  Philippe,  I  would  send  a  legion-of-honour  cross,  of  the 
biggest  sort,  to  decorate  the  bosom  of  the  painter  who  has  executed 
this  noble  piece. 

As  for  portraits  (with  the  exception  of  this  one,  which  no  man 
in  England  can  equal,  not  even  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence,  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  to  this  point,  but  has  not  reached  it  yet)  our  English 
painters  keep  the  lead  still,  nor  is  there  much  remarkable  among 
the  hundreds  in  the  gallery.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  English 
faces  staring  at  you  from  the  canvases ;  and  among  the  miniatures 
especially  one  can't  help  laughing  at  the  continual  recurrence  of  the 
healthy,  vacant,  simpering,  aristocratic  English  type.  There  are 
black  velvets  and  satins,  ladies  with  birds  of  paradise,  deputies 
on  so&s,  and  generals  and  marshals  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and 
cannon-balls.  Nothing  can  be  less  to  my  taste  than  a  pot-bellied 
swaggering  Marshal  Soult,  who  rests  his  Mton  on  his  stomach,  and 
looks  at  you  in  the  midst  of  a  dim  cloud  of  war.  The  Duchess 
de  Nemours  is  done  by  Monsieur  Winterhalter,  and  has  a  place  of 
honour,  as  becomes  a  goo<l  portrait ;  and,  above  all,  such  a  pretty 
lady.  She  is  a  pretty,  smiling,  buxom  blonde,  with  ])lenty  of  hair, 
and  rather  too  much  hands,  not  to  speak  disrespectfully;  and  a 
slice  of  lace  which  goes  across  the  middle  of  her  white  satin  gown 
seems  to  cut  the  picture  very  disagreeably  in  two.  There  is  a 
beautiful  head  in  a  large  portrait  of  a  lad  of  eighteen,  painted  by 
himself;  and  here  may  be  mentioned  two  single  figures  in  pastel 
by  an  architect,  remarkable  for  earnest  gpiritiiel  beauty ;  likewise 
two  heads  in  chalk  by  De  Rudder ;  most  charming  sketches,  full  of 
delicacy,  grace,  and  truth. 

The  only  one  of  the  acknowledged  great  who  has  exhibited  this 
year  is  Monsieur  Delacroix,  who  has  a  large  picture  relative  to  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  that  looks  very  like  a  piece  of  crumpled 
tapestry,  but  that  has  nevertheless  its  admirers  and  its  merits,  as 
what  work  of  his  has  not  t 

His  two  smaller  pieces  are  charming.  "  A  Jewish  Wedding  at 
Tangiers "  is  brilliant  with  light  and  merriment ;  a  particular  sort 
of  merriment,  that  is,  that  makes  you  gloomy  in  the  very  midst  of 
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tlfit  ^7<br :  aifd  Lb  *'  Bfjut  *  k  a vfuL     A  wofp  of  dafwrreakefl 

lupii  «rt  is  tiiic  xpmJl,  *jl  a  ^r^a^t.  v  i«J€:,  Kvulk^  imcmihiftUe  sm — 
i*o  l««.^,  no  »|^-k  *A  wjb— ftiiM  iii^j  art  <lruviii£!  lc(t«iriikii  aball 
Ur  kiiJUsd  «xkI  cat^m.  A  burij  MauimiL  witL  a  r^  Vevd,  liae  joit 
ffUt  Lit  Itand  into  tlie  list  md  ie  tfmcUiiif  Lie  cnm  to  tbe  cAos. 
OcMr  ld[lr.Mr  HU  vttL  bu  Landi  dasped,  mud  c&onc — gazing  into  tiie 
gff^at  vr/td  Ltffjre  ItiuL  Br  Jupiur.  Li»  eyes  arp  mrfiithflwialle ! 
Le  i»  I'jukitti^  yx  ijiil*x  and  milc«  r*f  lead-coknuvd.  bitta;  pitQaB 
LritM; !  Ibd^l  <>Mr  can't  bear  to  Vx»k  at  bim  laii£ ;  Bor  at  tbat 
ptjtH  wfMwai,  wj  ififklr  aad  ao  beaatifiil,  wbum  they  may  as  well 
kill  at  cMMXf,  trr  vX^H  wUl  Hare  tbein  tbe  trciuUe  of  drawing  atxmwi ; 
and  give  up  Xaj  tlieir  mava  tLat  p^xir,  white,  fiidetl,  ddicate, 
•hrivelM  (atrr;aM.  Ah,  wbat  a  tbing  it  is  to  1«  bimgiy!  Ob, 
Kui^eiiiuii  JJeU^Toix !  bow  can  yoa  niana«?e,  witb  a  few  paint- 
bbublerH,  an<l  a  dirty  bniah,  and  a  careless  band,  to  dasb  down 
a(y;h  aava^c  \i\viXfm*%  a«  tbefie,  and  fill  fieople's  minds  witb  tbon^ta 
m>  drefulfult  Ay,  there  it  ia;  whenever  I  go  throogb  tbat  part 
of  tlie  ipillery  where  Monsieur  Debicroix  s  pictore  is,  I  always  turn 
away  now,  and  Uxik  at  a  fiit  woman  with  a  parroquet  (^>po8ite. 
For  wlmt's  tlie  use  of  liein^  uncomfortable. 

Another  great  pir-ture  is  one  of  about  four  inches  square — "  The 
(/'beiiS' Flayers/'  by  Monsieur  Meissonier — truly  an  astonishing  piece 
of  workmanship.  No  silly  tricks  of  effect,  and  abnipt  startling 
ahailnw  and  light,  but  a  picture  painted  with  the  minuteness  and 
m*A*Mrwi*y  of  a  dagtierr^ityfie,  an<l  as  neiir  as  possible  perfect  in  its 
kind.  Two  men  are  playing  at  chess,  an<l  the  chess-men  are  no 
bigger  than  piii-heafls ;  every  one  of  them  an  accurate  portrait,  with 
all  the  light,  shuiiow,  rr)uudness,  character,  and  colour  belonging 
to  it. 

Of  the  hindwMipcs  it  is  very  banl  indeed  to  speak,  for  professors 
of  landHcaiH'H  almost  nil  execute  their  art  well ;  but  few  so  well  as 
to  strike  one  witli  CH{)ecial  attention,  or  to  produce  much  remark. 
Oonstiihli)  him  U^en  a  great  friend  to  the  new  landscape-school  in 
FnuK^c,  who  luivo  laid  aside  the  slimy  weak  manner  formerly  in 
voguo,  anil  {M*rhaps  have  adopted  in  its  place  a  method  equally 
n^pn^luMiHible  tliut  of  jilastering  their  pictures  excessively.  When 
you  wish  to  roprtHHcnt  a  pie4*6  of  old  timber,  or  a  crumbling 
wall,  or  the  nits  and  stones  in  a  road,  this  impasting  method 
ia  vt^ry  suinvsHful ;  but  h<»ro  the  skies  are  trowell^l  on ;  the  ligfat- 
va)M)uring  distuncrs  are  us  tliick  as  plum-pudding,  the  cool  clear 
ahndowN  nro  nuisluHUlown  masses  of  sienna  and  indiga  But  it 
ia  imdt^niablo  that,  by  these  violent  means,  a  certain  power  is  had, 
and  utHmday  ellecta  of  strong  sunshine  are  often  daahingjy 
rMidvnxL 
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How  much  pleasanter  is  it  to  see  a  little  quiet  grey  waste  of 
David  Cox  than  the  very  best  and  smartest  of  such  works !  Some 
men  from  Diisseldorf  have  sent  very  fine  scientific  faithful  pictures, 
that  are  a  little  heavy,  but  still  you  see  that  they  are  portraits 
drawn  respectfully  from  the  great,  beautiful,  various,  divine  face 
of  Nature. 

In  the  statue-gallery  there  is  nothing  worth  talking  about ;  and 
80  let  us  make  an  end  of  the  Louvre,  and  politely  wish  a  good 
monung  to  every  hoc  y. 


JEROME  PATVROl 

WITH  CONSIDERATIONS  ON    NOVEIil   IN  OENERAIi — LN   Jk 
LETTEB    FROM   M.    A.   TITMABSH 

Pabis:  Jfdw  90c*. 

IF  I  had  been  his  M^esty  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  caricatariat 
had  made  fun  of  me  ever  so,  I  would,  for  the  sake  of  tba 
country,  have  put  up  with  the  insult — ay,  perhaps  gone  a  litUe 
fartlier,  and  encouraged  it.  I  would  be  a  good  king,  and  give  a 
premium  to  nny  fellow  who,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  could 
make  a  certain  number  of  my  subjects  laugh.  I  would  take  the 
Salle  dos  Pas  Pordus,  and  have  an  exhibition  of  caricature-cartoons, 
with  a  do7.en  of  handsome  prizes  for  the  artists  who  should  invent 
the  dozen  ugliest  likenesses  of  me.  But,  wise  as  the  French  King 
proverbially  is,  he  has  not  attained  this  degree  of  wisdom.  Let 
a  |KX)r  devil  but  draw  the  royal  face  like  a  pear  now,  or  in  the 
similitude  of  a  brioche^  and  he,  his  printer,  and  publisher,  are 
chippo<l  into  prison  for  months,  severe  fines  are  imposed  upon  Uiem, 
their  wives  languish  in  their  absence,  their  children  are  deprived  of 
their  brca<l,  and,  pressing  round  the  female  author  of  their  days,  say 
sadly,  "  Maman,  oti  est  notre  pfere  ? " 

It  ought  not  to  be  so.  Laughing  never  did  harm  to  any  one 
yet;  or  if  kughing  does  harm,  and  king's  majesties  suifer  from 
the  exhibition  of  caricatures,  let  them  suffer.  Mon  Dieu !  it  is 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  Majesties  are  to  be  had  any  day ;  but 
many  a  day  passes  without  a  good  joke.  Let  us  cherish  those  that 
come. 

Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  opinion  commonly 
held  about  the  gaveii  Franfaue  is  no  more  than  a  mystification,  a 
vulgar  practical  joke  of  the  sort  which  the  benevolent  mind  abhors. 
For  it  is  a  shame  to  promise  us  something  pleasant,  and  then  dis- 
appoint us.  Men  and  children  feel  in  this  matter  alike.  To  give 
a  child  an  egg-shell,  under  pretence  that  it  is  an  egg,  is  a  joke ;  but 
the  child  roars  in  reply,  and  from  such  joking  the  gentle  spirit  turns 
away  abashed,  disgusted. 

So  about   the  yateU  Fran^aue,     We  are  told  that  it  still 
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exists,  and  are  invited  by  persons  to  sit  down  and  make  a  meal  of 
it.  But  it  is  almost  all  gqfie.  Somebody  has  sc<x)ped  out  all  the 
inside  and  swallowed  it,  and  left  only  the  shell  behind.  I  declare, 
for  my  part,  I  know  few  countries  where  there  is  less  joking  than 
in  France ;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  boasted  amenity  and  politeness 
of  the  Grauls.  Really  and  tndy,  there  is  more  real  and  true  polite- 
ness in  Wapping  than  in  the  Champs  Elys^.  People  whom  the 
stranger  addresses  give  him  civil  answers,  and  they  are  leaving  off 
this  in  France.  Men  in  Wapping  do  not  jostle  ladies  off  the  street, 
and  this  they  do  in  France,  where  the  charcoal-man,  drinking  at 
the  comer  of  the  wine-shop,  will  let  a  laily's  muslin  slip  into  the 
gutter  rather  than  step  aside  an  inch  to  allow  her  to  jniss. 

In  the  matter  of  novels  especially,  the  national  jocularity  has 
certainly  passed  away.  Paul  de  Ko<-k  writes  now  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  make  you  laugh,  but  to  make  you  blush  for  the  intolerable 
vulgarity  of  the  man.  His  last  book  is  so  little  humorous,  that 
even  the  English  nuist  give  him  up — the  English,  whose  island  is 
said  after  dinner  to  be  "  the  home  of  the  world,"  and  wlio  certainly 
gave  Monsieur  Paul  a  very  hearty  welcome.  In  his  own  country 
this  prophet  has  never  been  much  honoured.  People  sneer  at  his 
simple  tricks  for  exciting  laughter,  and  detect  a  vulgarity  of  style 
which  the  foreigner  is  not  so  ready  to  understand.  And  as  one 
has  seen  many  a  vulgar  fellow  who  dropi)ed  his  A's,  and  came  from 
Hislington,  received  with  respect  by  foreigners,  and  esteemed  as  a 
person  of  fashion,  so  we  are  on  our  side  slow  in  distinguishing  the 
real  and  sham  foreign  gentleman. 

Besides  Paid  de  Kock,  there  is  another  humorous  writer  of  a 
very  different  sort,  and  whose  works  have  of  late  found  a  con- 
siderable popularity  among  us — Monsieur  de  Bemanl.  He  was 
first  discovered  by  one  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  who  wrote  a 
critique  on  one  of  his  works,  and  pilfered  one  of  his  stories.  Mrs. 
Gore  followed  him  by  "editing"  Bernard^s  novel  of  "Gerfeuil," 
which  was  badly  translated,  and  pronounced  by  the  press  to  be 
immoral.  It  may  be  so  in  certain  details,  but  it  is  not  immoral  in 
tendency.  It  is  fuU  of  fine  observation  and  gentle  feeling ;  it  has 
a  gallant  sense  of  the  absurd,  and  is  written — rare  quality  for  a 
French  romance — in  a  gentlemanlike  style. 

Few  celebrated  modem  French  romance -writers  can  say  as 
much  for  themselves.  Monsieur  Sue  has  tried  almost  always,  and, 
in  "  Mathilde,"  very  nearly  succeeded,  in  attaining  a  tone  of  bonne 
ccmpagnie.  But  his  respect  for  lacqueys,  furniture,  carpets,  titles, 
bouqueU^  and  such  aristocratic  appendages,  is  too  great.  He  slips 
quietly  over  the  carpet,  an<l  jieers  at  the  silk  hangings,  and  looks 
at  Lafleor  handing  about  the  teartray  with  too  much  awe  for  a 
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worth  incurring  for  the  brief  pleiuure  of  her  acquaintance.  Le 
jeu  ne  valait  pn*  la  chiuulelle.  It  is  well  let  aiiy,  I  never  !ovc»i  a* 
young  gazelle  to  glad  me  with  hia  dark  bhic  eye,  but  wlien  he  eame  to 
know  me  well  he  wa«  sure  to  die ;  and  to  adil,  tliut  I  never  loved 
a  tree  or  flower  but  'twos  the  first  to  fade  away.  Is  it  not  better, 
instead  of  ntaking  ynurxclf  unliajipy,  na  you  iiievitAbly  luuet  be,  to 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  bootless  ulTeetion  1  Do  not  let 
ue  give  up  our  atfections  rashly  to  young  gazelles,  or  trees,  or 
flowers;  and  confine  our  tewlemesa  to  creatures  that  are  more 
long-live<I. 

Therefore,  I  eiiy,  It  is  much  better  to  look  at  the  end  of  a 
novel ;  and  when  I  read,  "  There  is  a  fresh  grei'ii  mound  in  Breut- 
ford  churchyard,  ami  a  Ijiinilile  stone,  on  uliich  is  inKcribeti  the 
name  of  'Anna  Muria';"  or  "Le  jour  apris  on  voyait  sur  ics 
dalles  humides  de  la  terrible  Morgue  le  ror|u<  virginal  ct  ruisselant 
de  Bathilde;"  or  a  sentence  to  that  effect,  I  Hhut  the  Ixxik  at  once, 
deelining  to  agitate  luy  feelings  needlesnly ;  for  at  that  stage  I  do 
not  care  a  fig  for  Anna  Maria's  tonsumiition  or  Batbilile's  suicide : 
I  have  not  the  honour  of  their  acquaintance,  nor  will  I  make  it. 
If  you  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  people  proiKiae<l  to  intriHluee 
you  to  a  man  who  you  knew  would  borrow  nuiucy  of  you,  or  would 
be  inevitably  hangol,  or  would  suhject  you  to  some  other  annoy- 
ance, would  you  not  do'line  the  projioaed  introduction  7  So  with 
novels.  Tlie  Book  of  Fate  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  is  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  Vol.  III.  One  hns  but  to  tuni  to  it  to  know 
wlietlier  one  shall  make  their  anjuaintancc  or  not.  For  my  jart, 
I  heartily  panlon  the  man  who  brought  ('»rdi-lia  to  life  (was  it 
(Jihlwr,  or  Stenihohi  and  Hojikins?)  I  wouM  have  tlie  stomach- 
punip  brought  for  Romeo  at  the  fifth  act ;  for  Mrs.  Mucbetli  I  am 
not  in  the  least  sorry ;  but,  as  for  the  general,  I  wnidd  have  liim 
destroy  that  swaggering  Macduff  (who  always  looks  as  if  he  liad 
just  slipped  off"  a  snuff -shot)),  or,  if  not,  cnt  him  in  {lieces,  disarm 
him,  pink  liim  certainly ;  and  then  I  wouht  liave  Mrs,  Maniuff  and 
all  her  little  ones  come  in  from  the  slips,  stating  tlint  the  account 
of  their  murder  was  a  shameful  fabrication  of  the  newspapers,  and 
tliat  they  were  all  of  them  perfectly  well  and  lietirty.  The  entirely 
wickeii  you  may  massacre  without  pity ;  and  I  have  always 
admired  the  German  Reil  Riding-Hood  on  this  score,  which  is  a 
thousand  times  more  agreeable  than  the  ferocious  English  tale, 
bccauBe,  when  the  wolf  has  gubhlcd  up  Red  Riding-Hood  and  her 
grandmother,  in  come  two  foresterT,  wlio  cut  open  tlie  wolf,  and  out 
step  the  old  lady  anil  the  young  one  quite  hapjiy. 

So  I  recommend  all  people  to  act  wicli  regard  to  lugubrious 
novels,  and  eschew  them.     I  have  never  read  the  A'e/ly  part  of  the 
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"Old  Curiosity  Shop''  more  than  once;  whereas,  I  have  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness  by  heart ;  and,  in  like  manner,  with 
reganl  to  "Oliver  Twist,"  it  did  very  well  to  frighten  one  in 
numbers ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  look  on  at  Nancy's  murder,  and 
to  writhe  and  twist  under  the  Jew's  nightmare  again.  No !  no ! 
give  me  Sam  Weller  and  Mr.  Pickwick  for  a  contuiuance.  Which 
are  read  most — "  The  Pirate  "  and  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor/' 
or  "Ivanhoe"  and  "Quentin  Durward"? — The  former  may  be 
preferred  by  scowling  Frenchmen,  who  pretend  to  admire  Lord 
Byron.  But,  if  we  get  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Byron,  Heaven 
knows  how  far  wc  may  go.  Let  us  return  to  the  Frenchmen,  and 
ask  pardon  for  the  above  digression. 

The  taste  for  horrors  in  France  is  so  general,  that  one  can  really 
get  scarcely  any  novels  to  read  in  the  country  (and  so  much  the 
better,  no  doubt,  say  you ;  the  less  of  their  immoralities  any  man 
reiids  the  better) ;  hence  (perfectly  disregarding  the  interruption 
of  the  reader),  when  a  good,  cheerful,  clever,  kind-hearted,  merry, 
smart,  bitter,  sj^arkliug  romance  hWa  in  the  way,  it  is  a  great 
mercy ;  and  of  such  a  sort  is  the  "  Life  of  Jerome  Patarot"  It 
will  give  any  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Frenchmen  a  couple  of 
long  summer  evenings'  laughter,  and  any  person  who  does  not  know 
the  country  a  curious  insight  into  some  of  the  social  and  political 
humbugs  of  the  great  nation. 

Like  many  an  idle  honest  fellow  who  is  good  for  nothing  else, 
honest  Paturot  commences  life  as  a  literary  man.  And  here,  but 
that  a  man  must  not  abuse  his  own  trade,  would  be  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  a  tirade  on  the  subject  of  literary  characters — those 
doomed  poor  fellows  of  this  world  whose  pockets  Fate  has  ordained 
shall  be  perpetually  empty.  Pray,  all  parents  and  guanlians,  that 
your  darlings  may  not  be  bom  with  literary  tastes !  If  so  endowed, 
make  up  your  minds  that  they  will  be  idle  at  school,  and  useless  at 
college ;  if  they  have-  a  profession,  they  will  be  sure  to  neglect  it ; 
if  they  have  a  fortune,  they  will  be  sure  to  spend  it.  How  much 
money  has  all  the  literature  of  England  in  the  Three  per  Cents? 
That  is  the  question ;  and  any  bank-clerk  could  calculate  accurately 
the  advantage  of  any  other  calling  over  that  of  the  pen.  Is  there 
any  professional  penman  who  has  laid  by  five  thousand  pounds  of 
his  own  earnings  ?  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  all  other  learned  persons, 
save  money;  tradesmen  and  warriors  save  money;  the  Jew-boy 
who  sells  oranges  at  the  coach-door,  the  burnt-umber  Malay  who 
sweeps  crossings,  save  money ;  there  is  but  Yates  in  the  world  who 
does  not  seem  to  know  the  art  of  growing  rich,  and,  as  a  rule, 
leaves  the  world  with  as  little  coin  about  him  as  he  had  when  he 
entered  it. 
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So,  when  it  b  said  tliat  honest  Paturot  begins  lite  by  publishing 
certain  volumes  of  poems,  the  rest  is  underetood.  You  arc  sure  he 
will  come  to  tlie  parish  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  volume ;  that  he 
will  (ail  in  nil  he  miilertakes ;  that  he  will  not  be  more  honeat  than 
his  neigbboiira,  but  more  idle  an<l  wenk  ;  that  he  will  be  a  thriftless, 
vain,  kind-hearte<l,  irresolute,  devil-may-care  fellow,  whose  place  is 
marked  in  this  world ;  whom  bankers  sneer  at,  and  tradesmen  hold 
in  utter  discredit. 

Jerome  spends  his  patrimony,  then,  first,  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  making  merry  ;  secondly,  in  publishing  four  volumes  of  poems, 
four  copies  of  wtiich  were  sold  ;  ami  he  wondered  tu  this  day  who 
bought  them  :  ami  so,  having  got  to  the  end  of  his  pntcnial  inherit- 
ance, he  has  to  cast  nliout  for  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  There 
is  his  uncle  Paturot,  the  old  hosier,  who  has  told  flannel  and  cotton 
nightcaps  with  credit  for  this  bnlf-eentury  {mst.  "Come  and  he 
my  heir,  and  sell  flannels,  Jerome,"  aaya  this  excellent  uncle  (alas ! 
it  is  only  in  novels  that  these  uncles  are  found,— living  literary 
characters  have  no  such  lucky  relatinnHhips).  But  Jerome's  soul  is 
above  nightcaps.  How  can  you  expect  a  man  of  genius  to  be  any* 
thinj;  but  an  idiot  1 

The  events  of  his  remarkable  history  arc  supposeil  t^  take  place 
just  after  the  lute  glorious  RevoUitii>n.  In  the  days  of  his  hrmthanet, 
Jerome  had  fonnetl  a  connection  with  one  of  those  interesting  young 
females  with  whom  the  romances  of  Paul  de  Kock  have  probably 
maiie  some  rcoilers  at^uainted, — a  connection  sani'tificd  by  every- 
thing except  the  magistrate  and  the  clergyman, — a  marriage  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  ceremony  only  being  omitted. 

The  lovely  Mslvina,  the  typification  of  the  grinottc,  as  warm  an 
admirer  of  Paul  de  Kock  as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms,  comes  to 
Jerome's  aid,  after  he  baa  spent  his  money  and  pawned  his  jilate, 
and  while  (with  the  energy  peculiar  to  the  character  of  persons  who 
publish  jNienis  in  four  volumes)  he  sits  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
bemoaning  his  iaXe,  Malvina  has  l)cthought  hcrKetf  of  a  means  of 
livelihood,  and  says,  "My  Jerome,  let  us  turn  Siiint-Simonians," 

So  Saint-Si monians  they  become.  For  some  time,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  Saint^imonianism  was  long  a  flourisliing  trade  in 
this  strange  country  ;  and  the  two  new  disciples  were  admitted  into 
the  community  cAacun  ulon  «a  capaciU.  , 

[A  long  extract  from  the  book  rekting  their  experiences  among 
the  Saint-Simonians  is  omitted.] 

Tiie  funds  of  the  religion,  as  history  liaa  iuformetl  us,  soon 
begun  to  foil;  and  the  high-priestess,  little  relisht&g  the  meagre 
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diet  on  which  the  society  was  now  forced  to  suhrist^  and  likewke 
not  at  all  approving  of  the  extreme  devotion  which  some  of  the 
priests  manifested  for  her,  quitted  the  Saint-Simonians,  and  estah- 
lished  herself  once  more  very  contentedly  in  her  garret,  and  resumed 
her  flower-making.  As  for  Paturot,  he  supported  the  falling  cause 
as  long  as  strength  was  left  him,  and  for  a  while  blacked  the  boots 
of  the  fraternity  very  meekly.  But  he  was  put  upon  a  diet  of  sour 
grapes,  which  by  no  me<ans  strengthened  his  constitution,  and  at 
las^  by  the  solicitations  of  his  Malvina,  was  induced  to  recant,  and 
come  back  again  into  common  life. 

Now  begin  new  plans  of  advancement.  Malvina  makes  him 
the  treasurer  of  the  Imperial  Morocco  Bitumen  Company,  which 
ends  in  the  disappearance  of  the  treasury  with  its  manager,  the 
despair  and  illness  of  the  luckless  treasurer.  He  is  thrown  on  the 
world  yet  agiiin,  and  resumes  his  literary  labours.  He  becomes 
editor  of  that  famous  journal  the  Aspich ;  which,  in  order  to 
gather  customers  round  it,  proposes  to  subscribers  a  journal  and 
a  pair  of  boots,  a  journal  and  a  greatcoat,  a  journal  and  a  leg  of 
mutton,  acconling  to  the  taste  of  the  individual.  Then  we  have 
him  as  a  dramatic  critic,  then  a  writer  of  romances,  then  the 
editor  of  a  Government  paper ;  and  all  these  numerous  adventures 
of  his  are  told  with  capitni  satire  and  hearty  fun.  The  book  is, 
in  fact,  a  course  of  French  humbug,  commercial,  legal,  literary, 
political ;  and  if  there  be  any  writer  in  England  who  has  knowledge 
and  wit  sufficient,  he  would  do  well  to  borrow  the  Frenchman's 
idea,  and  give  a  similar  satire  in  our  own  country. 

The  novel  in  numlx^rs  is  known  with  us,  but  the  daily 
FeuUleton  has  not  yet  been  tried  by  our  newspapers,  the  pro- 
prietors of  some  of  which  would,  perhaps,  do  well  to  consider  the 
matter.  Here  is  Jerome's  theory  on  the  subject,  offered  for  the 
consideration  of  all  fidling  journals,  as  a  means  whereby  they  may 
rise  once  more  into  estimation  : — 

"  You  must  recollect,  sir,  that  the  newspaper,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Feutlleion,  is  a  family  affair.  The  father  and  mother 
read  the  story  first,  from  their  hands  it  passes  to  the  children,  from 
the  children  to  the  servants,  from  the  servants  to  the  house  porter, 
and  l>ccoines  a^  once  a  part  of  the  family.  They  cannot  do  without 
the  st(jiy,  sir,  and,  in  consequence,  must  have  the  journal  which 
contains  it.  Suppose,  out  of  economy,  the  father  stops  the  journal ; 
mamma  is  sulky,  the  children  angry,  the  whole  house  is  in  a  rage ; 
in  order  to  restore  peace  to  his  family,  the  father  must  take  in  the 
newspaper  again.  It  becomes  as  necessary  as  their  coffee  in  a 
morning  or  as  their  soup  for  dinner. 
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"Well,  granting  that  the  Feuilleton  is  a  necessity  nowadays, 
what  sort  of  a  Feuilleton  must  one  write  in  order  to  please  all  these 
▼arious  i)eople  ? 

"  My  dear  sir,  nothing  easier.  After  you  have  written  a 
number  or  two,  you  will  see  that  you  can  write  seventy  or  a 
humlred  at  your  will  For  example,  you  take  a  young  woman, 
beautiful,  persecuted,  and  unhappy.  You  add,  of  course,  a  brutal 
tjrrant  of  a  husband  or  father;  you  give  the  lady  a  perfidious 
Mend,  and  introduce  a  lover,  the  pink  of  virtue,  valour,  and  manly 
beauty.  What  is  more  simple  ?  You  mix  up  your  characters  well, 
and  can  serve  them  out  hot  in  a  dozen  or  fourscore  numbers  as 
yon  please. 

"And  it  is  the  manner  of  cutting  your  story  into  portions  to 
which  you  must  look  especially.  One  portion  must  be  bound  to  the 
other,  as  one  of  the  Siamese  twins  to  his  brother,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  number  there  must  l)e  a  mysterious  woni,  or  an  awful  situation, 
and  the  hero  perpetually  the  hero  before  your  public.  They  never 
tire  of  the  hero,  sir,  they  get  acc|uainted  with  him,  and  the  more 
they  do  so  the  more  they  like  him,  and  you  may  kecj)  up  the  interest 
for  years.  For  instance,  I  will  show  you  a  si)ecimcn  of  the  interest- 
ing in  number  writing,  made  by  a  young  man,  whom  I  educated 
and  formed  myself,  and  whose  success  has  been  prodigious.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  mysterious  castle. 

•  •••••• 

" '  Ethelgida  was  undressed  for  the  night.  Her  attendant  had 
retired,  and  the  maiden  was  left  in  her  vast  chamlx^r  alone.  She 
sat  before  the  dressing-glass,  revolving  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
particularly  thinking  over  the  strange  and  mysterious  words  which 
Alfred  had  uttered  to  her  in  the  shrubbery.  Other  thoughts  suc- 
ceeded and  chaded  through  her  agitate<l  brain.  The  darkness  of 
the  apartment  filled  with  tremor  the  sensitive  and  romantic  soul 
of  the  young  girl.  Dusky  old  tapestries  waved  on  the  wall,  against 
which  a  huge  crucifix  of  ivory  and  ebony  presented  its  image  of 
woe  and  gloom.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if,  in  the  niglit-silence,  groans 
passed  through  the  chamber,  and  a  noise,  as  of  chains  clanking  in 
the  distance,  jarred  on  her  frightened  ear.  The  tapers  flickered, 
and  seemed  to  bum  blue.  Ethelgida  retireil  to  bed  with  a  shudder, 
and,  drawing  the  curtains  round  her,  sought  to  shut  out  the  ghostly 
scene.  But  what  was  the  maiden's  terror  when,  from  the  wall  at 
her  bedside,  she  saw  thrust  forward  -o.  miked  hand  and  arm,  the 
hand  was  claj<ping  by  its  clotted  hair  a  living,  bloixly  head  !  What 
was  that  hand  ! ! ! ! — wliat  was  that  head  !!!!!! 

*{To  be  continued  in  our  next,)^  " 
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This  delightful  passage  has  been  trauslated  for  the  benefit  of 
literary  men  in  England,  who  may  learn  from  it  a  profitable  lessoa 
The  terrible  and  mysterious  style  has  been  much  neglected  with 
us  of  late,  and  if,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  some  of  our  news- 
pa|>ers  are  at  a  loss  to  fill  their  double  sheets,  or  inclined  to  treat 
for  a  story  in  this  genre,  an  eminent  English  hand,  with  the  aid 
of  Dumas,  or  Fr^^ric  Souli^,  might  be  got  to  transcribe  such  a 
story  as  would  put  even  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  Irish  romances  out  of 
countenance. 

Having  gone  through  all  the  phases  of  literary  quackery,  and 
succeeded  in  none,  honest  Jerome,  driven  to  despair,  has  nothing 
for  it,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  adventures,  but  to  try 
the  last  quackery  of  all,  the  charcoal-pan  and  suicide.  But  in  this 
jimcture  the  providential  uncle  (by  means  of  Malvina,  who  is  by 
no  means  disposed  to  quit  this  world,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is),  the 
uncle  of  the  cotton  nightcap  steps  in,  and  saves  the  unlucky  youth, 
who,  cured  henceforth  of  his  literary  tirni,  submits  to  take  his  pLocc 
behind  the  counter,  performs  all  the  ceremonies  which  were  neces- 
sary for  making  his  union  with  Malvina  -  perfectly  legal,  and  settles 
down  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

May,  one  cannot  help  repeating,  may  all  literary  characters^ 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  their  lives,  find  such  an  uncle ! 
but,  alas !  this  is  the  only  improbable  part  of  the  book.  There 
is  no  such  blessed  resource  for  the  penny-a-liner  in  distress.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  write  more  lines,  and  get  more  pence,  and  wait 
for  grim  Death,  who  will  carry  him  off  in  the  midst  of  a  penny, 
and,  lo !  where  is  he  ]  You  read  in  the  papers  that  yesterday, 
at  his  lodgings  in  Grub  Street,  "died  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  the 
ingenious  and  delightful  author,  whose  novels  have  amused  us  all 
so  much.  This  eccentric  and  kind-hearted  writer,  has  left  a  wife 
and  ten  children,  who,  we  understand,  are  totally  unprovided  for, 
but  we  are  sure  that  the  country  will  never  allow  them  to  want." 
Smith  is  only  heard  of  once  or  twice  again.  A  publisher  discovers 
a  novel  left  by  that  lamented  and  talented  author;  on  which 
another  publisher  discovers  another  novel  by  the  same  hand :  and 
"Smith's  last  work,"  and  "the  last  work  of  Smith,"  serve  the 
bibliopolists'  turn  for  a  week,  and  then  are  found  entirely  stupid 
by  the  public ;  and  so  Smith,  and  his  genius,  and  his  wants,  and 
bis  works,  pass  away  out  of  this  world  for  ever.  The  paragraph 
in  the  paper  next  to  that  which  records  Smith's  death  announces 
the  excitement  created  by  the  forthcoming  work  of  the  admirable 
Jones ;  and  so  to  the  end  of  time.  But  these  considerations  are 
too  profoundly  melancholic,  and  we  had  better  pass  on  to  the  second 
tome  of  Jerome  Paturot's  existence. 
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One  might  fancy  that,  aft«r  Monsieur  Paturot  ha<1  settled  down 
ID  bie  nightcap  and  hosiery  shop,  ho  would  hiive  calmly  enveloped 
himself  in  Inmbswool  Blockings  and  yards  of  flannel,  and,  so  jiro 
t«cted,  that  Fortune  would  have  had  no  more  changes  for  him. 
Such,  probably,  is  the  existence  of  an  English  hosier :  but  in  "  tlie 
empire  of  the  middle  cloraes  "  matters  are  very  differently  arranged, 
and  tlie  bonnttier  de  Frnnre  pent  ru/nrer  d  tout.  The  defunct 
Paturot  whisperetl  tliat  secret  to  Jerome  before  lie  departed  this 
world,  and  our  honest  tradesman  begins  presently  to  Xte  touched  by 
ambition,  and  to  jmsh  forwanl  towards  the  attainment  of  those 
dignities  wliich  the  Revolution  of  Jidy  has  |iut  in  his  reuch. 

The  tirst  opportiinity  for  elevation  is  offered  him  in  the  ranks 
of  that  cheap  defence  of  nations,  tlie  National  Guard.  He  is  a 
wann  man,  as  tlie  saying  is  ;  he  is  looketl  up  to  in  his  quarter,  ho 
is  a  member  of  a  company  ;  why  should  he  not  be  its  captain  too  1 
A  certain  Oscar,  painter  in  onlinary  to  his  Itlajcjtty,  who  paints 
aplDach-colnurcd  lamlivapes,  and  has  an  oningc-t-oloured  bcaril,  has 
become  the  bosom  fricml  of  the  nice  of  Paturot,  and  is  the  chief 
ftgent  of  the  j^lant  hosier  in  his  attempts  at  aujuiriug  the  captain's 
epaulettes. 

[An  extract  from  the  novel  relates  his  election  to  the  National 
Guard.] 

Thus  happily  eleeteil,  tlie  mighty  PatiiMt  detcmdnea  that  the 
eyes  of  France  are  on  his  corps  of  voltigcnra,  and  tliat  they  shall 
be  the  model  of  all  National  Guanlsnieii.  He  Iwomes  more  and 
more  like  Napoleon.  He  pinches  the  sentinels  with  wiioin  "  he 
is  content"  by  the  ear;  he  swears  "every  now  and  then  with  miirh 
energy ;  he  invents  a  coetuine  (it  was  in  the  early  ilays  when  the 
fancy  of  the  National  Guanlsman  was  allowed  to  luxuriate  over  liia 
facings  and  pantaloons  at  will) ;  and  in  a  grand  review  before 
Marshal  Soban  the  Paturot  company  turns  out  in  its  splendid  new 
uniform,  yellow  facings,  yellow-striped  trousera,  brass  buckles  and 
gorgela — the  most  brilliant  company  ever  seen.  But,  though  tlieiie 
clothes  were  strictly  military  and  unanimously  splendid,  the  wearers 
had  not  been  bred  up  in  those  soldatesque  liabits  wliit'h  render 
much  inferior  men  more  effective  on  parade.  They  failed  in  some 
manceuvre  which  the  old  soldier  of  the  Empire  onlere<l  them  to 
perform — the  front  and  rear  ranka  were  mingled  in  bopelesa 
coofiiaion.  "Ho,  porter!"  shouted  the  old  general  to  the  guard 
of  the  Carrousel  gate,  "  shut  the  gat«s,  porter  !  these  canaries  will 
fly  off  if  you  don't." 

Uodiamayed  by  this  little  check,  and  determined,  like  all  noblv 
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spirits,  to  Tepaxr  it.  Captain  Paturot  now  laboured  inoessanUj  to  bring 
his  company  into  liiscipline,  and  brought  them  not  only  to  march  and 
to  countermarch,  but  to  fire  with  great  precision,  until  on  an  nn 
lucky  (lay,  the  lieutenant,  being  in  advance  of  his  men,  a  certain 
Toltigeur,  who  had  forgotten  to  withdraw  his  ramrod  from  his  gun, 
discharged  the  rod  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  lieutenant's  back, 
which  accident  caused  the  firing  to  abate  somewhat  afterwards. 

Ambition,  meanwhile,  had  seized  upon  the  captain's  wife,  who 
too  was  determined  to  play  her  part  in  the  worid,  and  had  chosen 
the  world  of  fashion  for  her  sphere  of  action.  A  certain  Russian 
Princess,  of  undoubted  grandeur,  had  taken  a  great  &ncy  to  Madame 
Paturot,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  that  illustrious  hyp^borean 
chaperon,  she  entered  into  the  genteel  worid. 

Among  the  fashionable  public  of  Paris,  we  are  led  by  Monsieur 
Paturot's  memoirs  to  suppose  that  they  mingle  virtue  with  their 
pleasure,  and,  so  that  they  can  aid  in  a  charitable  work,  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  and  dance  to  any  extent.  It  happened  that 
a  part  of  the  Borysthenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Princess 
Flibustikopfkoi's  estate  overflowed,  and  the  Parisian  public  came 
forward  as  sympathisers,  as  they  did  for  suffering  Ireland  and 
Prince  0*Connell  the  other  day.  A  great  fete  was  resolved  on,  and 
Madame  de  Paturot  became  one  of  the  ladies  patronesses. 

And  at  this  fete  we  are  presented  to  a  great  character,  in  whom 
the  kdfjitu^  of  Paris  will  perhaps  recognise  a  certain  likeness  to 
a  certain  celebrity  of  the  present  day,  by  name  Monsieur  Hector 
Berlioz,  the  musician  and  critic. 

"The  great  artist  promised  his  assistance.  All  the  wind 
instruments  in  Paris  were  engaged  in  advance,  and  all  the  brass 
bands,  and  all  the  fiddles  possible. 

"  *  Princess,'  said  the  artist,  agitating  his  locks,  *for  your  sake 
I  would  find  the  hymn  of  the  creation  that  has  been  lost  since  the 
days  of  the  deluge.' 

"The  day  of  the  festival  arrived.  The  artist  would  allow  none 
but  himself  to  conduct  his  own  chef-dPoeuvre ;  he  took  his  place  at 
a  desk  five  metres  above  the  level  of  the  waves  of  the  orchestra, 
and  around  him  were  placet!  the  most  hairy  and  romantic  musicians 
of  the  day,  who  were  judged  worthy  of  applau<Hng  at  the  proper 
place.  The  artist  himself,  the  utterer  of  the  musical  apocalypse, 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  assembly,  seeking  to  dominate  the  multitude 
by  that  glance,  and  also  to  keep  in  order  a  refractory  lock  of 
hair  which  would  insist  upon  interrupting  it.  I  had  more  than 
once  heard  of  the  plan  of  this  great  genius,  which  consists  in  set- 
ting public  and  private  life  to  music.     A  thousand  extraordinary 
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anecdotes  are  recorded  of  the  extraordinary  power  which  he 
posseasetl  for  so  doing ;  among  others  is  the  story  of  the  circum- 
stance which  occurred  to  him  in  a  tavern.  Having  a  wish  for  a 
dish  of  fricandeau  and  sorrel,  the  genius  took  a  flageolet  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  modulated  a  few  notes. 

*  Tum-tidille-di-tum-tiddle-de/  &c. 

The  waiter  knew  at  once  what  was  meant,  and  brought  the  frican- 
deau and  the  sauce  required.  Grenius  always  overcomes  its  detractors 
in  this  way. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  description  of  the  wonderful  morceau 
of  music  now  performed.  With  it  the  festival  terminated.  The 
hero  of  the  evening  Siit  alone  at  his  desk,  vanquished  by  his 
emotions,  and  half-<lrowned  in  a  lock  of  hair,  which  has  previously 
been  described.  The  music  done,  the  hairy  musicians  round  about 
rushed  towards  the  maestro  with  the  idea  of  carrying  him  in 
triumph  to  his  coach,  and  of  dragging  him  home  in  the  same.  But 
he,  modestly  retiring  by  a  back-door,  calletl  for  his  cloak  and  his 
dogs,  and  walked  home,  where  he  wrote  a  critique  for  the  news- 
papers of  the  music  which  he  had  composed  and  directed  previously. 
It  is  thus  that  modem  genius  is  ma<le  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  all  duties, 
and  can  swallow  any  glory  you  please." 

Whether  this  little  picture  is  a  likeness  or  not,  who  shall  say  ? 
but  it  is  a  good  caricature  of  a  race  in  France,  where  geniuses 
paussent  as  they  do  nowhere  else ;  where  poets  are  prophets,  where 
romances  have  revelations.  It  was  but  yesterday  I  was  reading 
in  a  Paris  newspaper  some  account  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Spain.  '^  Battles  in  Spain  are  mighty  well,"  says  the  genius ; 
"  but  what  does  Europe  care  for  them  1  A  single  word  spoken  in 
France  has  more  influence  than  a  pitched  battle  in  Spain."  So 
stupendous  a  genius  is  that  of  the  country  ! 

The  nation  considers,  then,  its  beer  the  strongest  that  ever 
was  brewed  in  the  world ;  and  so  with  individuals.  This  has  his 
artistical,  that  his  musical,  that  his  poetical  beer,  which  frothy 
liquor  is  preferred  before  that  of  all  other  tajw ;  and  the  musician 
above  has  a  number  of  brethren  in  other  callings. 

Jerome's  high  fortunes  are  yet  to  come.  From  being  captain 
of  his  company  he  is  raised  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment, 
and  as  such  has  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  with  Madame  Paturot  This  great  event  is  described  in 
the  following  eloquent  manner : — 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries.] 

If  the  respected  reader,  like  the  writer  of  this,  has  never  had 
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tbe  li'iuuur  of  fii'uring  it  a  btll  at  t)te  TtiOenee  (at  boBM,  of  oomK, 
«'«  kK-  it«  rf.'uW  at  I^inlieo  as  LoiJ  Udboonte  med  to  be),  hoe 
i*  Runrly  in  h  cuupk  of  pagea  a  desaiptioa  of  the  lAur  ao  aecmaU, 
lliat,  afWr  traaisLi^g  it.  I  fur  bit  |art  feel  aa  if  I  tcr  qnhe 
f^iiiliar  TJtti  tJie  paiUi?«  of  tbe  Frnx^  kins.  I  can  aee  Looii 
PliUipiie  iirinaiD^  endlestlr,  ceaHclt^T  bubbiiu;  his  aogast  head  up 
utul  <lywB.  I  can  see  tbe  footmen  in  red.  the  ofirifrt  tfordonaaace 
ill  Ftays,  the  E['iiH)le-KUtuike>l  tood^  jirinrcs  frUldng  raoo<]  to  ^he 
«ii'jrii]  'if  llie  liniiu  laoib.  Tbe  chanddipTG.  tbe  amtnamikc^  tbe 
flj/i'i>|  0*^nuau«  wiili  tlieir  fiiuKr-ritiL's,  ilie  Sjaniank  lookiiig  like 
gililKi)  oM  <-li>tbe$m*-D  :  bete  ant!  tbeiv  a  il^putjr  lieuteoant,  of 
('>)iir«-.  aH'l  (lue  or  t*o  hapless  Britons  in  Ibeir  natioaa]  «ntt  (uita, 
that  tnakr  iIk  Fnrui^  uiob,  as  tbe  Britun  desMoilB  fhim  his  cairia^ 
ex'-bini.  ''  <Jb.  <«  inanjuis  ! "  Fanej  bentles  fifteen  buodred  vooieo, 
of  wb'Hii  fiiirttvn  biiD'Ired  and  fiftj  are  nglj — it  ia  tbe  praponioa 
ill  Fran-*.  Auil  liow  nimh  easier  is  it  to  enjov  this  Barnxiade 
Aawx  in  the  ili^acriiition  of  honest  Patiirot  than  to  dms  at  miil- 
ui^'lit,  and  par  a  guinea  for  a  carriage,  and  keep  out  of  one's 
w]i<>Wjin«  l>il,  in  onler  to  look  at  Kin;;  Loaia  Philippe  smiling! 
Wlut  a  merry  it  is  nr>t  to  be  a  genllrinan !  ^Iiat  a  bletfdug  it 
is  not  to  lie  f>l>li;.'e<l  to  ilrive  a  cab  in  white  kid  gloves,  nor  to 
sit  lieliind  a  i,Teat  floundering  radng-t^iled  hone  of  Rotten  Row, 
eiLpeitin^  inomentanly  that  be  will  jump  you  into  the  hanmi^ 
full  of  ladie<!  just  aheail !  What  a  mercy  it  is  not  to  be  obliged 
to  wear  tiglit  koiuered  boota,  nor  to  dress  for  dinner,  nor  to  go 
to  IeiIIh  at  iiiidiii^lit,  nor  even  to  l>e  a  member  of  the  Houae  of 
Coin^iioiiJi,  nor  to  lie  iircveoted  from  smoking  a  eigar  if  you  are 
Ko  miridixl!  All  wliich  privile<,'es  of  porerty  may  Fortune  long 
kKi-]i  to  uk!  yivn  do  not  knov  lialf  their  luck,  tliat  is  the  £iri. 
If  tlie  ruit  tnitli  wiTe  knom)  about  thin^  we  should  have  their 
Vtrafif*  of  Sutherland  and  IkToiighire  giring  up  their  incomes  to 
tli«  national  debt,  and  saying  to  the  country,  "Give  me  a  mutton 
<ho|)  and  a  thousand  a  year ! " 

III  the  f  >rtiiiie9i  of  honest  Patiirot  thia  wholesome  moral  is  indi- 
cated with  niiii-li  i>liilo8ui>hic  acumen,  as  those  will  allow  who  are  in- 
I'hnnl  from  the  abore  sticdmen  of  their  quality  to  make  thenuelves 
aniuaiDted  with  the  further  hist^rj'  of  his  fortunes.  Such  peiaom 
may  read  how  Jerome,  liaving  become  a  colonel  of  the  National 
Oitarils,  beeoiiioa,  of  course,  a  meinlier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  how 
he  is  tcmptcil  to  as|>ire  to  still  furtlicr  dignities,  how  be  becouuB 
a  deputy,  and  how  hie  conHtitucnts  are  served  by  him ;  how,  being 
deputy,  he  has  jierbaps  an  inrlination  to  become  minister,  but  that  one 
fine  day  he  finds  that  his  homte  cannot  meet  certain  l^la  which  are 
]irc)iented  for  payment,  and  so  tbe  poor  fellow  becomes  a  huiknipt 
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He  gets  a  little  place,  he  retires  with  Alutvina  into  a  couutry 
town ;  afae  is  excMiUii^ly  fond  of  miiarics  ami  dominoes,  and  Jerome 
CDltivates  cabtM^M  ami  (HnlcB  witli  great  energy  anil  jwrfect  content- 
ment He  Bays  be  is  quite  haiipy.  Ought  he  not  to  l>e  bo  who 
haB  made  a  thousand  readers  haii)>y,  and  [icrhajw  a  little  wiser  1 

I  have  just  heard  that  "Jerome  Paturnt"  is  a  jKiliticnl  novel: 
one  of  the  Reviewe  despatches  this  nmstcrpicre  in  a  few  gniwling 
lines,  and  pronounces  it  to  bo  a  fiiilure.  Perhaps  it  ii  a  )>olitieiil 
novel,  perhaps  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  thinkiiifj;  in  this  cnie- 
lesB,  bmilior,  Bparlcling  narrative,  and  a  vast  deal  of  reflection 
hidden  under  Jerome's  onlinary  cotton  nightcap ;  eertninly  it  is  a 
moat  witty  and  entertaining  etory,  and  as  siieb  is  liiimlily  rcecim- 
mended  by  the  undersigned  to  all  lovers  of  the  Puntagniolian 
philosophy.  It  is  a  great  thing  nowmiays  to  get  a  funny  Imuk 
whieb  makes  you  laugh,  to  read  tliree  volumes  of  satire  in  wliiih 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  Ind  blood,  and  to  add  to  one's  knowledge 
of  the  world,  too,  as  one  ean't  ljel|i  doing  liy  the  aid  of  tljis  keen 
and  gooil-humouretl  wit.  The  author  of  "Jerome  Piitnrot"  is 
Monsieur  Reybeud,  iindemtood  to  l>e  a  grave  man,  <leiding  in 
political  economy,  in  Fourierisni,  and  other  sevens  si^eni'es.  There 
is  a  valuable  work  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  the  poliee- 
magistrate,  upon  the  prevention  of  thieving  in  Die  metrf>[«liB,  ami 
some  politirni  pumpliletH  of  merit  hy  the  s:imc  author ;  but  it  hath 
been  genendly  alliiweil  that  the  history  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jonkr  by 
the  same  Mr.  Fielding  is  amongst  the  moKt  valnahle  of  the  scientifii; 
works  of  this  author.  And  in  like  manner,  wliatever  may  bi^  tlio 
graver  works  of  Mimsieur  Reybaud,  I  hrartily  trust  tliat  he  has 
HHne  more  of  the  Paturot  kind  in  his  brain  or  his  {lortfoUo,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lazy,  novel-reading,  unscientific  world. 

M.  A.  TlTMAR»II. 


A  BOX  OF  NOVELS 


^T^HE  Argument, — Mr.  Yorke  having  despatched  to  Mr.  Titmanh, 
-i  in  Switzerland,  a  box  of  novels  (carriage  paid),  the  latter 
returns  to  Oliver  an  essay  upon  the  same,  into  which  he  in- 
troduces a  variety  of  other  interesting  discourse.  He  treats  of  the 
severity  of  critics ;  of  his  resolution  to  reform  in  that  matter,  and  of 
the  nature  of  poets;  of  Irishmen;  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  and  that  Harry 
is  a  sentimental  writer ;  of  Harry's  critics ;  of  Tom  Burke ;  of  Rory 
O'More ;  of  the  Young  Preteniler  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux ;  of 
Irish  Repeal  and  Repeal  songs;  concerning  one  of  which  he  ad- 
dresseth  to  Rory  O'More  words  of  tender  reproach.  He  mentioneUi 
other  novels  found  in  the  box,  viz.  "The  Miser's  Son,"  and 
"  The  Burgomaster  of  Berlin.''  He  bestoweth  a  parting  benediction 
on  Boz. 

Some  few — very  few  years  since,  dear  sir,  in  our  hot  youth, 
when  Will  the  Fourth  was  king,  it  was  the  fashion  of  many  young 
and  ardent  geniuses  who  contributed  their  share  of  high  spirits  to 
the  columns  of  this  Magazine,*  to  l)elabour  with  unmerciful  ridicule 
almost  all  the  writers  of  this  country  of  England,  to  sneer  at  their 
s(;holarship,  to  question  tlieir  talents,  to  shout  with  fierce  laughter 
over  their  faults  historical,  poetical,  grammatical,  and  sentimental ; 
and  thence  to  leave  the  reader  to  de<luoe  our  (the  critic's)  own 
immense  superiority  in  all  the  points  which  we  questioned  in  all  the 
world  bei^ide.  I  say  onr^  because  the  undersigned  Michael  Angelo 
has  handled  the  tomahawk  as  well  as  another,  and  has  a  scalp  or 
two  drying  in  his  lodge. 

Those  times,  <iear  Yorke,  are  past.  I  found  you,  on  visiting 
London  last  year,  grown  fat  (pardon  me  for  saying  so) — fat  antl 
peaceful.  Your  children  clambereil  smiling  about  your  knee.  You 
did  not  disdain  to  cut  bread  and  butter  for  them ;  and,  as  you 
poured  out  their  milk  and  water  at  supper,  I  could  not  but  see  liiat 
you,  too,  had  imbibed  much  of  that  sweet  and  wholesome  milk  of 
liuman  kindness,  at  which  in  youth  we  arc  ready  to  sneer  as  a  vapid 
and  unprofitable  potion ;  but  whereof  as  manhood  advanoes  we  are 
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daily  more  apt  to  recognise  the  healthful  qiinlities.  For  of  all  diets 
good-humour  ie  the  innat  easy  of  digestion  ;  if  it  does  not  create  that 
mad  boisterous  How  of  spirits  which  greater  excitement  causes,  it 
has  yet  a  mirtli  of  its  own,  pleaeanter,  truer,  and  more  lostiiig  than 
the  intoxication  of  aparkltng  satire ;  above  all,  one  risca  the  next 
moruiug  without  fever  or  headache,  and  without  the  dim  and  frightful 
consciousness  of  having  hrokcn  somebody's  undeseiring  boues  in  a 
frolic,  while  under  the  satirical  frenzy.  You  ore  grown  mild— we 
are  all  grown  mild.  I  saw  Morgan  Rattler  going  home  with  a 
wooden  horae  for  hia  little  son.  Men  and  fathers,  we  can  assault 
men  and  bthera  no  more. 

Besides,  a  truth  dawns  upon  the  mature  mind,  which  may  thus 
be  put  by  interrogation  Because  a  critic,  deeming  A  and  B  to  be 
blockheads  for  whom  utter  dfstruction  is  requisite,  forthwith  sets 
to  work  to  destroy  tneiu  is  it  idcar  that  the  public  are  interested  in 
that  work  of  <lemolitioii,  and  that  they  a<Imire  the  critic  hugely  for 
his  pains  T  At  my  present  mature  age,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  nation  does  not  much  care  fur  this  sort  of  exec iitiven ess ;  and 
that  it  looks  upon  the  pn«s- Mohawks  (this  is  not  the  least  personal) 
as  it  did  upon  the  gallant  young  noblemen  who  used  a  few  yean 
since  to  break  the  heads  of  p»lic(;meii,  and  paint  apothecaries'  shops 
pea-green, — with  amusement,  perhaps,  but  with  anything  but  respect 
and  liking.  And  as  those  young  noblemen,  recognising  the  justice 
of  public  opinion,  have  retired  to  their  estates,  which  they  are  now 
occupied  peacefully  in  administering  and  imjiruving,  so  have  the 
yotmg  earls  and  marquesses  of  the  court  of  Rboina  of  Itegent 
Street  calmly  subsided  into  the  tillage  of  tlie  pleasant  fields  of 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fresh  green  crops  of  good- 
humoured  thought.  Afy  little  work  on  the  differential  calculus,  for 
instance,  is  in  a  most  advanced  state ;  and  you  will  correct  me  if  I 
break  a  confidence  in  saying,  that  your  translation  of  the  first 
hundred  and  ninety-six  chapters  of  the  Maliabharata  will  tlrrow 
some  extraordinary  light  upon  a  subject  most  intensely  interesting 
to  Enghuid,  viz.  the  Saiiicrit  tiieosophy. 

This  introduction,  then,  will  have  prepared  you  for  an  eitceed- 
ingly  humane  and  tauilatory  notice  of  the  packet  of  works  which 
you  were  gootl  enough  to  send  me,  and  which,  though  they  doubtless 
contain  a  great  deal  that  the  critic  would  not  write  {from  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  taste  and  the  vast  range  of  his  learning),  also  contain, 
between  ourselves,  a  great  deal  that  the  critic  coiUd  tiut  write  if  he 
would  ever  so  :  and  this  is  a  truth  which  critica  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  in  their  judgments  of  works  of  fiction.  As  a  rustical  boy, 
hired  at  twopence  jicr  week,  may  fling  stones  at  the  blai'kl)irds  and 
drive  them  off  and  possibly  hit  one  or  two,  yet  if  he  get  into  the 
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the  writer's  part  that  the.  Irisli  resctublu  inyp,  but  simply  tliat  the 
SaxuD  is  ilull  of  r(iiii|ireli<!iiBi'iii),  we  «-iU  have  the  sham  Irishmau 
in  prefi'renoe  t<i  the  real  oiie,  mill  will  hiiiyh  at  the  jioor  vng,  what- 
ever his  miKHl  rauy  he.  Tho  roiiiiitit-e-writci's  anil  dnuiiatists  linve 
wroiige<l  tlie  Iriuli  cnielly  (hikI  bo  hiut  every  Siixon  nmou^  them,  the 
O'Connellitett  will  say)  in  miBn-preseiitiiij.'  tlHin  ns  they  have  done. 
What  a  nuiiiU-r  nf  liilse  atwuiitd,  for  iimtam*,  <li(l  poor  Power  give 
to  Englisli  play(,i>erB,  about  Ireluml !  He  leil  CVM-kneys  to  suppose 
that  a]t  that  Irish  gaiety  was  natural  aiii.1  constant ;  that  Paihly 
was  in  a  ))crj)otiiuI  whirl  of  high  spirits  and  whisky ;  for  ever 
■creeching  an<l  whooping  mail  wings  ami  wild  jokes  ;  a  being  entirely 
devoid  of  artifire  uud  eahiihitiou :  it  is  only  after  an  English  man 
has  seen  the  iM>untt7  thiit  lie  luanis  how  false  these  jokes  are ;  how 
aiul  these  hi<.'ti  spirits,  and  how  running  and  fitful  that  exulierant 
joviality,  whiirli  we  have  tM'cn  uiaile  to  faney  arc  the  IriBtimnn'a 
everj-iiay  state  of  niimi.  Tliere  is,  for  example,  the  famoua  Sir 
Lurius  O'Trigger  of  Slicriilan,  nt  vhiwc  humoiiia  we  all  liuigli  de- 
Itghtfiiily.  He  is  the  most  re:il  'hiir.irter,  in  all  that  strung  cimipany 
of  profligates  ami  swimllers  wliu  iHiifile  Sheridan's  plays,  and  I  think 
the  niotit  pnifoumlly  dismiil  iif  all.  The  jiour  Irish  kniglit's  jokra 
are  only  on  the  surlUi'e.  He  ia  a  hyiKMrite  all  through  the  eomi^ly, 
and  his  fun  no  inure  n-al  tliiin  his  Irish  eRCute.  He  makes  others 
laugh,  hut  he  dues  nut  hiUKh  himself,  as  FalstafT  does,  and  Sydney 
Biidth,  and  a  few  other  hearty  humorists  of  the  British  Mirt. 

So  when  he  ninls  in  the  "0|>inions  of  the  Press"  how  the 
pTDvinijn]  journalists  are  iifti'<teil  witli  Mr.  Lever's  hooks;  how 
the  Df/nnimtr  An/Ht  dii'hire»,  "We  have  liler.dly  roared  with 
laughter  over  the  last  numlier  of  'Our  Mess';"  or  the  A/niir 
Mereuri/  vows  it  has  "  at)Si)luti-ly  hurst  with  eathin nation  "  over 
tbc^ucefiie  of  friend  Harry  Lonvnuir;  or  the  /lvviflt>/  liraron  has 
been  obliged  to  call  in  two  printer's  devils  to  hold  the  cilitorial 
riiles  while  jienising  "  Charles  OHlalley's "  funny  stories ;  let  the 
leader  l>c  aaanrcd  that  he  h^  fiillen  iiihiu  eritical  opinions  not  worth 
the  liaviiig.  It  is  iinjxissible  to  yell  with  laughter  tlimu^'h  thirty- 
two  pages.  Laughter,  to  lie  worth  haviii*;,  r:in  only  rome  by  tits 
and  uow  and  then.  The  main  liody  of  your  Inugliter-insiiiring  book 
must  be  ndin  ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  ojiinion  alKnit 
Lorrequcr  after  all  tliat  has  been  said  for  and  at/iainst  him,  after 
the  charaeteristies  of  lioundless  uicrriinent  whieh  the  En;.disU  eritic 
baa  found  in  him,  and  the  abuse  which  the  Irisli  writer*  have 
hurled  at  him  for  jin'^cnting  degrading  pictures  of  the  national 
character,  it  would  lie  to  enter  a  calm  protest  against  both  opinions, 
and  wiy  tliat  the  author's  cliariKteristic  is  not  humour,  hut  seuti- 
ntcnt, -^neither  more  nor  less  than  sentiment,  in  spite  of  all  the 
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rollickiiig  and  bawling,  and  the  songs  of  Micky  Free,  and  the 
horse-racing,  and  punch-making,  and  charging,  and  steeplechasing — 
the  quality  of  the  Lorrequer  stories  seems  to  me  to  be  extreme 
delicacy,  sweetness,  and  kindliness  of  heart.  The  tpiriU  are  for 
the  most  part  artificial,  the  fond  is  sadness,  as  appears  to  me  to  be 
that  of  most  Irish  writing  and  people. 

Certain  Irish  critics  will  rise  up  in  arms  against  this  dictum, 
and  will  £dl  foul  of  the  author  of  the  paradox  and  of  the  subject 
of  these  present  remarks  too.  For  while  we  have  been  almoat 
universal  in  our  praise  of  Lorrequer  in  England,  no  man  has  been 
more  fiercely  buffeted  in  his  own  country,  Mr.  O'Connell  himself 
taking  the  lead  to  attack  this  kindly  and  gentle  writer,  and  thunder- 
ing out  abuse  at  him  from  his  cathedra  in  the  Com  Exchange.  A 
strange  occupation  thb  for  a  statesman !  Fancy  Sir  Robert  Peel 
taking  occasion  to  bring  *' Martin  Chuzzlewit"  before  the  Honse 
of  Commons;  or  the  American  President  rapping  "Sam  Slick" 
over  the  knuckles  in  the  thirty-fourth  column  of  his  speech;  or  Lord 
Brougham  attacking  Mr.  Albert  Smith  in  the  Privy  Council ! 

The  great  Com  Exchange  critic  says  that  Lorrequer  has  sent 
abroail  an  ui\just  opinion  of  the  Irish  character,  which  he  (the 
Com  Exchange  critic)  is  upholding  by  words  and  example.  On  this 
signal  the  Irish  Liberal  journals  fall  foul  of  poor  Harry  with  a 
ferocity  which  few  can  appreciate  in  this  country,  where  the  labours 
of  our  Hibernian  brethren  of  the  press  are  little  read.  But  you 
would  fancy  from  the  Nation  that  the  man  is  a  stark  traitor 
and  incendiary;  that  he  has  written  a  lil)el  against  Ireland  such 
as  merits  cord  and  fire !  O  patriotic  critic  I  what  Bnitua-like 
sacrifices  will  the  literary  man  not  commit!  what  a  noble  pro- 
fessional independence  he  has!  how  free  from  envy  he  is  I  how 
pleased  with  his  neighbour's  success !  and  yet  how  ready  (on  public 
grounds — of  course,  only  on  public  grounds)  to  attack  his  nearest 
friend  and  closest  acquaintance!  Although  he  knows  that  the 
success  of  oue  man  of  letters  is  the  success  of  all,  that  with  every 
man  who  rises  a  score  of  others  rise  too,  that  to  make  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  stmggling  and  uncertain  calling  an  assured  and 
respectable  one,  it  is  necessary  that  some  should  succeed  greatly, 
and  that  every  man  who  lives  by  his  pen  should,  therefore,  back 
the  efforts  and  applaud  the  advancement  of  his  brother ;  yet  the 
virtues  of  professional  literature  are  so  obstinately  republican,  that 
it  will  acknowleilge  no  honours,  help  no  friend,  have  all  on  a  level ; 
and  so  the  Irish  press  is  at  present  martyrising  the  most  successful 
member  of  its  body.  His  books  appeared;  they  were  very  pleasant; 
Tory  and  Liberal  applau<led  alike  the  good-humoured  and  kind* 
hearted  writer,  who  quarrelled  with  none,  and  amused  alL     But  his 
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publishen  sold  twenty  thousand  of  his  books.  He  was  a  monstei 
from  that  noroent,  a  doomed  man  ;  if  a  man  caji  die  of  articles, 
Harrj  Ixnrequer  ought  to  have  yielded  up  the  ghoat  long  ago. 

Lorrequer's  military  propensities  have  been  objected  to  Btrougly 
by  his  aqueamiah  Hibcmi&n  brethren.  I  ireely  confess,  for  my  part, 
that  thCTe  is  a  great  deal  too  much  fighting  in  the  Lorrequerian 
roauuicea  for  mj  taste,  an  eodleas  clashing  of  sabres,  unbounded 
alarums,  "cbamben"  let  off  {as  in  the  old  Shakspeare  stJige- 
diiections),  the  warriors  drive  one  another  on  and  off  the  stage  until 
tite  qniet  citiien  is  piiulcd  by  their  interminable  evniutionii,  and 
gets  a  headache  with  the  smell  of  the  powder.  But  is  Lorrequer 
the  only  man  in  Ireland  wlio  is  fond  of  military  spectacles  t  Why 
do  ten  thousand  people  go  to  the  Phaynix  Park  twice  a  week  1 
Why  does  the  Nation  newspaper  publish  those  e<iifying  and 
Christian  war  songs  T  And  who  is  it  that  prates  about  the  Irish 
at  Waterloo,  and  the  Irish  at  Fontenoy,  ami  the  Irish  at  Seringa- 
patam,  and  the  Irish  at  Timbuctoot  If  Mr.  O'Cnnnell,  like  a  wise 
rhetorician,  chooses,  and  very  proi>eriy,  to  flatter  the  national 
military  passion,  why  should  not  Harry  Lorrequert  There  is  bad 
blood,  bitt«r,  hnital,  unchristian  hatred  in  every  line  of  every  single 
ballad  of  the  Jfadcm;  ther«  is  none,  in  the  Imrraless  war-jiageauts 
of  honest  Harry  Lorrequer.  And  as  for  the  Irish  brigade,  has  not 
Hr.  O'Connell  hraggal  more  about  that  than  any  other  author  of 
fiction  in  or  out  of  his  country  t 

The  persons  who  take  exception  to  numerous  hunting  and 
steeplechasing  descriptions  which  abound  in  these  volumefl  have, 
perha[)s,  some  reason  on  their  side.  Tliose  quiet  people  wlio  have 
never  leaped  acmes  anything  wider  than  a  gutter  in  Pall  Mull,  or 
have  leame<I  the  chivairie  art  in  Mr.  Fozard's  riding-school,  are  Tiot 
apt  to  be  extremely  iuterestetl  in  Iniiitiiig  stories,  and  may  fiml 
tbemsetves  morally  thrown  out  in  the  midst  of  a  long  fus-clinee, 
which  gallops  through  ever  so  many  payees  of  close  type.  But  these 
descriptions  arc  not  written  for  such.  Go  and  ssk  a  "fast  man  " 
at  college  what  he  thinks  of  them.  Go  dine  at  Lonl  Cardigan's 
mess-table,  and  as  the  black  bottle  passes  ronnd  ask  tlie  young 
eometa  and  captains  wiietlicr  they  have  read  the  last  number  of 
"  Tom  Burke,"  and  you  will  see  what  the  answer  will  be.  At  this 
minitte  those  pink-bouud  volumes  are  Ut  be  found  in  every  garrison, 
in  every  one  of  the  towns,  colonies,  islands,  continents,  isthmuses, 
and  promontories,  where  her  Majesty's  flag  floats ;  they  are  the 
pleasure  of  country  folk,  high  and  low ;  they  are  not  scientific 
treatises,  certainly,  but  are  they  intended  as  such  t  They  arc  not, 
perhaps,  taken  in  by  Dissenting  clergymen  and  doctors  of  divinity 
(thou^  for  my  part  I  haw  Been,  in  the  hall  of  »  cert«in  college  of 
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Dubliii,  1  srore  of  tlie  latter,  in  gnwna  ami  banda,  crowding  nxuul 
llany  Lorroqiicr  nntl  liaUning  to  IiU  talk  «-itli  all  their  might); 
hut  tlocH  the  author  turn  eiip«cially  at  inBtnicting  their  reverennnl 
No.  Though  thin  is  a  favourite  method  with  many  nritdcs — vit 
to  find  fault  with  a  book  for  what  it  does  not  gire,  aa  thns: — 
"  Laily  Smii^iDag's  new  novel  is  amusing,  but  lamentablj  defirient 
in  ifeulogical  infomiatiiin."  "  Dr.  Swiahtaira  '  Elucidations  of  the 
Digamina'  show  inurh  sound  achoktehip,  but  infbr  a  total  abwDce 
0^  liuinour."  And  "  Mr.  Lever's  tales  are  trashy  and  wortblen, 
fur  his  facts  arc  not  bomu  out  by  auy  authority,  and  he  gives  us  do 
infonnution  upon  (he  politinal  state  of  Ireland.  Oh  !  our  country ; 
our  green  anil  beloveil,  onr  beauliful  and  oppreased  !  accuned  be 
the  tongue  that  should  now  apeak  of  aiight  but  thy  wrong ;  withered 
the  .'lastanl  tiaiiil  that  should  strike  upon  thy  desolate  harp  anothef 
string  !  "  &i;  &c.  Sk. 

And  now,  hiivin-;  tukcn  exception  to  the  pujcnw-ious  and  horse- 
mi'iouM  iiartH  of  the  Lonv^iucr  novels  (whereof  an  ailmimble  imrodf 
apjicared  stinie  months  since  in  Tait't  Maijaziue),  let  us  proceed  to 
atiitc  further  chaRkcteriatics  of  Loireqner,  His  atorics  ahow  no  art 
of  oniatruetinn ;  it  is  the  good  old  plan  of  virtue  triumphant  at  the 
cihI  of  the  cluipter,  vice  being  woefully  deniolisheil  Rome  few  pagn 
prnvioualy.  As  S<w)tt's  heroes  were,  for  the  most  part,  canny, 
giillant,  prudent,  muilcnt  young  North  Britons,  Lorrcajiter'B  are 
g;tlliint  y\»nvi  Irinlinien,  a  little  more  ikniljtie<l  ami  'lashing,  per- 
liiiIM,  than  Hii'-h  heroes  nn  novelists  crciit«  on  this  side  of  the  water; 
wonilerfully  like  ea'-h  other  in  jicrDonal  qualities  an<I  beauty ;  but, 
withal,  inotleHt  anil  acrujiulouHly  pure-minded.  And  tiiere  is  no 
rcinlcr  of  Mr.  Lever's  tales  but  nmat  admire  the  extreme,  almost 
wiiiiinnlike,  delicacy  of  the  author,  who,  amidst  all  the  wild  scenes 
through  which  he  carries  his  characters  and  with  all  his  outbreaks 
of  H|iirits  and  fun,  never  writes  a  aentenco  that  is  iict  entirely  pure. 
Nor  in  lie  Hinipilikr  in  thia  excellent  chastity  of  thought  and  exprm- 
stnu  ;  it  is  ulnioHt  a  national  virtue  with  the  Irish,  as  any  person  will 
acknciwlolgc  who  has  lived  any  time  in  their  ;;ciimtry  or  sonetj. 

The  jircacnt  hero  of  the  Lorroguerian  cydus  of  romances  re- 
wmbles  the  other  yonng  gentlemen  whose  luatory  they  record  in  bis 
gn'itt  admiration  for  the  military  prnftssiM,  in  the  which,  after 
Hiimc  adventurous  half-dozen  numbers  of  civil  life,  we  find  him 
lauticheiL  Dnmis,  trumpets,  blunder  busses,  gims,  aud  thuitder 
form  the  subject  of  the  wliole  set,  ami  are  emblazoned  on  the  bocks 
of  every  one  of  the  volumes.  The  present  volume  is  bound  in  a 
rii'h  blooil- coloured  calico,  and  \\(,n  a  most  truculent  and  ferocious 
look.  The  illustrations,  fmm  the  hand  of  the  bmoua  Fhix,  show 
to  great  advantage  the  merits  of  that  dashing  designer.     He  draw* 
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a  horse  admirably,  a  landscape  beautifully,  a  fcmule  ii«;urc  with 
extreme  grace  and  tenderness ;  but  as  for  his  humour,  it  is  stark 
naught ;  ay,  worse !  the  humorous  faces  are  ba<l  caricatures,  with* 
out,  as  I  fancy,  the  slightest  provocation  to  laughter.  If  one  were 
to  meet  these  monsters  expanded  from  two  inches  to  six  feet,  people 
would  be  frightened  by  them,  not  amused,  so  cruel  are  their  grimaces 
and  unearthly  their  ughness.  And  a  study  of  the  admimblo 
sketches  of  Raffet  and  Charlet  would  have  given  the  designer  a 
better  notion  of  the  costume  of  the  soldiery  of  the  Consulate  tluin 
that  which  he  has  adopted.  Indeed,  one  wuld  point  out  sundry 
errors  in  costume  which  the  author  himself  has  committeil,  were 
the  critic  inclined  to  be  severely  accurate,  and  not  actuatetl  by  that 
overflowing  benevolence  which  is  so  delightful  to  feel. 

"  Tom  Burke  of  Ours "  *  is  so  called  because  he  enters  the 
French  service  at  an  early  age  ;  but  his  oj)ening  adventures  occur  at 
the  close  of  the  rebellion,  l^efore  the  union  of  Ireland  and  England, 
and  before  the  empire  of  Napoleon.  The  opening  cha])ters  are  the 
best  l)ecause  they  are  the  most  real.  The  author  is  more  at  home 
in  Ireland  than  in  the  French  camp  or  capital,  the  scenes  and  land- 
scapes he  describes  there  are  much  more  naturally  depicted,  and  the 
characters  to  whom  he  introduces  us  more  striking  and  lifelike.  The 
novel  opens  gloomily  and  picturesquely.  Old  Burke  is  dying,  alone 
in  his  dismal  old  tumble-<lown  house,  somewhere  near  the  famous 
town  of  Athlone  (who  can  describe  with  suflicient  desolation  the 
ride  from  that  city  to  Ballinasloe  ?).  Old  Burke  is  dyini^,  and  this 
is  young  Tom's  description  of  the  appearance  of  an  old  house  at 
home. 

[A  long  extract  is  omittetl.] 

How  Tom  Burke  further  fared — how  he  escaped  the  dragoon^s 
sabre  and  the  executioner's  rope — how  he  became  the  proUgi  of 
the  facetious  Bubbleton  (a  most  unnatural  character  certainly,  but 
who  is  drawn  exactly  from  a  great  living  mcxlel) — how  Captain  de 
Meudon,  the  French  cuirassier,  took  a  liking  to  the  lad,  and  died 
in  a  uniform  sparkling  with  crosses  (which  crosses  were  not  yet 
invented  in  France),  leaving  Tom  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  reconimcn- 
dation  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  (where,  by  the  way,  students  are 
not  admitted  with  any  such  recommendations) — how  Tom  escaped 
to  France,  and  beheld  the  great  First  Consul,  and  was  tried  for 
the  infernal  machine  affair,  and  was  present  at  the  glorious  field 
of  Austerlitz,  and  ma<le  war,  and  blunders,  and  love — are  not  all 


•  **Our  Mess."  Edited  by  Charles  Lever  (Harry  Lurre<|uer).  Vol  ii. 
''Tom  Barke  of  Ours,"  toL  i  Dublin:  Curry,  jun.  A  Co.  Londoa:  Orr. 
Bdinborgh :  Fraser  h  Co.     1^44. 
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these  tliingB  written  ia  the  blood-coloured  volume  embraiilered  witn 
bliinderbuaaes  aforesaid,  and  oui  tbe  retuler  do  better  than  remaic 
himsetr  therewith  1  Indeed,  as  the  critic  lajB  down  the  livelj, 
sparkling,  etirring  voluma,  and  thinks  of  its  tens  of  thouaaiMls  al 
reiulers;  and  that  it  is  lying  in  the  little  huckster'a  window  at 
Dunleaiy,  and  upon  the  orttllerj  meiw-table  at  Damchun  ;  and  that 
it  is,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  taken  in  at  Uong-koo^  where 
poor  dear  ComraiMiouer  Ltn  has  gated,  deligbt«d,  at  the  jnctiire 
of  "  Peeping  Tom  "  ;  or  that  it  is  to  be  had  at  the  Library,  Cape 
Town,  where  the  Dutch  boors  and  the  Hottentot  princn  are  long- 
ing for  tbe  readiug  of  it — the  critic,  I  say,  considering  the  matter 
merely  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  finds  himwtf  overcome  by 
an  amasng  and  blushing  mnlesty,  timidly  apologisea  to  the  reader 
for  discoursing  to  bim  about  a  book  which  the  univenal  public 
peruses,  and  politely  takes  his  leave  of  the  writer  by  wishing  bim 
all  health  and  prosperity. 

By  the  way,  one  solemn  protest  ou^t  to  be  made  regarding 
tbe  volume.  The  monster  of  the  latter  part  ia  a  certain  truculent 
captain  (who  is  very  properly  done  for),  and  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  AmAl^  Pichot.  Why  this  name  above  all  others  t  Why  not 
Jules  Janin,  or  Alexandre  Dumas,  or  Eugfeoe  Snel  AmMie  IHchot 
is  a  friend  to  England  in  a  country  where  friends  to  England  are 
rare,  and  worth  having,  AmM^  Picliot  is  the  autiior  of  the 
excellent  life  of  Charles  Edward,  the  friend  of  Scott,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Remit  BrtUinnu/ue,  in  which  he  inserts  more  translations 
from  Frater'i  Matjaiine  than  from  any  other  periodical  produced 
in  this  empire.  His  translations  of  the  works  of  a  certain  gentle> 
man  with  a  remarkably  good  memory  have  been  quoted  by  scores 
of  French  ncwsiiapere  ;  his  version  of  other  articles  (which,  perhapa, 
motleety  forbids  the  present  writer  to  name)  has  given  the  Frmeh 
{)eople  a  most  exalted  idea  of  English  lighter  literature ;  lie  is  audi 
a  friend  to  English  literature,  that  he  will  not  review  a  late  work 
railed  "Paris  and  the  Parisians,"  lest  France  should  have  a  con- 
temptible opinion  of  our  tourists ;  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  that 
Hurry  Lorrequer  should  have  slaughtered  AmM^  Pichot  in  thia 
wanton  and  cruel  manner. 

And  now,  liaving  stud  our  little  say  reganling  "  Tom  Burke," 
we  come  to  the  work  of  an  equally  famous  Irish  novelist,  the 
ingenious,  the  various  author  of  "  £.  B.  D.,"  *  latterly  called, 
though  we  know  not  for  what  very  good  reason,  "  Treasure  Trove,"  t 

*  "£.8.0.;  or,  Acconnti  of  Iriih  Hein  furniihed  to  the  PubKo  DKmthly.' 
B;  Hainaol  LoTer.     Luadon :  LoTer,  »nil  Omombridga.    1843. 

f  It  th*  rMpecied  critic  Lsd  mad  tlie  pretacB  of  Hr.  Lavor'i  woA,  lia  woatd 
hLiTe  ■■erueirsd  thst  "  £.  %.  D."  ii  the  general  oanis  ot  •  Mrioa  or  worln,  ol 
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It  is  tnie  that  something  concerning  a  treasure  is  to  be  discovered 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  novel,  but  "£.  S.  D.,"  or  D.C.L.,  or 
what  you  will,  is  quite  as  good  a  title  as  another.  It  is  the 
rose  smells  sweet,  and  not  the  name  of  it, — at  least  I  take  it 
18  only  a  publisher  who  would  assert  the  contrar}'.  For  instance, 
everybody  quarrels  with  the  title  of  *^  Martin  Chuzzlewit,^'  and  all 
that  incomprehensible  manifesto  about  the  silver  spoons  and  the 
£EUDily  p]at6  which  followed ;  but  did  we  read  it  the  less  1  No. 
The  British  public  is  of  that  order  of  gormandisers  which  would 
like  a  cabinet  pudding,  even  though  you  called  it  hard-dumpling, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  by  titles  in  the  main.  "£.  S.  D.'  is  a 
good  name ;  may  all  persons  concerned  have  plenty  of  it ! 

The  present  tale  of  Mr.  Lover's  contains  more  action  and  inci- 
dent than  are  to  be  found  in  his  former  works.  It  is  an  historical 
romance  in  due  form, — a  romance  of  war,  and  love,  and  fun,  and 
sentiment,  and  intrigue,  and  escape,  and  rebellion.  I  have  but  the 
dozen  first  numbers,  and  the  thirteenth  of  the  series  is  to  complete 
the  tale ;  but  the  question  is,  how  on  earth  is  it  to  be  finished  1 
It  is  true  the  wicked  rival  has  been  done  for — that  circumstances 
look  prosperously  enough  for  the  hero — that  he  has  saved  the 
heroine  from  a  proper  number  of  dangers,  and  made  himself  agree- 
able to  her  father ;  all  this  is  very  well.  But  the  hero's  name  is 
Corkery.  Bon  Dieu  I  can  the  lovely  Ellen  Lynch  of  Galway,  the 
admired  of  a  Brady,  a  Bodkin,  a  Marshal  Saxe,  the  afiianced  of  a 
Kirwan  (name  equally  illustrious,  as  Hardeman's  "  Galway  "  relates) 
— can  'EHen  Lynch  marry  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Corkery  1  1 
won't  believe  it  It  is  against  all  the  rules  of  romance.  They 
must  both  die  miserably  in  No.  XIII.,  or  young  Ned  Corkery  must 
be  found  to  be  somebody  else's  son  than  his  father's,  the  old  grocer 
of  Gralway.  But  this  matter  has  been  settled  long  ere  this ;  and  if 
Ellen  and  Edward  are  married  and  happy  (though,  indeed,  some 
people  are  married  and  unhappy,  and  some  happy  and  unmarried, 
for  the  matter  of  that),  if  they  have  taken  the  matrimonial  line, 
Ellen,  I  would  lay  a  wager,  is  not  Mrs.  Corkery.* 

The  novel  carries  us  back  to  the  year  1745,  when  the  respected 
Mr.  Edward  Waverley  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
late  Royal  Highness  the  Pretender,  and  when  men,  instead  of 
bandying  compliments  and  congees  in  Belgrave  Square,  flying  thither 

which  "Treasure  Ttots**  is  only  the  first.  Thoee  who  know  Ireland  must  be 
aware  that  the  title  "  £.  S.  D.**  is  singularly  applicable  to  that  country,  the 
quantity  of  specie  there  being  immense— only  a  good  deal  of  it  is  yet  undis- 
ooTered,— O.  Y. 

*  Private  to  the  Editor. — Please  to  add  here  in  a  short  note  the  catastrophe 
of  the  novel,  which  1  ^on't  know. 
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ill  hnck-rnlis,  with  white  kid  gloves  od,  and  oomibrtahle  posBportt 
ill  their  fi^trkcts,  turnocl  out  ou  the  hillside  sword  in  luuid,  and 
facoil  Cuinlierbinirs  thundering  draigooiis,  and   saw   the  Wks  <rf 
Johnny  ( '«>ih!'8  grenatliere.     The  contrast  he t ween  the  times  i»  nnt 
a  InuI  one,  in  the  warrioni  of  Perth  and   Falkirk   yonder,  with 
tiirtan  and  chiyniore,  and  the  young  French   dandies^  with  oiled 
iK'unbs  and  liu;{c  gt)ld-toppe<l  canes,  grinning  over  a  /ricamdmm  at 
Vt«ry  K 1     Wo  liavc  seen  them,  these  warriors  of  the  latter  days— 
wo  have  m^n    IJel«nive   Stiuare — we   have   seen    the  chivalry  of 
Fniiicc  (in  ralx^)  o<>lloct4*d  round  the  Royal  door,  and  battling  ahoat 
oiKiitfN^nny  farcH  at  the  Bacrc«l  threslmld — we  have  seen  the  raiU 
Hlmntiii;:,  "This  way,  my  Lonl!  this  way,  Moun«eer!" — we  have 
Hi'fMi  (inntiTH  nirt  driving  up  with  onpxit  and  limonotie  for  the 
fiiiiliful  warrinrH  of  IIknri  !     He  was  there — there,  in  the  one-pair 
fntiit,  siiiiliii;;  rnvally  \\\nm  them  ah  they  came  :  an4l   tliere  was 
rnu  Hurrtr  in  tilt'  diiiiiig-rcM>m  if  the  stalwart  des<*en<lants  of  Ihi 
(tuiV'M'liu  wt're  atliiri<t.     0  iftinita*!     0  woeful  change  of  tiuics! 
Tli(<  piny  JH  playc<l  up.     Who  dies  for  kings  now?     If  Henri  was 
to  wiy  to  ono  of  those  martyrs  in  white  psdetots  and  Lux|iierpd 
lMN>tj4,  *SSoi;^Micur  (Mimte,  cou|)ez  moi  cctte  barbe,  que  vous  paniissex 
tiint  rht'trir,"  wouhl  the  count  do  it?     Ah!   do  not  ask!  do  not 
li't  iiH  cut  tiM»  deep  iut^  this  dubious  fidelity !    let  us  have  oar 
opiuioiiK,  hut  not  HiKMik  them  too  loudly.     At  any  rate,  it  was 
iM'ttcr  for  Mr.  Lover  to  choose   1740  for  a  romance  in  place  of 
IMIO,  wWu'h  iri  till'  Stile  mond  of  the  above  sentence. 

The  IhhiU  Ih  written  with  ability,  and  inspires  great  interest 
The  iiu*i<iciitH  jiiv  111  most  too  many.  The  scene  varies  tiH>  often. 
W(»  K<>  fr'»in  (ralway  to  Hamburg —from  Hamburg  to  Bniges — 
from  IJruiCcrt,  vid  liondoii,  to  Paris — fn»m  Paris  to  Scotland,  and 
thcticf^  to  In^land,  with  wars  alarms  ringing  in  the  e:ir  the  whole 
way,  and  arc  pluiiginl  int(»  sea-fights,  and  land-fights,  and  shipwrecks, 
and  ch.'iMcH,  ami  couHpinicicH,  without  end.  Our  first  Itattle  is  no 
IcHH  than  the  Imtth)  of  F(»ntoiiov,  and  it  is  dcscrilied  in  a  livclv  and 
a  Itrilliaiit  manner.  Voltaire,  out  of  that  defeat,  has  manageii  to 
make  HU(*h  a  compliment  to  the  English  nation,  that  a  thrashing 
really  Ih^coiucs  a  jilcasurc,  and  Mr.  Lover  does  not  neglect  a  certain 
little  op|H>rtunity :  — 

**  *  1  )illon  !  *  said  Mai-shal  Saxe,  *  let  the  whole  Irish  brigaile 
charge !  to  yoti  I  conunend  its  wiHluct.  Where  Dillon's  regiment 
1c;m1h  the  rent  will  follow.  The  cavalry  has  made  no  impression 
yet ;  let  the  Irinh  brigade  show  an  example  ! ' 

** '  It  Hhall  1k)  done,  Marshal ! '  Siiid  Dillon,  touching  his  hat; 
and  turning  his  horse. 
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" '  To  vjeUiry  ! '  criftl  Saxe  empliulifMtly. 

"'Or  Death!'  cried  Dillon  noleiiiiilj-,  kiRsing  tlie  cross  of  hie  . 
swonJ,  anil  pluoging  the  rowcLt  in  Lie  liorse's  siilc,  tliat  swiftly  be 
iiiixht  do  faia  bidding,  and  that  the  Iriah  brigade  Dii^lit  first  have 
the  honour  of  clianjnng  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

"  Galloping  along  the  front  of  their  line,  irhere  the  brigade  etood 
impatient  of  the  order  Ui  advance,  Dillon  gnve  a  word  that  made 
every  man  t-lencli  his  teeth,  fimily  plunge  his  foot  deep  in  the 
■timip,  and  grip  liia  sword  for  veugeauce ;  for  the  word  tliiit  Dillon 
gave  was  talismanic  aa  others  that  have  been  nieniorable  ;  he 
shouted,  aa  he  nule  along,  '  Eememl>er  Limerict ! '  and  then, 
wheeling  round,  and  placing  hiniRcIf  at  the  bead  of  bis  own  regi- 
ment, to  whom  the  honour  of  leading  was  given,  be  gave  the 
word  to  charge ;  and  down  swept  the  whole  brigade,  terrible  as 
a  thunderbolt,  for  the  hitherto  unbroken  column  of  Cumberland 
Wiia  crusbeil  under  tiic  fearful  charge,  the  very  earth  trembled 
lieneath  that  horril>le  rush  of  hoiw;.  Dillon  was  nmongRt  the  first 
to  fall ;  he  rei-eivcd  a  mortal  wound  from  the  steady  and  well- 
dirccteil  fire  -if  the  English  ci>hinm,  ami,  as  he  was  struck,  he 
knew  his  pn«ei:tiiiieiit  was  fulfilled;  but  he  lived  long  enough 
to  know  also  he  c-nnipleted  his  prophecy  of  a  glorious  charge ; 
plunging  liiH  spurs  into  bis  fiery  horse,  be  jumped  into  tiie  forest 
of  layonets,  anrl,  laying  aliout  him  gnllantly,  he  niw  the  English 
eiilunin  broken,  and  fell,  figiitin",  nujidst  a  heap  of  slain.  The 
day  was  won ;  the  cohinin  could  no  longer  rcsint ;  but,  with  the 
indoraitable  spirit  of  Englishmen,  they  still  tuninl  their  faces 
to  the  foe,  and  retired  without  coiifusinu  ;  thnj  loH  tht  ftld 
vith  honour,  and,  in  the  miiUt  of  (lefeat,  it  was  some  siitisfitC' 
tion  to  know  it  was  the  bold  islander?  of  ibeir  owu  seas  who 
mrrieil  the  victory  against  them.  It  was  no  /(rreiijner  before 
whom  they  yielded.  The  thought  ten*  bitter  that  tliey  thcm- 
selvES  had  dislnnded  a  strength  so  niigbty;  but  they  took 
runsolation  in  a  strange  land  in  the  thotigtit  tliat  it  was  only 
their  own  riykt  arm  could  ileal  a  blow  so  lieavy.  Thanks  be  to 
Gixl,  tbci^e  unnatural  days  are  )>ast,  and  tlie  unholy  laws  that  made 
tlieni  so  are  ('xjiunged.  In  little  more  thun  sixty  years  after,  and 
not  fifty  miles  fnini  that  very  sjiitt,  Irish  vulonr  heljied  to  win 
Tictory  on  tlie  side  of  England ;  for,  at  Waterloo,  Erin  gave  to 
Albion,  not  only  her  fiery  columns,  but  her  unoonqnered  chieftain." 

That  Irish  brigade  is  the  deuce,  certainly.  When  once  it 
appcara,  the  <-onRei]Uences  are  obvious.  No  mortal  can  stand 
against  it.  Why  dtws  not  some  military  Liberal  write  the  history 
of  this  redoubtable  legion  1 
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There  is  something  toodiiiig  in  these  legends  of  the  prowess  ct 
the  exile  in  his  hanishment,  and  no  doubt  it  oouM  be  shown  that 
where  the  French  did  not  happen  to  have  the  uppermost  in  their 
contest  with  the  Saxon,  it  was  because  their  allies  were  engaged 
elsewhere,  and  not  present  in  the  field  to  jfug  an  Vcabc^  as 
Mr.  Lover  writes  it,  to  "clear  the  way";  on  which  subject  he 
writes  a  song,  which,  he  says,  **  at  least  aU  Ireland  will  heartilj 
digest** 

**  Fdff  an  BealacL 

"*  Fdll  the  cap,  my  brother^ 

To  pledge  a  toasts 
Which,  bejood  all  othos. 

We  prize  the  most : 
A»  yet  'tis  bot  a  notioo 

We  dare  not  name ; 
Bat  soon  o'er  land  or  ooeam 

Twfll  fly  with  fame ! 
Then  give  the  game  before  as 

One  Tiew  holla. 
Hip  1  hurra  1  in  chorus. 

Fftg  an  Bealach  1 

We  our  hearts  can  fling,  boj% 

O'er  this  notion. 
As  the  sea-bird's  wing,  boyi^ 

Dips  the  ocean. 
Tis  too  deep  for  words,  boys. 

The  thought  we  know — 
8o,  Kke  the  ocean  bird,  boya. 

We  touch  and  go : 
For  dangers  deep  surroondtng^ 

Our  hopes  might  swallow ; 
8o  through  the  tempest  boundh^, 

Fftg  an  Bealach  I 

nU  thought  with  glory  rife,  b^ji. 

Did  brooding  dwell. 
Till  time  did  give  it  Ufe,  boyi^ 

To  break  the  shell : 
"Tis  in  our  hearts  yet  Ijring, 

An  unfledged  thing ; 
But  soon,  an  eaglet  flying, 

Twill  take  the  wing ! 
For  'tis  no  timeling  frail,  boya^ 

No  summer  swallow — 
"Twill  Hre  through  winter's  gale,  boys. 

Fftg  an  Bealach  ! 


1 
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lawyer*  dut  indict  na 

B.T  crooked  Un, 
Boldien  stnTs  to  fright  na 

From  countrj'g  cauM ; 
Bat  m  -ill  nuitain  it 

LlTing — djing — 
PoiDt  of  Uw  or  bAj'net 

Still  datf  ing  I 
tiSt  their  psrchment  rattW— 

Drunu  nro  hollow, 
Bn  i*  lanyer'i  prattla — 

Ftg  an  Bealach  t 

Better  mirlf  gnrea,  boya, 
Dnrk  loclu  gory, 

Tbao  bow  the  head  at  alavea,  boy*, 

When  they're  hoory. 
Fight  it  out  we  muet,  bgyt^ 

Bettor  bilt  the  dust,  boya, 

llian  tu  tin  it  I 
For  dil»t  to  duat  at  lail,  bo;^ 

Dmth  tri/I  swallow- 
Hark  !  the  trumpot*!!  blaat,  boyi^ 

Fig  an  Boaliioh  I  " 

Hnml  clear  the  course  !  Here  comes  Rory  O'More  thunder- 
ing down  with  his  big  alpoen ;  hia  blool  is  up,  and  woe  to  the 
SiLKon  skull  thftt  comes  in  contact  with  the  terrilile  fellow's  oalt- 
stick-  He  is  in  a  mortal  fury,  that's  a  fart.  He  tulks  of  dying 
ae  easy  as  of  supping  buttennitk  ;  lie  rattles  out  rliymea  for  bayonet 
and  cartouche-lxtx  as  if  they  were  biH  ordinary  weapons  ;  he  is  a 
sea-bird,  and  then  an  eagle  breaking  hie  sliell,  uiui  previously  a 
huotsinan — anything  for  his  rountry  !  "  Your  sowl !  "  how  1  see 
the  Saxons  flying  before  Rory  and  his  wild  huntsmen,  as  the  other 
foul  animals  did  before  St.  Patrick  ! 

It  is  a  )!oo<l  mttling  lyrie,  to  be  sure.  But  is  it  well  sung  by 
you,  0  Samuel  Lover  T  Arc  you,  too,  turning  rebel,  and  shouting 
out  songs  of  hatred  against  the  Saxon  1  Yon,  whose  gentle  and 
kindly  muse  never  breathe<l  anything  but  jieuce  and  goodwill  as 
yet :  you  whose  name  did  seem  to  indirate  your  nature  ;  the  happy 
discoverer  of  the  fonr-leavcd  eliamrock,  and  of  that  blessed  island 
"  where  not  a  tear  or  aching  heart  should  be  found  '.  "  Leave  the 
bnwiing  to  the  politicians  uul  the  ncwspafier  ballad-mongera. 
Tbey  live  by  it  Y<m  oeol  not.  The  lies  which  they  tell,  and 
the  foul  hatred  which  they  excite,  and  the  fierce  lust  of  blood  which 
the;  preach, — leave  to  them.  Don't  let  poets  and  men  of  genius 
join  ID  tix  brutal  chonu,  and  lead  on  starving  s«v«^  to  munler, 
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Or  do  yoii,  after  maturely  deliberating  the  matter,  mean  to  say, 
you  think  a  rel)ellion  a  just,  feasible,  and  useful  thing  for  your 
country — the  on/y  feasible  thing,  the  inevitaUe  slaughter  which 
it  would  occa.sion,  excusable  on  account  of  the  good  it  woidd  dof 
"A  song,"  say  you,  ushering  this  incendiary  lyric  into  print,  ^is 
the  spawn  of  a  poet,  and,  when  healthy,  a  thing  of  life  and  feeling 
that  should  increase  and  multiply,  and  become  food  for  the  world." 
And  so,  with  this  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  your  calling^  and 
this  knowle<lge  of  the  fact  that  every  line  you  write  is  food  for 
mankind  to  profit  by,  you  sit  down  calmly  and  laboriously  in  your 
study  in  London,  and  string  together  rhymes  for  Faug  a  Bolla,  and 
reasons  for  treason !  "  All  Ireland,"  forsooth,  is  "  heartily  to 
digest "  the  song  I  A  pretty  morsel,  truly,  for  all  Ireland — a  com- 
fortable dinner !  Blood,  anieiiic,  blue-vitriol,  Prussic  acid,  to  wash 
do^Ti  pikes,  cannnn-l>alls,  anil  red-hot  shot ! 

Murder  is  tlie  meaning  of  this  song,  or  what  is  it?  Let  a 
Saxon  b<*seech  you  to  hold  your  hand  before  you  begin  this  terrible 
spijrt.  Can  you  say,  on  your  honour  and  conscience,  and  after 
living  in  England,  tiiat  you  ever  met  an  Englishman  with  a  heart 
in  his  S:ixony<loth  surtout  that  was  not  touched  by  the  wrongs 
and  miseries  of  your  country?  How  are  tliese  frantic  denunciations 
of  defiance  and  hatred,  these  boasts  of  strength  and  hints  of  murder, 
receive<l  in  Enjjland  ?  Do  the  English  answer  you  with  a  humlretlth 
part  of  the  ferocity  with  which  you  appeal  to  them?  Do  they 
fling  back  hatred  for  your  hatred  ?  Do  they  not  foi^et  your  anger 
in  rc'jranl  for  your  niiserj',  and  receive  your  mad  curses  and  outcries 
with  an  almost  curious  jntying  forbearance]  Now^  at  least,  the 
wron.;  is  not  on  our  sitle,  whatever  in  former  days  it  may  have 
been.  And  I  think  a  poet  shames  his  great  calling,  and  has  no 
more  riglit  to  jireach  this  wicked,  foolish,  worn-out,  unchristian 
doctrine  from  hU  altar  than  a  priest  from  his  pulpit  No  good 
ever  came  of  it.  This  will  never  "  be  food  for  the  world,"  be  sure 
of  tliat.  Loving,  honest  men  and  women  were  never  made  to  live 
upon  such  accursed  meat  Poets  least  of  all  should  recommend  it ; 
for  are  they  not  priests,  too,  in  their  way  ?  do  they  not  occupy  a 
happy  neutral  ground,  apart  from  the  quarrels  and  hatred  of  the 
worltl, — a  groimd  to  which  they  should  make  all  welcome,  and 
wliere  there  should  only  be  kindness  and  peace  ?  ...  I  see  Rory 
O'More  relents.  He  «lrops  his  terrific  club  of  battle  \  he  will  spare 
the  Sassenach  this  time,  and  leave  him  whole  bones.  Betty,  take 
down  the  gentleman's  stick,  and  make  a  fire  with  it  in  the  kitchen, 
and  well  have  a  roaring  pot  of  twankay. 

While  discussing  the  feast,  in  perfect  good-humour  and  beuevo- 
lence,  let  us  say  that  the  novel  of  "  Treasure  Trove  "  ia  exceedingly 
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pleasant  and  lively.  It  haa  not  been  written  without  care,  and  a 
great  deal  of  historical  reading.  Bating  the  abominable  Faug  a 
Bolla,  it  contains  a  number  of  pleasant,  kindly,  and  sweet  lyrics, 
such  as  the  author  has  the  secret  of  inventing,  and  of  singing, 
and  of  setting  to  the  most  beautiful  music ;  and  is  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  delicate  and  graceful  etchings,  far  better  than  any 
before  designed  by  the  author. 

Let  us  give  another  of  his  songs,  which,  albeit  of  the  military 
3ort,  has  the  real,  natiuul,  LouerAlke  feeling  about  it : — 

"  The  Soldier. 

**  TwAS  glorious  day,  worth  a  warrior's  telling, 

Two  kixnjra  had  fought,  and  the  fight  was  done. 
When  midst  the  shout  of  yictory  swelling, 

A  soldier  fell  on  the  field  he  won. 
He  thought  of  kings  and  of  royal  quarroiR, 

And  thought  of  glory  without  a  smile  ; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  with  laurels  ? 

He  was  only  one  of  the  rank  and  file. 
But  he  pulled  out  his  little  eruitkeen. 
And  drank  to  his  pretty  colleen  : 

*  Oh  !  darling !  *  says  he,  *  when  I  die 
You  won't  be  a  widow — for  why  ?— 

Ah  !  you  neyer  would  have  me,  voumten,* 

A  raven  tren  from  his  bosom  taking. 

That  now  was  stained  with  his  life-stream  shed  { 
A  fervent  prayer  o'er  that  ringlet  making. 

He  blessings  sought  on  the  loved  one's  head. 
And  visions  fair  of  his  native  mountains 

Arose,  enchanting  his  fading  sight ; 
Their  emerald  valleys  and  crystal  foimtains 

Were  never  shining  more  green  and  bright ; 
And  grasping  his  little  eruitkeen. 
He  pledged  the  dear  Island  of  green  ;-— 

•  Though  far  from  thy  valleys  I  die. 
Dearest  isle,  to  my  heart  thou  art  nigh, 

As  though  absent  I  never  had  been.' 

A  tear  now  fell — for  as  life  was  sinking, 

Tlie  pride  that  guarded  his  manly  eye 
Was  weaker  grown,  and  his  last  fond  thinking 

Brought  heaven  and  home,  and  his  true  love  nigh^ 
But,  with  the  fire  of  his  gallant  nation, 

He  scom'd  surrender  without  a  blow  ! 
He  made  with  death  capitulation, 

And  with  warlike  honours  he  still  would  go  ; 
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For  draining  bis  little  eruukeem^ 
He  drank  to  bis  cruel  cotteent 

To  the  emerald  land  of  his  birth— 

And  lifeless  he  sank  to  the  earth, 
BraTe  a  soldier  as  eTer  was  seen ! " 

Here  is  the  commenoement  of  another  lyric  :— 

0  remember  this  life  is  but  dark  and  brief ; 

There  are  sorrows,  and  tears,  and  despair  for  al^ 

And  hope  and  joy  are  as  leaves  that  falL 
Then  pluck  the  beauteous  and  fragrant  leaf 
Before  the  autumn  of  pain  and  grief  1 

There  are  hopes  and  smiles  with  their  starry  rays, — 
O  press  them  tenderly  to  thy  heart  I 
They  will  not  return  when  they  once  depart  I 
Rejoice  in  the  radiant  and  joyous  days 
Though  the  light,  though  the  glee  but  a  moment  stays  ?  ** 

But  these  pretty,  wild,  fantastical  lines  are  not  from  ''  Treasure 
Trove."  They  come  from  another  volume  bound  in  yellow ;  another 
monthly  tale,  from  another  bard  who  '^  lisps  in  numbers/'  and  has 
produced  a  story  called  the  "  Miser's  Son."  * 

The  "  Miser's  Sou  "  (no  relation  to  the  "  Miser's  Daughter ") 
is  evidently  the  work  of  a  very  young  hand.  It,  too,  is  a  stirring 
story  of  love  and  war ;  and  the  Pretender  is  once  more  in  the 
field  of  fiction.  The  writer  aims,  too,  at  sentiment  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  writes  sometimes  wisely,  sometimes  poeticaUy,  and  often 
(must  it  be  said  ?)  bombastically  and  absurdly.  But  it  is  good 
to  find  a  writer  uowa<lays  (whether  it  be  profitable  for  himself  is 
another  question)  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  at  alL  Reflection 
is  not  the  ordinary  quality  of  novels,  whereof  it  seems  to  be  the 
writer's  maxim  to  give  the  reader  and  himself  no  trouUe  of 
thinking  at  all,  but  rather  to  lull  the  mind  into  a  genial  doze 
and  forge tfulncss.  For  this  wholesome  and  complete  vacuity  I 
would  recommend 1 

And  now  we  come  to  the  *'  Burgomaster  of  Berlin,"  {  firom  the 
German  of  Willebald  Alexis,  which  has  been  admirably  translated 
by  W.  A.  G.  It  is  a  somewhat  hard  matter  to  peruse  these  three 
great  volumes ;  above  all,  the  commencement  is  difficult.     The  type 

*  '*  Th«  Miser's  Son :  a  Tale.**  London :  Thompson,  James  Straet^  Gniy*a 
Inn  Lane. 

f  Here  our  correspondent's  manuscript  is  quite  illegible. 

t  "The  Burgomaster  of  Berlin."  From  the  German  of  Willebald  Alexia. 
8  Tols.     London :  Saunders  k  Otley. 
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is  close ;  the  German  names  very  otitlandish  and  hard  to  pronounce ; 
the  action  of  the  novel  rather  confused  and  dilatory.  But  as  soon 
as  the  reader  grows  accustomed  to  the  names  and  the  style,  he  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  volumes,  and  a  most  curious  and 
careful  picture  of  German  life  in  the  fifteenth  century  exhibited  to 
him.  German  burghers,  with  their  quarrels  and  carouses ;  German 
princes,  for  whom  the  author  has  a  very  German  respect ;  German 
junkers  and  knights  gallantly  robbing  on  the  highway.  The 
whole  of  that  strange,  wild,  forgotten  German  life  of  the  middle 
ages  is  here  resuscitated  for  him  with  true  German  industry, 
and  no  small  share  of  humour.  There  are  proverbs  enough  in  the 
book  to  stock  a  dozen  High-Dutch  Sanchos  with  wisdom;  and 
you  feel,  after  reading  through  the  volumes,  glad  to  have  penised 
them,  and  not  a  little  glad  that  the  work  is  done.  It  is  like 
a  heavy  book  of  travels ;  but  it  carries  the  reader  into  quite 
a  new  country,  and  familiarises  him  with  new  images,  person- 
ages, ideas. 

And  now  there  is  but  one  book  left  in  the  box,  the  smallest 
one,  but  oh !  how  much  the  best  of  all.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
master  of  all  the  English  humorists  now  alive ;  the  young  man  who 
came  and  took  bis  place  calmly  at  the  head  of  the  whole  tribe,  and 
who  has  kept  it  Think  of  all  we  owe  Mr.  Dickens  since  those  half- 
dozen  years,  the  store  of  happy  hours  that  he  has  made  us  pass, 
the  kindly  and  pleasant  companions  whom  he  has  introduced  to  us ; 
the  harmless  laughter,  the  generous  wit,  the  frank,  manly,  human 
love  which  he  has  taught  us  to  feel !  Every  month  of  those  years 
has  brought  us  some  kind  token  from  this  delightful  genius.  His 
books  may  have  lost  in  art,  perhaps,  but  could  we  afford  to  wait  1 
Since  the  days  when  the  Spectator  was  produced  by  a  man  of 
kindred  mind  and  temper,  what  books  have  appeared  that*  have 
taken  so  affectionate  a  hold  of  the  English  public  as  these  ?  They 
have  made  millions  of  rich  and  poor  happy ;  they  might  have  been 
locked  up  for  nine  years,  doubtless,  and  pnmed  here  and  there  and 
improved  (which  I  doubt),  but  where  would  have  been  the  reader's 
benefit  all  this  time,  while  the  author  was  elaborating  his  per- 
formance? Would  the  communion  between  the  writer  and  the 
public  have  been  what  it  is  now — something  continual,  confidential, 
something  like  personal  affection  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
stories  are  written  for  future  ages :  many  sage  critics  doubt  on  this 
head.  There  are  always  such  conjurers  to  tell  literary  fortunes ; 
and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  Boz,  according  to  them,  has  been 
sinking  rq^larly  these  six  years.  I  doubt  about  that  mysterious 
writing  for  futurity  which  certain  big-wigs  prescribe.  Snarl  has  a 
chance,  certainly.     His  works,  which  have  not  been  read  in  this 
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nimni  ?iw  j'lKiirii'n  — "Jw  '>nl?  ^ray  K'  *"T.r;f  It  s  by  tbi;  opfiiuuT 
hwr.iri^  nwt;ii'*L  E".ii  aiic  7'piir  j^^t-rrp-jr-innifiarher  luv-  aihl 
'Wi'^.r  in  i-'i  Sf'12-M  iiKt  Auii-iiii  Fuia  '  8a»^  dbfj  Iwt 
ihi^r  tiTMir.y  '--j  zhrir  \s>- '  tioii'i  chfT  oii'i;  !iuidiur  jai  3vak«n 
aiTrt-tiiin  ni.T  w  rhr>i'  h'snilnwi  j-fon  ^tyi '  Aaii  so  vith  IVw 
Pi.-kJ»i>i(  mil  ?<nn.-h.i  W-i;.:r.  if  tlwir  j-ntie  hnmxnn.  lai  kiwDj 
wit.  .m.l  .-.i^.inj  l-*'n>'v.>|f!H  minnra.  a-nch  im  .laii  rt'orini"*  mi, 
u  jr.  -NfFB;  ni.ir.  T»h7  ifi<-o'il  ihi'j  o-'C  -esc  i>'r  'itir  'rhiltirHi  k- 
wM  M  li.r  ^ij«.  irt'l  nuiiti^  tli-  cwenrr-iiirii  .'up-ilt  buppj.  i»  thi-jr 
h*v*  rh.'  ni:i.-i:i?i'nrii '  Ij-z  6n-^  •I'a-T-'ip  hitttwl^.  tiwn,  aa  to  d» 
f!it..-rp. 

Xa  f;t  thf:  '■  *l\nvim.i.*  Ojr>L*  *  or  jjiy  -tcfier  f*».ik  i-f  »  like 
nature  whi-h  th*'  puriltr  tak*v  iip>-o  iEufb'  ^>  iTicf^'tv.  the  imtiTiiiiui 
rriti^  nivl  'vrit^  *•*•£  hiiH  his  pn^n^.  >,>nit  r»'Ji«?mbW5  w}iax  Botu- 
IMrtK  Kfilii^l  t<i  nnoie  Ammiui  rriciirs.  i.-f  n.n^h  «iHiCLtu>.w  anil 
arniorrt.  who  li'^iihti^I  al»nc  »-kii>>«le'l:.'tQ:;  the  Freni-li  lbp(ibl»r. 
I  .|.>  Bfii  rr.«in  that  the  "  Ctratmaii  Car-I  ~  i*  •laite  as  brillwat  nr 
MirttTHt/r:!  u  the  ^ud  »C  o'vxhiaj  ;  but  il  »  a?  ^prenil  onv  Eo^ml 

•  "A  'Lri^nw  '"•rnl  in  IVi«  ;  neiB^  i  (Ifa.vt  S(i>rr  si  i^hrBaBSk."  B.i 
Our'4'i  rv-:knr^  With  lUwlnuoo*  bj  Jdbo  LcccL  Undaa:  CbopaaB^  UuL 
1*U 
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by  this  time,  that  no  sceptic,  no  Fra^ers  ^fapaifm^ — no,  not  even 
the  godlike  and  ancient  Qnartfrly  itself  (renerahle,  Satumian, 
big  wig^  dynasty  I)  cnuld  review  it  down.  **  Unhappy  people ! 
deluded  race ! "  one  hears  the  cauliflowered  god  exclaim,  moarn^Uy 
shaking  the  powder  out  of  his  ambrosial  carls.  ^  AVhat  strange  new 
folly  is  this  %  What  new  deity  do  ye  worship  t  Know  ye  what  ye 
dot  Know  ye  that  your  new  idol  hath  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  I 
Know  ye  that  he  has  never  tasted  the  birch  of  Eton,  nor  trodden 
the  flags  of  Carfax,  nor  parcel  the  academic  flats  of  Trumpington  I 
Know  ye  that  in  mathematics,  or  logics,  this  wretcheil  ignoramus  is 
not  fit  to  hold  a  caudle  to  a  womlen  sixhiu  ?  See  ye  not  how,  from 
describing  low  humours,  he  now,  foreooth,  will  attemj>t  the  sublime  t 
IMscem  ye  not  his  iaultis  of  taste,  his  <leplorable  propensity  to  write 
blank  verse?  Come  l>ack  to  your  ancient,  venerable,  an<l  natural 
instructors.  Leave  this  new,  low,  an«l  intoxicjiting  <lraught  at  which 
vc  rush,  and  let  us  lead  vou  back  to  the  oM  wells  of  classic  lore. 
Come  and  repose  with  us  there.  We  are  your  gwls ;  we  are  the 
ancient  oracles,  and  no  mistake.  Come  listen  to  us  once  more,  and 
we  will  sing  to  you  the  mystic  nuuilters  of  an  tnjirfsmti  under  the 
arches  of  the  Pons  Asinonim."  I*nt  the  children  of  the  present 
generation  hear  not ;  for  they  reply,  "  Rush  to  the  Strand !  and 
purchase  five  thousand  TOore  copies  of  the  *  Christmas  CaroL* " 

In  fact,  one  mipht  as  well  detail  the  plot  of  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  or  "  Robinson  Cnisoe,"  as  recapitulate  here  the  adven- 
tures of  Scrooge  the  miser,  aiul  his  Christmas  conversion.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  allegory  is  a  ver>'  complete  one,  and  j)rote8t,  with 
the  classics,  against  the  use  of  blank  verse  in  j)n>sc ;  but  here  all 
objections  stop.  Who  can  listen  to  objections  reganling  such  a 
boc»k  as  this?  It  seems  to  me  a  national  benefit,  and  to  every  man 
or  woman  who  reads  it  a  personal  kindness.  The  last  two  i)eople 
I  heanl  speak  of  it  were  women ;  neither  knew  the  other,  or  the 
author,  and  both  8ai«l,  by  way  of  criticism,  **  God  bless  him  ! "  A 
Scot<*h  jihilosopher,  who  nationally  does  not  keep  Christmas  Day, 
on  reading  the  book,  sent  out  for  a  turkey,  and  aske<l  two  friends 
to  dine — this  is  a  fact !  Many  men  were  known  to  sit  down  after 
perusing  it,  and  write  off  letters  to  tiieir  friends,  not  about  business, 
but  out  of  their  fulness  of  hearty  and  to  wish  ol<l  ac(|uaintances  a 
happy  Christmas.  Hatl  the  l)ook  appeare<l  a  fortnight  earlier,  all 
the  prize  cattle  wotild  have  been  gobble<l  up  in  pure  love  and  friend- 
ship, Epping  denuded  of  sausages,  and  not  a  turkey  left  in  Norfolk. 
His  Royal  Highness's  fat  stot»k  would  have  fetcheil  unheanl-of 
prices,  and' Alderman  Bannister  would  have  been  tirwl  of  slaying. 
But  there  is  a  Christmas  for  1 844,  too ;  the  book  will  be  as  early 
then  as  now,  and  so  let  speculators  look  ont 
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As  far  Terr  Tim,  there  ii  &  certain  puMge  in  the  book  rq^id- 
ing  thst  joaag  imtlenMB,  aboat  which  ft  man  should  hanlly  TenUm 
to  speak  in  print  or  in  public,  any  moie  than  he  would  of  any  othor 
effectiona  of  kia  prirate  heait.  Then  ia  not  a  reader  in  F-iglaTwl 
hut  that  Unle  cnatorc  will  be  a  bond  at  aaiou  between  the  author 
and  him ;  and  he  will  say  of  Chsrtea  Dickena,  aa  the  woman  jnrt 
■ow,  "GoDBLna  rim!'  What  a  feeling  is  thia  fiv  a  writer  to  ba 
aUa  to  iaqiii^  and  what  a  leward  to  re^  I 


MAT  GAMBOLS:  OR,  TITMABSH  IN  TEE 
PICTURE  OALLERIES 


THK  readeiB  of  this  misuJlanj  *  may,  perliaiM,  have  renurked 
thu  aJwaTs,  at  the  Haj  muod  and  tbe  period  of  tb« 
eihiliitiouH,  uur  ettcentric  coireapoDdeut  Titm&rBlj  aeeiiui  to 
be  seued  with  a  dtiuble  fit  of  eccentricity,  and  tu  break  out  into 
sucli  riolept  fantastiial  emboli*  a«  might  cuuae  lut  to  lie  aianued 
did  we  nut  know  tiim  to  he  harmleM,  and  induce  us  to  doubt  of 
bis  reason  hut  th&t  the  fit  it  genendly  Irief,  and  paHMH  ctff  after 
the  first  exrjt«metit  iKuuiioued  by  vinitio^^  the  picture  ^Ilrriev.  It 
was  in  on«  of  these  fits,  aome  years  since,  that  be  anuoiiuctid  iD 
this  Magazine  his  own  suicide,  which  we  know  to  be  alaurd,  fur 
be  baa  drawn  many  hundred  ^iueua  fnin  ua  Huce '— ou  tbe 
aanie  occaaioo  he  deitcrilied  liis  debts  and  nojuuni  «t  a  retqwctable 
hotel,  in  which  it  Kcnie  be  bus  never  set  bis  foot  But  tbeirc 
hallucinations  pass  away  with  llay,  and  next  montii  he  will, 
DO  doubt,  he  calmer,  or,  at  least,  not  more  alMird  than  ustial. 
Some  divppointmentB  occurriue  to  biniaelf,  and  tbe  refiisal  of 
his  grat  picture  of  "  Helio^Wlus "  ill  the  year  1803  (which 
caused  his  retirement  from  practice  as  a  faiinler),  may  aououut 
for  hia  extreue  bitterness  against  some  of  the  chief  artiata  in 
ty>  or  any  other  school  or  country.  Thus  we  have  him  in 
these  i«sefl  ahusiii^  li«i^uiel;  iu  tbe  very  last  mimth  be  Ml 
fool  of  Kulieng,  and  iu  tlte  present  paper  be  actually  pooh- 
poohs  Sir  Murtiu  Siiee  and  some  of  tlie  Koyu]  Academy.  Tliia 
is  ttju  much.  "Cielum  ipsuni,"  an  Homce  says,  "petimua  stul- 
titia."  But  we  will  <juote  no  more  tbe  weU-kuown  words  «f  the 
EfMcnreau  herd. 

We  only  add  that  we  do  not  fed  in  tbe  leMt  bound  by  any 
one  of  the  cqiiniuUB  here  brought  forward,  from  moat  of  which, 
except  where  the  writer  contradicts  himself  and  ao  asTca  na  ths 
tnniMe,  we  curdially  diweut ;  and  periiaps  the  reader  had  beat  paii 
Ml  to  the  nert  article,  ouiittiug  all  yenxtal  cf  thi^  aaeptiBg,  vl 
CoHiB^  tbe  editorial  notice  erf' — O.  Y. 

■  /Vtt«r'(  Mmgmun. 
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J&CK  S-mWa  Castle,  RuntrsAB :  Jtey  & 

Thh  is  wntt«a  in  t)ie  mi<ii4  of  a  gtmenl  daubtion  and  di* 
ri>nra;^iDeiil  qf  th«  tiooeit  [•Rutid-ioeia  who  dwell  in  the  ding? 
fiiHt-Oiior)  tirnit  Mi>ltil^acx  H<Hpital  itm)  Sohu.  The  tong-liaiRd 
miM  are  teario:;  thrir  lanky  kick.'* :  ike  Telret-eoated  bods  of  genins 
arc  plUD^I  in  ilnifuir ;  the  law  iuu  urlered  the  suppiewiuo  tA 
Art-Caion'*,  an-I  die  wheel  of  Fortiioe  has  suildenlj  and  cniril; 
b^n  maile  to  4tiiii-l  ttilL  When  tlie  dnaiUtd  news  rame  that  the 
kinillf  harTnI«9U  Art-Iotterr  icua  to  )ie  jnit  an  eiul  to,  altbnu^ 
iJerbj-lottf-ries  are  .uivertu'eit  in  ererr  zin-ahuii  in  Lomlon,  and 
errrr  niHUn  in  the  City  may  einiUe  at  hi;  leisure,  the  men  of  the 
linBth  ami  pctlrtte  eiMirokei]  a  tiimultiioii*  poeetin^,  where,  ani)d«t 
tear*,  Hhrieks,  and  wrath,  the  erueltr  of  their  atae  was  lielnteiL 
Wyue  of  WaterfonI  ralcniy  |>resi'Ie>l  orer  the  stonily  blailder- 
si|ueezera,  the  inaulte>l  wieldere  of  the  knife  and  mauldtiek.  Wyse 
mothul  their  aner?"  Riiirita  with  w»pIb  of  wiwiom  and  hope.  He 
atnnil  lip  in  tlie  lUMembly  of  the  legislators  of  the  land  anil  pranted 
out  their  wron^.  The  painters'  friend,  the  kind  dd  Lnosdowne^ 
lifted  up  his  cnnlial  voire  amon^  the  peers  of  Eni^land,  au<l  asked 
for  protection  for  the  children  of  Raphael  and  Apellca.  Nn  ooe 
Rai<l  nay.  All  pitied  the  niisfortune  of  the  paintere ;  even  Lord 
Bniugham  wa^  ntilled  into  cotopaasiuD,  and  the  roiee  of  Vaux  was 
only  heard  in  snhe. 

These  are  days  of  ilarkneaa,  but  there  is  hope  in  the  vista ;  tfas 
lottery -sutMcriptiou  lies  in  limbii,  but  it  shall  be  released  therefrom 
and  fiourish,  ciulieroiitly  reviTiGe<l,  in  future  years.  Had  the  niin 
been  cunsummatcl,  this  hand  ehould  have  withered  nitber  than 
have  attempteil  to  inscribe  jokes  eonceming  it.  No,  Frater  is 
the  artists'  fricml,  their  mild  [larent.  ^Miilc  his  Royal  Hi^'hueas 
Prince  AllNTt  ilinea  with  the  AcadeiniciaDS,  the  rest  of  piuntei^ 
less  fortunate,  are  patroniseil  by  lier  Majesty  Reuisa. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  the  Art-Union  acciilent,  there  is  hope  for  the 
painters.  Sir  Martin  Archer  Sliee  tliinks  that  the  Prinee's  con- 
descetiriion  in  iliuiiig  with  the  Aeailomy  will  do  incalculable  benefit 
til  the  art.  Henceforth  its  position  is  assured  in  the  world.  Tliia 
august  patronage,  the  Pri<sidoiit  siiys,  evincing  the  sympathy  of  the 
hit,'her  classes,  must  awaken  the  iuterest  of  the  low :  anil  the  public 
(the  ignorant  rojfiics !)  will  thus  learn  to  appreciate  what  they 
have  not  carwl  for  hithertn.  Interested !  Of  course  they  will  bt 
0  Academicians !  ask  the  pubtiu  to  dinner,  and  yon  wiU  see  how 
much  intereste*!  they  will  be.  We  are  authorised  to  state  that 
next  year  any  r)crson  who  will  send  in  his  name  will  have  a  cover 
provi(le<I;  Trafalgar  Square  ia  to  be  awued  in,  plates  aro  to  be  laid 
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for  250,000,  one  of  the  new  Kisins  is  to  be  fille<l  with  turtle  and 
the  other  with  cold  punch.  The  President  and  the  /lite  are  to  sit 
upon  Nelson's  pillar,  while  rows  of  benches,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
Union  Club,  Northumberland  House,  and  Saint  Martin's  Church, 
will  accommodate  the  vulgar.  Mr.  Toole  is  to  have  a  speaking- 
trumpet;  and  a  twenty-four-pounder  to  be  discharged  at  each 
toast. 

There  are  other  symptoms  of  awakening  interest  in  the  public 
mind.  The  readers  of  newspapers  will  remark  this  year  that  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  have  devoted  an  unusually  large  space  and 
print  to  reviews  of  the  fine  arts.  They  have  been  employing  critics 
who,  though  they  contradict  each  other  a  good  deal,  are  yet  evi- 
dently better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  critics  of  old  used 
to  be,  when  gentlemen  of  the  profession  were  instnictcd  to  report 
on  a  fire,  or  an  Old  Bailey  trial,  or  a  Greek  play,  or  an  opera,  or  a 
boxing-match,  or  a  picture  gallery,  as  their  turn  came.  Head  now 
the  Timen,  the  Chronicle^  the  Post  (esi)ccially  the  Post^  of  which 
the  painting  critiques  have  been  very  good),  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  critic  knows  his  business,  and  from  the  length  of  his 
articles  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  public  is  interested  in 
knowing  what  he  has  to  say.  This  is  all,  prol»ably,  from  the 
Prince  having  dined  at  the  Academy.  Tlie  nation  did  not  care  for 
pictures  until  then, — until  the  nobility  taught  us ;  gracious  nobility ! 
Above  aU,  what  a  compliment  to  the  public  ! 

A»  one  looks  round  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  one 
cannot  but  deplore  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have  been 
speculating  upon  the  Art-Unions ;  and  yet  in  the  act  of  grief  thei-e 
is  a  lurking  satisfaction.  The  poor  fellows  can't  sell  their  pieces ; 
that  is  a  pity.  But  why  did  the  poor  fellows  paint  such  fiddle- 
faddle  pictures  ]  They  catered  for  the  bovrgems,  the  sly  rogues ! 
They  know  honest  John  Bulls  taste,  and  simple  admiration  of 
namby-pamby,  and  so  they  supplied  him  with  an  article  that  was 
just  likely  to  suit  him.  In  like  manner  savages  arc  supplie<l  with 
glass  beads;  children  are  accommodate<l  with  toys  and  trash,  by 
dexterous  speculators  who  know  their  market.  Well,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  painting  speculators  have  hnd  a  stop  put  to  their  little 
venture,  and  tiiat  the  ugly  law  against  lotteries  has  stepped  in 
and  seized  upon  the  twelve  thousand  pounds,  which  waa  to  furnish 
many  a  hungry  British  Raphael  with  a  coat  and  a  beefsteak. 
Many  a  Mrs.  Raphael,  who  was  looking  out  for  a  new  dress,  or  a 
trip  to  Margate  or  Boulogne  for  the  summer,  must  forego  the 
pleasure,  and  remain  in  dingy  Newman  Street.  Many  little  ones 
will  go  back  to  Tumham  Green  academies  and  not  carry  the  amount 
of  last  half-year's  biU  in  the  trunk;  many  a  landlord  will  bully 
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bas  forgotten  that  yesterday  he  ate  his  split-peas  with  too  much 
gormandise ;"  or,  "This  morning  he  did  indecently  rejoice  over 
his  water-gruel,"  or  wliat  not — these  real  Christians  were  called 
upon  to  inform,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  to  be  informers  over 
each  other ;  and,  the  information  being  given,  the  brother  informed 
against  thanked  his  brother  the  informer,  and  laid  himself  down  on 
the  desk,  and  was  flagellated  with  gratitude.  Sweet  friends !  be 
you  like  the  Cistercians !  Brother  Michael  Angelo  is  going  to 
inform  against  you.  Get  ready  your  garments  and  prepare  for 
flagellation.  Brother  Michael  Angelo  is  about  to  lay  on  and 
spare  not 

Brother  Michael  lifts  up  his  Yoice  against  the  young  painters 
ooUectively  in  the  first  place,  afterwards  individually,  when  he  will 
■Ibo  take  leave  to  tickle  them  with  the  wholesome  stripes  of  the 
flagellum.  In  the  first  place,  then  (and  my  heart  is  so  tender  that, 
rather  than  begin  the  operation,  I  have  been  beating  about  the 
bush  for  more  than  a  page,  of  which  page  the  reader  is  cordially 
requested  to  omit  the  perusal,  as  it  is  not  the  least  to  the  purpose), 
I  say  that  the  young  painters  of  England,  whose  uprise  this 
Magazine  and  this  critic  were  the  first  to  hail,  asserting  loudly  their 
Buperiority  over  the  pompous  old  sham  classical  big-wigs  of  the 
Academy — the  young  painters  of  England  are  not  doing  their  duty. 
They  are  going  backwards,  or  rather,  they  are  flinging  themselves 
under  the  wheels  of  that  great  golden  Juggernaut  of  an  Art-Union. 
The  thought  of  the  money  is  leading  them  astray ;  they  are  poets 
DO  longer,  but  money-hunters.  They  paint  down  to  the  level  of 
the  public  intelligence,  rather  than  seek  to  elevate  the  public  to 
theuL  Why  do  these  great  geniuses  fail  in  their  duty  of  instruc- 
tion t  Why,  knowing  better  things,  do  they  serve  out  such  awful 
twaddle  as  we  have  from  them  t  Alas !  it  is  not  for  art  they  paint, 
but  for  the  Art-Union. 

The  first  dear  brother  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  request  to 
get  ready  for  operation  is  brother  Charles  Landseer.  Brother 
Charles  has  sinned.  He  has  grievously  sinned.  And  we  will 
begin  with  this  miserable  sinner,  and  administer  to  him  admonition 
in  a  friendly,  though  most  fierce  and  cutting,  manner. 

The  subject  of  brother  Charles  Landseer's  crime  is  this.  The 
sinner  has  said  to  himself,  "The  British  public  likes  domestic 
pieces.  They  will  have  nothing  but  domestic  pieces.  I  will 
give  them  one,  and  of  a  new  sort.  Suppose  I  paint  a  picture 
that  must  make  a  hit.  My  picture  will  have  every  sort  of 
interest  It  shall  interest  the  religious  public;  it  shall  interoFt 
the  domestic  public ;  it  shall  interest  the  amateur  for  the  clever 
nesa  of  its  painting;  it  shall  interest  little  boys  and  girls^  for  I 


"vll  umiiUua  III  '9iii  'il'  uiimuu.  'amria.  numiuiv:^ -irirpai^it^  lal 
nrvBiuim  r  -tuiil  .ncprRic  «>ui]iui9inii  yoiiu;  'luilHa,  d:r  I  will  bfci 
■•am  Til  larat  t  -in^rrr  .irOit  'Tiiifautlu  tbr  :iium.  E  vJI  eiIb!  du  tnva 
br  miriL  Ln  t  TunL '  ITiu  Is  nriiic  U  •imcavn  -wja  piiwing  ia 
bfnrJinr 'JuutM  LuuUienri  -uuiid  .«iid  irdiai  iie  imiiL-iiCv^d  lAd  ^»- 

S^oii  mil  'iiH  iuoiii'  ''T1C1  jiiiiui  flunk'intaiDi.  jiiiiiiic  efaIUrB^ 
Wfrr  iw^dv  asinafli'i  im  wanm  in  ;iiu  jric,  jnil  .1  pun-bjie  m 
itnnutttr'iiic  >f  *:ui;ii. 'inn  'ii'  tiiu  .«iiiii  is  liHitdni;  u  cit«  nnw  p^urful 
wuMis.  ITu!  fluiuuiiut  -oiD'ni  am  liiu^  RpuMmrr  if  dM  E&  ot  the 
(niHii,  -uiiL  am  '(i>r'<  iiiw  jun:  dii<T!i  m  Trdi  jn  iilrrii-bnBcfa  lail 
mnctni  ill  ::iH  'miiidii]  it'iin»iic  3iit  <iuii[:!itcn 'i^  S^Hih.;  the  paniurb 
ami  liiB  :i^Rii  niirsuir  mv  iidauir  up  tliuir  THDenihle  ^5%a  in  thankfol- 
onvi ;.  chir  ''Jiuitmn  -iraniL  jmiiiut.  tint  pmi^it&l.  iKbuorer  and  the 
lUMvn  liLinCiiimuL  ••ofn.  asiaf-r'jnf  iu»  tltvimuo.  afts'  his  Suhijo.    Tlte 


TVtr,  Eiii!^  pv-Gini  ia  >li9Nnhe<l  pizDiutntaRj  aaii  m  the  bert  of 
laiuiuupt.  X<)«r  be  hh  prH:itnl  Cii  e^jJiiina  dut  P^QT  critiAOr  uhI 
l»  >»•  whiLi  ct:t  '-Luum  iu~.  W^H^  tin:  jxk  m  »  ;a*a.t  cabjnrt.  TIm 
hv4bir7  fr<»»  whii-li  «-t  Iiat«  otir  ji^touuE  ^  ii,  (pub  »  pKt  sanij 
'I'nnunih  a  r>^-!T>Hic  trsiSmtMit ;  »  tbi-b'iuiEh.  pwing  Chwu  tbe  liedk 
r/  »  fTinrimtii'^  Duif  (n^At  il  f\mli:i.rly,  but  an  «>lacalctl  artiat 
nnE(ht  iHTCRly  t,>  ap^U'-u  •rb-b  1  th^me  iriEli  re«p>xt.  Tbe  point 
Ws  M  Mil?  TiTL^l  yr^thMiiallf.  Ai  a  nucLer  of  (lu/^;  tiiea  {ami 
tbe  pmwnt  hrirnKIe  wKur  bas  nii  biuiiuas  t<>  speak  on  aur  other), 
imi^h  »  nwutiwr  iif  treatioz  tiie  fut<i«<4  ti  ccriAinlj'  KtKvheiuild& 
Thfl  ftrk  in  vn\:piifinl  h«re  aoJ  Rilumi  to  the  prnpoitions  of  a 
Cabuii  KtnuriM'.  The  ptuHcn^'en  arc  tvjoina^ :  the;  are  gUd  to  get 
aw»7.  Thirif  Jiv«  aninial*  arc  about  them  n*  more  nor  lt»a  aublima 
llinn  m  inanr  rattle  or  h'>rs«  m  luoee  boxes.  The  porrota  perrheil 
im  (he  ii'iiiii  fnniltir  hare  ai  little  aitmifiratimi  as  a  set  of  Initls  Ib 
a  1111,'a  at  the  ZiwAiK^ml  Ganlens ;  the  Terr  dove  becomes  neither 
riiom  HIT  jfwi  tiLin  the  }>fl  of  the  pretty  girl  repreaented  in  the 
f'lritri:  of  tlic  pii-tiirc  All  the  i^natness  of  the  subject  is  lost ;  nnil, 
I'littliiK  tin:  hi«toriral  nature  of  the  personages  out  of  the  question, 
tlwy  luife  little  more  interest  than  a  group  of  anj  cnii|;iaiita  in  tlic 
tiotil  fif  a  iiiii[>,  who  iDiise  anil  rally  at  the  sound  of  "  Land  ho ! " 

Wliy,  If  all  gmit  tlicmes  of  iioetry  ani  to  be  treated  in  this 
Way,  the  art  would  be  cony.  We  might  hsTo  Hector  sharing 
biinwir  liefore  gniiiR  out  to  ligLt  Achilles,  as,  uudoubtedly,  the 
Tntiiin  lifn>  iliil ;  I'rinm  in  a  (^tCi>n  niifhtcap  asleep  in  a  four-poater 
ijii  tliA  til^ht  of  the  aoi^k  of  Tro^,  Iltcuba,  of  course^  by  his  udc^ 
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with  curl-papere,  and  her  lottr  de  tcte  on  the  toilet-glass.  We 
might  have  Dido's  maid  coming  after  her  mistress  in  the  shower 
with  pattens  and  an  umbrella;  or  CleoiMitra's  page  guttling  the 
figs  in  the  basket  which  had  brought  the  asp  that  killed  the 
mistress  of  Antony.  Absunl  trivialities,  or  pretty  trivialities,  are 
nothing  to  the  question  ;  those  I  have  adduce<i  here  arc  absurd, 
bat  they  are  just  as  p<x^tiral  as  prettiness,  not  a  whit  less  degnuling 
mud  commonphicc.  No  painter  has  a  rigiit  to  treat  great  historical 
subjects  in  such  a  fashion  ;  and  though  the  public  are  sure  to 
admire,  and  young  lailies,  in  raptures,  look  on  at  the  darling  of  a 
dove,  ami  little  boys  in  delight  cry,  "Look,  papa,  at  the  parro- 
quets  ! " — "  I^w,  ma,  what  big  tnmks  the  elephants  have  ! "  it  yet 
behoves  the  critic  to  say  this  is  an  unpf>etical  i)iece,  and  severely 
to  reprehend  the  unhappy  poqwtrator  thereof. 

I  know  brother  Charles  will  ap|K?al.  I  know  it  will  be  i)leade<l 
in  his  favour  that  the  picture  is  capitally  painted,  some  of  the 
figures  very  i)rctty ;  two,  that  of  the  old  woman  and  the  b<»y 
looking  out,  quite  grand  in  drawing  and  colour;  the  picture 
charming  for  its  silvery  tone  and  agrccai>lc  i>leasantry  of  colour. 
All  this  is  tnie.  But  he  has  sinned,  he  has  greatly  sinned;  let 
him  acknowlwlge  his  fault  in  the  presence  of  the  chapter,  and 
receive  the  customary  and  wholesome  reward  thereof. 

Frater  Rc^lgrave  is  the  next  malefactor  whose  sins  deserve  a 
reprobation.  In  the  n:iniby-i>amby  line  his  errors  are  very  sad. 
Has  he  not  been  alrejidy  wame<l  in  this  very  miscellany  of  his 
propensity  to  small  wntiment]  Has  he  correcte<l  himself  of  that 
grievous  tendency  ?  No :  his  weakness  grows  more  and  more  upiin 
him,  and  he  is  now  more  sinftd  than  ever.  One  of  his  pictures  is 
taken  from  the  mnst  startling  lyric  in  our  language,  the  "Song  of 
the  Shirt,"  a  song  as  bitter  and  manly  as  it  is  extpiisitely  soft  and 
tender,  a  sr^ng  of  which  tlie  humour  draws  tears.* 

Mr.  Rc«l;n^ve  has  illustnitctl  evcr>thing  except  the  humour,  the 
manliness,  and  the  bitteniess  of  the  sj>nir.  He  has  only  depicte<l  the 
tender  goo<l-nature<i  part  of  it.  It  Is  imiMissible  to  quarrel  with 
the  philanthropy  of  tlie  j)ainter.  His  shirt -maker  sits  by  her  little 
neat  be<l,  work,  working  away.  You  may  sec  how  late  it  is,  for 
the  candle  is  nearly  burnt  out,  the  clock  (c:ipital  poetic  notion  !) 
Bays  what  o'clock  it  is,  the  grey-6treake<l  dawn  is  rising  over  the 
opposite  house  seen  through  the  cheerless  casc^ment,  and  where 
(from  a  light  which  it  has  in  its  window)  you  may  imagine  that 
another  poor  shirt  maker  is  toiling  too.    The  one  before  us  is  pretty, 

*  How  is  it  that  iiuno  of  the  ()a]>eni  Lavo  notirc<l  tho  astoninhing  poem  bj 
Mr.  Hood  in  the  May  number  of  bU  magazine,  to  which  our  kuiguage  contains 
nopanUalf— M.  A.T. 
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pak,  and  wan ;  she  turns  up  the  whites  of  her  fine  fi^igned  ejes  to 
the  little  ceiling.  She  is  ill,  as  the  artist  has  shown  us  by  a  fine 
stroke  of  genius — a  parcel  of  medicine-bottles  on  the  mantelp^oe  I 
The  picture  b  carefully  and  cleverly  painted — extremely  popular — 
gaxed  at  with  Tust  interest  by  most  spectators.  Is  it,  howeYer,  a 
poetical  subject  t  Yes,  Hood  has  shown  that  it  can  be  made  one, 
but  by  surprising  turns  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  strange, 
terrible,  unexpected  lights  of  humour  which  he  has  flung  upon  it 
And,  to  '*  trump  "  this  tremendous  card,  Mr.  Redgrave  gives  us  this 
picture ;  his  points  being  the  clock,  which  tells  the  time  of  day,  the 
yials  which  show  the  poor  girl  takes  physic,  and  such  other  vast 
labours  of  intellect ! 

Mr.  Redgrave's  other  picture,  the  **  Marriage  Morning,**  is  abo 
inspired  by  that  milk-and-water  of  human  kindness,  the  flaTour  of 
which  is  so  insipid  to  the  roast-beef  intellect.  This  is  a  scene  of 
a  marriage  morning ;  the  bride  is  tiiking  leave  of  her  mamma  tSUx 
the  ceremony,  and  that  amiable  lady,  reclining  in  an  easy-chair,  is 
invoking  benedictions  u|)on  the  parting  couple,  and  has  a  hand  of 
her  daughter  and  her  son-in-law  clasped  in  each  of  hersw  She 
is  smiling  sadly,  restraining  her  natural  sorrow,  which  will  break 
out  so  soon  as  the  post-chaise  you  see  through  the  window,  and 
on  which  the  footman  is  piling  the  nuptial  luggage,  shall  have 
driven  off  to  Salt  Hill,  or  Rose  Cottage,  Richmond,  which  I  reoom- 
meud.  The  bride's  father,  a  venerable  bald-headed  gentleman,  with 
a  most  benignant,  though  slow-coachish  look,  is  trying  to  eooaole 
poor  Anna  Maria,  the  unmarried  sister,  who  is  losing  the  companion 
of  her  youth.  Never  mind,  Anna  Maria,  my  dear,  yoiu*  turn  will 
come  too ;  there  is  a  young  gentleman  making  a  speech  in  the 
parlour  to  tlie  health  of  the  new-married  pair,  who,  I  lay  a  wager, 
will  be  struck  by  your  fine  eyes,  and  be  for  serving  you  as  your 
sister  has  been  treated.  This  small  fiible  is  worked  out  with  great 
care  in  a  picture  in  which  there  is  much  clever  and  conscientioas 
painting,  from  which,  however,  I  must  confess  I  derive  little  pleasure. 
The  sentiment  and  colour  of  the  picture  somehow  coincide ;  the  eye 
rests  upon  a  variety  of  neat  tints  of  pale  drab,  pale  green,  pale 
brown,  pale  puce  colour,  of  a  sickly  warmth,  not  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  The  dravring  is  feeble,  the  expression  of  the  fiices  pretty,  but 
lackadaisical  The  penance  I  would  order  Mr.  Redgrave  should  be 
a  pint  of  port- wine  to  be  takeu  daily,  and  a  devilled  kidney  every 
morning  for  breakfast  before  beginning  to  paint 

A  little  of  the  devil,  too,  would  do  Mr.  Frank  Stone  no  harm. 
He,  too,  is  growing  dangerously  sentimental.  His  picture,  with  a 
quotation  from  Horace,  "  Maecenas  atavis  eilite  regibus,"  represents 
a  sort  of  game  of  tender  cross-purposes,  very  difficult  to  describe  in 
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print.    Suppose  two  lads,  Jocky  and  Tommy,  and  two  lasses,  Jenny 
snd  Jesauny.     They  are  placed  thus  : — 


Now  Jocky  is  making  love  to  Jenny  in  an  easy  off-hand  sort  of 
wmy,  and  though,  or,  perhaps,  btcaute  he  doesn't  care  for  her  much, 
is  evidently  delighting  the  young  woman.  She  looks  round,  with 
»  pleased  smile  on  her  fresh  plump  cheeks,  mid  turns  slightly  to- 
wards heaven  a  sweet  little  retroutti  nose,  and  twiddles  her  fingeis 
(moat  exquisitely  these  hiinJs  are  drawn  and  painted,  by  the  way) 
in  the  most  contented  way.  But,  ah  !  how  little  does  she  heed 
Tommy,  who,  standing  behind  Jo<:ky,  rerliiiing  against  a  porch,  is 
looking  and  longing  for  this  light  hearted  Jenny !  And,  oh  I  why 
Aoe»  Tommy  cast  such  sheep's  eyes  upon  Jenny,  when  by  her  side 
aiU  Jetmmy,  the  tender  and  romantic,  the  dark-eyed  and  nveiH 
luuted  being,  whose  treasures  of  affection  are  flung  at  heedless 
Tommy's  feett  All  the  world  is  interested  in  Jessany ;  her  &ce 
b  beautiful,  her  look  of  desiuiring  love  is  so  exquisitely  tender, 
that  it  touches  every  spcctatiir ;  and  the  ladies  arc  unanimous  in 
wondering  bow  Tommy  can  throw  himself  away  upon  tbatsimpering 
Jenny,  when  such  a  superior  creature  as  Jessamy  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  But  such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  Tommy  will 
marry,  simply  because  everybody  tells  him  not. 

Thus  far  for  the  sentiment  of  the  picture.  The  details  are  very 
good ;  there  is  too  much  stippling  and  show  of  finish,  perhaps,  in 
the  handling,  and  the  jiainting  might  have  been  more  substantial 
and  lost  nothing.  But  the  colour  is  good,  tlie  group  very  well 
composed,  and  the  variety  of  rxi>refision  excellent.  There  is  great 
pMsaiMi,  as  well  as  charming  delicacy,  in  the  disappointed  maiden's 
bet;  much  fine  apprccintion  of  character  in  the  easy  smiling 
triumph  of  the  rival ;  and,  although  this  sentence  was  commenced 
with  the  express  ile'terini nation  of  rating  Mr,  Stone  soundly,  lo !  it 
is  finished  without  a  woni  of  blame.  Well,  let's  vent  our  anger  on 
the  dof^  That  i*  very  bod,  and  seems  to  have  no  more  bonn  than 
an  apple^mpling.  It  is  only  berause  the  artist  has  been  painting 
disappiwited  lovers  a  great  deal  of  late,  that  one  is  disposed  to 
gnimUc^  not  at  the  work,  but  at  the  want  of  variety  of  subject. 

As  a  sentimental  picture,  the  beet  and  truest,  to  my  taste,  is 
that  by  Hr.  Webster,  the  "  Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mia.  WchsUr," 
fainted  to  celebrate  their  fiftieth  wedding-day.    Such  a  chonnias 
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old  couple  were  never  seen.  There  is  delightful  grace,  sentiinenti 
aud  purity  in  these  two  gentle  kimily  heads ;  much  more  sentiment 
and  grace  than  even  in  Mr.  Eastlake^s  **  Heloise/'  a  face  whicli  the 
artist  has  painted  over  amd  over  again ;  a  beautiful  woman,  but 
tiresome,  uneartlily,  unsultstantial,  and  no  more  like  Heloise  than 
like  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the  late  Mr.  Pope's  epistle  be 
cirre.^t,  Eloisa  was  a  most  unmisttikable  woman  ;  this  is  a  sub- 
stiinceless,  passionless,  solemn,  mystical  a])parition ;  but  I  doubt  if 
a  wo  nan  be  not  the  m^re  poetical  being  of  the  two. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  sentimental  pictures,  Monsieur  Dela- 
roche's  great  "  Holy  Family "  must  be  mentioned  here ;  and,  if 
there  is  reason  to  ({Uiirrel  with  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  English 
sentiment,  in  truth  it  appears  that  the  French  are  not  much  better 
provided  with  the  high  poetical  quality.  This  ]>icture  has  all  the 
outside  of  poetry,  all  the  costume  of  religion,  all  the  prettinoss 
and  primness  of  the  new  Oerman  dandy*pietistical  8ch<X)l  It  is 
an  agreeable  cmip)und  of  Correggio  and  Raphael,  \(ith  a  stn>ng 
dash  of  Overbeck ;  it  is  painted  as  clean  and  pretty  as  a  tulip  on 
a  dessert-plate,  the  lines  made  out  so  neatly  that  none  can  mistake 
them ;  the  drawing  good,  the  female  face  as  pretty  and  demure 
as  can  be,  her  drapery  of  spotless  blue,  and  the  man's  of  approved 
red,  the  infant  as  pink  as  strawberries  and  cream,  every  leaf  of  the 
tree  sweetly  drawn,  and  the  trunk  of  the  most  delicate  dove-coloured 
grey.  All  these  merits  the  picture  has ;  it  is  a  well-appointed 
picture.  But  is  that  all  ?  Is  that  enough  to  make  a  poet  ?  There 
are  lines  in  the  Oxford  prize  poems  that  are  smooth  as  Pope's :  and 
it  is  notorious  that,  for  colouring,  there  is  no  painting  like  the 
Chinese.  But  I  hope  the  French  artists  have  better  men  spring- 
ing up  among  them  than  the  President  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome. 

Biard,  the  Hogarthian  painter,  whose  slave-trade  picture  was 
80  noble,  has  sent  us  a  couple  of  pieces,  which  both,  in  their  way, 
<leserve  merit.  The  one  is  an  Arabian  caravan  moving  over  a 
brickdust-coloured  desert,  under  a  red  arid  sky.  The  picture  is 
lifelike,  and  so  far  poetical  that  it  seems  to  tell  the  tnith.  Then 
there  is  a  steamboat  disaster,  with  every  variety  of  sea-sickness, 
laugliably  painted.  Shuddering  soldiery,  sprawling  dandies,  English* 
men,  Savoyards,  guitars,  lovers,  monkeys, — a  dreadful  confusion 
of  qualmish  people,  whose  agonies  will  put  the  most  misanthropic 
observer  into  good-humour.  Biard's  "Havre  Packet"  is  much 
more  praiseworthy  in  my  mind  than  Delaroche's  "  Holy  Family  " ; 
for  I  deny  the  merit  of  failing  greatly  in  pictures — the  great 
merit  is  to  succe«Ml.  There  is  no  greater  error,  surely,  than  that 
received  dictum  of  the  ambitious,  to  aim  at  high  things ;  it  is  best 
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to  do  what  you  mean  to  do;  better  to  kill  a  crow  than  to  miss 
an  eagle. 

Ab  the  French  artistA  are  sending  in  their  works  from  acroes 
the  water,  why,  for  the  honour  of  England,  will  not  f c  nie  of  our 
painters  let  the  Parisians  know  that  here,  Um),  arc  mm  whoFe 
genius  is  worthy  of  appreciation  1  Thry  may  he  the  1  est  draughts- 
men  in  the  world,  but  they  have  no  draughtisman  like  Marline,  they 
hare  no  colourist  like  Etty,  they  have  no  jminter  like  Mulready, 
above  all,  whose  name  I  beg  the  printer  to  place  in  the  largcFt 
capitals,  and  to  surround  with  a  wreath  of  laurels.  Mr.  Mulready 
was  crowne<l  in  this  Magazine  once  before.  Here  again  he  is  pn^ 
claimed.  It  lix»ks  like  extravagance,  or  flattery,  for  the  blushing 
critic  to  tell  his  real  mind  alxmt  the  "  Wliistonian  Controversy." 

And  yet,  as  the  truth  nuist  lie  toM,  why  not  Fay  it  now  at 
on<!et  I  lielicve  this  to  Ik;  f>nc  of  the  finest  cidiinct  pictures  in  the 
worhL  It  seems  to  me  to  jkism'sk  an  assemblage  of  excellences  fo 
rare,  t«>  be  in  drawing  so  afhiiirable,  in  exprcshion  ko  fine,  in  finish 
so  exquisite,  in  com|M>sition  s(»  lM>autifu1,  in  liumoiir  ami  lieauty  of 
expression  so  delightful,  that  I  can't  but  a^k  where  is  a  gofnl  picture 
if  this  lie  not  one?  And,  in  enumerating  all  the  above  perfections, 
I  find  I  have  forgotten  the  greatest  of  all,  the  colour ;  it  is  quite 
original  this, — brilliant,  rich,  astonishingly  luminors,  and  inteuFe. 
The  pictures  of  Van  Eyck  are  not  more  brilliant  in  t(»ne  thr.n  this 
magnificent  combination  of  blazing  rctis,  browns,  and  pur])hs.  I 
know  of  no  scheme  of  cohnir  like  it,  ami  heartily  trust  that  tin:e 
will  preserve  it ;  when  this  little  picture,  ami  some  of  its  fellows, 
will  lie  jHircliased  as  ea;rerly  as  a  Hemlinck  or  a  Geranl  Douw  is 
bought  nowa^lays.  If  Mr.  Mulrejuly  has  a  mind  to  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he  has  but  to  send  this  picture  to 
Paris  next  year,  an«i,  with  the  n -con)  men*  hit  ion  ofFranrr^x  Magazine, 
the  affair  is  settled.  Meanwhile  it  is  j)l(>aHant  to  know  that  the 
artist  (although  his  work  will  fctrh  ten  times  as  much  money  a 
hundred  years  hence)  has  not  been  ill  rewarde<l,  as  times  go,  for  his 
trouble  and  genius. 

We  have  another  great  and  original  colourist  among  us,  as 
luscious  as  RuWns,  as  rich  almost  as  Titian,  Mr.  Etty ;  and  ever>' 
year  the  exhibiti(»n  sparkles  with  magnificent  little  canvases,  the 
works  of  this  indefatigable  strenuous  adminT  of  nide  Beauty.  The 
form  is  not  quite  so  sublime  as  the  colour  in  this  artist's  imintings  ; 
the  female  fiinire  is  often  mther  too  expansively  treatecl,  it  swells 
here  and  there  to  the  pn»jM)rtion8  of  the  Caffrarian,  rather  than 
the  Medicean,  Venus ;  but,  in  colour,  little  can  l)e  conceivwl  that 
is  more  voluptuously  beautiful.  This  year  introduces  to  us  one  of 
the  artist's  noblest  compositions,  a  classical  and  pictorial  orgy^  as  it 
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weiT,— A  toagniftcent  viiuon  of  rich  coloun  and  beautifii]  ibnni^ — a 
gnin«l  fe««t  of  iieiiKual  jioetry.  The  Tenes  from  "  ComiH^*  viiick 
iba  paiuter  boa  taken  to  illiiatrate,  have  the 


"  AU  amidst  the  gardeoi  fair 
Of  Iletperuji  and  his  daui^hteri  tlirM^ 
That  ving  about  the  trolden  tree. 
Along  the  criji{>ed  Mliades  and  bow«r^ 
Koralii  tha  Hpruce  and  jocond  epriq^ 
BedH  of  hyadntbii  and  roMi, 
Whoro  youny  A<loniB  oft  repoaei^ 
Waiing  woll  of  hin  doep  wound. 
In  RluniUir  xoft  and  on  the  ground 
Hadly  njU  the  Afoiyrian  Queen ; 
liut  far  aUiTo  in  n|iang)ed  sheen, 
Cc'lefitial  Cupid,  her  famed  Non,  advaDced, 
f  loldif  hiH  dear  pKycho  nwoet  entranced." 

It  ifi  a  (irrani  rather  than  a  reality,  the  worda  and  imagei 
ptiqwrnely  iitdiHtinrt  and  incoherent.  In  the  same  way  the  painter 
haa  made  the  licuiitiftd  fi^nrca  sweep  before  us  in  a  base  of  golden 
aunKhirie.  This  picture  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  painted  in  frvsco^ 
anil  t4)  decorate  the  walls  of  a  suninier-house  in  the  gardens  of 
Ru<*kinghaui  Piikce,  for  which  edifice  Mr.  I^Iaclise  and  Mr.  Leslie 
have  also  imulc  imintings. 

That  of  Mr.  Leslie's  is  Ux)  homely.  He  is  a  proae  painter. 
His  kind  buxom  young  lass  has  none  of  the  look  of  Milton's  lady, 
that  <*hanning  coiniK>un<i  of  the  saint  and  the  fine  lady — that  sweet 
impersonation  of  the  chivalric  mytliology — an  angel,  but  with  ber 
sixteen  quarterings  — a  cfMiutciis  doH<rciide<l  from  the  skies.  Leslie's 
latiy  \\i\»  no  HU(;h  high  breeding,  the  Comus  abore  her  looks  aa  if 
he  might  revel  on  ale ;  a  rustic  seducer,  with  an  air  of  rude  bob- 
nailc<l  hc^dth.  Nor  arc  the  demons  and  fantastic  figures  introduceil 
imaginative  enough  ;  they  are  fellows  with  masks  from  Govent 
Garden.  Compare  the  two  figurt^s  at  the  sides  of  the  picture  with 
the  two  (Cupids  (►f  Mr.  Etty.  In  the  former  there  is  no  fancy. 
The  latter  are  two  fiowers  of  poetry ;  there  are  no  words  to 
characterise  tliose  two  delicious  little  figures,  no  more  than  to 
describe  a  little  air  of  Mozart,  which,  once  heanl,  remains  with  you 
for  ever ;  or  a  new  flower,  or  a  phnise  of  Ke«its  or  Tennyson,  which 
blooms  out  ufMrn  you  suddenly,  astoniuhing  as  much  as  it  pleases. 
Well,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  his  admiration,  the  critic 
pum]>s  for  words  in  vain ;  if  he  uses  such  as  he  finds,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  being  conaidere<l  intolerably  ])ert  and  affected ;  silent 
pleasure,  therefore,  best  Wseems  him ;  but  this  I  know,  that  were 
my  bumble  recommepdations  attended  to  at  Oourt|  wheo  tin 
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pictures  are  put  in  the  pleasure-house,  her  soered  Migeetr,  ^viti^ 
ft  BplemUd  banquet  to  welcome  tlieni  aud  the  painter,  should  toiuli 
Mr.  Etty  on  the  left  sliouliler  niul  say,  "  Kise,  uiy  kaigbt  of  the 
Bftth,  for  pointing  tlie  Icft-iiiinil  Cupid ; "  and  the  Emperor  of 
KuBsift  (being  likewise  present)  should  tap  him  on  the  rit'lit 
shoulder,  eiclaiming,  "  Rise,  my  knight  of  the  Eagl^  for  the  left- 
h«nd  CupiiL" 

Hr.  Macliae's  "  Comus"  picture  is  wonderful  for  the  T&riety  of 
its  design,  and  has,  too,  &  high  poetry  nf  its  own,  AU  the  figures 
BTe  here  still  and  solemn  as  in  a  tableau ;  the  lady  still  on  her 
unearthly  snaky  chair,  Sabrina  still  stooping  over  her.  On  one  side 
the  brotliers,  aud  opposite  the  Bolenin  atteudant  spirit ;  round  these 
intenmoable  groups  and  vistas  of  fairy  beings,  twining  in  a  thou- 
sand attitudes  of  grace,  ond  sparkling  white  and  bloodless  against  a 
leaden  blue  sky.  It  is  the  most  jKx^tical  of  the  artist's  pictures, 
th«  most  extraonlinary  exhibition  of  his  proper  skilL  Is  it  tnie 
that  the  artists  are  only  to  receive  three  hundred  guineas  apiece 
for  these  noble  compnaitions  T  AVhy,  a  print>«eller  would  give 
more,  and  artists  should  not  be  allowed  to  paint  simply  for  the 
honour  of  decorating  a  Royal  suninier-hoiise. 

Among  the  jHictinil  jiictiires  of  the  exhibition  should  be 
mentioned  witli  CKjiocial  jiraise  Mr.  C'oiie's  delightful  "  Charity," 
tlian  the  female  fi.L.ijrM  in  whii'h  linphael  scarce  painted  anything 
more  charmingly  lioaiitifnl.  Ami  Mr.  Cope  lioa  this  meri^  that 
hii  vork  is  no  prim  imitation  of  the  stiff  old  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
manner,  no  aping  of  the  crisp  drupt-rics  and  hani  outlines  of  the 
missal  illu  mi  nations,  without  which  the  religious  artist  would  have 
us  believe  religious  expression  is  imposMible,  It  is  pleasant  alVr 
seeing  the  wretched  caricatures  of  old-worid  usages  which  stare  us 
in  the  face  in  every  tguarter  of  London  now — little  dumpy  Saxon 
chapels  built  in  raw  brick,  spick  and  span  bandbox  churches  of  the 
pointed  Norman  style  for  Cockneys  in  zephyr  coats  to  assemble  in, 
new  old  pointed  windows  of  the  twelfth  century,  tessellated  pave- 
ments of  the  Bysantine  school,  gimerack  imitjitions  of  the  Golden 
Legend  printed  with  red  letters,  and  crosses,  and  quaint  figures 
stolen  out  of  Norman  missals— to  find  artists  aiming  at  the 
Beautiful  and  Pure  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  resort  to  these 
paltry  arctueological  quackeries,  which  have  no  Faith,  no  Truth, 
no  Life  in  them ;  but  which  give  us  ceremony  in  lieu  of  reality, 
and  insist  on  forms  as  if  they  were  the  conditions  of  belieC 

Lest  the  reader  should  misunderstand  the  cause  of  this  anger, 
we  beg  him  to  take  the  trouble  to  cross  Pall  Mall  to  Saint  James's 
Street,  where  objects  of  art  are  likewise  exhibited;  he  vQI  see 
the  reason  of  our  wrath.     Here  are  all  the  omamentol  ortiata  of 
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"i«>n*.  Tip  Axhaiuiir:^  irrr*  "In*  T'lnnit  ^'hiirm.  dient:  Iiism  & 
^inriiif*  uiiir :  ^'HMrr  i  r:i3a.m  utur-Tui :  iunii-r  -m  x  'HiiawfJing 
rJ»/^v^  u'  L*"iiJi  X*'  uL  T.iriuTt  j*raiir  imi  iuvrsbr  ^aBnunu  haiL 
rr  til  m  irimuair.-.  311  jiim^rr  if  :iuiiunic  Hbft  rweiflai  ..iKztiii7 
:pr-*^Tl  n  \f/.  iTvichiTL^i  T.TiHr  iinvMiCi  ^  vtqi  exampTA  of 
f^r-r"  -iTir-irr  •»!:»f»ni:  iixr  i^vt.  Ir  T-niiiL  m  ^rirJi  wtKilie  ftr 
.«inm  ma  '•!  tti^  m  •!9»a7.  imiwnxir  ii^^  wmitMnintrfW  ^j]^ 
W  ur«sr  ^.I'nr;  ^  uu  jidiiKni'i^i  izih  wnr.ti :  Jnw  hit  •sfiamsii  fifaif 
^hsirni*r»*r  if  oiiv'^ibrt:*.  1:1  ea  if  lufQinuxia^  '^vniniL  'je  tnmuziifi  ^im. 
shi*ir  ^mliMimiiy  **i  ^u^  «zuvt  if  yuaanrrT-  jxuL  '^ficaiiiK  i  huv  CDe 
tt^^iir^  dina  V:cia  :«i  iul  Wk  inoi  imi  mxiiiiL!  jiiis  ami  eais 
ar-^nt»rr^  r«i  julnnr :  innl  mnr  usiiiiiii  t^  ouTif  If^  ^Sewnum.  ani 
kin  ^'JUi'iT^^nisiiiri  'if  Li^ofsum  titimhinir  111c  WTO.  ^iiO«r  joii  crvKc; 
ani{  5u!/.t<f  iiuv:i  ^t  w.cimTi  ^lunc  WUliiiiLiL  inif  Simc  WimiLbalii^ 

Ii't:tol;iiit;'  ^iit^  Tvuit^r  ashfr  iiriai?  ^iiua  a.  rrrdiiae  ibaius  cxaibuuaft 
1i:m  ^7  ri'ih":   &)  'CT.^r:  !i:!il»  imi  jec  is  wilk  Ju^Mcdr  back  to 

^ViUiT-^  f'^T^Ky,  liii^  5u!ir>.'r  <:-ai».  231  [  ^luf  j'{i>rtir-^d.'n»i  iafial  at  the 
gC.Ui^.  I*  'a  X  nivTiut  i:xit  t>  iiHi  ^  S-r:p<crt  iH's^traCMO.  Tke 
«ni«t  A  '.«rti*r  ptt^.'.7*%  *•  •  irtbe-rirTii,''  t*  a>  c  **>  «:»fc«AilBl ;  the  Cms 

/if  0«^  jiic7  ikT^  M  •Q!>cj  :t.4  A  «v.2ur5  ih  Siis:  J^mes's  Ftfk;  the 
t/tni\0mX^in   ur.;/ii>sfcAekal,  aibl    &>€   eoxijri   to   fill   the   smfMe  of 

Mr.  If#rrli*rn>  i/:rtcire  of  "Ttie  Tml  of  t!ie  Sev«  Bnliops* 
U  |j«unU^I  vith  f^u-r  :kitfDCi«:{i  ^>  cs;«tiinie  than  most  Eii^nh 
\mt%Unk  *r^  «]L«7^iAf«I  to  pay.  The  cfaaraizters  in  our  artisti^ 
hinV fry 'jtitt:*^  un  Intkfil  on  onr  theatrps,  do  not  W>k  oonunooly 
a/'nurt/*rfi^i  t/»  the  ilrcMes  whicfa  tber  sMume;  wear  them  awk- 
frarJly,  tak<'.  ]iU?rties  of  aItenitK>n  anil  ai^ustment,  and  spoil 
iUf^fhy  i\tfi  tnitli  of  tlie  d^Iinesninn.  The  French  artistsi  on  the 
t'.tnviut  or  th':  Ujanlf*,  understand  this  hranoh  of  their  art  modi 
li^'lN-r.  I>»(>k  at  Moru<irtir  Btanl's  "Mecca  I^grimSy"  how  care- 
fully MiA  a^'mratfrly  they  arc  attireil;  or  go  to  the  French  play 
niHl  tn^i  (y'arti^iiy  in  a  H'tccarthian  drcsa.  He  wears  it  as  though 
hi*  IiimI  )nnm  Imifu  a  hiindrcl  years  back — l(M>k8  the  old  marqueH 
Ut  |N;rr(r^;tiori.  In  this  attention  to  dress  3Ir.  Herbert's  picture  is 
\t*ry  praiw;worthy ;  the  men  arc  quite  at  home  in  their  quaint 

*  Or  mora  prti|rtir1y  Onothe.  "Gootz  von  Bcrlichingen  **  was  tho  father  of 
iho  HmHii«h  roiii/inoMi,  aikI  Hcott  romaincd  constant  to  that  modOy  whU*  thf 
gnNiUir  artist  triod  a  tliuusaad  utherii 
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«Mt8  and  periwigs  of  James  II.'s  time ;  the  tadin  at  eaee  In  their 
stiff  long-waiBt«d  gowns,  their  fans,  and  their  queer  eopa  and 
p&tcbea.  And  the  picture  ie  jilenHing  Irom  the  extreme  brightneM 
and  cleunlinese  ol  the  jiaintiiig.  AH  looku  as  neat  and  fresh  as 
Sam  Pepya  when  lie  turned  oui  in  his  new  suit,  his  lady  in  her 
satin  and  brocnile.  But  here  the  pmiitc  must  stop.  The  great 
concourse  of  people  ileliiirutcl,  the  li'F^hops  and  the  jury,  the 
judges  and  the  sheritTii,  ihc  hnJlKTilicrH  and  the  fine  ladies,  seem 
very  little  interesteii  in  tlic  tmiisnrtion  in  nhiih  they  are  engaged, 
and  look  as  if  they  were  assembled  rather  for  i^how  than  business. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  artist  mtii-b  in  fault.  Painters  have  not  fair- 
play  in  these  parade  pictures.  It  is  only  with  ub  that  Keform- 
banquets,  or  riews  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  passing  of  the 
Slopperton  Railway  Bill,  or  Coronation  Processions,  obtajn  fevour ; 
in  which  va«t  numbers  of  puUic  eharaeters  are  grouped  unreally 
together,  and  politicn  arc  made  to  give  an  interest  to  art. 

Mr.  Herbwt's  picture  of  "  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  Daughter 
watching  from  the  prisonrr'a  rwim  in  the  Tower  four  Monka  led 
away  to  Execution,"  is  not  the  most  elaliorate,  perhaps,  but  the 
very  beat  of  this  painter's  works.  It  ia  full  of  gmee,  and  sentiment, 
and  religious  unction.  You  see  that  the  {-ainter's  heart  is  in  the 
scenes  which  he  represt^iits.  Tlie  countenances  of  the  two  figures 
are  finely  conceived  ;  the  sorrowfid  anxious  lienuty  of  the  daughter's 
face,  the  rcfigneU  humility  of  the  martyr  nt  her  side,  and  the 
accesBories  or  proiierlics  of  the  pious  little  drama  are  cleverly  and 
poetically  introduced ;  such  as  mystic  Fcntenrcs  of  hope  and  trust 
inscribed  by  former  sufferers  on  the  walls,  the  prisoner's  rosary 
and  book  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  that  lie  on  his  bed.  These 
types  and  emblems  of  the  main  story  are  not  obtruded,  but  serve 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  action ;  just  as  you  hear  in  a  con- 
certed piece  of  music  a  single  instrument  playing  its  little  plaintive 
part  alone,  and  yet  belonjiing  to  the  whole. 

If  you  want  to  sec  a  picture  where  costume  is  not  represented, 
liehold  Mr.  Lauder's  "  Claverhouse  onlcriiig  Morton  to  Execution." 
There  sits  Claverhouse  in  the  <M?ntre  in  a  Eean  wig  and  ringlets, 
such  as  was  never  worn  in  any  age  of  this  world,  except  at  the 
theatre  in  181fi,  and  he  scowls  with  a  true  melodramatic  ferocity  ; 
and  he  lifts  a  sign|>OHt  of  a  fin>.'('r  towanis  Morton,  who  forthwith 
b^ns  to  writhe  and  stni):&;le  into  an  attitude  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  sulNinlinate,  ciiirassed,  Ixiff-coated  gentry.  Morton  Is 
representeil  in  tights,  slippcm,  and  a  tunic ;  something  after  the 
fashion  of  RetzBch's  %ures  in  "Faust"  (which  are  refinements  of 
costumes  worn  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  days  when  Cbsiles 
disported  at  Tillietudlem) ;  and  he,  too,  must  proceed  to  mow!  and 
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(riwn  "  vith  a  fiisUing  eye  an  1  a  dHteaJol  Dostril,"  m  tbef  mj 
i:i  the  ni)reU.  — .13  Gomerul  a-ovU  at  WiiUioMnb  before  tbe 
i-o.abac  between  tbose  two  chieSi  be^iH ;  uid  wUIb  tbej  are 
loeisuriu^  each  ocber  oi^xtrdin;;  tu  the  sti^  wont,  from  the  toe  of 
\\i3  vellow  bmt  lip  to  the  tip  t>f  the  sta^wir.  There  b  a  tngedv 
lienHFie  id  Mr.  Luiiler'd  picture,  strikm^  her  atdtnde.  too,  tu 
■>.Dplete  tbe  soeiie.  It  is  entirely  unnikiural,  theatrical,  of  the 
DATiilgian,  naj,  Ril:bl^lauo(:u)  dnutJ^  atid  nil  auvh  attempta  at 
effect  mint  be  reprebeuJeJ  by  the  Bt^ni  criti.;,  Wbai  sach  a  oool 
practitiouer  aa  Cktrerhixue  onlereil  a  gt'ntleiiLui  to  be  abot,  be 
would  Dot  put  bitnwlf  into  an  attitu^le :  wheo  sucb  a  quiet  geotte- 
iDia  as  Morton  rect'iverl  the  unplfti-unt  ntniTO  inii-AtioD  in  the  midst 
iifa  i.''>mpany  of  ^reiuilii^rB  wbi  insist  oifdr^MW^r  him,  and  of  ladis 
to  whom  his  resiitutun  woulil  be  unfdeaaiaL,  he  would  act  like  S 
nun  and  go  out  qiiietlj,  not  stop  to  nint  ami  lume  Uke  a  fellow  in 
:t  boith.  i  b>;lieTe  it  is  in  Mr.  HenDiD^sen's  tuMk  that  there  is  a 
itarj  of  ZumaLicarre.p]y.  Dm  Cirlui's  DjDilee,  who,  sitting  at  the 
table  with  a  Oiitrttino  iiriMner.  dmukin;{  ••i-^a  ami  playing  pii-qiiet 
Terr  <|iiietly.  n.ivtTo>t  a  ni^u  nuiii<':ttioii  wbicli  he  h.-uide>l  over  to 
the  Christina  "  Vi»ir  p.i>ple,"  say^  he,  "  hate  shot  one  of  my 
otfi'^n,  anil  I  hii'c  prnmi^tel  reprL-Ktls;  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  il«ur 
^■uenil,  that  I  [Uii:st  exts-iite  jinx  in  twi-niy  minutes !"  JjhI  «> 
the  two  ii^eacleiuei)  ti^li.ih^^l  tlirtr  i|iiie  at  pioiuec.  and  partml  com- 
piuiv— tite  ouc  li  in-ipivE  hL$  jiiiif:*.  the  oclier  ^  the  (."Oiirtyaid  hard 
by,  where  a  lil'f  'if  i^renailiiT-i  w.u  w.iitinj  t>>  remve  bid  excellency 
— with  mutiul  pi>liteiie>i8  und  re-jret.  It  wad  the  fi>rtuDe  of  wv. 
There  was  ni  Ihrlp  6tr  it  :  u  >  n#" ■  I  .if  nuitin:^  a»l  dtaiupiaL^.  wbich 
wuMld  ill  bcoiH!  any  pcrwn  of  jn).l  breeilin^ 

The  S.:o^'h  itni-it't  have  a  tra^'.  ta^te :  awl  we  shoolil  men- 
tion with  esfwial  praLw  Mr.  Dunina's  picture  with  the  airreeuble 
epi^n^ph,  ''She  «.-t  the  txwirn  on  the  ;{p>udi1  and  tieil  np  bis  bend, 
a[i>l  3trji^hte<i  hid  bu>[y,  awl  cuTere<l  him  with  her  plaid,  and  laid 
ilown  and  wept  over  him,"  Tbe  cxtnu-C  is  from  Walker's  "Life  of 
f'.-ileD  :  "  the  martyrilom  was  <if)ne  on  the  body  of  a  boy  by  one  of 
liiiHe  bl>x>ly  tniopers  whom  we  hare  seen  in  Ur.  Lauder's  picture 
1-  irryinir  off  piwr  shriekini;  Morton.  Mr.  I>um:aD's  pk-tnn  is  tmt 
:iue. — •Luk.  rich.  aii<t  iteep  in  ^wnciment;  the  woman  is  painted 
with  some  of  Riibeiisd  swelling  lioes  (duch  as  may  be  seen  in  Bume 
jf  his  best  Ma^lalenA).  ami  wich  their  rirh  tones  of  grey-  If  a 
I'sruin  extremely  heury  Cupid  poising  in  the  air  b*  a  miracle  be 
tiiJ  Wher  picture  of  jlr.  Dun.-in'j,  it  ■■all  hn  only  said  that  hia 
t.~ijedy  is  better  than  hia  li^uuime  compueitioDS — an  arrow  ftvra 
y>iu>ler  lail  would  bruise  the  recipient  black  and  blue. 

.Vnother  admirable  picture  of  a  Scotch  artin  b  ^^i^,  "  The 
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Highland  Lament/'  by  Alexander  Johnston.  It  is  a  ehame  to  put 
such  a  picture  in  such  a  place.  It  hangs  on  the  ground  almost 
invisible,  while  dozens  of  tawdry  portraits  are  staring  at  you  on  the 
line.  Could  Mr.  Johnston's  picture  be  but  seen  properly,  its  great 
beauty  and  merit  would  not  fail  to  strike  hundreds  of  visitors  who 
pass  it  over  now.  A  Highland  piper  comes  running  forvt^ard,  play- 
ing some  wild  lament  on  his  dismal  instrument ;  the  women  follow 
after,  wailing  and  sad ;  the  moumful  procession  winds  over  a  dismal 
moor.  The  picture  is  as  clever  for  its  fine  treatment  and  colour, 
for  the  grace  and  action  of  the  figure,  as  it  is  curious  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  national  manners. 

In  speaking  of  the  Scotch  painters,  the  Wilkic-like  pictures  of 
Mr.  Fraser,  with  their  peculiar  smeari/  manner,  their  richness  of 
tone,  and  their  pleasant  effect  and  humour,  should  not  be  passed 
over;  while  those  of  Mr.  Geddes  and  Sir  William  Allan  may  be 
omitted  with  perfect  propriety.  The  latter  presents  her  Majesty 
and  Prince  Albert  perched  on  a  rock ;  the  former  has  a  figure 
from  Walter  Scott,  of  very  little  interest  to  any  but  the  parties 
concerned. 

Among  the  Irish  painters  we  remark  two  portraits  by  Mr. 
Crowley,  representing  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  superiorew  of  the  Sisters 
of  Chanty  in  Ireland,  who  gives  a  very  favourable  picture  of  the 
Society — for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  abliess  more  comfortable, 
kind,  and  healthy-looking ;  and  a  portniit  of  Dr.  Murray,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not  a  good  picture  of  a  fine,  bene- 
volent, and  venerable  hca<l.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  painter 
of  149,  "An  Irish  Peasant  awaiting  her  Husband's  Return,"  Mr. 
Anthony,  is  an  Irishman  ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  sad  picture,  which  well 
characterises  the  i)overty,  the  affection,  ami  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor  Irish  cabin,  and  tells  sweetly  and  modestly  a  plaintive  story. 
The  largest  work  in  the  exhibition  is  from  the  pencil  of  an  Irish- 
roan,  Mr.  Leahy,  "La^ly  Jane  Grey  praying  before  Execution." 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of  artists  who  paint  great  works 
upon  these  tragic  subjects ;  great  works  quite  unfitted  for  any 
private  room,  and  scarcely  suited  to  any  public  one.  But,  large  as 
it  is,  it  may  be  said  (without  any  playing  upon  words)  that  the 
work,  grows  upon  estimation.  The  painting  is  hard  and  incom- 
plete ;  but  the  principal  figure  excellent :  the  face  especially  is  finely 
painted,  and  full  of  great  beauty.  Also,  in  the  Irish  pictures  may 
be  included  Mr.  Solomon  Hart's  Persian  gentleman  smoking  a 
ccUiihan, — a  sly  hit  at  the  learned  Serjeant  member  for  Cork,  who 
has  often  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Maclise's  little  scene  from  "  Undine  "  does  not  seem  to  us 
German  in  character,  as  some  of  the  critics  call  it,  because  it  if 
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dear  and  hard  in  line.  What  German  artist  is  there  who  can  draw 
with  this  astonishing  yigour,  precision,  and  yariety  of  attitude  t 
The  picture  is  one  of  admirable  and  delightful  fancy.  The  swarms 
of  solemn  little  fairies  crowding  round  Undine  and  her  somewhat 
theatrical  lover  may  keep  a  spectator  for  hours  employed  in  pleasure 
and  wonder.  They  look  to  be  the  real  portraits  of  the  little  peofde, 
sketched  by  the  painter  in  some  visit  to  their  country.  There 
is,  especially,  on  a  branch  in  the  top  comer  of  the  picture,  a  con- 
versation going  on  between  a  fairy  and  a  squirrel  (who  is  a  fairy 
too),  whicli  must  have  been  taken  from  nature,  or  Mother  Bunch's 
delightful  super-nature.  How  awful  their  great  glassy  blue  eyes 
are  !  How  tlicy  peer  out  from  under  glass,  and  out  of  flowers,  and 
from  twigs  and  bnmches,  and  swing  off  over  the  tree-top,  singing 
shrill  little  fairy  choruses !  We  must  have  the  Fairy  Tales  illus- 
trated by  this  gentleman,  that  is  clear ;  he  is  the  only  person,  except 
Tieck,  of  Dresden,  who  knows  anything  about  them. — ^Yes,  there  is 
some  one  else ;  and  a  word  may  be  introduced  here  in  welcome  to 
the  admirable  young  designer,  whose  hand  has  lately  been  employed 
to  illustrate  the  columns  of  our  facetious  friend  (and  the  friend  of 
everybody)  Punch,  This  young  artist  (who  has  avowed  his  name, 
a  very  well-known  one,  that  of  Doyle)  has  poured  into  Punches 
columns  a  series  of  drawings  quite  extraordinary  for  their  fancy, 
their  variety,  their  beauty,  and  fun.  It  is  the  true  genius  of  fiury- 
land,  of  burlesque  which  never  loses  sight  of  beauty.  Friend  Punches 
very  wrapper  is  quite  a  marvel  in  this  way,  at  which  we  can  never 
look  without  discovering  some  new  little  quip  of  humour  or  pleasant 
frolic  of  grace. 

And  if  we  have  ha<l  reason  to  compLoin  of  Mr.  Leslie's  "  Comus  " 
as  deficient  in  poetry,  what  person  is  there  that  will  not  welcome 
"  Sancho,"  although  we  have  seen  him  before  almost  in  the  same 
attitude,  employed  in  the  same  way,  recounting  his  adventures  to 
the  kind  smiling  (hnrhess,  as  she  sits  in  state  ?  There  is  ouly  the 
sour  old  duenna,  who  refuses  to  be  amused,  and  nothing  has  ever 
amused  her  these  sixty  years.  But  the  ladies  are  all  charmed,  and 
tittering  with  one  another ;  the  black  slave  who  leans  against  the 
pillar  has  gone  off  in  an  honest  fit  of  downright  laughter.  Even 
the  little  dog,  the  wonderful  little  Blenheim,  by  the  lady's  side, 
would  laugh  if  she  could  (but,  alas !  it  is  impossible),  as  the  other 
little  dog  is  said  to  bave  done  on  the  singular  occasion  when  "  the 
cow  jumped  over  the  moon."*  The  glory  of  dulness  is  in  Sanqho's 
face.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  world — no,  not  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons  —so  stupid  as  that.    On  the  Whig  side  there 
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iBy'certainly,-— but  do,  it  is  best  not  to  make  comparisons  which  fall 
short  of  the  mark.  This  is,  indeed,  the  Sancho  that  Cervantes 
drew. 

Although  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  had  made  a  solemn  con- 
dition with  the  writer  of  this  noti<'e  that  no  pictures  taken  from 
the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  or  "  Gil  Bias  "  should,  by  any  favour  or 
pretence,  be  noticed  in  the  review ;  yet,  as  the  great  picture  of  Mr. 
Mulready  compelled  the  infraction  of  the  rule,  rushing  through  our 
resolve  by  the  indomitable  force  of  genius,  we  must,  as  the  line  is 
broken,  present  other  Vicars,  Thomhills,  and  Olivias,  to  walk  in 
and  promenade  themselves  in  our  columns,  in  spite  of  the  vain 
placards  at  the  entrance,  "  Vicars  of  Wakefield  not  admitted." 
In  the  first  place,  let  the  Reverend  Doctor  Primrose  and  Miss 
Primrose  walk  up  in  Mr.  Hollins's  company.  The  Vicar  is  mildly 
expostulating  with  his  daughter  regarding  the  attentions  of  Squire 
Thomhill.  He  looks  mild,  too  mild ;  she  looks  ill-humoured,  very 
sulky.  Is  it  about  the  8rY)lding,  or  the  Squire  ?  The  figures  are 
very  nicely  painte^l ;  but  they  do  not  look  accustomed  (the  lady 
especially)  to  the  dresses  they  wear.  After  them  come  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose, the  Misses  and  the  young  Masters  Primrose,  presenteil  by 
Mr.  Frith  in  his  pretty  picture  (491).  Squire  Thomhill  sits  at  his 
ease,  and  recounts  his  town  adventures  to  the  ladies  ;  the  beautiful 
Olivia  is  quite  lost  in  love  with  the  slim  red-coated  dandy;  her 
Bister  is  listening  with  respect ;  but,  above  all,  the  old  lady  and 
children  hearken  with  wonder.  These  latter  are  charming  figures, 
as  indeed  are  all  in  the  picture.  As  for  Gil  Bias, — but  we  shall  be 
resolute  about  him.  Certain  Gil  Bias  there  are  in  the  exhibition 
eating  olla-podridas,  and  what  not  Not  a  word,  however,  shall  be 
said  r^;arding  any  one  of  them. 

Among  the  figure-pieces  Mr.  Ward's  Lafleur  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, which  is  pleasant,  lively,  and  smartly  drawn  and  painted ; 
nor  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  Pear-tree  Well,"  which  contains  three  graceful 
classical  figures,  which  are  rich  in  effect  and  colour;  nor  Mr. 
Maclnnes's  good  picture  of  Luther  listening  to  the  sacred  ballad 
(the  reformer  is  shut  up  in  the  octagon-room);  nor  a  picture  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  on  his  rambles,  playing  the  flute  at  a  peasant's 
door,  in  which  the  colour  is  very  pretty;  the  character  of  the 
French  peasants  not  French  at  all,  and  the  poet's  figure  easy, 
correct,  and  well  drawn. 

Among  more  serious  subjects  may  be  mentioned  with  praise 
Mr.  Dyce's  two  fierce  figures,  representing  King  Joash  shooting 
the  arrow  of  deliverance,  which  if  the  critic  call  "  French,"  because 
they  are  well  and  carefully  drawn,  Mr,  Dyce  may  be  proud  of  being 
a  Frenchman.     Mr.  Lauder's  "Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins"  is  a 
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fine  composition  ;  the  colour  sombre  and  mysterious ;  some  of  the 
figures  extremely  graceful,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  excel- 
lent. This  is  a  picture  which  would  in&llibly  have  hed  a  chance 
of  a  prize,  if  the  poor  dear  Art-Union  were  free  to  act. 

Mr.  Elmore's  "  Rienzi  addressing  the  People  "  is  one  of  the  verj 
be.?t  pictures  in  the  Grjillery.  It  is  well  and  agreeably  oc^oured, 
bright,  pleasing,  and  airy.  A  group  of  people  are  gathered  round 
the  tribune,  wha  iuldressos  them  among  Roman  ruins  under  a 
clear  blue  sky.  The  grouping  is  very  good  ;  the  figures  rich  and 
picturesque  in  attitude  and  costume.  There  is  a  group  in  front 
of  a  mother  and  child  wlio  are  thinking  of  anything  but  Rienzi 
and  liberty;  who,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  so  prominent,  as 
they  take  away  from  the  purpose  of  the  picture,  but  who  are 
beautiful  wherever  they  are.  And  the  picture  is  further  to  be 
remarked  for  the  clear,  steady,  and  honest  painting  which  dia- 
tinguishe^  it. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Poole's  "Moors  beleaguered  in 
Valencia "  ?  A  clever  hideous  picture  in  the  very  worst  taste ; 
disease  and  desperation  characteristically  illustrated.  The  Spaniards 
belea^er  the  town,  and  everybody  is  starving.  Mothers  with  dry 
breasts  unable  to  nourish  infants;  old  men,  with  lean  ribs  and 
bloodshot  eyes,  moaning  on  the  pavement ;  brown  young  skeletons 
pacing  up  and  down  the  rampart,  some  raving,  all  desperate.  Such 
is  the  agreeable  theme  which  the  painter  has  taken  up.  It  is  worse 
than  l&st  year,  when  the  artist  only  painted  the  plague  of  Loudon. 
Some  did  recover  from  that.  All  these  Moors  will  be  dead  before 
another  day,  and  the  vultures  will  fatten,  on  their  lean  carcases, 
and  pick  out  their  rel-hot  eyeballs.  Why  do  young  men  indulge 
in  these  horrors]  Young  jwets  and  romancers  often  do  so,  and 
&ncy  they  are  exhibiting  "  power  " ;  whereas  nothing  is  so  easy. 
Any  man  with  mere  instinct  can  succeetl  in  the  brutal  in  art  The 
coarse  fury  of  Zurbarau  and  Morales  is  as  far  below  the  sweet  and 
beneficent  calm  of  Munllo  as  a  but(!her  is  beneath  a  hero.  Don't 
let  us  have  any  more  of  these  hideous  exhibitions — these  ghoul 
festivals.  It  may  bo  remembered  that  Amina  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  who  like<l  churchyard  suppers,  could  only  eat  a  grain 
of  rice  when  she  came  to  natural  food.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
sly  satire  in  the  a(K)logue  which  might  be  applied  to  many  (espe- 
cially French)  literary  and  pictorial  artists  of  the  convulsionary 
school 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  compositions  without  mentioning 
Mr.  Landseer's  wonderful  "Shoeing"  and  "Stag";  the  latter  the 
most  poetical,  the  former  the  most  dexterous,  perhaps,  of  the  works 
of  this  accomplished  painter.    The  latter  picture,  at  a  little  distance. 
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ezpandfi  almost  into  the  size  of  nature.  The  enormous  stag  by  the 
Bide  of  a  great  blue  northern  luke  stalks  over  the  bhow  down  to 
the  shore,  whither  his  mate  is  coming  through  the  water  to  join 
him.  Snowy  mountains  bend  round  the  lonely  landscape,  the  stars 
are  shining  out  keenly  in  the  deep  icy  blue  overhead ;  in  a  word, 
your  teeth  begin  to  chatter  as  you  look  at  the  picture,  and  it  can't 
properly  be  seen  without  a  greatcoat.  The  donkey  and  the  horse 
in  the  shoeing  picture  are  prodigious  imitations  of  nature;  the 
blacksmith  only  becomes  impalpable.  There  is  a  (banning  portrait 
in  the  great  room  by  the  same  artist  in  which  the  same  defect  may 
be  remarked.  A  lady  is  represented  with  two  dogs  in  her  lap ;  the 
dogs  look  real ;  the  lady  a  thin  unsubstantial  vision  of  a  beautiful 
woman.     You  ought  to  see  the  landscape  through  her. 

Amongst  the  landscape  painters,  Mr.  Stinfield  has  really 
painted  this  year  better  than  any  foimer  year — a  difficult  matter. 
The  pictures  are  admirable,  the  dmwing  of  the  water  wonderful,  tl  c 
look  of  freshness  and  breeze  and  niotion  conveyed  with  delightful 
skill.  All  Mr.  Creswick's  pictures  will  be  Fcen  with  pleasure, 
especially  the  delicious  "Summer  Evening";  the  most  airy  and 
dear,  and  also  the  most  iK)eti(al  of  his  landscapes.  The  fine 
"Evening  Scene"  of  Dunby  also  seems  to  have  the  extent  and 
splendour,  and  to  suggest  the  solemn  feelings  of  a  vast  mountain- 
scene  at  sunset.  The  admirers  of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott's  soft 
golden  landscapes  will  here  find  some  of  his  most  delightful  pieces. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  jtainted  his  best  in  his  Nile  Ecene,  and  his  FrriK  h 
architectural  pieces  are  of  scarce  inferior  merit.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Witherington,  and  Mr.  Leitch  have  contributed  works,  showing  all 
their  well-known  qualities  and  skill.  And  as  for  Mr.  Turner,  he 
has  out-prodigied  almost  all  former  picdigics.  He  has  made  a 
picture  with  real  rain,  behind  which  is  real  sunshine,  and  you 
expect  a  rainbow  ever}'  minute.  Meanwhile,  tliere  comes  a  train 
down  upon  you,  really  nxiving  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
and  which  the  reader  had  best  make  haste  to  Fce,  lest  it  should 
dash  out  of  the  picture,  and  be  away  up  Charing  Cross  through  the 
wall  opposite.  All  these  wonders  are  performed  with  means  not 
less  wonderful  than  the  effects  are.  The  rain,  in  the  astounding 
picture  called  "Rain — Steam— Speed,"  is  composed  of  dabs  of  diity 
putty  dapped  on  to  the  canvas  with  a  trowel ;  the  simshine  scin- 
tillates out  of  very  thick  smeary  lumps  of  chrome  yellow.  The 
shadows  are  pnxluced  by  cool  tones  of  crimson  lake,  and  quiet 
glazings  of  vermilion.  Although  the  fire  in  the  steam  engine  looks 
as  if  it  were  re<i,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  painted 
with  cobalt  and  pea-green.  And  as  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
** Speed"  is  done,  of  that  the  less  said  the  better, — only  it  is  a 
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pomtive  &ct  tliat  there  ia  a  steam-coach  going  fifl;  mileB  an  bom 

The  world  baa  nerer  leea  anjrtliing  like  thu  picture. 

In  reepect  of  the  portmita  of  the  exhibition,  if  Royal  Acade- 
miciaiu  will  take  the  word  of  the  Jfominff  Foil,  the  Monung 
ChrtmieU,  the  Spectator,  and,  far  above  all,  of  Frater't  Magaxift^ 
they  will  pauae  a  little  before  they  hang  such  a  noble  portrait  ai 
that  of  W.  Couynghaai,  Esquire,  bj  Samuel  Lawrence,  away  oat  of 
■ight,  while  some  of  their  own  paltry  caUTaees  meet  the  spectator 
nose  to  nose.  The  man  with  the  glove  of  Titian  iu  the  Louvre 
baa  evidently  inspired  Ur.  I^wrence,  and  his  picture  is  so  far  aa 
imitation;  but  what  thenT  it  ia  better  to  imitate  great  things  wdl 
than  to  imitate  a  simpering  barber's  dummy,  like  No.  lOOOO,  let 
us  say,  or  to  perpetrate  yonder  horror, — -weak,  but,  oh  !  how  heavy, 
smeared,  flat,  pink  and  red,  grinning,  ill-dmwn  portraits  (such  aa 
Nos.  99999  and  99999'^)  which  the  old  Academicians  perpetrate  1 
You  are  right  to  keep  the  beat  picture  in  the  room  out  of  the  way, 
to  be  sure;  it  would  sternly  frown  your  simpering  unfortunates 
out  of  countenance ;  but  let  us  have  at  least  a  chance  of  seeing  the 
good  pictures.  Have  one  room,  say,  for  the  Academicians,  and 
another  for  the  clever  artists.  Diminish  your  number  of  exhibitod 
pictures  to  six,  if  you  like,  but  give  the  yoimg  men  a  chance.  It 
is  pitiful  to  see  their  work^  pushed  out  of  sight,  and  to  be  oSbnd 
what  you  give  us  in  exchange. 

This  does  not  apply  to  all  the  e^uircs  who  ptunt  porti^ta; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  delinquents,  it  is  beat  to  be 
silent,  leet  a  showing  up  of  them  shouhl  have  a  terrible  effect  on 
the  otherwise  worthy  men,  and  drive  tlicrn  to  an  untimely  despera- 
tion. So  I  shall  say  little  alxint  the  portr.uts,  mentioning  merely 
that  Ifr.  Qrant  has  one  or  two,  a  small  one  especially,  of  great 
beauty  and  ladylike  gnve ;  and  one  very  bod  one,  such  as  Uiat  of 
Lord  Forrester.  Mr,  Pi<:keragill  has  some  good  heads;  the  little 
portrait  of  Mr.  Ainswortli  by  Mr.  Maclise  is  as  clever  and  like  aa 
the  artist  knows  how  to  make  it  Mr.  Middleton  has  some  female 
heails  especially  beautiful.  Mrs.  Carpenter  ia  one  of  the  meet 
manly  painters  in  the  exhibition ;  and  if  you  walk  into  ^e  minia- 
ture-room, you  may  look  at  the  delicious  little  gems  from  the  pencil 
of  Sir  William  Ross,  tliose  still  more  gracefiil  and  poetical  by  Hr. 
Thorbum,  and  the  delightful  coxcombries  of  Mr.  Chalon.  I  have 
found  out  a  proper  task  for  that  gentleman,  and  hereby  propoao 
that  he  should  illustrate  "  Coningabj." 

In  the  statue-room,  Mr.  Gibson's  classic  group  attracts  attention 
and  deserves  praise ;  and  the  buats  of  Parker,  Maodonald,  Bebne^ 
amt  other  well-knowu  portrtut^culptors,  have  all  their  usual  finish, 
skill,  and  chunn. 
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At  tha  Water-Colour  Gallery  the  pleawd  spectator  Ungen  u 
DBUol  delighted,  Burrouuded  by  the  pleasantest  drawings  and  the 
most  genteel  company.  It  requires  no  small  courage  to  walk 
through  that  avenue  of  plush  Iveechea  with  which  the  lobby  is 
lined,  and  to  pass  two  files  of  whiskered  men  in  canes  and  huge 
calves,  who  contemptuously  regard  us  poor  fellows  with  £luchere 
and  gingham  umbrellas.  But  these  passed,  you  are  in  the  best 
society.  Bishops,  I  have  remarked,  frequent  this  gallery  in  venerable 
numbers;  likewise  dignified  clergymen  with  rosettes;  Quakeresses, 
also,  in  dove-coloured  silks  meekly  changing  colour;  squires  and 
their  femilies  &om  the  country ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  you  sever 
can  enter  the  Gallery  without  seeing  a  wonderfully  pretty  girL 
This  fact  merits  to  be  generally  known,  and  is  alone  worth  the 
price  of  this  article. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  some  people  from  the  country  who 
atlraire  Mr.  Prout  still ;  those  fresh,  honest,  unalloyed  country 
appetites !  There  are  the  Prout  Nurenibcrgs  and  Venices  still ; 
the  awnings,  the  water-posta,  and  the  red-capped  bargemen  drawn 
with  a  reed  pen ;  but  we  Wa«4  young  rouA  about  London  get 
tired  of  these  simple  (lialies,  and  must  have  more  excitement. 
There,  too,  are  Mr.  Hill's  stjigs  with  pink  stomachs,  hie  spinat'h 
pastures  and  mottled  farnihousea ;  also  innumerable  windy  downs 
nnil  heaths  by  Mr.  Copley  Fielding : — in  the  which  breezy  fiats  I 
have  so  often  wandered  before  with  buintsieDiia  ploughboys,  tliat 
the  walk  is  no  longer  tempting. 

Not  ao,  however,  the  marine  pieces  of  Mr.  Beatley.  That 
gentleman,  to  our  thinking,  baa  never  painted  so  well  Witness 
his  "Indianian  towed  up  the  Thames"  (&3),  his  "Signalling 
the  Pilot"  (161),  and  his  admirable  view  of  "Mont  Saint 
Michel"  (127),  in  which  the  veasel  quite  dances  and  falls  on  the 
water.  He  deserves  to  divide  the  prize  with  Mr.  Stanfield  at  the 
Academy, 

All  the  works  of  a  clever  young  landscape-painter,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Fripp,  may  be  looked  at  with  pleasure ;  they  show  great  talent, 
no  bdibII  deiterity,  and  genuine  enthusiastic  love  of  nature.  Mr. 
Alfred  Fripp,  a  figure-pointer,  merits  likewise  very  much  praise ; 
his  works  are  not  complete  as  yet,  but  hie  style  is  tlioughtful, 
dramatic,  and  original 

Hr,  Hunt's  dramas  of  one  or  two  characters  are  as  entertaining 
and  curious  as  ever.  His  "Outcast"  is  amazingly  fine,  and  tragic 
in  character.  His  "Sick  Cigar-boy,"  a  wonderfiil  delineation  of 
nausea.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  toilette,  in  which,  with  the 
parlour-toDgs,  Betty,  the  housemaid,  is  curling  little  miss's  liair : 
tliere  ia  a  dish  of  yellow  soap  in  that  drawing,  and  an  old  comk 
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knd  bnuh,  the  fiilelity  of  which  make  the  delicate  beholder  ■huddo'. 
On  ('ne  of  the  acreens  there  are  Rome  "  binl's-Dests,"  out  of  whi^ 
I  am  suriiriaed  no  sfiei'tator  has  yet  stolen  any  of  the  eggs — yoa 
hare  but  to  stoop  ilown  and  taLe  them. 

Mr.  Taylor's  delightful  drawings  are  even  more  than  ordinarily 
clerer.  His  "  Houseless  Wanderers "  is  worthy  of  Hogarth  in 
humiiiir;  most  delicioutily  coloured  and  treated.  "The  Oleuter" 
ia  full  of  Bunahiue ;  the  larder  quit«  a  curioeity,  aa  showing  the 
ease,  truth,  and  dexterity  with  whirh  the  artist  nsbes  in  his 
Sowing  delineations  from  naturs.  In  his  dogs,  you  don't  know 
which  must  to  admire,  the  Silility  with  which  the  »"'oi'''i  are 
pitinted,  or  the  ease  with  which  they  are  done. 

This  gitl  of  Eicility  Ur.  Catt«riDole  also  possesses  to  an  amanng 
extent.  As  pieces  of  effect,  his  "  Pon'h  "  and  "  Rook-diooting  "  are 
as  wonderful  as  they  are  pleasin;;.  His  large  picture  of  "  Uonks 
in  a  Refeirtory "  is  rery  fine;  rich,  nrigiii.il,  ami  sober  in  colour; 
excellent  in  sentiment  and  genentl  grouping  ;  in  in<lividual  attitude 
and  drawing  not  suttit-iently  correct.  Aa  the  figures  »re  much 
■mailer  thiin  tliiise  in  the  refectory,  these  faults  are  less  visible  in 
the  ma^milirent  "  Battle  for  the  Bridge,"  a  composition,  perhajn, 
the  mo*t  coniplet*  that  the  artist  has  yet  produced.  The  landscape 
ia  paintcvl  at  gnmdly  as  Salvator;  the  sky  wonderfully  airy,  the 
sunshine  shining  throiiifh  tlm  glailes  of  the  wood,  the  huge  trvt^ 
rocking  and  swaying  as  the  breeze  nuhe^  by  them ;  the  iMttling 
figures  are  full  of  hurry,  fire,  and  tumult.  All  these  tbings  are 
rather  indicated  by  the  jKiiiiter  than  defined  by  him ;  but  sucb 
hintfl  are  enough  from  niich  a  genius.  The  chamieil  and  captivate*! 
imagination  is  ijuite  ready  to  Hiipply  what  el^e  is  wnnting. 

Mr.  Frederick  Niuth  iia-4  some  unpretending,  homely,  eiqui^sitely 
fitithful  scenes  in  the  Khine  cmmtry,  "Boppart,"  "BncbMwh," 
&c.,  of  which  a  snjoiimer  in  those  charming  districts  will  always 
be  glail  to  have  a  I'eniini^ence.  Mr.  Joseph  Nash  has  not  eome 
of  tlie  cleverest  of  his  mannerisms,  nor  Mr.  Lake  Price  the  best  of 
his  Binart,  danilified,  utterly  unnatural  esteriors.  By  far  the  beet 
designs  of  this  kind  are  the  Windsor  and  Buckiii^m  FaUre 
sketches  of  Mr.  Douglas  Morison,  executed  with  curious  fidelity  and 
skill.  There  is  the  dining-hall  in  Buckingham  Palace,  with  all  the 
portraits,  all  the  cundli-s  in  all  the  chandeliers  ;  the  China  gimcracke 
over  the  mantelpiece,  the  dinner-table  set  out,  the  napkins  folded 
mitrewise,  the  round  water-glasses,  the  sherry-glasses,  the  champagne 
ditto,  and  all  iu  a  space  not  so  big  as  two  pages  of  this  Magazine. 
There  ia  the  Queen's  own  chamber  at  Windsor,  her  Mi^esty'a 
piano,  her  Royal  writing-table,  an  eacritoirc  with  pigeon-holes, 
where  the  nngiist  papers  are  proliality  kept;  and  very  curioui^ 
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clever,  aod  ugly  all  these  pictures  of  furniture  are  too,  and  wilt  be 
a  model  for  the  avoidanre  of  tipholHterere  in  coming  ages, 

Mr,  John  William  Wright's  sweet  female  figures  must  not  bo 
paaaed  over ;  nor  the  pleanant  Stothard-like  drawings  of  his  reterao 
nameealce.  The  "Gipaies"  of  Mr.  Oakley  will  also  be  looked  at 
with  pleasure ;  and  this  gentleman  may  be  complimented  as  likely 
to  rival  the  Richmomls  and  the  Chalons  "in  another  place,"  where 
may  be  seen  a  very  good  full-length  portrait  drawn  by  hitn. 

The  exhibition  of  the  New  Society  of  Water-CoIour  Painters 
has  grown  to  be  quite  as  handsome  and  agreeable  as  that  of  ita 
mamma,  the  old  Society  in  Pall  Mall  East.  Those  who  remember 
this  little  kind  of  painters,  to  whom  the  gates  of  the  elder  Gallery 
were  hopelessly  shut,  must  be  glail  to  see  the  prngreps  the  younger 
branch  has  made ;  anil  we  have  every  reason  to  rongratidate  our- 
selves that,  instead  of  one  pleiiaant  exhibition  annually,  the  amateur 
can  recreate  himself  now  with  two.  Many  of  the  pictures  here  are 
of  very  great  merit. 

Mr.  Warren's  Egyptian  pictures  are  clever,  and  only  need  to 
be  agreeable  where  he  takes  a  pretty  subject,  such  as  that  of  the 
"Egyptian  Lady"{150);  his  work  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed 
by  that  welcome  little  ticket  of  emerald  green  in  the  comer,  which 
announces  that  a  purchaser  has  made  hie  appearance.  But  the  eye 
is  little  interested  by  views  of  yellow  deserts  and  sheikhs,  and 
woolly-headed  warriors  with  ugly  wooden  swords. 

And  yet  mere  taste,  grace,  and  beauty  won't  always  succeed ; 
witness  Mr.  Absolon's  drawings,  of  which  few—  far  too  few — boast 
the  green  seal  and  which  are  one  and  all  of  them  charming.  There 
is  one  in  tlie  flrst  room  from  the  "V-c-r  of  W-kef^d"  (we  are 
determined  not  to  write  tliat  name  again),  which  is  delightfully 
comjwsed,  and  a  fresh,  happy  jiicturc  of  a  country  ffite.  "  The 
Dartmoor  Turf-gatherers"  (87)  is  still  better;  the  picture  is  full 
of  jur,  grace,  pretty  drawing,  and  brilliant  eolour,  and  yet  no  green 
seal.  "A  Little  Sulky";  "The  Devonshire  CotUige-door"  :  "The 
Widow  on  the  Stile " ;  "  The  Stocking-knitter " ;  are  all,  too, 
excellent  in  their  way,  and  liear  the  artist's  rachet  of  gentle  and 
amiable  grace.  But  the  drawings,  in  point  of  ejteeution,  do  not  go 
6ir  enough ;  they  are  not  sufficiently  bright  to  attract  the  eyes  of 
that  great  and  respectable  body  of  amateurs  wlio  love  no  end 
of  cobalt,  carmine,  stippling,  and  plenty  of  emerald  green  and 
vermilion;  they  are  not  made  out  suffiiiently  in  line  to  rank  aa 
pictures. 

Behold  how  Mr.  Corbould  can  work  when  he  likea — how  he  can 
work  you  off  the  carmine  stippling!    In  his  large  piece,  "The 
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Britons  <leploring  the  Departure  of  the  RomanB,"  there  is  mndi 
Tery  fine  and  extraordinary  devemess  of  penciL  Witness  the 
draperies  of  the  two  women,  which  are  painted  with  so  much  clever- 
ness and  beauty,  that,  indeed,  one  regrets  that  one  of  tliem  has  not 
got  a  little  drapery  more.  The  same  tender  regard  pervades  the 
bosom  while  looking  at  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  *'  While  engaged  in  the 
servile  offices  of  her  situation  as  a  menial  at  an  inn,  ruminating 
upon  the  distressing  state  of  France."  Her  ''servile  situation'' 
seems  to  be  that  of  an  ostler  at  the  establishment  in  question,  for 
she  is  leading  down  a  couple  of  animals  to  drink;  and  as  for  the 
''distressing  state  of  France,''  it  ought  not,  surely,  to  affect  such  a 
hi  little  comfortable  simple-looking  undressed  body.  Bating  the 
figure  of  Joan,  who  looks  as  pretty  as  a  young  lady  out  of  the  last 
novel,  bating,  I  say,  baiting  Joan,  who  never  nxle  horses,  depend 
on't,  in  that  genteel  way,  the  picture  is  exceedingly  skilful,  and 
much  better  in  colour  than  Mr.  Corbould  s  former  works. 

Mr.  Wchnert's  great  drawing  is  a  failure,  but  an  honourable 
defeat  It  shows  great  power  and  mastery  over  the  material  with 
which  he  works.  He  has  two  pretty  German  figures  in  the  fore- 
room:  "The  Innkeeper's  Daughter"  (38);  and  "Perdita  and 
Florizel "  (316).  Perhaps  he  is  the  author  of  the  pretty  arabesques 
with  which  the  Society  have  this  year  ornamented  their  list  of 
pictures ;  he  has  a  German  name,  and  Eruj^ish  artists  can  have  no 
need  to  be  copying  from  Diisseldorf's  embellishments  to  decorate 
the  catalogues. 

Mr.  Hagbe's  great  drawing  of  the  "  Death  of  Ziu-baran  "  is  not 
interesting  from  any  peculiar  fineness  of  expression  in  the  faces  of 
the  actors  who  figure  in  this  gloomy  scene ;  but  it  is  largely  and 
boldly  painted,  in  deep  sombre  washes  of  colours,  with  none  of  the 
niggling  prettinesses  to  which  artists  in  water-colours  seem  forced 
to  resort  in  order  to  bring  their  pictures  to  a  high  state  of  finish. 
Here  the  figures  and  the  draperies  look  as  if  they  were  l^d  down 
at  once  with  a  bold  yet  careful  certainty  of  hand.  The  effect  of 
the  piece  is  very  fine,  the  figures  grandly  grouped.  Among  all  the 
water-colour  painters  we  know  of  none  who  can  wield  the  brush  like 
Mr.  Haghe,  with  his  skill,  his  breadth,  and  his  certainty. 

Mr.  Jenkins's  beautiful  female  figure  in  the  drawing  called 
"Love"  (123)  must  be  mentioned  with  especial  praise;  it  is 
charming  in  design,  colour,  and  sentiment.  Another  female  figure, 
"  The  Girl  at  the  Stile,"  by  the  same  artist,  has  not  equal  finish, 
roun<lncss,  and  completeness,  but  the  same  sentiment  of  tender 
grace  an<i  beauty. 

Mr.  Bright's  landscape-drawings  are  exceedingly  clever,  but 
there  is  too  much  of  the  drawing-master  in  the  handling,  too  much 
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dub,  s1euit7,  sharp  cleverness  of  execution.  Him  Mr.  Juteum 
follows  with  cleverness  not  quite  equal,  and  nuinnerisin  still  gteater. 
AtWr  the  performance  of  which  the  eye  reposes  gistefully  upon 
some  pleasant  evening  scenes  hy  Mr.  Duncan  (3,  10);  and  thfl 
delightful  "  Shady  Land  "  of  Mr.  Youngniui.  Mr.  Boys's  pictures 
wDl  be  always  looked  at  and  admired  for  the  skill  and  correctnett 
of  a  hand  which,  in  drawing,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Canaletta 

As  for  Suffolk  Street,  that  delicious  retreat  may  or  may  not  be 
still  open.  I  have  been  there,  but  was  frij>,'htened  from  the  place 
by  the  sight  of  Haydon's  Napoleon,  with  his  vast  head,  his  large 
body,  and  his  little  legs,  staring  out  upon  the  Indigo  sea,  in  a  gras»- 
green  coat.'~  Nervous  people  avoid  that  eight,  and  the  Emperif 
lemaina  in  Suffolk  Street  as  lonely  as  at  Saint  Helena. 


PICTURE  GOSSIP:  IN  A  LETTER  FROM 
MICHAEL  ANGELO   TITMARSH 

ALL^   ILLUST&ISSIMO   SIONOR,    IL   MIO   SIGNOR   COLENDISSIMO^ 
AUGUSTO   HA   ARV^    PrTTO&E   IN   BOBCA 

1AM  going  to  fulfil  the  promise,  my  dear  Augusto,  which  I 
utteretl,  with  a  faltering  voice  and  streaming  eyes,  before  I 
stepped  into  the  jingling  old  courier's  vehicle,  which  was  to 
bear  me  from  Rome  to  Florence.  Can  I  forget  that  night — ^that 
parting]  Graunter  8too<l  by  so  afffHited,  that  for  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  did  not  swear  once ;  Flake's  emotion  exhibited  itself  in 
audible  sobs ;  Jellyson  said  nought,  but  thrust  a  bundle  of  Torlonia'a 
four-baiocchi  cigars  into  the  hand  of  the  departing  friend;  and  you 
yourself  were  so  deeply  agitated  by  tlie  event,  that  you  took  four 
glasses  of  absinthe  to  string  up  your  nerves  for  the  fatal  momeuti 
Strange  vision  of  past  days  ! — for  vision  it  seems  to  me  now.  And 
have  I  been  in  Rome  really  and  truly]  Have  I  seen  the  great 
works  of  my  Christian  namesake  of  the  Buonarroti  family,  and  the 
light  arcafles  of  the  Vatican?  Have  I  seen  the  glorious  Apollo, 
and  that  other  divine  fi(Mle-player  whom  Raphael  painte<l  ?  Yes — 
and  the  English  dandies  swaggering  on  the  Pincian  Hill !  Yes — 
and  have  eaten  woodcocks  and  drank  Orvieto  hard  by  the  huge 
broa(l-shouldere<l  Pantheon  Portico,  in  the  comfortable  parlours  of 
the  "  Falcone."  Do  you  recollect  that  speech  I  made  at  Bertini's 
in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  on  Christma^nlay  I — 
do  you  remember  it  ?  /  don't.  But  his  Holiness,  no  doubt,  heard 
of  the  oration,  and  was  flattered  by  the  compliment  of  the  illustrious 
English  traveller. 

I  went  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  lately,  and  all 
these  reminiscences  nished  back  on  a  sudden  with  affecting  volu- 
bility ;  not  that  there  was  anything  in  or  out  of  the  gallery  which 
put  me  specially  in  mind  of  sumptuous  and  liberal  Rome ;  but  in 
the  great  room  was  a  picture  of  a  fellow  in  a  broad  Roman  hat,  in 
a  velvet  Roman  coat,  and  lanje  yellow  mustachios,  and  that  pro- 
digious scowl  which  young  artists  assume  when  sitting  for  their 
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poitndtB — he  was  one  of  our  set  at  Rome ;  and  tbe  scenes  of  the 
winter  came  back  patbeticallj  to  my  mind,  and  all  tbe  iricnds  of 
that  season, — Orifice  and  bis  sentimental  songs:  Father  Giraldo 
and  bis  poodle,  and  MacBrick,  tbe  trump  of  bankers.  Hence  tbe 
determination  to  write  this  letter ;  but  tbe  band  is  crabbed,  and  tbe 
postage  is  dear,  and  instead  of  despatching  it  by  tbe  mail,  I  shall 
send  it  to  you  by  means  of  tbe  printer,  knowing  well  that  Frasei-^s 
Magazine  is  eagerly  read  at  Rome,  and  not  (on  account  of  its 
morality)  excluded  in  the  Index  Expurpatoriu*. 

And  it  will  be  doubly  agreeable  to  me  to  write  to  yon  regarding 
the  fine  arts  in  England,  because  I  know,  my  dear  Augusto,  that 
you  have  a  thorough  contempt  for  my  opinion — indeed,  for  that  of 
all  persons,  excepting,  of  course,  one  whose  name  is  already  written 
in  this  sentence.  Su<rh,  however,  is  not  the  feeling  respecting 
my  critical  powers  in  this  country ;  here  they  know  the  merit  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  better,  and  they  say^  *^He  paints  so 
badly,  that,  hang  it !  he  mvst  be  a  good  judge ; "  in  the  latter  part 
of  which  opinion,  of  course,  I  agree. 

You  should  have  seen  the  consternation  of  the  fellows  at  my 
arrival ! — of  our  dear  brethren  who  thouglit  I  was  safe  at  Rome  for 
the  season,  and  that  their  works,  exhibited  in  May,  would  be  spared 
the  dreadful  ordeal  of  my  ferocious  eye.  When  I  entered  the  club- 
room  in  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy-ond- 
water  like  a  fwmljshell,  you  Bliould  have  seen  the  terror  of  some  of 
the  artists  assembled  !  They  knew  that  the  frightfid  projectile  just 
launched  into  their  cliib-nK»m  must  burst  in  the  natural  couree  of 
things.  Who  would  Ite  stnick  down  by  the  explosion?  was  the 
thought  of  every  one.  Some  of  the  hypo<!rites  welcome<l  me  meanly 
back,  some  of  the  timid  trembled,  some  of  the  savage  and  guilty 
muttered  curses  at  my  arrival.  You  should  have  seen  the  ferocious 
looks  of  Daggerly,  for  example,  as  he  scowled  at  me  from  the 
supper-table,  and  clutched  the  trenchant  weapon  with  which  be 
was  dissevering  his  toasted  cheese. 

From  the  periwl  of  my  arrival  until  that  of  the  opening  of 
the  various  galleries,  I  maintained  with  the  artists  every  proper 
affability,  but  still  was  not  too  familiar.  It  is  the  custom  of  their 
friends  before  their  pictures  are  sent  in  to  the  exhibitions,  to  visit  the 
painters'  works  at  their  private  studios,  and  there  encourage  them 
by  saying,  "  Bravo,  Jones ! "  (I  don't  mean  Jones,  RA.,  for  I  defy 
any  man  to  say  bravo  to  him,  but  Jones  in  general).  "  Tomkins, 
this  is  your  greatest  work ! "  "  Smith,  my  boy,  they  must  elect 
ypu  an  Associate  for  this ! " — and  so  forth.  These  harmless 
banalities  of  compliment  pass  between  the  paintere  and  their 
friends  on  such  occasions.     I,  myself,  have  uttered  many  such 
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civil  phrases  in  former  years  under  like  drcumstancea.  Bat  K  h 
different  now.  Fame  has  its  privations  as  well  as  its  pleasures 
The  friend  may  see  his  companions  in  private,  but  the  Judob 
must  not  pay  vi8it4s  to  his  clients.  I  stayed  away  from  the 
atdiers  of  all  the  artists  (at  least,  I  only  visited  one,  kindly  telling 
him  that  he  didn't  count  as  an  artist  at  all),  and  would  only  see 
their  pictures  in  the  public  galleries,  and  judge  them  in  the  fair 
race  with  their  neighbours.  This  announcement  and  conduct 
of  mine  filled  all  the  Bemers  Street  and  Fitzroy  Square  district 
with  terror. 

As  I  am  writing  this  after  having  had  my  fill  of  their  woiks, 
so  publicly  exhibited  in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  catalogues, 
my  only  book  of  reference  being  an  orchard  whereof  the  trees  are 
now  bursting  into  full  blossom, — it  is  probable  that  my  remarks 
will  be  rather  general  than  particular,  that  I  shall  only  discourse 
about  those  pictures  which  I  especially  remember,  or,  indeed,  upon 
any  other  point  suitable  to  my  honour  and  your  delectation. 

I  went  round  the  galleries  with  a  young  fricDd  of  mine,  who, 
like  yourself  at  present,  has  been  a  student  of  '*  High  Art "  at 
Rome.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Monsieur  Ingres,  at  Paris«  He 
could  draw  rude  figures  of  eight  feet  high  to  a  nicetyi  and  had 
produce<l  many  heroic  compositions  of  that  pleasing  class  and  si^e, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  paper-stretchers  both  in  Paris  and  Rome. 
He  came  back  from  the  latter  place  a  year  since,  with  his  beard 
and  mustachics  of  course.  He  could  find  no  room  in  all  Newman 
Street  and  Soho  big  enough  to  hold  him  and  his  genius,  and  was 
turned  out  of  a  decent  house  because,  for  the  piu^xises  of  art,  he 
wished  to  batter  down  the  partition-wall  between  the  two  drawing- 
rooms  he  had.  His  great  cartoon  last  year  (whether  it  was 
"Oaractacus  before  Claudius,"  or  a  scene  from  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  I  won't  say)  failed  somehow.  He  was  a  good  deal 
cut  up  by  the  defeat,  and  went  into  the  country  to  his  relations, 
from  whom  he  returned  after  awhile,  with  his  mustachios  shaveil, 
clean  linen,  and  other  signs  of  depression.  He  said  (with  a  hollow 
laugh)  he  should  not  commence  on  his  great  canvas  this  year, 
and  so  gave  up  the  completion  of  his  composition  of  "Boadicea 
addressing  the  Iceni " :  quite  a  novel  subject,  which,  with  that 
ingenuity  and  profound  reading  which  distinguish  his  brethren,  he 
had  determined  to  take  up. 

Well,  sir,  this  youth  and  I  went  to  the  exhibitions  together, 
and  I  watched  his  behaviour  before  the  pictures.  At  the  tragic, 
swaggering,  theatrical-historical  pictures,  he  yawned;  before  some 
of  the  grand  flashy  landscapes,  he  stood  without  the  least  emotion  ; 
but  before  some  quiet  scenes  of  humour  or  pathos,  or  some  easy 
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little  rapy  of  nature,  the  youth  stooil  in  pleased  contemplation,  the 
i^iU  of  his  hJ};ljlow8  seemetl  to  he  screwed  ioto  the  floor  there,  nud 
Lu  fiice  diinpleil  ovtr  witli  grins. 

"These  little  pii^tures,"  said  he,  on  being  questioned,  "are 
«orth  a  hundrol  times  more  than  the  big  ones.  In  the  latter  you 
ne  signs  of  ignorance  of  every  kind,  weakness  of  hund,  jtoverty  of 
invention,  carclessnesa  of  drawing,  lamentable  imbecility  of  thought. 
Their  heroism  is  borrowed  from  the  theatre,  their  sentinicnt  is  so 
maudlin  that  it  inukes  you  sick.  I  see  no  symptoms  of  thought  or 
of  minds  strong  and  genuine  enough  to  co))e  with  elevated  subjects. 
No  iiidiriduHlity,  no  novelty,  the  derancii-s  of  costume"  (my  friend 
d'd  not  mean  that  tlie  figures  we  were  looking  at  were  naked,  like 
Mr,  Etty's,  but  thiit  they  were  dressed  out  of  all  historical  pnt- 
pricty)  "are  disreganled ;  the  poojile  are  striking  attitudes,  as  at 
tlie  Goburg.  There  is  something  painful  to  nie  in  this  naive 
exhibition  of  incompetency,  this  imbci'ility  that  is  so  unconscious 
of  its  own  failure.  If,  however,  the  aspiring  men  don't  suceenl, 
the  modest  do;  auit  what  they  liaise  really  seen  or  ex)>erieni-e<l, 
our  artists  can  dcjiict  «-ith  successful  aecuraey  and  delightful  sltill. 
Hence,"  says  he,  "I  would  sooner  have  SiHinil-so's  little  skcteh, 
('A  Donkey  on  a  Common')  than  'Wliiit-^rye-call-'em's  cnonuous 
|>icture  ('  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  the  Cmsadera  discovering  Nova 
Seotia'),  and  prefer  yonder  unprctcniling  skcteh,  'SImniii  Catchere, 
Morning '  (how  exiinisitcly  the  long  anil  level  sands  are  touched 
otTI  how  beautifully  the  morning  light  touches  the  ciiuntenaneea 
of  the  flshermcn,  aud  illumines  the  rosy  features  of  the  shrimjis !), 
to  yonder  pretentious  illustration  from  Spencer,  'Sir  Botibol 
rescues  Una  from  Sir  Uglimore  in  the  Cave  of  the  Enchantress 
Ichthyosaura.'" 

I  am  only  mentioning  another's  opinion  of  these  pictures,  anil 
would  not  of  course,  for  my  own  [lart,  wish  to  give  pain  by  pro- 
voking cimjariaiins  tliat  must  lie  disagreeable  to  some  persons. 
But  I  coulil  nut  help  agreeing  with  my  young  frieml  and  saying, 
"  Well,  then,  in  the  nanjc  of  goodness,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  only 
like  what  is  real,  and  natural,  and  unaHected — if  uiion  such  works 
you  gaze  with  delight,  while  from  more  pretentious  performances 
you  turn  away  with  weariness,  why  the  <Icuce  must  pou  be  in  the 
heroic  veint  W'liy  don't  you  do  what  ynu  likei"  The  young 
man  turned  rounil  on  the  iron  heel  of  his  highlows,  and  walked 
downstairs  clinking  them  sulkily. 

There  are  a  variety  of  classes  and  divisions  into  which  the 
works  of  our  geniuses  may  be  itei>arate<l.  Tliere  are  the  heroio 
pictures,  the  theatrical- heroic,  the  religious,  the  historical  seDtl- 
mental,  the  lustoricaI-&miliar,  the  nomby^uunby,  and  bo  forth. 
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Amriii^  liie  ht-r<>i>'  {ii<'tiiT«A  of  course  Mr.  H&ydon'B  ranks  the  fin^ 
it*  AIM  an<l  pret«-D4i<tiu  call  for  that  place.  It  raus  out  to  you  as  it 
were  with  a  Titunto  vdioe  from  among  all  the  competitors  to  public 
EiTour,  "  Come  and  look  at  me."  A  brood^houlilered,  ewaggeriog, 
hulking  archangel,  with  those  rolUog  eres  and  distending  nostrils 
which  bel(Hig  to  the  species  of  sublime  caricature,  standi  acowling 
on  a  sphere  from  which  the  deril  is  just  descendiog  bound  eartb- 
ward«.  PlanetA,  comets,  and  other  astronomical  phenomena,  roll 
and  blaie  roimd  the  pair  an<l  flame  in  the  new  blue  sky.  There  is 
•omething  burly  and  bold  in  this  reeoliite  genius  which  will  attack 
only  enormoua  subjects,  which  will  deal  with  nothing  but  the  epic, 
something  respectable  even  in  the  defeats  of  such  characters.  I 
was  looking  the  other  da;  at  Southampton  at  a  stout  gentleman  in 
a  green  coat  and  white  hat,  who  a  year  or  two  since  fully  believed 
that  he  could  walk  ii|>on  the  water,  and  set  olT  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  mncourse  of  i)eople  upon  his  supennarinc  journey.  There  is 
no  necil  to  tell  you  that  the  poor  fellow  got  a  wetting  and  sank 
amidst  the  jeers  of  all  his  beholders,  t  think  somehow  they  should 
not  have  laughed  at  that  honest  duckeil  gentleman,  they  should 
have  rcs|>ccted  the  faith  and  simplicity  which  led  him  unhesitatingly 
to  venture  ujion  that  watery  eiperimcnt ;  and  so,  instead  of  laugh- 
ing at  Haydon,  which  you  and  I  were  just  about  to  do,  let  us  check 
nur  jocularity,  and  give  him  credit  for  his  great  earnestness  of 
purpose.  I  begin  to  fin<l  the  world  growing  more  pathetic  daily, 
and  laugh  leas  every  year  of  my  life.  Why  laugh  at  idle  hopes, 
or  vain  jiurpNics,  or  utter  blundering  self-confidence  T  Let  us  be 
gentle  witli  thcin  henceforth ;  who  knows  whether  there  may  not 
be  Boniething  of  the  sort  chez  nous  f  But  I  am  wandering  from 
Haydon  and  his  big  picture.  Let  us  hope  somebody  will  buy. 
Who,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  will  not  do  for  a  chapel ;  it  is  too  big  for 
a  house  ;  I  have  it — it  might  answer  to  liang  up  over  a  caravan  at 
a  fair,  if  a  travelling  orrery  wcro  exhibited  inside. 

This  may  be  sheer  impertinence  and  ermr,  the  picture  may  suit 
some  tastes— it  does  the  Titnet  for  instance,  which  pronounces  it 
to  be  a  noble  work  of  the  highest  art;  whereas  the  Post  won't 
believe  a  bit,  and  jiassea  it  by  with  acorn.  What  a  ctmifort  it 
is  that  there  are  different  tastes  then,  and  that  almost  all  artists 
have  thus  a  chance  of  getting  a  livelihood  somehow  I  There  is 
Uartin,  for  another  instance,  with  his  brace  of  pictures  abont 
Adam  and  Eve,  which  I  would  venture  to  place  in  the  theatrical 
heroic  class.  One  looks  at  those  strange  pieces  and  wonders  h<iw 
people  can  be  found  to  admire,  and  yet  they  do.  Grave  old  people, 
with  chtuns  and  seals,  look  dumhfoundered  into  those  vast  per- 
spectives, and  think  the  apex  of  the  sublime  is  reached  there.     In 
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one  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytion's  novels  there  is  a  passage  to  that  effect. 
I  forget  where,  but  there  is  a  new  edition  of  them  coming  out  in 
single  volumes,  and  I  am  positive  you  will  find  the  sentiment  some- 
where ;  they  come  up  to  his  conceptions  of  the  sublime,  they  answer 
to  his  ideas  of  beauty,  or  the  Beautiful  as  he  writes  it  with  a  large  B. 
He  is  himself  an  artist  and  a  man  of  genius.  What  right  have  we 
poor  devils  to  question  such  an  authority]  Do  you  recollect  how 
we  used  to  laugh  in  the  Capitol  at  the  Domenicliino  Sibyl  which 
this  same  author  praises  so  enthusiastically  ?  a  wo(xien,  pink-faced, 
goggle-eyed,  ogling  creature,  we  said  it  was,  *with  no  more  beauty 
or  sentiment  than  a  wax  doll.  But  this  was  our  conceit,  dear 
Augusto.  On  subjects  of  art,  perhaps,  there  is  no  reasoning  after 
all :  or  who  can  tell  why  children  have  a  passion  for  lollijwps,  and 
this  man  worships  beef  while  t'other  adores  mutton  ]  To  the  child 
lolliiiops  may  be  the  tnithful  and  beautiful,  and  why  should  not 
some  men  find  Martin's  pictures  as  much  to  their  taste  as  Milton  ? 

Another  instance  of  the  blessed  variety  of  tastes  may  l)e  men- 
tioned here  mlvantageously ;  while,  as  you  have  seen,  the  Times 
awards  the  palm  to  Haydon,  and  Sir  Lytton  exalts  Martin  as  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  English  sch(X)l,  the  Chnmide,  quite  as  well 
informed,  no  doubt,  says  that  Mr.  Eildis  is  the  great  genius  of  the 
present  season,  and  that  his  picture  of  Moses's  mother  parting 
with  him  before  leaving  him  in  the  bulrushes  is  a  great  and  noble 
composition. 

This  critic  must  have  a  taste  for  the  neat  and  agreeable,  that  is 
clear.  Mr.  E<hlis's  picture  is  nicely  coloured  ;  the  figures  in  fine 
clean  draperies,  the  sky  a  bright  clean  colour ;  Month's  mother  is  a 
handsome  woman  :  and  as  she  holds  her  child  to  her  breast  for  the 
last  time,  and  lifts  up  her  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  the  beholder  may  bc^ 
reasonably  moved  by  a  decent  bourgeois  compassion ;  a  handsome 
woman  parting  fi'om  her  child  is  always  an  object  of  proi)er  sym- 
pathy ;  but  as  for  the  greatness  of  the  picture  as  a  work  of  art, 
that  is  another  question  of  tastes  again.  This  picture  seemed  to 
me  to  be  essentiaUy  a  prose  composition,  not  a  poetical  one.  It  tells 
you  no  more  than  you  can  see.  It  has  no  more  wonder  or  poetry 
about  it  than  a  police-report  or  a  newspaper  paragraph,  and  should 
be  placed,  as  I  take  it,  in  the  historic-sentimental  school,  which  is 
pretty  much  followed  in  England — nay,  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
namby-pamby  quarter. 

Of  the  latter  sort  there  are  some  illustrious  examples ;  and  as 
it  is  the  fashion  for  critics  to  awanl  prizes,  I  would  for  my  part 
cheerfully  award  the  prize  of  a  new  silver  teaspocm  to  Mr.  Redgrave, 
the  champion  of  suffering  female  inn(X*enre,  for  his  "Governess." 
That  picture  is  more  decidedly  spoony  than,  perhaps,  any  other  of 
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this  present  season :  and  the  subject  seems  to  be  a  fiiTourite  with 
the  artist.  We  have  had  the  "  Governess  "  one  year  before,  or  a 
variation  of  her  under  the  name  of  the  "  Teacher,"  or  vice  versd 
The  Teacher's  young  pupils  are  at  play  in  the  garden,  she  sits  sadly 
in  tlic  schoolroom ;  there  she  sits,  poor  dear ! — the  piano  is  open 
beside  her,  and  (oh,  harrowing  thought !  "  Home,  sweet  home ! "  is 
open  in  the  music-book.  She  sits  and  thinks  of  that  dear  place, 
with  a  sheet  of  black-edged  note-paper  in  her  hand.  They  have 
brought  her  her  tea  and  bread  and  butter  on  a  tray.  She  has 
drunk  the  tea,  she  fuif  not  tasted  the  bread  and  butter.  There  is 
pathos  for  you !  there  is  art !  This  is,  indeed,  a  love  for  lollipops 
with  a  vengeance,  a  regular  babyhood  of  taste,  about  which  a  man 
with  a  manly  stomacli  may  lie  allowed  to  protest  a  little  peevishly, 
and  implore  the  public  to  give  up  such  puling  food. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  Octagon  Room  who,  to  be  sure, 
runs  Mr.  Redgrave  rather  hard,  and  should  have  a  silver  papspoon 
at  any  rate,  if  the  teaspoon  is  irrevocably  awarded  to  his  rival. 
The  Octagon  Room  prize  is  a  picture  called  the  "  Arrival  of  the 
Overland  Mail."  A  lady  is  in  her  bedchamber,  a  portrait  of  her 
husband.  Major  Jones  (cherished  lord  of  that  bridal  apartment, 
with  its  dralM^urtained  bed),  hangs  on  the  wainscot  in  the  distance, 
and  you  see  his  red  coat  and  mustachios  gleaming  there  between 
the  wanlrobe  and  the  washhand-stand.  But  where  is  his  ladyt 
She  is  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  her  fiice  has  sunk  into  the 
feather-bed;  her  hands  are  clasped  agonisingly  tc^ther;  a  most 
tremendous  black-edged  letter  has  just  arrived  by  the  overland 
mail.  It  is  all  up  with  Jones.  Well,  let  us  hope  she  wiU  marry 
again,  and  get  over  her  grief  for  poor  J. 

Is  not  there  something  noA^ve  and  simple  in  this  downright 
way  of  exciting  compassion  1  I  saw  people  looking  at  this  pair  of 
pictures  evidently  with  yearning  hearts.  The  great  geniuses  who 
invented  them  have  not,  you  see,  toiled  in  vain.  They  can  com- 
mand the  sympathies  of  the  public,  they  have  gained  Art-Union 
prizes  let  us  hope,  as  well  as  those  humble  imaginary  ones  which  I 
have  just  awarded,  and  yet  my  heart  is  not  naturaUy  hard,  though 
it  refuses  to  be  moved  by  such  means  as  are  here  employed. 

If  the  simple  statement  of  a  death  is  to  harrow  up  the  feelings, 
or  to  claim  the  tributary  tear,  mon  Dieu  1  a  man  ought  to  howl 
every  morning  over  the  newspaper  obituary.  If  we  are  to  cry  for 
every  governess  who  leaves  home,  what  a  fimd  of  pathos  the  Tima 
advertisements  would  afford  daily;  we  might  weep  down  whole 
columns  of  dose  type.  I  have  said  before  I  am  growing  more 
inclined  to  the  pathetic  daily,  but  let  us  in  the  name  of  goodness 
make  a  stand  somewhere,  or  the  namby-pamby  of  the  world  will 
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become  unendurable ;  and  we  shall  melt  away  in  a  deluge  of 
blubber.  This  drirelling  hvsteriral  Bcnti mentality,  it  is  surely 
the  rritic's  duty  to  grin  down,  to  ahake  any  man  rouglily  by  tlie 
shoulder  whu  seems  ilangerously  affected  by  it,  and,  not  sparing  Ida 
feelings  in  the  least,  tell  him  lie  is  a  fool  for  his  pains,  to  hare  no 
more  respect  for  thoee  who  invent  it,  but  expose  tlieir  error  with  all 
the  dowurightncss  that  is  un;eK8ary. 

By  tar  the  prettiest  of  the  maudlin  pictures  ia  Mr.  Stone's 
"  Premier  Pas."  It  is  that  old,  pretty,  rococo,  fantastic  Jenny  and 
Jessamy  couple,  whose  loves  the  painter  has  Iwen  chnmicling  any 
time  tlicse  five  yetmi,  and  whom  he  has  npicd  out  at  various  wells, 
jiorrheti,  &c.  Tlic  bd  is  making  love  with  all  his  might,  aii<l  the 
maiden  is  in  a  pretty  (.-onfuHion — her  heart  flutters,  and  she  only 
seems  to  spin.  She  ilriuks  in  the  warm  words  of  tlic  yuung  fellow 
with  a  pleasant  conviction  of  the  invincibility  of  her  eliarms.  He 
ajipeals  nervously,  and  tugs  at  a  pink  which  is  growing  up  the 
liorch-side.  It  is  that  pink,  somcliow,  wliich  lias  saved  the  picture 
from  iM'iug  deciiledly  nnnihy-|iamliy.  Tlicrc  is  sonicthing  new, 
fresh,  and  <leiicate  about  tlie  little  incident  of  the  flower.  It 
reilcems  Jenny,  and  rendere  that  young  prig  Jessamy  bearable. 
Tlie  picture  is  very  nicely  painted,  acconling  to  the  careful  artist's 
wont.  The  neck  and  hanils  of  the  girl  are  especially  pretty.  The 
lad's  Gice  is  elTeniinate  and  imbecile,  but  his  velveteen  breeches  are 
painted  with  great  vigour  and  strength. 

This  artist's  picture  of  the  "  Queen  and  Ophelia  "  is  in  a  much 
higher  walk  of  art.  There  may  be  doubts  about  Ophelia.  She  is 
tijo  pretty  to  my  taste.  Her  dress  (especially  the  black  bunds 
round  her  anns)  too  elaborately  conspicuous  and  coquettish.  The 
Queen  is  a  noble  dramatic  head  and  attitude.  Ojihelia  seenis  to  he 
looking  at  us,  the  audience,  and  in  a  pretty  attitude  expressly  to 
captivate  us.  The  Queen  is  only  thinking  about  the  crazed  fcdrl, 
and  Handet,  and  her  own  gloomy  affairs,  and  has  quite  forgotten 
tier  own  noble  beauty  and  superb  jiresence.  The  colour  of  the 
jiicturc  struck  me  an  quite  new,  sedate,  but  bright  and  very  agree- 
able ;  the  chequerol  light  and  shadow  ia  maile  cleverly  to  aid  in 
fomuntf  the  composition  ;  it  is  very  jiictureEqiie  and  good.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  of  Mr.  Stone's  works,  and  in  the  best  line.  Good  bye, 
Jenny  and  Jessamy ;  we  hope  never  to  sec  you  again — no  more 
rncoo  rustics,  no  more  namby-pamby ;  the  man  who  can  paint 
the  Queen  of  "Hamlet"  must  forsake  henceforth  such  fiddle-faddle 
company. 

By  the  way,  has  any  Shakspearian  commentator  ever  remarked 
h<iw  fond  the  Queen  really  was  of  her  second  husband,  the  excellent 
Claudiusl    How  courteous  and  kind  the  latter  WM  always  towards 
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her  1  So  excellent  a  family-man  onght  to  be  panloned  a  few  erron 
in  consideration  of  his  admirable  behaviour  to  his  wife.  He  did 
go  A  little  far,  certainly,  but  then  it  was  to  possess  a  jewd  of  a 
woman. 

More  pictures  indicating  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  tragic  senti- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  exhibition.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  specially  Mr.  Johnson's  picture  of  *'  Lord  Russell  taking 
the  Communion  in  Prison  before  Execution."  The  story  is  finely 
told  here,  the  group  large  and  noble.  The  figiut;  of  the  kneeling 
wife,  who  looks  at  her  husband  rneckly  engaged  in  the  last  sacred 
office,  is  very  goo<l  indeed ;  and  the  little  episode  of  the  gaoler,  who 
looks  out  into  the  yanl  indifferent,  seems  to  roe  to  give  evidence 
of  a  true  dramatic  genius.  In  ''  Hamlet,"  how  those  indifferent 
remarks  of  Guildensteni  and  Rosencrautz,  at  the  end,  bring  out  the 
main  figures  and  deeix*u  the  surrounding  gloom  of  the  tragedy ! 

In  Mr.  Frith's  admirable  picture  of  the  "Good  Pastor,"  from 
Goldsmith,  tliere  is  some  sentiment  of  a  very  quiet,  refined,  Sir- 
Roger-de-Coverley-like  sort — not  too  much  of  it— it  is  indicated 
rather  tlian  expresswl.  "  Sentiment,  sir,"  Walker  of  the  "  Original " 
used  to  say — ** sentiment,  sir,  is  like  garlic  in  made  dishes:  it 
should  be  felt  everywhere  and  seen  nowhere." 

Now,  I  won't  say  that  Mr.  Frith's  sentiment  is  like  garlic, 
or  provoke  any  other  savoury  comparison  r^arding  it;  but  say, 
in  a  word,  this  is  one  of  the  pictures  I  would  like  to  have  sent 
abroad  to  be  exhibited  at  a  £uro|)ean  congress  of  painters,  to  show 
what  an  English  artist  can  do.  The  young  painter  seems  to  me 
to  have  had  a  thorough  comprehension  of  his  subject  and  his  own 
abilities.  And  what  a  rare  quality  is  this,  to  know  what  you  can 
do !  An  ass  will  go  and  take  the  grand  historic  walk,  while,  with 
lowly  wisdom,  Mr.  Frith  prefers  the  lowly  path  where  there  are 
plenty  of  flowers  growing,  and  children  prattling  along  the  walks. 
This  is  the  sort  of  picture  that  is  good  to  paint  nowailaj's — kindly, 
beautiful,  inspiring  delicate  sympathies,  and  awakening  tender  goo<l- 
humour.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  such  a  companion  as  that  in  a 
study  to  look  up  at  when  your  eyes  are  tired  with  work,  and  to 
refresh  you  with  its  gentle  quiet  good-fellowship.  I  can  see  it 
now,  as  I  shut  my  own  eyes,  displayed  faithfully  on  the  camera 
obscura  of  the  brain — the  dear  old  parson  with  his  congregation 
of  old  and  young  clustered  round  him;  the  little  ones  plucking 
hiu)  by  the  gown,  with  wondering  eyes,  half-roguery,  hallF-terror ; 
the  smoke  is  curling  up  from  the  cottage  chimneys  in  a  peacefid 
Sabbath-Hort  of  way ;  the  three  village  quidnuncs  are  chattering 
together  jit  the  church yartl  stile;  there's  a  poor  girl  seated  there 
on  a  stone,  who  has  been  crossed  in  love  evidently,  and  looks 
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anzioi»lj  to  the  parson  for  a  little  doubtfiil  consolation.  That's 
the  real  sort  of  sentiment — there's  no  need  of  a  great,  clumsy, 
black- edged  letter  to  placard  her  misen',  as  it  were,  after  Mr. 
Redgrave's  fashion ;  the  sentiment  is  only  the  more  sincere  for 
being  unobtrusive,  and  the  spectator  gives  his  compassion  the  more 
readily  because  the  unfortunate  object  makes  no  coarse  demands 
upon  his  pity. 

The  painting  of  this  picture  is  exceedingly  clever  and  dexterous. 
One  or  two  of  the  foremost  figures  are  painted  with  the  breadth 
and  pearly  delicacy  of  Greuxe.  The  three  village  politicians,  in 
the  background,  might  have  been  touched  by  Teniers,  so  neat, 
brisk,  and  sharp  is  the  execution  of  the  artist's  facile  brush. 

Mr.  Frost  (a  new  name,  I  think,  in  the  catalogue)  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  ^  Sabrina,"  which  is  so  pretty  that  I  heartily  ho(>c 
it  has  not  been  purchased  for  the  collection  from  **  Comus,"  which 
adorns  the  Buckingham  Palace  summer-house.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
better  place  and  price  than  our  Royal  patrons  appear  Ut  be  disposed 
to  give  for  the  works  of  English  artists.  What  victims  have  thiM^e 
poor  fellows  been  of  this  awful  i^atroua^e.  Great  has  licen  the 
commotion  in  the  pictorial  world,  dear  Augusto,  reguniiiig  tlie  fate 
of  those  frescoes  which  Royalty  was  ple^ised  to  order,  wliich  it  con- 
descended to  purchase  at  a  price  that  no  ]Kx>r  amateur  would  have 
the  face  to  offer.  Think  of  the  greatest  |>atr()i)age  in  the  world 
giving  forty  pounds  for  pictures  worth  four  hundred-  condescending 
to  buy  works  from  humble  men  who  could  not  refuse,  and  ]>aying 
for  them  below  their  value !  Think  of  augUKt  i)ow(»i-8  and  princi- 
palities onlering  the  works  of  such  a  great  man  as  YMy  to  be  hacked 
out  of  the  palace  wall — that  was  a  slap  in  the  face  to  every  artist 
in  England ;  and  I  can  agree  with  the  conclusion  come  to  by  an 
indignant  poet  of  Punch's  band,  who  says,  for  his  part — 

**  I  will  not  toil  for  Queen  and  crown, 
If  princely  patrons  spurn  me  down  ; 
I  will  not  ask  for  lU>yal  job- 
Let  my  Maecenas  be  a  snob  !  *' 

This  is,  however,  a  delicate,  an  awful  subject,  over  which  loyal 
subjects  like  you  and  I  had  best  mourn  in  silence ;  but  the  fate  of 
Etty's  noUe  picture  of  last  year  made  me  tremble  lest  Frost  should 
be  similarly  nipped :  and  I  ho|)e  more  genuine  patronage  for  this 
promising  young  painter.  His  picture  is  like  a  mixture  of  very 
good  Hilton  and  Howard  raised  to  a  state  of  genius.  There  is 
sameness  in  the  heads,  but  great  grace  and  beauty — a  fine  sweeping 
movement  in  the  composition  of  the  beautiful  fairy  figures,  undu- 
lating gracefully  through  the  stream,  while  the  lilies  lie  gracefully 
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overheafl.  There  »  another  submarine  picture  uf  "  Nymphs  a^Iin^ 
Young  Hylas,"  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  clever  imitationi 
of  Boucher. 

That  youthful  Goodall,  whose  early  attempts  promised  so  much, 
is  not  quite  realising  those  promises  I  think,  and  is  cajoled,  like 
Hylas  before  mentioned,  by  dangerous  beauty.  His  "  Connemara 
Girls  going  to  Market  **  are  a  vast  deal  too  clean  and  pretty  foi 
such  females.  They  laugh  and  simper  in  much  too  genteel  a  manner ; 
they  are  washing  such  pretty  white  feet  as  I  don't  think  are  common 
about  Leenane  or  Ballynahinch,  and  would  be  better  at  ease  in 
white  satin  slippers  than  trudging  up  Croaghpatrick.  There  is  a 
luxury  of  geographical  knowledge  for  you !  I  have  not  done  with 
it  yet.  Stop  till  we  come  to  Roberts's  "  View  of  Jerusalem,"  an«l 
Muller's  pictures  of  "  Rhodes,"  and  "  Xanthus,"  and  "  Telmessus," 
Tliis  artist's  sketches  are  excellent ;  like  nature,  and  like  Decamps, 
that  best  of  painters  of  Oriental  life  and  colours.  In  the  pictures 
the  artist  forgets  the  brilliancy  of  colour  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
his  sketches,  and  "  Telmessus  "  looks  as  grey  and  heavy  as  Dover 
in  March. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  (not  the  Academician,  by  any  means)  deserves 
great  praise  for  two  very  poetical  pieces ;  one  from  Spenser,  I  think 
(Sir  Botibol  let  us  say,  as  before,  with  somebody  in  some  hag's 
cave)  ;  another  calle<l  the  "  Four  Ages,"  which  has  still  better  grace 
and  sentiment.  This  artist,  too,  is  evidently  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Hilton  ;  and  another,  who  has  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  studied  with 
advantiige  that  graceful  and  agreeable  English  painter,  Mr.  Hook, 
whose  "  Song  of  the  Ohlen  Time  "  is  hung  up  in  the  Octagon  Closet, 
and  makes  a  sunshine  in  that  exceedingly  shady  place.  The  female 
figure  is  faulty,  but  charming  (many  channers  have  their  little 
faults,  it  is  said) ;  the  old  banl  who  is  singing  the  song  of  the  olden 
time  a  most  venerable,  agreeable,  and  handsome  old  minstrel.  In 
Alnaschar-like  moods  a  man  fancies  himself  a  noble  patron,  and 
munificent  rewardcr  of  artists ;  in  which  case  I  should  like  to 
])08se8S  myself  of  the  works  of  these  two  young  men,  and  give  them 

four  times  as  large  a  price  as  the gave  for  pictures  five  times 

as  good  as  theirs. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Eastlake's  composition  from  "Comus"  b  the 
contribution  in  which  he  has  been  mulcted,  in  company  with  his 
celebrated  brother  artists,  for  the  famous  Buckingham  Palace 
pavilion.  Working  for  nothing  is  very  well:  but  to  work  for  a 
good,  honest,  remunerating  price  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way,  after  alL 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  artist's  courage  has  failed  him  over 
his  "  Comus  "  picture.  Time  and  pains  he  has  given,  tlmt  is  qiuto 
evident.     The  picture  is  prodigiously  laboured,  and  hatched^  and 
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tilled  up  vith  &  Chinese  niinutcnew ;  Imt  there  ie  a  vneful  lark 
of  tnf  in  the  vark.  Thut  poor  laboun'r  huE  l^cpt  liie  iiniiiitiu\  has 
vofked  the  given  nuniWr  of  houre ;  but  Irc  hiie  hud  no  food  all  tlw 
wfaQe,  and  ha*  executed  liie  joli  Id  b  noroewluit  fuint  iDaoiier.  Tliis 
&ce  of  tbe  luiij'  »  pure  .lud  Ixauitiful ;  but  ve  bare  eeen  it  at  aaj 
time  these  ten  vearh,  witii  ite  red  tninfii>nrpin  ehudown,  its  moulh 
in  whii^  iHitter  voiildu'l  ntclt,  and  ita  k-uutifid  l)r(iVD-iiiaddcr  hair. 
She  is  gpttiug  nitber  tedious,  tliat  pwe<-t  irreiniiiiclialile  creature, 
that  is  the  bi^  She  mav  tie  an  angel :  hut  c^Li-lilue,  uj  vii-kt^l 
senses  tell  me,  is  a  feeble  sort  of  driiik,  and  men  rfijuire  stronpT 
nourwhmenL 

Mr.  Eafllake'e  ]>iHure  is  a  jirim,  niyEti<',  enudfonii  comiioi'ition. 
The  UiIt  lau^niifheE  in  the  middle  ;  an  an;.-et  is  ronaolinL'  )i<-t,  -iix) 
embracing  her  «iih  an  arm  ciut  of  joint;  little  r<i«n  of  chinil* 
■tanii  cm  each  side  the  an^ls  and  tl<e  bdv,- vi.iiderfiil  little 
ehildreo,  «ith  blue  or  broirij  lieady  eves,  aud  sweet  little  fltissy 
curly  hair,  and  un  niiiKrlee  (ir  iK-m*,  an  Ixtv-meti  such  siijuniatntal 
bein^  no  doubt.  1  lian-K^nsindlar  little  darlings  iu  the  tn.v-oh'ipe 
in  tite  Lovtber  Ari-ude  for  a  hliilliii;;,  with  ju^t  Rich  jiiiik  checka 
and  round  eves,  tlieir  liodiee  funiK-il  out  of  eotton-vnn),  and  tlioir 
eztretnitiea  veilel  iu  silver  paper,  Well :  it  is  ag  well,  ixriiapR, 
tliat  Ettj'e  joTiat  nytiijihs  should  not  cume  into  such  a  ronipany. 
Good  Lcvil !  how  they  w-(>uld  aEt<>Dii<li  the  weak  nerves  of  Mr. 
Eastlake's  j/rcriemie  yotin>;  lady  ! 

Quite  tmalaahe<l  liy  tlie  sipieamifibneKK  exhilHt/n]  in  Ihc  hiiihcKt 
quarter  (as  the  news[«)iera  call  it),  Mr.  Etty  goes  on  rejoicin;;  in 
bis  old  fiisliion.  Perliafie  he  is  worne  than  ever  this  yeur,  anil 
despises  nee  ilnlet*  amoriB  nrr  rhorett,  Ixi'iiitsc  rertii*n  gTe;it 
peisonnges  are  nfli'iideil.  I'erhafw,  this  yc.ir,  hiii  laditii  and  Cnpiilit 
ate  a  little  hitarilt's :  his  V'-nuMes  cxjEiml  more  than  ever  in  the 
line  of  Hottentot  liesuty  ;  hii<  drawing  and  eolouring  arc  still  more 
audacious  titan  tttey  were  ;  patihcs  of  reil  sliiiie  on  the  cheeks  I'f  hiit 
blowsy  nymphs  ;  his  iilea  of  fi«n  goes  tii  the  verge  of  inonHtroeily. 
If  you  look  at  the  pictures  clost-ly  (ami,  considering  all  thingA,  it 
rMjuires  some  cuuragc  to  do  so),  the  forms  disajijiear ;  feet  and 
baixls  are  scumbled  away,  and  distances  apjicar  to  be  dabs  ami 
blotches  of  lakes,  aod  brown  and  ultramarine.  It  niust  lie  con 
fessed  that  some  of  these  pictures  would  not  be  suitable  to  liang  up 
everywhere — in  a  young  ladies'  school,  for  instance.  But,  how  rich 
and  superb  is  the  i-olour !  Did  Titian  paint  better,  or  llulieiis  aa 
well !  There  is  a  nymph  and  child  in  the  left  comer  of  the  Great 
Room,  ntting,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  catching  cold,  in  a  sort 
of  moonlight,  of  which  the  colour  appears  to  me  U>  lie  as  rich  aud 
vondcribl  as  Titian's  best — "Bacchos  and  Ariadne,"  &a  instauce— 
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and  better  than  Rubens's.  There  is  a  little  hcail  of  a  boy  lu  a  bliie 
dreas  (fur  once  in  a  way)  wliich  kills  every  picture  in  tbe  room,  out- 
stares  all  the  red-coated  generals,  out-blazes  Mrs.  Thvait«B  and  he' 
diamonds  (wbo  lias  the  place  of  honour) ;  and  bas  that  unmietak 
able,  ineRtimabJe,  indescribable  mark  of  the  Grkat  painter  about  it, 
which  miiikee  the  soul  of  a  man  kindle  up  as  he  sees  it  and  own-i 
that  tliere  ia  Genius.  How  delightful  it  is  to  feel  that  shock,  awl 
how  few  are  the  works  of  art  that  can  give  it ! 

The  author  of  that  sibylline  book  of  mystic  rhymea,  the  un 
lereatcd  banl  of  the  "Fallacies  of  Hope,"  is  as  great  as  usual, 
vibrating  between  tlic  absurd  and  the  sublime,  until  the  eye  grow4 
dazzlc<l  in  watching  hiro,  and  cau't  really  tell  in  what  region  he  is. 
If  Etty's  colour  is  wild  and  mysteriouB,  looking  here  as  if  smeared 
with  the  fiuger,  and  there  with  the  paletU  knife,  what  can  be  said 
about  Turner }  Go  up  and  look  at  one  of  his  pictures,  an<l  you 
laugh  at  yourself  and  at  hioi,  and  at  the  picture,  and  that  wonder- 
ful amateur  who  is  invariably  found  to  give  a  thousand  pounds  for 
it,  or  more^Bome  sum  wild,  prmiigious,  unheanl-of,  nionatrous,  like 
the  picture  itself  All  about  the  antlior  of  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope  " 
is  a  mysterious  extravaganza;  prii-e,  poem,  purchaser,  picture, 
Iiook  at  the  latter  for  a  little  tiuie,  and  it  logins  to  affect  you  too, 
— to  mesmerise  you.  It  is  revealed  to  you;  and,  as  it  is  said  in 
the  Kust,  the  tnagirians  make  children  see  the  sultauns,  carpet- 
bearers,  tents,  &v.,  in  a  spot  of  ink  in  their  hands  ;  so  the  magician, 
JoHcph  Mallord,  makes  you  see  what  he  likes  on  a  board,  that  to 
the  first  view  is  merely  dabl)eil  over  with  occasional  streaks  of 
yellow,  and  flickal  here  and  there  with  vermilion.  The  vermilion 
blotches  ))ecame  little  boats  full  of  har|HK>ners  and  gondolas  with  » 
deal  of  music  going  on  on  board.  That  is  not  a  smear  of  purple 
you  ace  yonder,  but  a  I)eautiful  whale,  wliose  tjiil  has  just  slapped  a 
half-<lo2en  whale-boats  into  perdition ;  and  as  for  what  you  fancied 
to  bo  a  few  zig-zag  lines  spattered  on  the  canvas  at  haphazard,  look ! 
they  turn  out  to  be  a  ship  with  all  her  sails ;  the  captain  and  his 
crew  are  clearly  visible  in  the  Blii|>'a  bows  :  ami  you  may  distinctly 
Ke  the  oil-casks  getting  ready  under  the  euperintenilenee  of  that 
man  witli  the  red  whiskers  and  the  caat  in  his  eye ;  who  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  mate.  In  a  word,  I  say  that  Turner  is  a  gT«at  ami 
awful  mystery  to  me.  I  don't  like  to  contemplate  bim  too  much, 
lest  I  should  ai-tunlly  bei^in  to  believe  in  hie  poetry  as  well  aa  hts 
paintings,  and  fancy  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope  "  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  the  world. 

Now  Staufield  has  no  mysticism  or  oracularity  about  him. 
You  can  see  what  he  means  at  once.  His  style  is  as  simple  and 
manly  as  a  aeaman's  song.     One  of  the  most  dexterous,  b«  is  alsa 
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one  of  the  meet  careful  of  painters.  Every  year  Iiis  works  arc  nioiv 
elaborated,  xnd  you  are  Burprised  to  find  a  progrewi  in  an  iirtiHl 
who  had  seemed  to  reach  liis  acme  before.  Hia  liattlr  of  frixiUiii 
this  year  is  a  brilliant  sparkling  pageant  of  naval  war  ;  Imh  iireiit 
picture  of  the  "Mole  of  Aucona,"  fresh,  liealtliy,  and  bright  no 
breese  and  sea  can  make  it.  There  arc  better  pietvs  atill  by  thin 
punter,  to  my  mind;  one  in  the  first  room,  es|)cciatly, — a  Itiiti-li 
landscape,  with  a  warm  sunny  tone  upon  it,  worthy  of  Cuy)i  and 
Callcott.  Who  is  G.  Stanfield,  an  exhibitor  and  eviilently  a  pnpil 
of,  the  Itoyal  AcadcmiciaD  t  Can  it  be  a  Hon  of  that  K^ntl  If  to, 
the  lather  has  a  worthy  heir  to  hia  name  and  honours.  U,  Stanflcld'a 
Dutch  picture  may  be  lookeil  at  by  tlie  Hide  of  liis  futher'M. 

Roberts  has  also  distinguished  himself  and  odvani'ed  in  okill, 
great  as  hia  care  ha^I  been  and  powerful  his  effects  lirforr.  "  Tlii' 
Ruins  of  Eamac  "  is  the  moat  poetical  of  this  painter's  work*,  1 
think.  A  vast  and  awful  scene  of  gloomy  Egyjitinu  niin  !  the  sun 
lights  up  tremendous  lines  of  edifires,  whieli  were  only  imrlM  fornu-rly 
of  the  enormous  city  of  the  hundred  gates;  long  lines  of  ramela 
come  over  the  reddening  desert,  and  caui|>s  are  set  by  the  side  of 
the  glowing  pools.  This  is  a  good  picture  to  gaze  at,  and  to  fill 
your  eyes  and  thoughts  with  grandiose  ideas  of  Eastern  life. 

This  gentleman's  large  picture  of  "  JenisnJeiu  "  did  not  sntisiy 
me  so  much.  It  is  yet  very  faitliful ;  anybody  who  has  visited  this 
place  must  see  the  careful  fidelity  with  which  tlie  artist  has  niappeil 
the  rocks  and  valleys,  and  laid  down  the  lines  of  the  buildings ;  but 
the  picture  has,  to  my  eyes,  too  green  and  trim  a  look  ;  the  mosques 
and  houses  look  fresh  and  new,  instead  of  being  mouldering,  old, 
RUn-baked  ediiicea  of  glaring  stone  rising  amidst  wretchedness  an<l 
ruin.  Theie  is  not,  to  my  mind,  that  swi  fatal  aspect,  which  the 
dty  presents  from  wliatfver  i[uart«'r  you  view  it,  and  which  haunts 
a  man  who  has  seen  it  ever  after  with  an  impression  of  terror. 
Perhaps  in  the  spring  for  a  little  while,  at  which  season  the  sketch 
for  this  picture  waa  painted,  the  coimtry  round  alwut  may  look 
very  cheerful  When  we  saw  it  in  autumn,  the  mountains  that 
stand  round  about  Jerusalem  were  not  green,  hut  ghostly  piles  of 
hot  rock,  patched  here  and  ttiere  with  yellow  weedy  herbage.  A 
cactus  or  a  few  bleak  olive-trees  made  up  the  vegetation  of  the 
wretched  gloomy  landscape ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Roberts's  picture  the 
valley  of  Jehoehaphat  loolis  like  a  glade  in  a  park,  and  the  hills,  up 
to  the  gates,  ore  carpeted  with  verdure. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  Jerusalem,  here  may  be  mentioned  with 
pniae  Mr.  Hart's  picture  of  a  Jewish  ceremony,  with  a  Hebrew 
name  I  have  for^'otten.  This  piece  is  exceedingly  bright  and  pleas- 
iof^  in  colour,  odd  and  novel  as  a  representation  of  mannera  and 
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costume,  a  striking  and  agreeable  picture.  I  don't  think  as  mud 
can  be  said  for  the  same  artist's  "  Sir  Thomas  More  going  to 
Execution. **  Miss  M«>re  is  crying  on  papa's  neck,  pa  looks  up  to 
heaven,  halbenlicrs  look  fierce,  &i\  :  all  the  regular  adjuncts  and 
property  of  pictorial  tragedy  are  here  brought  into  play.  But 
nobody  cares,  that  is  the  fact ;  and  one  fancies  the  designer  himself 
cannot  have  care<l  much  for  the  orthodox  historical  group  whose 
misfoitunes  he  was  depicting. 

These  pictures  are  like  boys'  hexameters  at  school  Every  lad 
of  decent  parts  in  the  sixth  form  has  a  knack  of  turning  out  great 
quantities  of  respectable  verse,  without  blunders,  and  with  scarce 
any  mental  Labour ;  but  these  verses  are  not  the  least  like  poetry, 
any  more  than  the  great  Academical  paintings  of  the  artists  are 
like  great  |)ainting.  You  want  something  more  than  a  composition, 
and  a  sot  of  costumes  and  figures  decently  posed  and  studied.  If 
these  were  all,  for  instance,  Mr.  Charles  Landseer's  picture  of 
"  Charles  I.  before  the  Battle  of  Edge  Hill "  would  be  a  good  work 
of  art  Charles  stands  at  a  tree  before  the  inn-door,  officers  are 
round  about,  the  little  princes  are  playing  with  a  little  dog,  as 
be(!omes  their  youth  and  innocence,  rows  of  soldiers  appear  in  rc<l 
coats,  nobi^ly  seems  to  have  anything  particular  to  do,  except  the 
Royal  martyr,  who  is  looking  at  a  bone  of  ham  that  a  girl  out  of 
the  inn  has  hold  of. 

Now  this  is  all  very  well,  but  you  want  something  more  than 
this  in  an  historic  picture,  which  should  have  its  parts,  characters, 
varieties,  and  climax  like  a  drama.  You  don't  want  the  Dens 
intersit  for  no  other  i)urpose  than  to  look  at  a  knuckle  of  ham ; 
and  here  is  a  piece  well  composed  and  (bating  a  little  want  of  life 
in  the  figures)  well  drawn,  brightly  and  pleasantly  painted,  as  all 
this  artist's  works  are,  all  the  parts  and  accessories  studied  and 
executed  with  care  and  skill,  and  yet  meaning  nothing — the  part  of 
Hamlet  omitted.  The  King  in  this  attitude  (with  the  b4ton  in  his 
hand,  simpering  at  the  bacon  aforesaid)  has  no  more  of  the  heroic 
in  him  than  the  pork  he  contemplates,  and  he  deserves  to  lose  every 
battle  he  fights.  I  prefer  the  artist's  other  still-life  pictures  to  this. 
He  has  a  couple  more,  professedly  so  called,  very  cleverly  executed 
and  capital  cabinet  pieces. 

Strange  to  say,  I  have  not  one  picture  to  remark  upon  taken 
from  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Mr.  Ward  has  a  very  good 
Hogarthian  work,  w^ith  some  little  extravagance  and  caricature, 
representing  Johnson  w^aiting  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  ante-chamber, 
among  a  crowd  of  hangers-on  and  petitioners,  who  are  sulky,  or 
yavming,  or  neglected,  while  a  pretty  Italian  singer  comes  out, 
having  evidently  had  a  very  satisfactory  interview  with  his  Lord 
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ship,  and  who  (to  lose  no  time)  is  arranging  another  rentlexvoim 
with  another  adniinT.  Thia  story  is  very  well,  i^Mirw^ly,  aiuI 
hunioroiisly  told,  ami  is  as  racy  as  a  chapter  out  of  Suiollott^ 
There  is  a  yawning  chaplain,  whose  head  is  full  of  Inunour ;  niid 
a  pathetic  episoiie  of  a  widow  and  pretty  child,  in  which  the  urtiHt 
hail  not  suocceiled  so  well 

There  is  great  delicacy  and  beauty  in  Mr.  HcrlNTiM  picturt> 
of  "Pope  Gregory  teaching  Children  to  Sing."  His  IlolincHK  Vw^ 
on  his  80&  languidly  lieating  time  over  his  ImkiIc.  1I(»  <|(n*m  nut 
look  strong  enough  to  use  the  scourge  in  his  hnnds,  and  with  \vhit*h 
the  painter  says  he  used  to  correi*t  his  little  clioriHtorx.  Two 
ghostly  aidesHie-camp  in  the  shape  of  worn,  luindHonic,  Mhiivoii 
ascetic  friars,  stand  behind  the  pontiff  <1eniurel>' ;  and  all  thn 
choristers  are  in  full  song,  with  their  montlm  as  wide  o|K«n  hn  u 
nest  of  young  birds  when  the  mother  conios.  The  ]Niinter  MH^nii 
to  me  to  have  aor}uired  the  true  spirit  of  the  middle  age  (U»votiiui. 
All  hia  works  have  unction;  and  the  [irini,  HulNhie<i,  aMMMie  fiuH\ 
which  forms  the  charm  and  mystery  of  tiie  niiM<al  illiiniinatiftnis 
and  which  has  operated  to  convert  some  imaginative  tnimlH  \\\\n\ 
the  new  to\he  ohl  faith. 

And,  by  way  of  a  wonder,  liehold  a  devoticuial  pit'tun^  ftinn 
Mr.  Edwin  Landseer,  "A  Shephenl  Praying  nt  a  ('nms  in  I  ho 
Fields."  I  suppose  the  Sabbath  churchdM'llH  arc  ringing  l^imi 
the  dty  far  away  in  the  plain.  Do  you  remember  tho  U'autil^d 
lines  of  Uhland  1 — 


"  Eb  ut  der  Tug  den  Ilerm  : 
Ich  bin  allein  aiif  wcitorn  Kliir, 
Noch  eine  MorgenglcK'ke  nur, 
Und  Stille  nah  und  fvrn. 

Anbetend  knio  ioh  hivr. 
O  siiMPes  (rraiin,  K^ehctinoN  Wohn, 
Als  knicoton  Vivlo  tin^uMohn 
Und  betetcn  niit  rnir." 

Here  is  a  noble  and  touching  pictorial  ilhiHtratitm  of  them  nf 
Sabbath  repose  and  recu^illement — an  almtrnt  endh^MS  llfN*k  of  Awv\\ 
lies  around  the  pious  juustor :  tho  sun  hliinrH  jNuicrfully  ovrr  tho 
vast  fertile  plain;  blue  mountains  keep  watch  in  the  dintanre  ;  and 
«he  sky  alx)ve  is  serenely  clear.  I  think  thin  in  the  hiulirnt  Ilii;ht 
)f  poetry  the  painter  has  dared  to  take  yet.  Tlio  nnmUTH  ami 
/ariety  of  attitude  and  expression  in  that  thn'k  ttf  Hheep  (piito 
startle  the  sfiectator  as  he  examines  thorn.  Tho  pit^turo  is  a 
wonder  of  skill. 

How  richly  the  good  pictures  cluster  at  this  end  of  tho  room ) 
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There  U  a  little  MuInTatly,  of  which  the  coloar  blazes  out  like 
flapphirea  and  ruhie»  ;  a  pair  of  Leslies — one  called  the  ^^  Heiress  " 
— one  a  ^t:ne  frmn  Moliere — both  delightfiil : — these  arc  flanked 
br  tue  ma^ni&.vnt  nymphs  of  Ettr^  before  mentioDed.  What 
school  of  art  in  Europe,  or  what  age,  can  show  better  painters 
than  the:«e  in  their  various  lines!  The  joang  men  do  well,  but 
the  eldest  do  b^st  fftill.  No  womler  the  En^ish  pictures  are 
fetching  tlieir  thou^mis  of  guineas  at  the  sales.  They  deserve 
these  great  prices  a.^^  well  as  the  best  works  of  the  Hollandera. 

I  am  sure  that  thrpe  such  pictures  as  Mr.  Webster  s  "  Dame's 
Schijol"*  ou'zht  to  entitle  the  proprietor  to  pay  the  income-tax. 
There  is  a  little  rancature  in  some  of  the  chiklreu^s  &ces;  but 
the  school  mi:^tre:»s  is  a  perfect  figure,  most  admirably  natural, 
humorous  and  sentimental.  The  picture  is  beautifully  painted, 
full  of  air,  of  delightful  haniiony  and  tone. 

There  are  works  by  Creswick  that  can  hardly  be  praised  too 
much.  One  particularly,  calleil  "  A  Place  to  be  Remembered," 
which  no  lover  of  pictures  can  sec  and  forget.  Danby's  great 
"  Evcnin:;  Scene  "  h:w  portions  which  are  not  surpassed  by  Cuyp  or 
Clau«ie ;  and  a  noble  landscape  of  LceX  among  several  others — a 
height  with  some  trees  and  a  great  expanse  of  country  beneath. 

From  the  fine  pictures  you  come  to  the  class  which  are  very 
nearly  Ijcing  fine  pictures.  In  this  I  would  enumerate  a  landscape 
or  two  by  Collins ;  Mr.  Leigh's  "  Polyphemus,"  of  which  the 
landw'aiHi  part  is  very  goo<l,  and  only  the  figure  questionable ; 
and  h't  u:*  say  Mr.  Elmore's  "Origin  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
Fat'tion-s"  which  contains  excellent  passages,  and  admirable  draw- 
ing and  dexterity,  but  fails  to  strike  as  a  whole  somehow.  There 
is  not  sutfirnent  purjKwe  in  it,  or  the  story  is  not  enough  to  interest, 
or,  though  the  parts  are  excellent,  the  whole  is  somewhere  deficient. 

There  is  very  little  comedy  in  the  exhibition,  most  of  the 
young  artists  tending  to  the  sentimental  rather  than  the  ludicrous. 
Leslie's  scene  from  Molicre  is  the  best  comedv.  Collins's  "  Fetchim: 
the  D(jctor"  is  alsfj  delightful  fun.  The  greatest  farce,  however, 
is  Chalon's  picture  with  an  Italian  title,  "B.  Virgine  col,"  &c. 
ImpudeiKJC  never  went  l)eyond  this.  The  infant's  hair  has  been 
curh;d  into  ringlets,  the  mother  sits  on  her  chair  with  painted 
ch(5cks  and  a  Hayniarket  leer.  The  picture  might  serve  for  the 
oratory  of  an  opcni-girl. 

Among  the  iH)rtrait8,  Knight's  and  Watson  Gordon's  are  the 
best.  A  "Mr,  Pigeon"  by  the  former  hangs  in  the  place  of 
hon<mr  usually  devoted  to  our  gracious  Prince,  and  is  a  fine  rich 
state  picture.  Even  better  are  those  by  Mr.  Watson  Gordon :  one 
representing  a  gentleman  in  black  silk  stockings  whose  name  has 
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escaped  the  memory  of  your  Iminble  Berrniit;  another,  a  fine 
portrait  of  Mr.  Dc  Qiiincey,  tlie  opiuni-eutcr.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
heads,  solemn  and  solidly  jiainteil,  look  out  iit  you  from  their 
fnunes,  tliou;;!)  tliey  lie  ever  so  liigh  |>Iiii-iil,  nm!  pucli  out  of  siglit 
the  worka  of  mure  flimsy  but  snoccflsfu)  pnulitioners.  A  portmit 
of  greut  power  ami  richueHS  of  i^lour  is  tliut  of  Mr.  Loi)eE  by 
liniielL  Mr.  (imnt  is  a  favourites ;  but  a  very  unsound  painter 
to  my  mind,  painting  like  a  brilliiint  iiikI  gnii'eful  umatcur  nitlier 
tban  a  serious  artist.  But  there  ia  a  quiet  refinement  and  branty 
about  bin  female  lieatU,  which  no  other  iminter  ran  jierhape  give, 
and  charms  iu  s|iite  of  many  crrore.  la  it  Count  d'Orsay,  or  is  it 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  that  the  fonrior  has  )iuintoil  1  Two  peas  are  not 
more  alike  than  these  two  ilhiatrious  chanu-ten. 

Id  the  niintatiire-ninni,  Sir.  Ri(-hmi>nd'fl  ilrawtngn  are  of  so 
grand  and  noble  n  <'liurai-tiT,  that  they  fill  the  eye  aa  inurh  as  full- 
length  I'anvaRe*.  Nothing  eaii  be  finer  thau  Mrs.  Fry  and  the 
grcy-liaireil  lady  in  Work  velvet.  There  is  a  certain  severe,  re- 
spectable, Exeter-Hull  liK.k  iilmut  most  nf  tliia  artist's  picturen, 
that  tlie  observer  may  i*oinpnn'  with  the  ('athuhi;  physi<>gnomii's  of 
Mr,  Herliort:  sec  hit  picture  of  .Mr,  ruj,'iu,  for  instuiice ;  it  tells 
of  i-hants  and  <iitl]edrjlr',  as  Mr,  Iticlmjond's  work  somehow  does 
of  Olaphsni  Common  and  tlie  Kla.v  Alivtinpi.  The  geuiiin  of 
Mayfair  fires  the  1>o=><>m  of  CJiahm,  the  tea  ]Kirly,  the  <|iiadril)o, 
the  hainlresaer,  the  tailor,  and  the  lliinkey.  All  I'losk's  niiiiiatures 
stairkle  with  his  wonderful  und  minute  skill ;  (.'iirriL-k'siire  extellent; 
Thorbum's  almost  take  the  rank  of  hiNlurieiil  pieturos.  In  his 
picture  of  two  siKler*,  one  bus  iilniost  the  most  iM'untiful  head  in  the 
worM  ;  and  his  picture  of  Prime  AlUrt,  clotheil  in  reil  and  leaning 
on  a  tiiR|noiKc  siihre,  ban  euno1i]e<l  that  fine  head,  ami  ;,-tven  His 
Royal  Hi;.'hneKs'8  ]iide  feiitnres  an  air  of  sunburnt  and  warlike 
vigour,  Sliss  CVirliaiix,  t<"i,  has  iniinliil  one  of  the  loveliest  licada 
ever  seen.  Pi-rhiiiM  this  is  the  pli>a«iiitir»t  room  of  tlie  whole,  for 
you  arc  sure  to  nie<-t  your  friends  here ;  kind  tacen  ainile  at  you 
from  the  ivory ;  ami  features  of  fair  crtatures,  oh  1  how 

Here  the  eccentric  anthor  breaks  into  a  rliapstsly  of  thirteen 
pages  rCCTnling  No.  2576,  Mrs,  Miyor  Blogg,  who  was  formerly 
Miss  Poildy  of  Cheltenham,  wliom  it  apiiears  that  Michael  Angelo 
knew  and  admired.  The  feelings  of  the  Po(hly  femily  might  lie 
hurt,  and  tlie  jealousy  of  Major  Bloj^'g  aroused,  were  we  to  print 
Titmarsli's  mpturotis  iliMirigition  of  that  lady ;  nor,  indeed,  can  we 
give  him  any  further  s|>nce,  seeinj;  that  this  is  nearly  the  last  page 
of  the  Magazine.*  He  eom-ludes  by  a  withering  decunciatjon  <rf 
*  Fratcr'i  Uayaiine. 
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most  of  the  statues  in  the  vault  where  they  are  buried  ;  praising, 
liowever,  the  children,  Paid  and  Virginia,  the  head  of  Bayly's 
nyTuph,  an<l  M*Do wall's  boy.  He  remarks  the  honest  character 
of  the  English  countenance  as  exhibited  in  the  busts,  and  contrasts 
it  with  Louis  Philippe's  head  by  Jones,  on  whom,  both  as  a  sculptor 
and  a  singer,  he  l)estow8  great  praise.  He  indignantly  remonstrates 
with  the  comnuttee  for  putting  by  far  the  finest  female  bust  in  the 
room,  No.  1434,  by  Powers  of  Florence,  in  a  situation  where  it 
cannot  be  seen ;  and,  quitting  the  gallery  finally,  says  he  must  go 
l)efore  he  leaves  town  and  give  one  more  look  at  Hunt's  "  Boy  at 
Prayers,"  in  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition  which  he  pronounoes  to 
be  the  finest  serious  work  of  the  year. 


A  BROTHER  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  TEE  HISTORY 
OF  A  LITERARY  MAN,  LAMAN  BLANCH ARU, 
AND  THE  CHANCES  OF  THE  LITERARY 
PROFESSION 

IK  A  hTTTKU  TO  THE   UEVEIfBNU    FIUNCI8    BYtVKfSTER    AT    ItOlIE, 
ntOM   ■UL'UAKL  AKUOA)   TITllAltiJII,    EHgUTBC 

UimuiK  .  Feb.  »,  184«L 

MT  DEAR  SIK, — Our  icimm]  friend  tuid  ^lutrmi,  tlie  imhlinlicT 
of  tim  HoKUziiie,*  hiui  liniu;;,'lit  tiif  yrnit  mniHagc  fniiu  Koiun, 
UKJ  vuur  demaiiil  to  limi'  ikwh  from  tlie  at/u^  yjeut  dt,v  iif 
the  workL  As  tlif  forty  ruUiuiiiH  of  tlie  Timet  canndt  mitiafy  ymir 
nTemnvH  rniviij^  uiii]  tlie  drtailii  ti  tbe  mil  gtrat  rerolution  of 
EngUoil  ir)ii<-h  ih  u^^uallv  {.iHUg  im  do  nut  HuffiriRtitl;  intermt  yi<ii, 
1  Bend  you  a  ]<uiir  or  tiro  iif  niiidoni  Kperuliilious  uiioti  nrntt^rs  (im- 
tKcted  vitL  tiw  lit^ruT}'  ]in>feH>ii<iii :  tbry  with  HU'.'centrd  by  ivadiiig 
tlie  irorka  aiul  tlie  biugnpfay  of  a  literary  fneui)  of  oirni,  lately 
deceaaetl,  and  for  wbom  erery  penon  who  knew  him  b8<1  tlie 
warmest  aiid  taif^rest  n^rd.  Aixl  iio  woD'ler.  It  was  impnoxible 
to  help  tnwtiiig  a  man  so  thortrngfaly  gennnuB  anil  honest,  and 
Icmog  one  who  waa  so  perfe<Ttly  gay,  centle,  and  amiable. 

A  man  can't  enjoy  werj-thinp  in  the  world :  l>ut  what  ilelightfiil 
giftii  and  qiialitira  are  t^ese  to  bare  1  Not  bavin):  known  Blanrhitnil 
aa  iutiniatfly  as  tome  others  did,  yet,  I  take  it,  he  had  in  bi«  life 
as  much  pleajiure  as  falls  to  most  men ;  the  kindest  friemls,  tha 
mont  affectionate  &inily,  a  heart  tA  enjoy  Itoth ;  anil  a  carver  not 
iimliBtinguuhnl,  which  I  bolil  to  be  the  smallest  matter  of  all.  But 
we  have  a  cowardly  dislike,  or  compoaaioo  for,  the  feet  of  a  mnn 
dying  poor.  Sut-h  a  one  ia  rich,  bilious,  an<l  a  cnm)iidinv>n,  withont 
heart  or  stomach  to  enjoy  his  money,  and  we  set  him  down  as 
respectable  :  another  is  morose  or  passionate,  his  whole  view  of  life 
■een  blood-shnt  through  passion,  or  jaundiced  through  mornseness ; 
or  he  is  a  foot  who  can't  nee,  or  feel,  or  ei^oy  anything  at  all,  with 
no  ear  for  musit^  no  eye  for  beauty,  no  heart  for  love,  with  nothing 
*  JVomt'i  Uagtaint. 
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except  money :  we  meet  such  people  every  day,  and  respect  them 
Boraehow.  That  donkey  browses  over  five  thousand  acres;  tliat 
mailman  8  l^ankcrs  come  bowing  him  out  to  his  carriage.  You  feel 
secretly  please<l  at  shooting  over  the  acres,  or  driving  in  the  carriage. 
At  any  rate,  nobody  thinks  of  compassionating  their  owners.  We 
are  a  race  of  flunkeys,  and  keep  our  pity  for  the  poor. 

The  kind  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  written 
Blan(;hanrs  Memoir  has,  it  secum  to  me,  couched  it  in  much  too 
despondent  a  strain.  The  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  little  story  was 
by  no  means  deplorable ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  call  at  present 
to  Ije  holding  up  literary  men  as  martyrs.  Even  that  prevailing 
sentiment  which  regrets  that  means  should  not  be  provided  for 
giving  them  lebure,  for  enabling  them  to  perfect  great  works  in 
retirement,  that  they  should  waste  away  their  strength  with  fugitive 
literature,  &c.,  I  hold  to  he  often  uncailled  for  and  dangeroti:'.  I 
believe,  if  most  men  of  letters  were  to  be  pensioned,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  Itelieve  they  wouldn't  work  at  all ;  and  of  others,  that  the 
labour  wiiich  is  to  answer  the  calls  of  the  day  is  the  one  quite  best 
suited  to  their  genius.  Suppose  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  to  write  to 
you,  aud  enclosing  a  cheque  for  X20,000,  instruct  you  to  pension 
any  fifty  <leserving  authors,  so  that  they  might  liave  leisure  to 
retire  and  write  "  great "  works,  on  whom  would  you  fix  I 

People  in  the  big-book  interest,  too,  cry  out  against  the  fashion 
of  fugitive  literature,  and  no  wontler.     For  instance — 

The  Tini^s  gave  an  extract  tiie  other  day  from  a  work  by  one 
Doctor  Cams,  ))hysician  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  attended  his 
Royal  master  on  his  recent  visit  to  England,  and  has  written  a 
book  concerning  the  journey.  Among  other  London  lions,  the 
illustrious  traveller  condescended  to  visit  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable,  certainly,  of  metropolitan  roarers — the  Times 
priuting-offic^e ;  of  which  the  Doctor,  in  his  capacity  of  a  man  of 
science,  gives  an  exceedingly  bad,  stupid,  and  blundering  account. 

Cams  was  stmck  with  ''disgus^'*  he  says,  at  the  prodigious 
size  of  the  paper,  and  at  tlie  thought  which  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind  from  this  enormity.  There  was  as  much  printed  every  day 
as  would  fill  a  thick  volume.  It  required  ten  years  of  life  to  a 
]>hiIosopher  to  write  a  volume.  The  issuing  of  these  daily  tomes 
was  unfair  upon  philosophers,  who  were  put  out  of  the  market; 
and  unfair  on  the  public,  who  were  made  to  receive  (and,  worse 
still,  to  get  a  relish  for)  cmde  daily  speculations,  and  frivolous 
ephemeral  news,  when  they  ought  to  be  fed  and  educated  upoo 
stronger  and  simpler  diet. 

We  have  hcarrl  this  outcry  a  hundred  times  from  the  bigwig 
body.     The  world  gives  up  a  lamentable  portion  of  its  time  to 
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fleeUng  literature :  authors  vho  might  be  occupied  upon  great 
works  fritter  away  their  lives  in  producing  endless  hasty  sketches. 
Kind,  wise,  and  good  Doctor  Arnold  deplored  the  fatal  sympathy 
wliich  the  ''  Pickwick  Papers  "  had  created  among  the  boys  of  his 
school ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Punch  is  as  regularly  read  among  the 
boys  at  Eton  ns  the  Latin  Grammar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  conscience  against  any  authority,  however 
great — against  Doctor  Arnold  himself,  who  seems  to  me  to  he  the 
greatest,  wisest,  and  beet  of  men,  that  has  appeared  for  eighteen 
hundred  yean ;  let  ns  take  a  stand  at  once,  and  ask,  why  should 
Dot  the  day  hare  ita  literaturel  Why  should  not  authors  make 
light  sketches  1  Why  should  not  the  public  be  amuse<l  daily  or 
frequently  by  kindly  fictions!  It  is  well  and  just  for  Arnold  to 
object.  Light  stories  of  Jingle  and  Tupnian,  anil  Sam  Weller  quijis 
and  cranks,  must  have  come  with  but  a  bad  gmce  before  that  pure 
and  lofty  soul.  The  trivial  ami  familiar  are  out  of  place  there  ;  the 
harmless  joker  must  walk  away  abashed  from  such  a  presence,  as 
he  would  be  silent  and  bushed  in  a  cathedral.  But  all  the  world 
is  not  maile  of  that  angelic  stulT.  Prom  his  very  height  and 
sublimity  of  virtue  he  cotild  but  look  down  and  deplore  the  ways 
of  small  men  beneath  hiin.  I  mean,  seriously,  that  I  think  the 
man  was  of  so  august  and  sublime  a  nature,  that  he  was  not  a  fair 
judge  of  us,  or  of  the  ways  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  One  has 
seen  a  delicate  [icrsou  sicken  and  faint  at  the  smell  of  a  flower ; 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  flower  was  not  sweet  and  wholesome  in 
consei|uence ;  and  I  hold  that  laughing  and  honest  Btory-l>ookB  are 
gooil,  against  all  the  iloctors. 

laughing  is  not  the  highest  occupation  of  a  man,  very  certainly  ; 
or  the  power  of  creating  it  the  height  of  genius.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  for  that.  No  more  is  tlm  blacking  of  boots  the  greatest 
occufiation.  But  it  is  dune,  and  well  and  honestly,  by  |xrm>na 
ordaincl  to  that  calling  in  life,  who  arrogate  to  thcnisclTcs  (if  they 
are  Strai(;litforward  and  Worthy  shoeblacks)  no  especial  nink  or 
privilege  on  account  of  their  calling ;  and  not  considering  lioot- 
brushing  the  greatest  effort  of  earthly  genius,  nevertheless  select 
their  Day  and  Martin,  or  Warren,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment ; 
polish  their  upper  leathers  as  well  as  they  can ;  satisfy  their 
patrons  ;  and  earn  their  fiiir  wage. 

I  have  chosen  the  unpolite  shoeblack  comparison,  not  out  of 
disrespect  to  the  trade  of  literature ;  but  it  is  as  good  a  craft  aa 
any  other  to  select  In  some  way  or  other,  for  daily  bread  and 
hire,  almost  all  men  are  labouring  daily.  Without  necessity  they 
would  not  work  at  all,  or  very  little,  probably.  In  some  instances 
you  reap  Reputation  &\oag  with  Profit  from  your  labour,  but  Breat^ 
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in  the  main,  is  the  iacentiTC.  Do  not  let  lu  tr7  to  blink  tliu  bet, 
or  im^L-ine  that  the  men  of  the  pr»a  are  vorking  for  tbcir  h<Miaur 
ud  gl'iiy,  or  gi>  onwanl  impelled  by  an  irresiftible  afflatus  of 
gen\ai.  If  oalr  mc-n  of  genius  were  to  vrite.  Lord  help  ns  '  how 
many  bi^ika  woul'l  there  be]  Huw  nunj  people  jue  there  eren 
capnbli?  (if  appre<-Li[jn;  genius  T  Id  Ur.  Wakley's  or  Mr.  Hnme's 
ojiini'in  aWut  fi^ctrj  wnrtli  much  I  Ab  much  as  that  of  millions 
of  [leripli?  in  thiit  hunest  stupid  empire ;  and  tbej  hare  a  right  to 
hare  bfiks  supplied  fur  them  as  well  a«  the  most  polished  and 
■■■■•oiiiplisbril  critin  hare.  The  lileniiT'  man  gets  his  bread  by 
pmvirlin?  ^«I»  Kuiteil  to  the  ci^nsumptioo  of  these.  This  man  of 
V'ttKn  '^'intrilxitts  a  p<>iii'e-re|)i>rt ;  that,  an  artirle  eooLuning  some 
d«u'nri:;lit  inf-iniiiiti'in  ;  this  one,  as  an  editor,  abuser  Sir  Robert 
IVfl,  or  liiiid:*  I^inl  John  Kiiswll,  or  tire  itrni ;  writing  to  a  certain 
c\:wA  whr)  ciiTii'jrlc  in  hiii  views,  or  are  intercoteil  by  the  question 
whii'h  he  ino>its.  Tlic  litcniry  character,  let  us  hope  or  admit, 
writi>4  'luite  h'lnotlly  ;  but  no  man  supposes  he  woidd  work  pcr- 
|ietiially  Init  f'lr  mnuey.  And  as  flir  iminortalitj,  it  is  quite  beside 
the  lKir.,iiiii.  Is  it  reasonable  In  li»k  for  it,  or  to  pretend  that  j'ou 
an:  actiiaU^l  by  a  desire  to  alUiin  it  ?  Of  all  the  quilNlriTcra,  how 
many  have  ever  drawn  that  prwligiuiis  priitl  Is  it  fair  eren  to 
oiik  that  iniiiiy  should  T  Out  of  a  regard  for  |)Oor  dear  posterity 
and  iricu  of  hitters  t^i  conic,  let  us  be  gluil  that  the  great  immortdlity 
niiiiilN.'r  oiiiicri  ii|)  BO  rarely.  ^lankind  woul<l  have  no  time  otber- 
wisu:,  iiml  would  \x  so  gi>r;,'cil  with  old  masterpieces,  that  they  could 
n-it  occupy  tliemsclvcs  with  new,  and  future  literary  men  would 
havo  no  chanw  of  a  livelihood. 

To  do  your  work  honestly,  to  amuse  aud  luatruct  your  reuder 
of  I"-  liiy,  to  die  when  your  time  comes,  anrl  go  hence  with  as  clean 
a  lirtraKt  as  may  l>e ;  may  these  be  oJl  yours  ami  ours,  by  Ood's 
will.  Ijet  us  Iw  content  with  our  ttalai  as  literary  craftfimcn, 
ti:llin<;  tho  tnitli  as  far  as  may  l>e,  hitting  no  foul  blow,  condescend- 
ing to  no  servdc  puffery,  filling  not  a  very  lofty,  but  a  manly  and 
lionnurable  {Kirt.  Noho<ly  says  that  Doctor  Locuck  is  wasting  his 
tiriio  IfccniiHe  he  rolls  alxmt  (Idly  in  his  carriage,  and  passes  hours 
with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  his  patients,  instead  of  being  in  his 
sturly  wni|it  up  in  transcendental  medical  meilitatiou.  Kobnlv 
ai!<'iw«!S  Sir  FitKroy  Kelly  of  neglecting  his  genius  because  he  will 
tako  nnyWIy's  brief,  and  nrguo  it  in  court  for  money,  when  he 
riiiuht  Kit  in  ehnin1)crii  with  his  oak  sported,  and  give  up  his  soul 
til  iiivi'stigiitiouH  of  the  n.'itiire,  history,  and  improvement  of  law, 
ThiTe  is  no  ipicstion  but  tiiat  either  of  these  ciuinsDt  persons,  by 
jirofiiiitid  study,  might  increase  their  knowlcilge  in  certain  branchea 
(if  thdr  profession;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  practical  port  miut 
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s  come  on  for  benring,  an<l  tallies  lie  in,  and  Bome  on« 
must  be  there.  The  commodities  in  wliich  the  lawyer  uiiii  the 
doctor  deal  arc  absolutely  rciuired  by  the  public,  and  tilieniJIy  piiitl 
for ;  every  day,  too,  the  public  rajuires  more  literary  liandicnift 
done ;  the  practitioner  in  that  trade  gets  a  better  pa;  and  place 
In  another  century,  very  likely,  Iuh  work  will  1«  so  necessary  to 
the  people,  and  his  market  so  goo<l,  that  his  prices  will  double 
and  treble ;  jiis  social  rank  rise ;  he  will  be  getting  what  tliey  call 
"honours,"  and  dying  in  the  hanam  of  the  genteel.  Our  calling 
is  only  sneered  at  because  it  is  not  well  jMiil.  The  world  has  no 
other  criterion  for  respectability.  In  heaven's  name,  what  made 
jteople  talk  of  setting;  up  a  statue  to  Sir  William  Follctt?  What 
hail  he  ilonel  He  ha.1  made  £300,000.  What  has  George  IV. 
(lone  that  he,  too,  is  to  have  a  brazen  image  1  He  was  an  exem- 
plar of  no  greatness,  no  good  quality,  no  duty  in  life;  but  a  tvjie 
of  magnificence,  of  beautiful  coats,  carpeta,  and  ^gs,  turtle-soup, 
chandeliers,  cream-coloureil  horses,  and  dclicioiiH  Maraschino,^  all 
these  goo<l  things  he  expressed  and  reprcsenteil :  and  the  world, 
respecting  them  beyond  alt  others,  raisetl  statues  to  "  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe."  Directly  the  men  of  letters  get  rich,  they 
wilt  come  in  for  tlieir  share  of  honour  too ;  and  a  future  writer  in 
this  miscellany  may  tie  getting  ten  guineas  where  we  get  one,  and 
dancing  at  Buckingham  Palace  while  you  and  your  httmble  sen'unt, 
<lear  Padre  Francesco,  are  glad  to  smoke  our  pipes  in  quiet  over  the 
sanded  floor  of  the  little  D . 

But  the  liajipy  Aomme  de  leltret,  whom  I  imagine  in  futurity 
kicking  his  heels  vit-it-vi»  Ut  a  ducliesa  in  some  fandango  at  the 
Court  of  tier  Majesty's  gram! children,  will  be  in  reality  no  better 
or  honeater,  or  more  really  near  fame,  than  the  qiiill-ilriver  of  the 
present  day,  with  his  doubtful  position  and  smalt  gains.  Fame, 
that  guerdon  of  high  genius,  comes  quite  independent  of  Berkeley 
Square,  and  is  a  republican  institution.  Look  around  in  onr  own 
day  among  the  holders  of  tiie  pen  :  begin  (without  naming  names, 
for  that  is  odious)  and  count  on  your  fingers  those  whom  you  nill 
back  in  the  rac«  fur  immortality.     How  many  fingers  have  yon  that 

are  left  untold  T     It  is  an  invidious  question.     Atas  !  dear  , 

and  dear  •  *,  and  dear  +  t,  you  who  think  you  are  safe,  there  is 
futurity,  and  limbo,  and  blacknesi  for  you,  beloved  friends  !  Crat 
ituftH*  iUrahimut  ceqiior :  there's  no  use  denying  it,  or  shirking  the 
fact ;  in  we  must  go,  and  disappear  for  ever  an<l  ever. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  Reputation,  the  cant  of  our  trade, 
the  goal  that  every  scribbling  penny-a-liner  demurely  pretends  tliai 
he  is  hunting  afWT  Why  should  we  get  \t\  Why  can't  we  do 
without  itt    We  onljr  fbacy  we  want  iL    When  people  Bay  of  such 
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•n't  «<)•  ti  a  man  wki  h  liMti.  **  H«  vsdm^nil  iia  aJuaa :  it 
friU^Hl  a*.)?  in  f:i.-i^<>  piiNiia£i»iw  cinu!  4ati  snuiia.  W!iii:a  iT,.pt 
li*r*  U-I  t.»  t(i^  [.r«lifcti.,o  .^f  1  gnit  wirk  :  '  tii»  is  cau  iis  i 
Kir  B'li'T  LyCt/>n'i  kibl  utl  uEn-niu  rMtm^hii-al  aadix  <)f  -Mr 
(Imr  friMvI  atwl  r(>mrale  LunaB  ^'— -■■*•■•">  wiiu  [ti«— T  a^wxT  m 
Hi'Urirb'iIilj  Uat  jcsr. 

I  'I'ln't  ko'iw  aonhin^  (Boce  ■li«nciM£k.-&irT  aikl  absanl  tfaa> 
tliat  jnutK  test  of  fr>n-ULip  v'tuira  Bail  'we&  aeE  a;>  b**  Mac 
litTarjr  riffi--  riz.,  ailmintiiM  of  xiuii  «<)Hn.  Sit  chat  tiu 
)ii''tiim  in  liDil.  "T  that  tn-i^ai  |>wr.  or  tiuE  aitirie  icapvl,  ami  Aat 
arr  i'/Tt*iii  aiitli<>ra  anil  artistB  am-iai  w  whi)  mt  ri-.a  •&m  a«  ik 
rnrmv  f'ltthvjlh,  ■'If  ^■'lk  apoo  yon  a*  ^ /laj-^fnTt.  Wut  u  torn 
in  •■/tinin'>n  with  tiic  fri(«<]  aail  hid  T<)rs  -if  at^  i  Th«  pccnxTr  iT 
Mftirif!  on'«  <l'ine  anil  hamM  oTcr  to  the  pabuL*  »  uu  luur's 
[iT'tiiTty,  H'lt  the  aiith'ir'i,  ami  to  be  eitimat«il  iLi-xpiui^  ^^  h* 
IcntrKt  valiR ;  aixl  »>,  anJ  witboai  malm,  I  iinenu-v  Sir  Bc^Tfr 
Lytt'>ii'4  Htnt/-ineiit  ainiit  Blanckarii — rii..  that  be  woaU  haTv  twn 
likrljr  f>  jirinlitn!  with  kiiure,  aikl  aairt  faToaraUie  cirramjCaiKes, 
a  wirk  of  ttif!  liiuliMt  claw,  t  thiok  bia  fdaatiotE  ami  faabiu.  hii 
'|itir;k  nu]r  tiiannfr,  liia  sf«rkliiig  hiiUoi  fan.  oxiMaac  tcnlenieM, 
arfl  brilliant  KiHiiMiiiiiKiur  were  Iwat  «mplajed  a*  tb^r  vk«.  At 
nitj  rab-  )■<:  lin'l  a  duty,  laucb  inorc  iin[«ratiTe  ti[*«  kim  tsaa  ibe 
(iri^jrA ration  of  i|iiMti'jnable  great  wort*.^-to  pt  bU  umilr  tfa«r 
iliiiiirr.  A  ribid  iituat  )m  a  very  Great  man,  indeeii,  brfon  be  can 
iii-<i\i-H  tliia  jirii'uution. 

Mm  tliri^!  voliimat  of  eaaars,  pleasant  aod  oftea  bhllianc  aa  iber 
Df,  ifiv'  no  iilm  of  the  (lowera  of  the  author,  or  er«ti  of  Eus  natural 
in-ititipr,  whi'li,  ua  I  tliitik,  waa  a  thmuaoil  times  more  a^rwaMe. 
Me  WMH  liki;  t)i<-  niM  little  child  in  the  £1117  ule,  hi«  mouth 
<lro|i|M>)  out  all  lUirtM  of  dbiuonib  anil  rulHes.  Bia  wit,  wliirfa  waa 
nlwayo  pUyiiiu  atiil  fnaking  about  the  company,  had  the  wnnJerAil 
knnnk  of  iicvit  liurtiri);  aojlwdy.  He  had  the  most  ringular  an  of 
ilwovt-nuK  K,""^  ((ualitiei  in  people;  in  iliacouning  of  wbirii  the 
kpii'lly  lilllc  fillow  UMxl  to  glow  and  kindle  up,  and  emphaaue  with 
lliir  iri'ML  I'luiriiiifig  energy.  Gfmt-Datnred  actiona  of  others,  gwd 
j'ikca,  riv'iiirilc  verw*  of  frienda,  he  would  bring  out  foaiEltr,  wbea- 
i^vr  llii-y  rni't,  or  thi-rc  was  i|ueetion  of  them  :  and  he  used  to  toat 
nii'l  'IhimIIc  tlif-ir  Hayinga  or  dointja  about,  and  hand  them  round  to 
tim  nirnfiniiy.  uh  the  delit;htful  i\im  Slowbur  doea  the  baby  in  the 
IhhI  ( Ihriiilttiaii  Ibiok.  Wliat  wan  better  than  wit  in  his  talk  waa, 
(hat  it  won  mi  genial.  He  tiyoyat  thorongkly,  and  cbirpeil  over 
hia  wirxt  with  a  ((nod-humour  that  could  not  fail  to  be  infeotiiMU. 
Hi*  'mn  hiMjiitality  waa  delightful:  then  waa  something  about  it 
rliiiiPiiinitly   I'tiok,  aimple,  nod   kindly.     How  he  naed   to  Inughl 
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Ab  I  write  this,  what  a  nunil)er  of  pleasant  hearty  scenes  come 
bock!  One  can  hear  his  jolly,  clear  lai:ghter;  and  see  his  keen, 
kind,  beaming  Jew  face, — a  mixture  of  Men<Iel88ohn  and  Voltaire. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  account  of  him  will  l)e  read  by  all  his 
friends  with  ])leasure,  and  by  the  world  as  a  not  uncurious  specimen 
of  the  biography  of  a  literary  man.  The  memoir  savours  a  little 
too  much  of  the  funeral  oration.  It  might  have  been  a  little  more 
particular  and  familiar,  so  as  to  give  the  public  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  honestcst  and  kindest  of  men  who  ever 
liveil  by  pen ;  and  yet,  after  a  long  and  friendly  intercourse  with 
Blanchard,  I  believe  the  praises  Sir  Lytton  bestows  on  his  character 
are  by  no  means  exaggerate*! :  it  is  only  the  style  in  which  they  are 
given,  which  is  a  little  too  funereally  encomiastic.  The  memoir 
begins  in  this  way,  a  pretty  and  touching  design  of  Mr.  Kenny 
Meadows  heading  the  biography : — 

"To  most  of  those  who  have  mixed  generally  with  the  men 
who,  in  our  day,  have  chosen  literature  as  their  profession,  the 
name  of  Laman  Blanchard  brings  recollections  of  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  regret.  Amidst  a  career  which  the  keenness  of  anxious 
rivalry  rentiers  a  sharp  probation  to  the  temper  and  the  affections, 
often  yet  more  embittered  by  that  strife  of  party,  of  which,  in  a 
Representative  Constitution,  few  men  of  letters  escape  the  eager 
passions  an<i  the  angry  prejudice — they  recall  the  memory  of  a 
competitor,  without  envy ;  a  partisan,  without  gall ;  firm  as  the 
firmest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  opinions ;  but  gentle  as  the 
gentlest  in  the  ju<lgment  he  passed  on  others. 

"  Who,  among  our  London  brotherhoal  of  letters,  does  not  miss 
that  simple  cheerfulness — that  inborn  and  exquisite  urbanity — that 
childlike  readiness  to  be  please<l  with  all — that  happy  tendency 
to  panegyrise  every  merit,  and  to  be  lenient  to  every  fault  1  Who 
does  not  recall  that  acute  and  delicate  sensibility  —  so  easily 
wounded,  and  therefore  so  careful  not  to  wound — which  seemed 
to  infuse  a  certain  intellectual  fine  breeding,  of  forbearance  and 
83rmpathy,  into  every  society  where  it  insinuated  its  gentle  way? 
Who,  in  convivial  meetings,  does  not  miss,  and  will  not  miss  for 
ever,  the  sweetness  of  those  unpretending  talents — the  earnestness 
of  that  honesty  which  seemed  unconscious  it  was  worn  so  lightly — 
the  mild  influence  of  that  exuberant  kindness  which  softened  the 
acrimony  of  young  disputants,  and  reconciled  the  secret  animosities 
of  jealous  rivals  1  Yet  few  men  had  exjierienced  more  to  sour  them 
than  Laman  Blanchard,  or  had  gone  more  resolutely  through  the 
author's  hardening  ordeal  of  narrow  circumstance,  of  daily  labour, 
and  of  that  disappointment  in  the  higher  aims  of  ambition,  which 
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muBt  almost  inevitably  befall  those  who  retain  ideal  standardB  oi 
excellence,  to  be  reached  but  by  time  and  leiBure,  and  who  are  yet 
condemned  to  draw  hourly  upon  unmatured  resources  for  the  prac- 
tical wants  of  life.     To  have  been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  such 
struggles,  and  to  have  preserved,  undiminished,  generous  admiration 
for  those  more  fortunate,  and  untiring  love  for  his  own  noble  yet 
thankless  calling;  and  this  with  a  constitution  singularly  finely 
strung,  and  with  all  the  nervous  irritability  which  usually  aocom- 
panies  the  indulgence  of  the  imagination ;  is  a  proof  of  the  rarest 
kind  of  strength,  depending  less  upon  a  power  purely  inteUectual, 
than  upon  the  higher  and  more  beautiful  heroism  which  woman,  and 
such  men  alone  as  have  the  best  feelings  of  a  woman*s  nature,  take 
from  instinctive  enthusiasm  for  what  is  great,  and  uncalculating 
faith  in  what  is  good. 

'*  It  is,  regarded  thus,  that  the  character  of  Laman  Blanchanl 
assumes  an  interest  of  a  very  elevate<l  order.  He  was  a  choice  and 
worthy  example  of  the  professional  English  men  of  letters,  in  our 
day.  He  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  man  of  daring 
and  turbulent  genius,  living  on  the  false  excitement  of  vehement 
calumny  and  uproarious  praise.  His  was  a  career  not  indeed  ob- 
scure, but  siifiicicntly  quiet  and  unnoticed  to  be  solaced  with  little 
of  the  pleasure  with  which,  in  aspirants  of  a  noisier  fame,  gratified 
and  not  ignoble  vanity  rewards  the  labour  and  stimulates  the  hope. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  toiled  on  through  the  most  £Ektiguing 
paths  of  literary  composition,  mostly  in  periodicals,  oflen  anony* 
mously ;  pleasing  and  lightly  instructing  thousands,  but  gaining 
none  of  the  prizes,  whether  of  weighty  reputation  or  popular  re- 
nown, which  more  fortunate  chances,  or  more  pretending  modes  of 
investing  talent,  have  given  in  our  day  to  men  of  half  his  merits." 

Not  a  feature  in  this  charming  character  is  flattered,  as  far  as 
I  know.  Did  the  subject  of  the  memoir  feel  disappointment  in  the 
higher  aims  of  ambition  ?  Was  his  career  not  sola^  with  pleasure  ? 
Was  his  noble  calling  a  thankless  one?  I  have  said  before,  his 
calling  was  not  thankless ;  his  career,  in  the  main,  ])lea8ant ;  his 
disappointment)  if  he  had  one  of  the  higher  aims  of  ambition,  one 
that  might  not  uneasily  be  borne.  If  every  man  is  disappointed 
because  he  cannot  reach  supreme  excellence,  what  a  mad  misan- 
thropical world  ours  woidd  be !  Why  should  men  of  letters  aim 
higher  than  they  can  hit,  or  be  **  disappointed  "  with  the  share  of 
brains  Grod  has  given  them?  Nor  can  you  say  a  man's  career  is 
unpleasant  who  was  so  heartily  liked  ancl  appreciated  as  Blanchard 
was,  by  all  persons  of  high  intellect,  or  low,  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact     He  had  to  bear  with  some,  but  not  unbearable  poverty 
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At  home  he  liarl  everything  to  satUfy  his  affection ;  abroad,  every 
f<yni|Kitliy  and  connide ration  nit^t  tliis  niiivenuilly  estocmed,  goiNt 
iti;in.  Such  a  calling  as  hid  is  Ttot  tlianklesii,  siin-ly.  Away  with 
this  discontent  ami  nii>rlii<I  craving  for  renown  !  A  man  who  writes 
(Tennyson's)  "Ulyssi's,"  or  "flonius,"  mnif  put  in  his  claim  for 
fame  if  you  will,  and  deinnnd  and  deserve  it:  but  it  re<)uires  do 
vast  power  of  intellect  to  write  most  sets  of  words,  and  have  them 
printed  in  a  book  :^To  write  this  article,  for  instance,  or  the  last 
novel,  pamphlet,  book  of  travels.  Most  men  with  a  decent  educa- 
tion and  practice  of  the  pen,  could  go  and  do  the  like,  were  they 
■o  professionally  urged.  Let  such  fall  into  tlie  rank  and  tile,  and 
shoidder  their  wen{H>nB,  and  load,  and  tire  cheerfully.  An  every- 
day  writer  has  no  more  rijiht  to  repine  because  he  loses  the  great 
prizcH,  ami  can't  write  like  Shaksjieare,  than  he  li.ia  to  \>e  envioui 
of  Sir  Kohert  Peel,  or  ^VellingtoIl,  or  King  Hudson,  or  Taglioni. 
lie(tau>~e  the  sun  shines  above,  is  a  man  to  warm  himself  and 
ulniire ;  or  to  dcsiiond  because  he  can't  in  his  person  flare  up  like 
the  sun  f  I  don't  believe  that  Blanchnrtl  was  by  any  means  an 
amojeur  martyr,  but  was,  generally  speaking,  very  decently  satisfied 
with  his  condition. 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  early  history — a  curious  and  interest 
ing  oite ; — 

"  Samuel  I^man  Blanchard  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in 
the  middle  class  at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  the  l-lth  of  May,  IS03. 
His  mother's  maiden  nuiiie  was  Mary  Lauian.  She  marrie<l  firat 
Mr.  Cowell,  at  Saint  John's  Church,  Bermundsey,  about  the  year 
1796;  he  died  in  the  following  year.  In  IT'JO,  she  was  married 
again  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  by  whom  she  had  seven  children,  but 
only  one  B')n,  the  thinl  child,  christened  Samuel  Laman. 

"In  1805  Mr.  Blanchard  (the  fatlier)  appears  to  have  removed 
to  the  metropidis,  ami  to  have  settled  in  Southwark  as  a  painter 
and  glazier.  He  was  enabled  to  give  his  boy  a  gooil  edncjition — an 
education,  indeed,  of  that  kind  whicli  could  not  but  unfit  young 
I^man  for  the  calling  of  his  father ;  for  it  developed  the  aWlities 
and  bestowed  the  learning,  which  may  be  said  to  lift  a  j'outh 
morally  out  of  trade,  and  to  refine  him  at  once  into  a  gentleman. 
At  six  years  ohi  he  was  entcreil  a  scholar  of  Saint  Olave's  School, 
then  under  the  tlirecUon  of  the  Kcverend  Doctor  Blenkorm.  He 
became  the  head  Latin  scholar,  and  gaineil  the  chief  prize  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  he  remained  at  the  academy.  When  ha  left, 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  master  and  trustees  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  College,  one  iKiy  being  aninially  selected  from  the  pupils,  to  be 
maintained  at  the  University,  for  the  freshman's  year,  free  of  ex- 
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pcnse ;  for  the  charges  of  the  two  remaining  years  the  pnrents  were 
to  pn)vi<le.     So  strong,  however,  were  the  hopes  of  the  master  for 
his  promising  pupil,  that  the  trustees  of  the  school  oonsentefl  to 
depart  from  their  oniinary  practice,  and  offered  to  defray  the  col* 
Icgiate  expenses  for  two  years.     Unfortunately,  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.     No  wonder  that  poor  Laman  regretted  in  after  life  the 
loss  of  this  golden  opportunity.     The  advantages  of  a  University 
career  to  a  young  man  in  his  position,  with  talents  and  application, 
but  without  interest,  birth,  and  fortune,  are  incalculable.     Tlic 
pecuniary  independence  affonled  by  the  scholarship  and  the  fellow 
ship  is  in  itself  no  despicable  prospect ;  but  the  benefits  which  dis> 
tinction,  fairly  won  at  those  noble  and  unrivalled   institutions, 
confers,  are  the  greatest  where  least  obvious :  they  tend  usually  to 
bind  the  vagueness  of  youthful  ambition  to  the  secure  reliance  on 
some  professionnf  career,  in  which  they  smooth  the  difficulties  and 
abridge  the  novitiate.     Even  in  literature  a  College  education  not 
only  tends  to  refine  the  tsiste,  but  to  propitiate  the  public.     And  in 
all  the  many  walks  of  pnictical  and  public  life,  the  honours  gained 
at  the  University  never  fiiil  to  find  well-wishers  amongst  powerful 
contemporaries,  and  to  create  generous  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  aspirant. 

''But  my  poor  friend  was  not  destined  to  have  one  obstacle 
8moothe<l  away  from  his  weary  path.*  With  the  natural  refine- 
ment of  his  disposition,  and  the  fatal  cultivation  of  his  intellectual 
susceptibilities,  he  was  placed  at  once  in  a  situation  which  it  was 
im|K>ssib1e  that  he  couUl  fill  with  steadiness  and  zeaL  Fresh  from 
classical  studies,  and  his  emulation  warmed  by  early  praise  and 
schoolboy  triumph,  he  was  transferred  to  the  drudgery  of  a  desk 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  a  prortor  in  Doctors 
Commons.  The  result  was  inevitable;  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
reaction,  l)etook  itself  to  the  pursuits  most  hostile  to  such  a  career. 
B<'fore  this,  even  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had  trifled  with  the 
MiiHOH  ;  he  now  conceive<l  in  good  earnest  the  more  perilous  passion 
for  tlic  stage. 

"Barry  Cornwall's  *Dnimatic  Scenes'  were  published  about 
tliis  time — they  exerciscil  considerable  influence  over  the  taste  and 
asjnrations  of  young  Blanchard — and  many  dramatic  sketches  of 
brilliant  promise,  bearing  his   initials,   S.  L.   B.,  appeared  in  a 

*  *'1lie  elder  Blnnchnrd  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  Toluntarily  deprinng  his 
fton  of  the  ndvanta^^es  proffered  br  the  liberal  trustees  of  Saint  Olare's;  it 
niMio.'ini  from  a  c«>mmuaication  by  Mr.  Keymer  (brother-in-law  to  Laman 
Illniichiird) — that  the  circumstances  of  the  family  at  that  time  wore  not  such 
ti-i  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student— even  for  the  last  year  c^  hit 
residence  at  the  Univennty." 
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periodical  work  ezisttng  at  tliat  period  called  The  Drama.  In 
them,  though  the  conception  ami  general  treatment  itre  l>orro«ed 
from  Barry  CoruwaH,  tlic  style  and  rhythm  are  rather  mwlelled  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Byron.  Their  promine  is  not  the  less  for  tho 
imitation  they  betray.  Tlie  very  cliaractcristic  of  genius  is  to  be 
imitative — first  of  authors,  then  of  nature.  Books  lend  us  to  ianry 
feelings  that  ni-c  not  yet  genuine.  Experience  is  necessary  to  record 
those  whidi  colour  our  own  existence  ;  and  the  style  only  becomes 
original  in  projiortion  as  the  sentiment  it  expresses  is  sinceie. 
More  touching,  therefore,  than  theiic  'Drainiitic  Sketches,'  was  a 
lyrical  effusion  on  the  death  of  Sidney  lrelnn<l,  a  young  friend  to 
whom  he  was  wannly  attached,  and  over  whose  memory,  for  years 
aflerwanls,  lie  often  shed  tears.  He  named  his  eldest  son  after 
that  early  friend.  At  this  period,  Mr.  Don^ilus  Jeirold  had  written 
three  volumes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Buckstone,  the  cele- 
brated cometlian,  votimteereil  to  I'opy  the  work  for  the  Juvenile 
mondist.  On  arriving  at  any  pnsMi;^  that  struck  hia  fancy, 
Mr.  Buckstone  coniinnnicated  his  delight  to  hia  friend  Blanthard, 
anil  the  emulation  thus  excited  tended  more  an<l  mure  to  sharpen 
the  jKiet's  distaste  to  alt  avocations  incompatible  with  literature. 
Anxi'tiiB,  in  the  first  instance,  to  esoape  from  dependence  on  his 
fiither  (who  was  now  urginit  that  he  should  leave  the  proctor's  desk 
fur  the  still  mure  ungcnial  mechanism  of  the  jmtcmal  trade),  he 
incilitated  the  best  of  all  preparatives  to  dramatic  excellence;  viz.,  a 
jiractical  acquaintance  with  the  stage  itself:  he  resolved  tn  become 
an  actor.  Few  indeed  are  they  in  this  coimtrj'  who  have  ever  sne- 
ceedcd  eminently  in  the  literature  of  the  stage,  who  have  not  either 
trod  its  boards,  or  lived  hahitually  in  its  atmosphere.  Blanchanl 
<ibtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Heniy  Johnston,  the  actor,  and 
recited,  in  his  presence,  passages  from  Glover's  'Lconidas.'  He 
reail  nduiinihly — his  elocution  was  faultless— his  freling  exquisite; 
Mr.  Johnston  was  delightol  with  his  powers,  but  he  had  experience 
and  wisdom  to  cool  his  jirofcssional  enthusiasm,  and  he  earnestly 
advised  the  aitpirant  not  to  think  of  the  etagc.  He  drew  such  a 
picture  of  the  hiizards  of  success — the  obetacles  to  a  position — the 
prcivriouancss  even  of  a  subsistence,  that  the  pour  boy's  heart  suuk 
within  him.  He  was  about  to  resign  himself  to  ohsrnrity  and  trade, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  in  with  the  manager  of  the  Margate  Theatre ; 
this  gentleman  pro|K»e<i  to  enrol  liim  in  his  own  tro<  p,  and  the 
jirnposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ji.hnston.  '  A  week,'  says  Mr.  Buckstone  (to  whom  I  am 
ini)ehte<I  for  these  particulars,  and  whose  words  I  now  quote), 
'was  sufficient  to  disgust  him  with  the  beggary  and  drudgery  of 
the  country  player's  life;  and  as  there  were  no  "Harle^uiiw'* 
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mijuihUr/  it  frma  Marpoe  to  LoBdflt  Jnum  ■ 

"  •  At  Ui^t  liiiAi-  k  '•if-iiniBUui!*  ir-  uiin..  ▼-nx-n.  2ir  T»nir 

f«iii    fiV'ifi II ;{,  ill  a  »Uitt  uf  ^*%ht  exoiffnirin     nritTTnist.  nn   iiuc  Js 
fiilliiti  Itu/l   I'jtfi'ii  }iirii  '> It  '.tf'  OKin-  .  Tiuc  u?  me-    srt^T  unn 

Mfi't   Writ  (y  Ii«-j1«  bll'l   WU  r«r»>y.v«d  IC-  OtsrCmr  liuu^ii       ^   1»*L.  n 

iifltav'fiif«  l/f  «yffiv#l«-  iiJiiA.  U'  itteC  ii»  lU'iusiiB-  i<  Tit-  iuinn.  saL 
Ii'*|k;  III  wliitt  *W.tw^.  *f»'i  j^fHfvcnui't  iu:in[:  •iffr-'^  pr"  nm.  rnr 
«|i.ui#iiia<  t/»t;ii  .'I  liviJMT  turn  ;  hTj'^  kfiiT  TiihTn'r  in  L  H^  m.  &  vok 
III  my  'iMii  f'i'/iii,  I  r<'tjr*7J  t->  r>9»l-  I  »*:a  fiit*ir  ^•imirl'*.  ifxc  wm 
ii«^iit*<  iM<l  h>  licaiiri/  a  f'»it»t/;'  'ifSbnexiLliiir  iiii  fciurv  Z  'v*^*L 
|ii«^.iii|ri  I  In  t^l\.l^  uii«t  •ii'iTiy^ »-?»-;  Lt  iut::  Jt*r:  n  Z  ii*:s*-'i  -_!»*  tc-^^ 
it'f'ii  I  li#r!4- ,  1  iiiAUiitly  hijiTi*^i  '"L  XLT  rj.»iii'*w  ui»£.  iJi-^v-L  uii 
I  ifilii'l  t<i  liiiii,  lull  i*:''»-\\»y\  W'  ^iirvfT :  I  raax  rlL  Z  b.'v  Lm  3 
|lii  iliAliiiiir  iiliyi  ruriiiiii;: ;  I  uz<iitx  rL^i  i^a-  iiluit  Z  lUiii^rK. 
Ill  III  Im  nt'ip,  I  Hit  111'  wmM  fj'»t  iisrw^w  mt-     ^iZl   •••iL'ziiiiinir  ia 

(Mi  i ,  I  U'-iiiiH^  :ilaMiii'(l,  ari'i  «l'*u'r/M  &T  ff?iK*L  I  r^^jiMt  nz  'vrz 
ihii  m  .11  in  \Vi-.Uiniii»»ti*r  iJri'l::*' :  be  'via  iirT7"air  v  -':»•  ^^m 
li.tiltii:i  hi  flir  nvif ;  I  hu'w-i]  liiiii :  Le  t*:rts.;«ifi  v  *=r-:»t  n*?  r'  I 
ilhl  ipiL  irlnifti'  liiiii ;  I  r^llfJ  fitr  ibe  waKi  :  I  CLirt'^Zr^i  :_n  t> 
ii  hiMi  ,  lit:  lH'<-aiiiii  iiiffri!  iKti'ific*],  hut  i^tni  sc«s»e«i  ixxj*"^  '  >  es's^e 
li'iiii  iiiii,  |{y  I'll  1.1  «r:iiMr»« ;  )»y  erery  UMasf  -^  j^^t^oi*?  *i  I  rscji 
lliiiilt  iif;  hy  lliii-jitu  til  rail  for  help;  I  Kh"«*oe^i  ir  UkkiT^  '::j*n 
li.n  li  Tim  iii»t  ilay  III!  wan  iii«»re  WTDj^ciw^i,  l«i  I  'T-^ln-f  Tirny 
ii  it'll  i|  Willi  lii.i  liillnT  nft4T  that  time.  NeoessitT  <*>nj*-Z-il  i-ia 
III  i|>i  i^iiiiniliiii-.'  lilt'  a  livi'lili'xifl,  an«l  iu  tin)«  he  l^mazae  a  r^^xr  ia 
till-  •iltiif  ill'  Ihr  Mi-n^ix.  riaylihii,  in  Fleet  Street.  By  ira:  espj--<y, 
Jiiiiii-il  l<i  hf<|iiriil  niiitrilMitioiui  t<)  the  Monthly  Af-WiZiXf^  A«  th*t 
ItiiMi  |iiiMinliii|  li\  lliitn,  he  ohtiiim?<l  a  t'^leraMe  con: far tt-:^^. 

'* '  MliiiH  IimmI  iiii'l  .JiTriilil  h;i4i  wriotui  th'Mi;;hts  of  jt'^ia^  Lf-^i 
Jiyiiiii  1m  (ini'ir;  tlicy  wi^n;  t<>  become  warriora,  an'i  ajfeiM  the 
|nhI.  ill  tlir  lilnratioii  of  tlic  daHsic  lainL  Many  a  ni;:htlT  wartltr- 
lii;^  I'liiiiiil  tliriii  <li>u'iiHHiti;;  tlieir  iinjjcct.  Id  the  luiiist  of  on*?  i»f 
liiinK  ilimiMniHiiii  lliry  wiTe  r:iii:;lit  in  a  shower  of  ruin,  and  fimiiiIiC 
hlii-llir  iiimIim  II  K.ilrwiiv.  Till!  niin  c/mtinuc«l ;  wlien  their  fiatit^niT 
iNTiiinin^'  I'xImiiHlnl,  Iiliinflianl,  hiittonin;,'  up  his  coat,  ext*laim*Hl. 
•M'oiiip  oil,  JriPiM  I  what  III'  HJiall  wo  be  to  the  Greeks  if  we 
iitiiiwl  lip  T'lr  a  hIkiwit  nf  raiii?"  So  they  walked  home  and  were 
liiirnii'ully  wrt  iln-oii^'h. 


I  !• 


It  wojild  havo  lN'<»n  worth  while  to  tell  this  tale  more  fully ; 
not  to  eiivel(»p  tho  chirf  iH.>rHrjnagc  in  fine  words,  as  statuaries  do 
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their  Bitters  in  Roman  togae,  m)il,  making  them  assume  the  beroio 
conventional  look,  take  away  from  them  that  infinitely  more  in- 
terestiDg  one  whii^h  Nature  gave  them.  It  woulil  have  been  well 
if  we  coul'l  have  liad  this  stirring  little  story  in  detail.  The  young 
fellow,  forced  to  the  [jroctor's  desk,  quite  angry  with  the  drudgery, 
theatre-stricken,  poetry-stricken,  writing  dramatic  sketches  in  Barry 
Cornwall's  manner,  spouting  "  Leonidas  "  before  a  manager,  driven 
sway  starving  from  home,  and,  penniless  and  full  of  romance,  court- 
ing his  beautiful  young  wife.  "  Conie  on,  Jerrold  !  what  use  sknll 
we  be  to  tke  Greeks  if  ire  tiand  up  for  a  ihoicer  of  rain  ?  "  How 
the  native  humour  breaks  out  of  the  man !  Those  who  knew  them 
aa  foncy  the  eiTect  of  such  a  pair  of  warriora  steering  the  Greek 
fire-ships,  or  manning  the  breach  at  Misaolonghi,  Then  there  cornea 
that  pathetic  little  outbreak  of  despair,  when  the  poor  young  fellow 
ia  nearly  giving  up ;  his  father  banishes  him,  no  one  will  buy  his 
poetry,  he  has  no  cliauce  on  his  darling  theatre,  no  chance  of  the 
wife  that  he  is  longing  for.  Why  not  finish  with  life  at  onccT 
He  has  read  "  Wertcr,"  and  can  understand  suicide.  "  None,"  he 
■ays,  in  a  sonnet — 


If  Respectability  wanted  to  point  a  roonJ,  isn't  there  one  here? 
Eschew  poetry,  avoid  the  theatre,  stick  to  your  business,  do  not 
read  German  novels,  ilo  not  marry  at  twenty.  All  these  injunctions 
seem  to  hang  naturally  on  the  story. 

And  yet  the  ymmg  poet  marries  at  twenty,  in  the  teeth  of 
poverty  and  experience ;  labours  away,  not  unsuccessfully,  puts 
Pegasus  into  harness,  rises  in  social  rank  and  public  estimation, 
briugit  up  ha{ipi]y  round  him  on  alTectionate  family,  gets  for  himself 
a  circle  of  the  warmest  friends,  and  thus  carries  on  for  twenty  yean, 
when  a  providential  calamity  visits  him  and  the  ]ioor  wife  almost 
together,  and  removes  them  both. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844,  Mrs.  Blancliard,  his  affectionate 
wife  and  the  excellent  mother  of  his  cltildren,  was  attacked  with 
paralysis,  which  impaired  her  mind  and  terminated  fatally  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Her  husband  was  constantly  with  her,  occupiol 
by  her  side,  whilst  watching  her  distressing  malady,  in  his  daily 
task  of  literary  bnsiness.  Her  illness  hn<I  the  severest  etfeet  upon 
him.  He,  too,  w:is  att-ickeil  with  jmrtial  paralysis  and  congestion 
of  the  brain,  durint;  which  firsfr  scisure  his  wife  die<l.  The  rest  of 
the  story  was  tiihl  in  all  the  newspapcra  of  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  Rullying  lEirtially  from  his  fever  at  times,  a  sudden  catas- 
ttophe  overwhclmitl  him.     On  the  night  of  the  1 4th  February,  ia 
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a  gust  of  delirium,  hanng  his  little  boy  in  bed  by  bis  dde^  and 
haying  8aid  the  Lord's  Prayer  but  a  short  time  before^  he  apiang 
out  of  bed  io  the  absence  of  his  nurse  (whom  he  had  besought  not 
to  leave  him),  and  made  away  with  himself  with  a  razor.  He  was 
no  more  guilty  in  his  death  than  a  man  who  is  murdered  by  a 
nuulman,  or  who  dies  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vesseL  In  his  last 
prayer  he  asked  to  be  foi^given,  as  he  in  his  whole  heart  foigave 
others ;  and  not  to  be  led  into  that  irresistible  temptation  under 
which  it  pleased  Heaven  that  the  poor  wandering  spirit  should 
succumb. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  death  his  friends  were  making  the 
kindest  and  most  generous  exertions  in  his  behalf.  Such  a  noble, 
loving,  and  generous  creature  is  never  without  such.  The  world, 
it  is  pleasant  to  think,  is  always  a  good  and  gentle  world  to  the 
gentle  and  good,  and  reflects  the  benevolence  with  which  they 
regiird  it.  This  memoir  contains  an  affecting  letter  from  the  poor 
fellow  himself,  which  indicates  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  admirable  and 
delicate  generosity  towards  him.  "  I  bless  and  thank  you  always," 
writes  the  kindly  and  affectionate  soul,  to  another  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Forster.  There  were  other  friends,  such  as  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
Mr.  Ains worth,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  literary  labour, 
who  were  not  less  eager  to  serve  and  befriend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  a  number  of  other  persons  came  forward 
to  provi<le  means  for  the  maintenance  of  his  orphan  family.  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall  took  one  son  into  their  publishing-house,  another 
was  provided  in  a  merchant's  house  in  the  city,  the  other  is  of  an 
age  and  has  the  talents  to  follow  and  succeed  in  his  father's  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Colbum  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  gave  up  their  copyrights 
of  his  Essays,  whicli  are  now  printed  in  three  handsome  volumes, 
for  the  l)enefit  of  his  children. 

Out  of  Blanchanl's  life  (except  from  the  melancholy  end,  which 
is  quite  apart  from  it)  tliere  is  surely  no  ground  for  drawing  charges 
against  the  public  of  neglecting  literature.  His  career,  untimely 
concluded,  is  in  the  main  a  successful  one.  In  troth,  I  don't  see 
how  the  aid  or  interposition  of  Government  could  in  any  way  have 
greatly  benefited  him,  or  how  it  was  even  called  upon  to  do  so.  It 
doei^  not  follow  that  a  man  would  produce  a  great  work  even  if  he 
li!id  leisure.  Squire  Shakspeare  of  Stratford,  with  his  lands  and 
rents,  and  his  arms  over  his  porch,  was  not  the  working  Shakspeare ; 
and  indolence  (or  contemplation,  if  you  like)  is  no  unusual  quality 
in  the  literary  man.  Of  all  the  squires  who  have  had  acres  and 
rents,  all  the  holders  of  lucky  easy  Grovernment  places,  how  many 
have  written  books,  and  of  what  worth  are  they  7  There  are  some 
persons  whom  Qovernment»  having  a  want  of,  employs  and  pays — 
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barristers,  diplomatists,  soldiers,  and  the  like ;  but  it  doesn't  want 
poetry,  and  can  do  without  tragedies.  Let  men  of  letters  stand  for 
themselves.  Every  day  enlarges  their  market,  and  multiplies  their 
clients.  The  most  skilful  and  successful  among  the  cultivators  of 
light  literature  have  such  a  hold  upon  the  public  feelings,  and 
awaken  such  a  sympathy,  as  men  of  the  class  never  enjoyed  until 
now :  men  of  science  and  learning,  who  aim  at  other  distinction, 
get  it;  and  in  spite  of  Dr.  Carus's  disgust,  I  believe  there  was 
never  a  time  when  so  much  of  the  practically  useful  was  written 
and  read,  and  every  branch  of  book-making  pursued,  with  an 
interest  so  eager. 

But  I  must  conclude.  My  letter  has  swelled  beyond  the  pr()i)e? 
size  of  letters,  and  you  are  craving  for  news :  have  you  not  to-ilu}  't 
Times'  battle  of  Ferozeshah  f     FarewelL  M.  i    T 
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WE,  who  can  recall  the  consulship  of  Planciis,  and  quite 
respectable  ol<l  fogeyfied  times,  remember  amongst  othei 
amusements  which  we  had  as  children  the  pictures  at 
which  wo  were  permittc<l  to  look.  There  was  BoydelFs  Shakspeare, 
black  and  gliastly  gallery  of  murky  Opies,  glum  Northcotes,  strad- 
dling Fusolis*!  there  were  Lear,  Oheron,  Hamlet,  with  starting 
muscles,  rolling  eyeballs,  and  long  pointing  quivering  lingers ;  there 
was  little  Prince  Arthur  (Northcote)  crying,  in  white  satin,  and 
bidding  good  Hul>ert  not  put  out  his  eyes;  there  was  Hubert 
crying ;  there  was  little  Rutland  being  run  through  the  poor  little 
body  by  bloody  Cliffonl ;  there  was  Cardinal  Beaufort  (Reynolds) 
gnashing  his  teeth,  and  grinning  and  howling  demoniacally  on  his 
deathlxjd  (a  picture  frightful  to  the  present  day) ;  there  was  Lady 
Hamilton  (Romney)  waving  a  ton'h,  and  dancing  before  a  black 
background, — a  melancholy  museum  indee<l.  Snrirke's  delightful 
"Seven  Ages"  oidy  fitfully  relieved  its  general  gloom.  We  did 
not  like  to  insjKjct  it  unless  the  elders  were  present,  and  plenty  of 
lights  and  company  were  in  the  room. 

Cheerful  relatives  used  to  treat  us  to  Miss  Lin  wood's.  Let  the 
children  of  the  present  gcnenation  thank  their  stars  iJuit  tragedy 
is  put  out  of  their  way.  Miss  Lin  wood  s  was  worstecl-work.  Your 
gnmdmothcr  or  grandaunts  took  you  there,  and  said  the  ]uctures 
were  admirable.  You  saw  "The  Woodman"  in  worsted,  witli  his 
axe  and  dog,  trampling  through  the  snow  ;  the  snow  bitter  cold  to 
look  at,  the  woo<lman*s  pi[)e  wonderful :  a  gloomy  piece,  that  nuule 
you  shudder.  There  were  large  dingy  pictures  of  woollen  martyrs, 
and  scowling  warriors  with  limbs  strongly  knitte<i ;  there  was 
especially,  at  the  end  of  a  black  passage,  a  den  of  lions,  that  would 
frighten  any  boy  not  born  in  Africa,  or  Exeter  'Change,  and  accus- 
tomed to  them. 

Another  exhibition  used  to  be  West's  Gallery,  where  the  pleasing 

♦  Reprintet?  from  the  Qwarieriy  Review,  No.  191,  Dec  1864,  by  penniauon 
of  &Ir.  John  Murray. 
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figiim  of  Liaz;inis  in  lijs  grave-dothes,  »ai\  Death  oa  the  pale  horse, 
used  to  impress  lis  cliildren.  The  tombe  of  Westoiiuster  Abbey,  the 
raulta  at  St.  Paul's,  the  men  in  iirmoiir  at  the  Tower,  frowning 
ferociously  out  of  tlieir  helmets,  and  wielding  tlieir  dreadful  aworda ; 
tliat  superhuman  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  livid 
sovereign  with  glass  eyes,  a  nifT,  and  a  dirty  satin  petticoat,  riding 
a  Iiorse  covered  with  steel ;  who  does  not  remember  tliese  sights  in 
London  in  the  consulship  of  Plaiicusl  and  the  waxwork  iii  Fleet 
Street,  not  like  that  of  Itlailamc  Tussaud's,  whose  chamber  of  death 
is  gay  and  brilliant ;  but  a  nice  old  gloomy  waxwork,  full  of 
mur<lerers;  and  as  a  chief  attraction,  the  Dead  Baby  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte  lying  in  state? 

Our  story-books  had  no  pictures  in  them  for  the  most  part. 
"  Frank "  (dear  old  Frank !)  had  none ;  nor  the  "  Parent's 
Assistant " ;  nor  the  "  Evenings  at  Home  "  ;  nor  oiir  copy  of  tlie 
"  Ami  des  Enfans " :  there  were  a  few  just  at  the  end  of  the 
Si icI ling-Book ;  besides  the  allegory  at  the  beginning,  of  Eilucation 
leading  up  Youth  to  the  tenijtle  of  Industry,  where  Dr.  Dilworth 
and  Professor  Walkingliaine  stiiod  with  crowns  of  laurel.  There 
were,  we  say,  just  a  few  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  S)icl ling-Book, 
little  oval  grey  woodcuts  of  Bewii'k's,  mostly  of  the  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,  the  Dog  anil  the  Sliadow,  and  Brown,  Jones,  and 
liobinson  with  long  ringlets  and  little  tights ;  but  for  pictures,  so 
to  speak,  what  had  we?  The  rough  old  woodblocks  in  the  old 
liarlcquin-backeil  fuiry-lxHiks  had  served  hundrcils  of  years ;  before 
our  Pluncus,  in  the  tiuie  of  Priscus  Ptancus — in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
who  kuuwB  t  We  were  fliiggetl  at  school ;  we  were  fifty  boys  in  our 
)>oarding-l louse,  and  liiul  to  wash  in  a  Icailen  trough,  unders  cistern, 
with  limi]«  of  fat  yellow  soap  floiLting  about  in  the  ice  and  water. 
Are  our  sons  ever  lloggedl  Have  they  not  dressing-rooms,  hair- 
oil,  hii>-buthB,  and  Baden  towels?  And  what  picture-books  the 
young  villains  have !  Wliat  have  these  childrea  done  that  they 
should  be  so  much  happier  than  we  were? 

We  had  the  "Arabian  Nights"  and  Walter  Scott,  to  he  sure. 
Smirke's  illustrations  to  the  former  are  very  fine.  We  did  not 
know  how  gooil  tliey  were  then  ;  but  we  chiubt  whether  wo  did  not 
prefer  the  little  ohl  "  Miniature  Library  Nights  "  with  frontispiecea 
by  Uwins ;  for  l/ie*e  books  the  pictures  don't  count  Every  boy 
of  imagination  does  his  own  pictures  to  Scutt  and  the  "  Arabitui 
Nights  "  best. 

Of  funny  pictures  there  were  none  esiiecially  intended  for  ua 
ehildren.  There  was  Ruwlandson's  "Doctor  Syntax":  Doctor 
Syntax,  in  a  fuzz-wig,  on  a  horse  with  legs  like  sausages,  riding 
taeea,  making  love,  froUckiug  with  rosy  exuberant  damsels.     Those 
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Jam's  F'li :  aniitt^f  mi-sT-imt,  wi:Ii  s  bii-tiriwii  •■^•laVaaat^,  wad 
*  mrLiin  iiiii-riikui :  f.tir'-r  i;u(iK  w-rf--  bi;±C  Er^fciib^.  N"rf jik  iJ--vi^T 
of),  M-iri,  Hrt.ry  P-itj.  A*  in  .nr  .T.il>iL-ti  inii.v«i.t  w.'  asi,l  f J 
livik  at  tlMM  •IcTO'iTL',  Di'iv  xpnTUn:,-  aD>:  tips*  in  ibeiT  •■siw ;  »<* 
■nalin^  h«»Ten,  fr-pm  nfiirh  thi*  an.--;i-;  Pi;t  Lar!««l  ibevt  •i'jwTi; 
lUiW  mrHin^  iok  li^it  fLi.r'r  airiiriuiLf  ho^'^aikr  F''X  w^ts  re[-re- 
■mCnl  with  bairy  i-i-it-.n  ft^t,  an-I  a  mi  na-l  kori.-»i :  now  t»Hii^ 
Brtofiy'A  h-A,  Vii.t  iiit^Titabit-  .lL*>.ratit-ii  hy  Pin  ar..!  riw  -titr  ?«j 
anicfrU:  we  hauil  lhti«^  Tji-i.jiu  wivti-Le!'.  v  .?<*1  oiiil-Lntt  *b<jaU: 
*e  WRn  -in  iIm  M'<k  rif  Vinue  acl  Pitt  nai!  (jnu'lfaTi).  EUii  if  ijur 
■iatent  w^ncnl  tn  livik  at  the  i'im''>ii<>i>.  t'lut  ;r<*i  "M  ^in'ifillwr 
lUWil  tn  lw«Ltat«.  ThrR  wftK  w-me  prinu  ;iai--D^  tbvm  rerv  i>M 
iiwkeil;  iw»m(t  tliat  aria  r-ouPi  n-*  iin.kralan>l -.  *im^  tLiI  b>Tj, 
iwIcmI,  luul  l»nt  n-t  fw.  We  BwiftiT  [urn  •>y-r  iL-*^  pnb()«t«<i 
|«ffni.  How  inanT  rif  clif-m  th^re  wen;  in  tin-  wiM.  rno.-^p,  rerkl^^ 
ritialil,  s^nrrtinn  Wile  of  ni-l  Endij^h  hiiinKiir  t 

Hiiw  Kara:^  tht?  satire  wa.t  — b>-w  fien.'«  th«  assault — what 
fptfUixi:  hiirl"i  at  oppoomta — what  f.rtil  M.>w*  w*re  hit— wiiat 
latt^MW  of  i!i]Iiii-/R:nite  flunz  t  Fani*;  »  T<utT  in  a  ntiuicrx-h-iQse 
iKiw  I'jiikins  over  W(r*Iwanl'«  £iM'ti3>  •'•r  ii>>nie  ••{  the  OJlnT  cotni- 
olitira,  OT  thf;  HlattemlT  Saturnalia  of  Ri>wLui-Ui>ii !  Whilst  «r 
live  w«  miwt  lan^,  and  fmve  folks  to  make  lu  biu.-fa.  We  (-aunot 
BlT'inl  t/i  i'r¥-  SutiT  with  hill  |^|i>:  an-I  ilaiiiTA  ai)<i  ^ml'^.  Bitt  we 
have  waiiliRil,  coinlieil,  rlntheil,  anil  taiiiihc  the  r>h.nie  ^••\  aaaarn: 
or  ratlirr,  Ift  lu  Kay,  he  \taa  Wmal  lliem  hituscif:  f'>r  he  id  of 
natuD!  W'fl  atiil  kimlly,  anil  he  has  piit  aiii'li-  his  mail  {irjnka  and 
tipny  luilritit ;  anil,  fpilii-kvim*:  always,  has  U.i.iime  u'entle  and  Lartu- 
Icsw,  MmiittTii  intn  Hh.iDie  hy  the  pure  presenif  of  uiir  wuntea  an*]  th« 
aveet  ciiifiillnj;  nniilcs  of  our  rliililren.  Auiung  tlie  Tft«raii«,  the 
nlil  )ii/Tt'inaI  KatiriittM,  we  have  mentiuiKiI  the  £ini>>iu  name  of  our 
hiimoniiu  ilraii^iwr  wh'i  is  still  alive  and  at  wurk.  t>i<)  we  not 
tter.,  hy  his  uwn  hnnd,  his  own  pnnrait  of  his  i>wn  C-unniis  fanf,  and 
whiakefK,  in  the  //liulratol  Lr/ivltft  Xetet  the  other  day  f  There 
WM  a  [iriiit  in  that  \aficr  of  an  nsaemlila-:?  of  T«'^ltaUorB  in 
"  Swller'H  Wvlhi  Thotre,"  ami  we  Htrai^htway  reiiy^niiied  the  old 
ftmnan  hand — the  oM  Ituuian'it  of  the  time  of  Plamiis — Ueurge 
OniikHhaulf'H.  There  were  the  old  hxnnebt  ami  drtiU  fares  am) 
nhM*,  and  short  tniuMTH.  and  fi^mt  of  1>''20  sure  enough.  AiuJ 
there  was  (h^iTi^-  (who  has  taken  to  the  water-doctrine,  as  oil  the 
witrld  knowti)  haniling  fo^tuc  tii'totallentweA  over  a  plank  to  the 
tahlc  wlure  the  pleilge  w.is  ln-in^'  adniinifltcrtiL  How  often  haa 
lltnirne  drawn  ttmt  jiictiire  of  C'rulkelianic !  Where  haven't  we 
aeen  it  I  How  fine  it  was,  fai-inj;  the  efli-^  of  Sir.  Ainsworth  in 
Ainiworth'i  Ma^asine  when  Ueor^'C   illustrattil   that   |jeriodi<sl  1 
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How  grand  and  Beverc  he  stands  in  tbat  design  in  G.  C.'s  "  Omnibus," 
where  he  represents  himself  tonged  like  St  Dunatan,  and  tweaking 
a  wretch  of  a  puliliaher  by  the  nose !  The  collectors  of  Geor^'s 
etchings— oh  the  charming  etchings  ! — oh  the  ciear  old  "  Gennan 
Popular  Tales"  ! — the  capital  "  Points  of  Humour  "^ — the  delightful 
*'  Phrenology  "  and  "  Scrap-books,"  of  the  good  time,  ovr  time — 
Plancus's  in  fiict ! — the  collectors  of  the  Georgian  etchings,  we  say, 
have  at  least  a  hundreil  pictures  of  the  artist.  Why,  wc  remember 
him  in  his  favourite  Hessian  boots  in  "  Tom  and  Jerry  "  itwlf ;  and 
in  woodcuts  as  far  back  as  the  Queen's  trial.  He  has  rather 
deserted  satire  and  comedy  of  late  years,  having  turned  his  attention 
to  the  serioua,  and  warlike,  and  sublime.  Having  confessed  our  age 
and  prejudieos,  we  pn'fer  the  comic  and  fanciful  to  the  historic, 
romantic,  ami  at  present  didactic  George.  May  resjiect,  unrl  length 
of  days,  and  cotnfortuhlc  repose  attend  the  brave,  honest,  kindly, 
pure-mindeil  artist,  humorist,  moralist !  It  was  he  first  who 
brought  English  pictorial  humour  and  cliiblren  acquainted.  Our 
young  people  ami  their  fathers  and  mothers  owe  him  many  a 
pleasant  hour  and  hamilciu  laugh.  la  there  no  way  in  which  the 
country  coidil  acknowledge  the  long  services  and  brave  career  of 
such  a  friend  and  benefactor  1 

Since  George's  time  humour  has  licen  converted.  Comus  and 
his  wicked  satyrs  and  leering' fauns  have  disappeared,  and  fled  into 
the  lowest  liaunis ;  and  Comus's  lady  (if  she  had  a  tjiste  for  humour, 
which  may  be  doubteil)  might  take  np  our  funny  picture-books 
witliont  tlje  stightrst  precautionary  squeatnishncss.  What  can  be 
purer  than  the  clianning  fancies  of  Richanl  l>oyIc  1  In  all  Mr. 
Punch's  huge  galleries  can't  we  walk  as  safely  as  through  Miss 
I'inkerton's  schoolroomsl  And  as  we  look  at  Mr.  Punch's  pictures, 
at  the  [UvMraltd  A'tft  pictures,  at  all  the  jiicturcs  in  the  book- 
shop windows  at  this  Christmas  fcuson,  as  oldsters,  we  feel  a  certain 
pang  of  envy  against  tlie  youngstera — tliey  are  too  well  off.  Why 
hadn't  tw  picture-books  I  Why  were  wo  flogged  sol  A  plague  on 
the  lietors  and  their  rods  in  tlie  time  of  Plancus ! 

Anil  now,  after  this  nimliling  jin'fai'o,  we  are  arrived  at  the 
subject  in  hand—Mr.  John  Leech  ami  his  "Pictures  of  Life  and 
Character,"  in  tlie  collection  of  Mr,  Punch,  This  book  is  better 
than  pluni-cakc  at  Cliristmas.  It  in  an  enduring  plum-cake,  which 
you  may  eat  and  which  you  may  slice  and  deliver  to  your  friends ; 
and  to  which,  having'  cut  it,  you  may  come  ng:iin  and  welcome,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  In  the  fninlisjiieee  you  see  Mr.  Punch 
examining  the  pieturen  in  his  gallery —  n  portly,  well-dresseil,  middle- 
aged,  respectable  gentleman,  in  a  white  neckcloth,  and  B  polite 
evening  costume — smiling  in  &  very  bland  and  agreeable  manner 
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upon  one  of  his  pleasant  drawings,  taken  out  of  one  of  his  hand- 
some portfolios.  Mr.  Punch  has  very  good  reason  to  smile  at  the 
work  and  be  satisfied  with  the  artist  Mr.  Leech,  his  chief  con« 
tributor,  and  some  kindred  humorists,  with  pencil  and  pen  have 
served  Mr.  Punch  admirably.  Time  was,  if  we  remember  Mr.  P.'s 
history  rightly,  that  he  did  not  wear  silk  stockings  nor  well-made 
clothes  (the  little  dorsal  irregularity  in  his  figure  is  almost  an 
ornament  now,  so  excellent  a  tailor  has  he).  He  was  of  humble 
beginnings.  It  is  said  he  kept  a  ragged  little  booth,  which  he  put 
up  at  comers  of  streets ;  associated  with  beadles,  policemen,  his  own 
ugly  wife  (whom  he  treated  most  scandalously),  and  persons  in  a 
low  station  of  life ;  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  the  cracking 
of  wild  jokes,  the  singing  of  ribald  songs,  and  half-penoe  extorted 
from  passers-by.  He  is  the  Satyric  genius  we  spoke  of  anon :  he 
cracks  his  jokes  still,  for  satire  must  live ;  but  he  is  combed,  washed, 
neatly  clothed,  and  perfectly  presentable.  He  goes  into  the  very 
best  company;  he  keeps  a  stud  at  Melton;  he  has  a  moor  in 
Scotland;  he  rides  in  the  Park;  has  his  stall  at  the  Opera;  is 
constantly  dining  out  at  clubs  and  in  private  society ;  and  goes 
every  night  in  the  season  to  balls  and  parties,  where  you  see  the 
most  beautiful  women  possible.  He  is  welcomed  amongst  his  new 
Mends  the  great;  though,  like  the  good  old  English  gentleman  of 
the  song,  he  does  not  forget  the  small.  He  pats  the  heads  of  street 
boys  and  girls ;  relishes  the  jokes  of  Jack  the  costermonger  and  Bob 
the  dustman ;  good-naturedly  spies  out  Molly  the  cook  flirting  with 
policeman  X,  or  Mary  the  nursemaid  us  she  listens  to  the  fascinating 
guardsman.  He  used  rather  to  laugh  at  guardsmen,  '*  plungers,^ 
and  other  military  men ;  and  was  until  latter  d:iys  very  contemp- 
tuous in  his  behaviour  towards  Freuchmen.  He  has  a  natural 
antipathy  to  pomp,  and  swagger,  and  fierce  demeanour.  But  now 
that  the  guardsmen  are  gone  to  war,  and  the  dandies  of  "  The  Rag  *' 
— dandies  no  more — are  battling  like  heroes  at  Balaklava  and 
Inkermann  *  by  the  side  of  their  heroic  allies,  Mr.  Punch's  laughter 
is  changed  to  hearty  respect  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  against 
courage  and  honour  he  wars :  but  this  great  moralist — must  it  be 
owned  ? — has  some  popular  British  prejudices,  and  these  led  him  in 
peace  time  to  laugh  at  soldiers  and  Frenchmen.  If  those  hulking 
footmen  who  accompanied  the  carriages  to  the  opening  of  Parliament 
the  other  day,  would  form  a  plush  brigade,  wear  only  gunpowder  in 
their  hair,  and  strike  with  their  great  canes  on  the  enemy,  Mr. 
Punch  would  leave  off  laughing  at  Jeames,  who  meanwhile  re- 
mains among  us,  to  all  outward  appearance  regardless  of  satire, 
and  calmly  consuming  his  five  meals  per  diem.     Against  lawyersi 

*  This  was  written  in  1854. 
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beadlei%  bishope  and  clergy,  and  authorities,  Mr.  Punch  is  still  rather 
bitter.  At  the  time  of  the  Papal  aggression  he  was  prodigiously 
angry ;  and  one  of  the  chief  misfortunes  which  happened  to  him  at 
that  period  was  that,  through  the  violent  opinions  which  he  expressed 
regarding  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  he  lost  the  invaluable 
services,  the  graceful  pencil,  the  harmless  wit,  the  charming  fancy 
of  Mr.  Doyle.  Another  member  of  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet,  the 
biographer  of  Jeames,  the  author  of  the  "  Snob  Papers,"  resigned 
his  functions  on  account  of  Mr.  Punch's  assaults  upon  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  nation,  whose  anger  Jeames  thought  it  was 
unpatriotic  to  arouse.  Mr.  Punch  parted  with  these  contributors : 
he  filled  their  places  with  others  as  good.  The  boys  at  the  railroad 
stations  cried  Punch  just  as  cheerily,  and  sold  just  as  many  numbers, 
after  these  events  as  before. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Punch's  cabinet  John 
Leech  is  the  right-hand  man.  Fancy  a  number  of  Punch  with- 
out Leech's  pictures  !  What  wouM  you  give  for  it?  The  leanied 
gentlemen  who  write  the  work  must  feel  that,  without  him,  it 
were  as  well  left  alone.  Look  at  the  rivals  whom  the  popularity 
of  Punch  has  brought  into  the  field ;  the  direct  imitators  of  Mr. 
Leech's  manner — the  artists  with  a  manner  of  their  own — how 
inferior  their  pencils  are  to  his  in  humour,  in  depicting  the  public 
manners,  in  arresting,  amusing  the  nation.  The  truth,  the  strength, 
tlie  free  vigour,  tlie  kind  humour,  the  John  Bull  pluck  and  spirit 
of  that  hand  are  approached  by  no  competitor.  With  what 
dexterity  he  draws  a  horse,  a  woman,  a  child  !  He  feels  them  all, 
so  to  speak,  like  a  man.  What  plump  young  beauties  those  are 
with  which  Mr.  Punch's  chief  contributor  supplies  the  old  gentle- 
roan's  pictorial  harem !  What  famous  thews  and  sinews  Mr. 
Punch's  horses  have,  and  how  Briggs,  on  the  back  of  them, 
scampers  across  country !  You  see  youth,  strength,  enjoyment, 
manliness  in  those  drawings,  and  in  none  more  so,  to  our  thinking, 
than  in  the  hunrlred  pictures  of  children  which  this  artist  loves  to 
design.  Like  a  brave,  hearty,  goo<l-natured  Briton,  he  becomes 
quite  soft  and  tender  with  the  little  creatures,  pats  gently  their 
little  golden  hearls,  and  watches  with  unfailing  pleasure  their  ways, 
their  sports,  tlieir  jokes,  laughter,  caresses.  Enfan$  terrMes  come 
home  from  Eton ;  young  Miss  practising  her  first  flirtation ;  poor 
little  ragged  Polly  making  dirt-pies  in  the  gutter,  or  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  Jacky,  her  nurse-child,  who  is  as  big  as  herself 
— all  these  little  ones,  patrician  and  plebeian,  meet  with  kindness 
from  this  kind  heart,  and  are  watched  with  curious  nicety  by  -  this 
amiable  observer. 

We  remember,  in  one  of  those  ancient  Oilray  portfolios,  a  print 
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which  used  to  cause  a  sort  of  terror  in  us  youthful  spectators,  and 
in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (his  Royal  Highuess  was  a  Foxite 
then)  wn«  represented  as  sitting  alone  in  a  magnificent  hall  after  a 
voluptuous  meal,  and  using  a  great  steel  fork  in  the  guise  of  a  tooth- 
pick. Fancy  the  first  young  gentleman  living  employing  such  a 
weapon  iu  such  a  way  !  The  most  elegant  Prince  of  Europe  engaged 
with  a  two-pronge<l  iron  fork — the  heir  of  Britannia  with  a  bident ! 
The  man  of  genius  who  drew  that  picture  saw  little  of  the  society 
which  he  satirised  and  amusecL  Gilray  watched  public  characters 
as  they  walked  hy  the  shop  in  St.  James's  Street,  or  passed  through 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  studio  was  a  garret,  or 
little  better;  his  place  of  amusement  a  tavern-parlour,  where  his 
club  held  its  nightly  sittings  over  their  pipes  and  sanded  floor. 
You  could  not  have  society  representcil  by  men  to  whom  it  was  not 
familiar.  Wlicn  Gavami  came  to  England  a  few  years  since — one 
of  the  wittiest  of  men,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dexterous  of 
draughtsmen — he  published  a  book  of  "Les  Anghus,"  and  his 
Afujlais  were  all  Freiichmen.  The  eye,  so  keen  and  so  long  pra<> 
tised  to  observe  Parisian  life,  could  not  |)erceive  English  character. 
A  social  painter  must  be  of  the  worhi  which  he  depicts,  and 
native  to  the  manners  which  he  portrays. 

Now,  any  one  who  looks  over  Mr.  Leech's  portfolio  must  see 
that  the  social  pictures  which  he  gives  us  are  authentic.  What 
comfortable  little  drawing-rooms  an<l  dining-roouLS,  what  snug 
libraries  we  enter;  what  fine  young-gentlemaidy  wags  they  are, 
those  beautiful  little  dandies  who  wake  up  gouty  ohl  grandpapa  to 
ring  the  bell ;  who  decline  aunt's  ])udding  and  custards,  saying  that 
they  will  reserve  themselves  for  an  anchovy  toast  with  the  claret ; 
who  talk  together  in  ball-room  doors,  where  Fre<l  whispers  Charley 
— pointing  to  a  dear  little  partner  seven  years  old — "My  dear 
Charley,  she  has  very  much  gone  off;  you  should  have  seen  that 
girl  last  season ! "  Look  well  at  everything  appertaining  to  the 
economy  of  the  famous  Mr.  Briggs :  how  snug,  quiet,  appropriate 
all  the  apiwintments  are !  What  a  comfortable,  neat,  clean,  middle- 
class  house  Briggs's  is  (in  the  Bayswater  suburb  of  London,  we 
should  guess  from  the  sketches  of  the  surrounding  scenery)  !  What 
a  g(X)d  stable  he  has,  with  a  loose-box  for  those  celebrated  hunters 
which  he  rides !  How  pleasant,  clean,  and  warm  his  breakfest- 
table  looks !  What  a  trim  little  maid  brings  in  the  top-boots  which 
horrify  Mrs.  B. !  AVhat  a  snug  dressing-room  he  has,  complete  in 
all  its  appointments,  and  in  which  he  appears  trying  on  the 
delightful  hunting-cap  which  Mrs.  Briggs  flings  into  the  fire  !  How 
cosy  all  the  Briggs  party  seem  in  their  dining-room  :  Briggs  reading 
a  Treatise  on  I)og-breakiug  by  a  lamp ;  Mamma  and  Grannie  with 
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tbeir  respective  ucoillr works ;  tlic  children  clustering  round  a  great 
book  of  priiits — 11  grcnt  book  of  prints  eurli  ns  this  before  us,  which 
at  this  Beaflon  must  make  thounan'iH  of  children  happy  by  as  man^ 
firesides !  The  inner  life  of  all  these  people  is  repreBcntcd  :  Leech 
draws  them  as  natitnilly  as  Teiiiers  depicts  Dutch  boors,  or  Morland 
pigH  and  stables.  It  is  your  hoiwe  aod  mine :  ve  are  looking  at 
everyboily's  fnniily  circle.  Our  hoys  comiii}.'  fnim  scIio<jI  give  them- 
■elves  such  airo,  the  jouiig  sciiiN'gnices !  oitr  gills,  going  to  parties, 
are  so  tricked  out  hy  foml  manmius — &  sociiil  history  of  London  in 
the  middle  of  the  uineleenth  century.  As  hucIi,  futui'e  students — 
liieky  they  to  have  a  bo<)k  so  pleasniit— will  regard  these  {>agrs: 
even  the  niiitatioiui  of  fuHhton  tlicy  may  follow  here  if  they  be  so 
inclineil.  Mr.  Lci'ch  Iioh  11.-4  fine  an  eye  for  tiiilory  uud  millinery  as 
for  hono'-flcxh.  Ilow  they  clian;:r  tboxc  cloiiks  anil  Ixitincts.  llow 
wc  have  to  jmy  inillinerH'  bills  from  yciir  to  yciir!    Where  arc  tliow! 

prodigiouM  i-lialchiucs  of  IWO  wliirh  no  hwiy  could  l>c  will tT 

Where  those  cbarmiiig  wiiintcontJi,  thonc  "  stunning "  wiiititeoutB, 
which  our  young  girls  urciI  to  wciir  a  few  lirii'f  scoMins  liack,  and 
which  ciiui«  'Ous,  in  the  swot  little  i^kelch  of  "La  Mode,"  to  ask 
Ellen  fur  her  tiiilor's  ndilrchht  'Gun  is  u  yoiing  warrior  by  this 
time,  very  likely  facing  tlic  enemy  at  Inkemuinn;  and  pretty  Ellen, 
and  that  love  of  a  xiHtcr  of  liers,  are  marrieil  and  happy,  let  ua 
hope,  superintending  one  of  thone  ilelightful  nursery  scenes  whi<-h 
our  artixt  depiits  with  sinU  tcmler  humour.  Fortunate  artist, 
indecil  1  You  tuv  he  must  have  Uvn  l>nil  at  a  good  public  school ; 
that  he  has  ridilcn  many  a  good  hoR^e  iu  his  day :  (mid,  no  doubt, 
out  of  his  own  purse  for  the  originidx  uf  sonie  of  those  lovely  ca|)s 
and  tmniiets ;  and  watchc*!  iiatirninlly  the  ways,  smiles,  frolics,  and 
slumtjpra  of  his  fiivourite  little  people. 

As  you  liHik  at  the  ilmwinj^  secrets  come  out  of  them, — 
private  jokes,  ns  it  were,  it]i[Kirteil  to  you  by  the  author  for  your 
■IKrial  delectation,  llow  reiuarkahly,  for  instance,  has  Mr. 
hcti-h  ohH-rvcil  the  linir-dntiKers  of  the  present  age !  Look  at 
"Mr.  Ton^"  whom  that  hiiliinis  old  laid  woimtn,  who  ties  on 
her  lionnct  at  the  ghiMs,  infonos  that  "she  has  utntl  the  whole 
bottle  of  Balm  of  (.'alifonii:!,  kit  her  hair  comra  off  yet."  You 
can  see  the  liear's-gri-anc  not  only  on  Tongs'  litail  but  on  his  hands, 
which  he  is  clupjiiug  clunuuily  together.  Remark  him  who  is 
tolling  his  client  "  there  in  cholera  in  the  hair " ;  and  that  lucky 
rogue  whom  the  yrmng  lady  bids  to  cut  off  "a  long  thick  piece" — 
for  somebody,  ilouhtleiw.  All  thetie  men  are  dilferent,  and  delight- 
Ailly  natural  and  alwunl.  Whv  should  hair-dressing  be  an  absnnl 
profeauoni 

The  amateur  will  remark  what  an  excellent  part  hands  play  in 
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Mr.  Leech's  pieces ;  his  silmiralilc  octora  use  them  with  perfect 
naturalness.  Look  at  Betty,  putting  the  um  <Iovii ;  at  cook, 
laying  her  hands  on  the  kitchen  table,  whilst  her  policeman 
gnimbles  at  the  cold  meat  Thej  are  cook's  and  housemaid's 
haoda  without  raiatake,  and  not  without  a  certain  beauty  toa 
The  bald  old  lady,  who  is  tying  her  bonnet  at  Tongs',  has  hands 
which  you  see  are  trembling,  Wntcli  the  fingera  of  the  two 
old  harridatia  who  are  talking  scandal :  for  what  long  years  past 
they  have  pointeal  out  holes  in  their  neighbours'  dresses  and  mod 
on  th«r  flounces.  "  Here's  a  go !  I've  lost  my  diamond  ring." 
Aa  the  dustman  utters  this  pathetic  cry,  aod  looks  at  his  hand, 
you  burst  out  laughing.  These  are  among  the  little  points  of 
humour.  One  could  indicate  hundreds  of  such  aa  one  turns  orer 
the  pleasant  pages. 

There  is  a  little  snob  or  gent,  whom  we  all  of  us  know,  who 
wears  little  tufta  on  his  little  chin,  outrageous  pins  and  panta- 
loons, smokes  cigars  on  tobacconists'  counters,  sucks  his  cane  in 
the  streets,  struts  about  with  Mrs.  Snib  and  the  baby  (Mis.  S. 
an  immense  woman,  whom  Sn}b  ofTertheless  bullies),  who  is 
a  favourite  abomination  of  Leech,  and  pursued  by  that  savage 
hummist  into  a  thousand  of  his  haunts.  There  he  is,  chooong 
waistcoats  at  the  tailor's — such  waistcoats!  Yonder  he  ia  giving 
a  shilling  to  the  sweeper  who  calls  him  "Capting";  now  he  is 
offering  a  paletot  to  a  huge  giant  who  is  going  out  in  the  rain. 
They  don't  know  their  own  pictures,  very  likely ;  if  they  did, 
they  woidd  have  a  meeting,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  them  would  be 
deputed  to  thtasli  Mr.  Leech.  One  feels  a  pity  f<v  the  poor  little 
bucks.  In  a  minute  or  two,  when  we  close  this  discourse  and 
walk  the  streets,  we  shall  sec  a  dozen  such. 

Ere  we  shut  the  desk  up,  just  one  word  to  point  out  to  the 
unwary  specially  to  ni)te  the  backgrounds  of  landscapes  in  Leecb'a 
drawings — homely  drawings  of  moor  and  wood,  and  seashore  and 
London  street — the  scenes  of  his  little  dramas.  They  are  as 
excellently  true  to  nature  as  the  actors  themselves ;  our  respect 
for  the  genius  and  humour  which  invented  both  increases  as  we 
look  and  look  again  at  the  designs.  Hay  we  have  more  of  them  ; 
more  pleasant  Christmas  rolumes,  over  which  we  and  our  children 
can  laugh  together.  Can  we  have  too  much  of  truth,  and  fu^ 
and  beauty,  vui  kindnos  t 
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THE   PROFESSOR 

A   TALE   OF   SENTIMENT 
••  Why,  then,  the  WorH'i  mine  oyster,** 

CHAPTER   I 

I  HAVE  often  remarked  that,  among  other  ornaments  and 
curiosities,  Hackney  contains  more  ladies'  schoob  thnn  arc  to 
be  found  in  almost  any  other  village,  or  indeed  city,  in  £un)|)e. 
In  every  green  nistic  lane,  to  ev;ry  tall  old-fashioned  house  there 
is  an  iron  gate,  an  ensign  of  blue  and  gold,  and  a  large  brass  plate, 
proclaiming  that  a  ladies'  seminary  is  established  upon  the  premistTs. 
On  one  of  these  plates  is  writtt»u — (or  rather  was, — for  the  pathetic 
occurrence  which  I  liave  to  relate  took  place  many  years  ago) — on 
one  of  these  plates,  I  say,  was  engraven  the  following  inscription  : — 

"BULGARIA  HOUSK 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  from  three  to  twenty. 

BY  THE   MISSES   PIDGE. 

(Please  wipe  your  shoes.)  " 

The  Misses  PIdge  took  a  limited  number  of  young  hidies  (as 
limited,  in  fact,  or  as  Large  as  the  public  chose),  and  instnictcd 
them  in  those  branches  of  elegant  and  useful  learning  which  make 
the  British  female  so  superior  to  all  other  shes.  The  younger  ones 
leameil  the  principles  of  Ixick-stitch,  cross-stitch,  bob-stitch.  Doctor 
Watts's  Hymns,  and  "  In  my  Cottage  near  a  Wood."  The  elder 
pupils  diverged  at  once  from  stitching  and  samplers :  they  playe<l 
like  Tlialberg,  and  pirouetted  like  Taglioni ;  they  learned  geography, 
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geology,  mythology,  entomology,  modern  history,  and  simple  equa- 
tiona  (MisB  Z.  Pidge) ;  they  obtained  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
French,  German,  and  Ititliao  tongues,  not  including  English,  tauf^t 
by  Miss  Pidge;  Poomih  pointing  nnd  tambour  (Miss  E.  Pidge); 
Brice's  queations  and  elocution  (Miss  P.  Pidge) ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
dancing  and  gymnastics  (wliich  had  a  very  flourishing  look  in  the 
Pidge  prospectus,  and  were  printed  in  German  text),  dancuig  ami 
avuMASTics,  we  say,  by  Professor  Daneiolo.  The  names  of  other 
professors  and  ossislauta  followed  in  modestcr  type. 

Although  the  Signor's  name  wns  decidedly  foreign,  so  En^iah 
WBS  his  appearance,  and  so  entirely  did  lie  disguise  his  accent,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  of  what  place  he  was  a  native,  if  not  of 
London,  and  of  the  very  heart  of  it ;  for  he  had  caught  completely 
the  peculiaritie.i  which  distinguish  the  so-called  cockney  i>art  of  the 
City,  and  obliteraled  his  h's  and  doubled  his  v's,  as  if  he  had  been 
for  all  his  life  in  the  neighbourliooil  of  Bow  bells.  Signor  Dandolo 
was  a  stout  gentlomnn  of  five  feet  nine,  with  amazing  expanae  of 
mouth,  cheat,  and  whiskers,  which  latter  were  of  a  reil  hue. 

I  cannot  tell  how  tlii»<  individual  first  received  an  introcluctina 
to  the  academy  of  the  Misses  Pidge,  and  established  himself  there. 
Rumouis  say  that  Mies  Zcla  Pidge  at  a  Hackney  hell  first  met 
him,  and  thus  the  intimacy  arose  :  hut,  since  the  circumstances  tjwk 
place  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  that  young  huly  deciates  that  the 
was  Jiot  the  peraui;  who  brought  bim  to  Bulgaria  Bouse,— nothing 
but  the  infatuation  and  entreaties  of  Mrs.  AMerman  Grampus  could 
ever  have  induced  her  to  nx'civc  him.  The  reader  will  gather  from 
this,  that  Dandolo's  aftcr-conihict  at  Miss  Piiige'a  was  not  satifi- 
foctory,  nor  was  it ;  an<)  nwy  every  niistress  of  such  an  establish- 
ment remember  that  confidence  can  be  sometimes  misplaced ;  that 
friendship  is  frequently  but  another  name  for  villainy. 

But  to  our  story,  Tlic  stalwart  and  active  Dandola  delighted 
for  some  time  the  yoimg  Lidies  at  Miss  Pidgc's  by  the  agility  which 
lie  displayed  in  the  dnnce,  as  well  as  the  strength  and  manUneaa  of 
his  form,  as  exhibiteil  in  the  new  amusement  which  he  taught.  In 
a  very  short  time,  Miss  Binx,  a  slout  young  ludy  of  seventeen,  who 
hail  never  until  his  ap|>eamnce  walketl  half  a  mile  without  puffing 
like  an  apoplectic  Lord  Mayor,  euuld  dance  the  cachuca,  ewann 
up  a  pol"  with  the  »j;nl)ty  of  a  cat,  nnd  hold  out  a  chair  for  tbrefl 
nnnutee  without  winking.  Miss  jiicofas  coulil  very  nearly  climb 
through  a  kdder  (Jacob's  ladder,  be  profanely  called  it) ;  and  Misa 
Bole  ring  such  changes  upon  the  dumb-bells  as  might  have  been 
heard  at  Edmonton,  if  the  bells  could  have  spoken.  Bat  the  most 
promising  pupil  of  Professor  Dandolo,  as  indeed  the  Surest  yoang 
creature  in  the  estabUsbment  of  Bulj^iia  Hoose,  was  Uu*  Adelim 
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GrampuB,  dsughter  of  the  alderman  whose  name  we  have  mentioned. 
The  pri<le  of  her  mother,  the  idol  of  her  opulent  father,  Adeliu 
Qrampua  was  in  her  nineteenth  year.  Eyes  have  ofien  been 
described ;  but  it  would  require  bluer  ink  than  oura  to  depict  the 
orbe  of  Adeliza.  The  enow  when  it  first  falla  in  Chcapaide  ia  not 
whiter  than  her  neck, — when  it  has  been  for  some  daya  upon  the 
ground,  trampled  by  dustmen  and  Jarvies,  trwiden  down  by  sweeps 
and  gentlemen  going  to  business,  not  blacker  than  her  hnir.  Slim 
as  the  Monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  her  form  was  slender  and 
tall :  but  it  ia  needleaa  to  recapitulate  her  chnrms,  and  difficult 
indeed  to  describe  them.  Let  the  reader  think  of  his  firit  love, 
and  ftncy  Adeliza.  I>andnlo,  who  was  einploycil  to  instract  her, 
saw  her,  and  (ancied  her  too,  as  many  a  fellow  of  hia  inflammable 
temperament  would  have  done  in  hia  place. 

There  are  few  situations  in  life  which  can  be  so  improved  hy 
an  enterprising  mind  as  that  of  a  dancing-master, — I  mean  in  a 
tender  or  amatory  point  of  view.  The  dancing-master  lias  over  the 
bock,  the  hanils,  the  feet  and  shoulders  of  his  pupils  an  abeolute 
command ;  and,  being  by  nature  endowed  with  so  much  authority, 
can  speedily  spread  liis  way  from  the  limbs  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  mind  inclusire.  "  Tofs  a  Utile  more  out,  .Vi'm  Adeliia," 
cries  he,  with  the  tcnderest  air  in  the  world  :  "  back  a  littie  more 
straight,"  and  he  (!ently  seizes  her  hand,  he  raisea  it  consideralily 
above  the  level  of  her  ear,  he  places  the  tij*  of  bis  left-hand  fingers 
gently  upon  the  young  lady's  spine,  and  in  this  seducing  attitude 
gases  tenderly  into  her  eyes !  I  say  that  no  woman  at  any  age 
can  stand  this  attitude  and  this  look,  es|)ecially  when  darted  from 
such  eyea  as  those  of  Dandolo.  On  tiie  two  finit  occasions  when 
the  adventurer  attempted  this  au<lacious  manceuvre,  his  victim 
blushed  only,  and  treinbleil ;  on  the  thinl,  she  dropped  her  full 
eyelids  and  turned  ghastly  pale.  "  A  glass  of  water,"  cried  Adelixa, 
"or  I  faint,"  The  dancinK-master  hastened  eagerly  away  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  beveraj;e,  nud,  as  lie  put  it  to  her  lips,  whispered 
thrillingly  in  her  ear,  "  Thine,  thine  for  ever,  Adeliia  ! " 

Miss  Grampus  sank  back  in  the  arms  of  Miss  Binz,  but  not 
before  her  raptured  lnvcr  saw  her  eves  turning  towards  the  ceiling, 
and  her  clammy  lips  wliispering  the  name  of  "Dandolo." 

When  Madame  Schroe<ier,  in  the  opera  of  "Fidelio,"  cries, 
"Nichts,  nichts,  mein  Florestan,"  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
tenderness  with  which  Miss  Grampus  uttered  that  soft  name. 

"Dandolo!"  would  she  repeat  to  her  confidante,  Miss  Biux; 
"the  name  was  beautiful  and  glorious  in  the  olden  days;  five 
hundred  years  since,  a  myriad  of  voices  slioutcd  it  in  Venice,  when 
one  who  bore  it  came  forward  to  wed  the  sea — the  dogo'i  bride  1 
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the  Uiie  Axlrktic !  the  lioumUesa  an«l  eternal  main  !  The  frightened 
Turk  tthrank  palsied  at  the  sound ;  it  was  louder  than  the  loudest 
of  the  cannon,  or  the  stormy  screaming  of  the  tempest  I  Dandolo ! 
How  many  brave  hearts  beat  to  hear  tliat  name !  how  many  bright 
8  won  is  flashel  forth  at  that  resistless  war-cry  !  Oh,  Binx  ! "  would 
Adeliza  n>ntinue,  fondly  pressing  the  arm  of  that  young  lady,  ^*  is 
it  not  pujising  strange  tliat  one  of  that  mighty  ducal  race  should 
have  liveii  to  this  iky,  ami  live<l  to  love  me  f  But  I,  too,"  Adeliza 
would  aild  archly,  *'  am,  as  you  know,  a  daughter  of  the  sea." 

The  fact  was,  that  the  father  of  Miss  Adeliza  Grampus  was  a 
sliell-fish monger,  which  induced  the  young  laily  to  describe  herself 
as  a  daughter  of  Ocean.  She  received  her  romantic  name  from  her 
mother,  after  reading  Miss  Swi{)es*s  celebrated  novel  of  "  Toby  of 
Warsaw  " ;  and  had  been  fetl  from  her  youth  upwards  with  so  much 
similar  literary  ware,  that  her  little  mind  had  gone  distracted. 
Her  father  had  sent  her  from  home  nt  fifteen,  because  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  young  man  who  opened  natives  in  the  shop, 
and  had  vowed  to  slay  herself  with  the  oyster-knife;  at  Miss 
Pidge's  her  sentiment  had  not  deserted  her;  she  knew  all  Miss 
Landon  by  heart,  had  a  lock  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore's  hair  or  wig, 
and  read  more  novels  and  poetry  than  ever.  And  thus  the  red- 
haired  dancing-master  became  in  her  eyes  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
with  whom  it  was  her  pride  and  pleasure  to  fall  in  love. 

Being  a  itarlour-boarder  at  Mis.<)  Pidge's  seminary  (a  privilege 
which  was  ac^iuireil  by  luiyiu'^  five  annual  guineas  extra).  Miss 
Grampus  was  permitted  certain  liberties  which  were  not  accorded 
to  scholars  of  the  onlinary  description.  She  and  Miss  Binx  occa- 
sionally strolled  intt)  the  village  by  themselves;  they  visiteil  the 
library  unattended ;  they  went  upon  little  messages  for  the  Misses 
Pidge  ;  they  walke  I  to  church  alone,  either  before  or  after  the  long 
row  of  young  virgins  who  streamed  out  on  every  Sabbath  day  ffom 
between  the  filigree  iron  railings  of  Bulgaria  House.  It  is  uiy 
INiinful  duty  to  state,  that  on  several  of  these  exclusive  walks  they 
were  followed,  or  met,  by  the  insidious  and  attentive  teacher  of 
gymnastics. 

Soon  Miss  Binx  would  lag  behind,  and — shall  I  own  it  ? — would 
make  up  for  the  lost  society  of  her  female  friend  by  the  company  of 
a  man,  a  friend  of  the  Professor,  mysterious  and  agreeable  as  him- 
self. May  the  mistresses  of  all  the  establishments  for  young  ladies 
in  this  kingflom,  or  quecndom  rather,  peruse  this,  and  reflect  how 
(Luigerous  it  is  for  young  ladies  of  any  age — ay,  even  fw  pariour 
boarders — to  go  out  ahme  !  In  the  present  instance  Miss  Grampus 
et\joyc<l  a  more  than  ordinary  liberty,  it  is  tnie :  when  the  elder 
Miss  Pidgo  would  remonstrate,  Miss  Zela  would  anxiously  yield  to 
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ber  request;  and  why? — the  reason  may  be  gatheml  tt\m\  th« 
foUowiDg  conversation  which  passed  between  the  infatuated  giri 
and  the  wily  tnaUre-de-danse. 

"How,  Roderick/'  would  Adcliza  say,  '*how,  in  the  daya  i^ 
our  first  acquaintance,  did  it  chance  that  you  always  addreaaiHi 
yourself  to  that  odious  Zela  Pidge,  and  never  deigned  to  breathe  a 
syllable  to  me  7  " 

"  My  lips  didn't  speak  to  you,  Addly  "  (for  to  such  a  piU'h  of 
fiuniliarity  had  they  arrived),  "  but  my  hcyes  did." 

Adeliza  was  not  astonislied  by  the  {)eculiarity  of  his  pnwun* 
ciation,  for,  to  say  truth,  it  was  that  commonly  ailoptod  in  her 
native  home  and  circle.  "And  mine,"  said  she  tenderly,  "thoy 
followed  when  yours  were  not  fixed  upon  them,  for  t/ifn  I  dartnl  not 
look  upwards.  And  though  all  on  account  of  Miss  Pidge  you  could 
not  hear  the  accents  of  my  voice,  you  might  have  heard  the  IwatingH 
of  my  heart ! " 

"  I  did,  I  did,"  gasped  Roderick  ;  "  I  'can!  them  haudibly.  I 
never  spoke  to  you  tlien,  for  I  feared  to  waken  that  foul  fientl 
sispicion.  I  wished  to  henter  your  seminary,  to  be  ctmtinually 
near  you,  to  make  you  love  me ;  tlierefore  I  wiK>e<l  the  easy  and 
foolish  Miss  Pidge,  therefore  I  took  uj)on  me  the  disguise  of—  lia  I 
ha! — of  a  dancing-master."  (And  the  young  man's  countenance 
assumed  a  grim  and  demoniac  smile.)  "Yes ;  I  degraded  my  name 
and  my  birthright — I  wore  these  ignoble  trappings,  and  all  for  the 
love  of  thee,  my  Adeliza ! "  Here  Signor  Dandolo  would  have  knelt 
down,  but  the  road  was  muddy  ;  and,  his  trousers  being  of  nanket^i, 
his  gallant  purpose  was  fnistrated. 

But  the  story  must  out,  for  the  conversation  above  narrated  has 
betrayed  to  the  intelligent  reader  a  considerable  part  of  it  The 
fact  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  Miss  Zela  Pidge,  dancing  at  the 
Hackney  assembly,  was  introduced  to  this  man  /  that  he  had  no 
profession — no  means  even  of  subsistence ;  that  he  saw  enough  of 
this  lady  to  be  aware  that  he  could  make  her  usefid  to  his  purpose ; 
and  he  who  had  been,  we  believe  it  in  our  conscience,  no  better 
than  a  travelling  mountebank  or  harlequin,  appeared  at  Bulgaria 
House  in  the  character  of  a  professor  of  gymnastics.  The  gover- 
ness, in  the  first  instance,  entertained  for  him  just  such  a  penchant 
as  the  pupil  afterwards  felt :  the  latter  discovered  the  weakness  of 
her  mistress,  and  hence  arose  Miss  Pidge's  indulgence,  and  Miss 
Grampus's  fatal  passion. 

"  Mysterious  being ! "  continued  Adeliza,  resuming  the  conversa- 
tion which  has  been  broken  by  the  above  explanatory  hints,  "  how  did 
I  learn  to  love  thee  ]  Who  art  thou  1 — what  dire  fate  has  brought 
thee  hither  in  this  lowly  guise  to  win  the  heart  of  Adeliza  1 " 
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"  HaJeliza,"  cried  he,  "  you  say  well ;  /  am  not  what  I  seem, 
I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  am  ;  a  tale  of  horror,  of  crime,  forbids 
the  dretidful  confession !  But  dark  as  I  am,  and  wretched,  nay, 
wicked  and  desperate,  I  love  thee,  Hadeliza — love  thee  with  the 
rapturous  devotion  of  purer  days — the  tenderness  of  happier  times ! 
I  am  sad  now,  and  fallen,  lady ;  suffice  it  that  I  once  was  happy, 
ay,  resiM'ctiible." 

Adeliza's  cheek  grew  deadly  pale,  her  step  faltered,  and  she 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  she  not  been  restrained  by 
the  strong  arm  of  her  lover.  **  I  know  not,"  said  she,  as  she  clung 
timidly  to  his  neck, — 

"  I  know  not,  I  bask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  art, 
I  know  tliat  I  lore  thee,  whatever  thou  hart." 

^^GUt  in  my  heart,"  said  Dandola,  "gilt  in  the  heart  of 
Roderick  ?  No,  never ! "  and  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  on 
her  bonnet,  her  veil,  her  gloves,  nay,  on  her  very  cheeks,  he  im- 
printed a  thousand  maddening  kisses.  "  But  say,  my  sweet  one," 
continued  he,  "  who  art  thou  1  I  know  you  as  yet  only  by  your 
lovely  baptismal  name,  and  your  other  name  of  Grampus." 

Adeliza  looked  down  and  blushed.  "  My  parents  are  lowly,** 
she  said. 

"But  how,  then,  came  you  at  such  a  seminary?"  said  he, 
"  twenty  pound  a  quarter,  extras  and  washing  not  included," 

**  They  are  humble,  but  wealthy." 

"  Ha !  who  is  your  father  ] " 

"  An  aMermiiu  of  yon  metropolis." 

"  An  alderman  !  and  what  is  his  profession  ?  " 

"  I  blush  to  tell :  he  is — an  oyitermongtrP 

"  AN  OYSTERMONGER ! "  screamed  Roderick,  in  the  largest 
capitals.  "Ha'!  ha!  ha!  this  is  too  much!"  and  he  dropped 
Adeliza's  hand,  and  never  spoke  to  her  during  the  rest  of  her  walk. 
They  moved  moodily  on  for  some  time,  Miss  Binx  and  the  other 
young  man  marching  astonished  in  the  rear.  At  length  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  seminary.  "  Here  is  Bulgaria  House,"  cried  the 
maiden  steiulily  ;  "  Roderick,  we  must  part ! "  The  effort  was  too 
much  for  her ;  she  flung  herself  hysterically  into  his  arms. 

But,  oh,  horror!  a  scream  was  heard  from  Miss  Binx,  who 
was  seen  scuttling  at  double-quick  time  towards  the  schoolhouse. 
Her  young  man  had  bolted  completely ;  and  close  at  the  side  of 
the  lovely,  though  imprudent  couple,  stood  the  angry — and  justly 
angry — Miss  Zela  Pidgc  ! 

"Oh,  Ferdinand,"  said  she,  "is  it  thus  you  deceive  mel  Did 
I  bring  you  to  Bulgaria  House  for  this? — did  I  give  you  money 
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U  bar  clothes  for  this,  that  you  should  go  by  &lee  names,  and 
mtJeb  love  to  that  saucy,  alammerkin,  sentimental  Miss  Qrampual 
Fenlinand,  Ferdinand,"  cried  ahe,  "is  this  true)  can  I  credit  my 
eyeit" 

"D your  eyea!"  said  the  Signer  angrily,  aa  he  darted 

at  her  a  withering  look,  atid  retired  down  the  Btreet,  His  curses 
niif^t  bo  beard  long  after  he  had  paaaed.  He  never  appeared  more 
at  BnlgBjia  House,  for  he  received  his  dismissal  the  next  day. 

That  night  all  the  front  windows  of  the  Misa  Pidges'  seminary 
were  smashed  to  shivers. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  two  places  were  taken  in  the  coach 
ta  town.  On  the  back  seat  sate  the  usber;  on  the  front,  the 
wasted  and  miseiable  Adeliza  Grampus. 


CHAPTER  II 

BUT  the  matter  did  not  end  here.  Miss  Gnunpua'a  departure 
elicited  from  her  a  disclosure  of  several  circumstances  which, 
we  must  suy,  in  no  degree  increased  the  reputation  of  Miss 
Zela  Pidge.  The  discoveries  whieh  she  made  were  so  awkward, 
the  tale  of  crime  and  licentiousness  revealed  by  her  so  deeply 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  establislinient,  tbat  the  pupils 
emigrated  fiom  it  in  srores.  Miss  Bins  retire^l  to  her  friends  at 
Wandsworth,  Mias  Jacobs  to  her  relations  in  Houndsditch,  and 
other  young  ladies,  not  mentioned  in  this  history,  to  other  and 
more  moral  schools;  so  that  absolutely,  at  the  end  of  a  single  half- 
year,  such  had  be«n  the  scandal  of  the  story,  the  Misses  Pidgc 
were  left  with  only  two  pupils — Miss  Dibble,  the  articled  young 
lady,  and  Miss  Bole,  the  grocer's  daughter,  who  came  in  exchange 
for  tea,  cEndles,  and  other  requisites  supplied  to  the  establishment 
by  her  father, 

"  I  knew  it  I  I  knew  it  I "  cried  Zela  passionately,  as  she  trod 
the  echoing  and  melancholy  schoolroom ;  "  he  told  me  that  none 
ever  prospered  who  loved  him — that  every  flower  was  blighted  upon 
which  he  shone  I  Ferdinand !  Ferdinand,  yon  have  caused  ruin 
there  I"  (pointing  to  the  empty  cupboards  and  fomis)  ;  "but  what 
is  that  to  the  blacker  ruin  here  t "  and  the  poor  creature  slapped 
her  heart,  and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  her  chin,  and  so  intc 
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bim  BO  woefully  chan^  in  outwan]  guise  t  He  wears  not  the 
ilrees  which  fomieriy  ailonioil  him.  Is  he  poorl — is  be  in  diagtiitel 
— do  debts  oppress  him,  or  traitors  track  him  for  his  blood  t  Oh 
that  my  armg  might  Ehitld  Iiim  ! — Oh  that  my  puree  might  aid 
him  I     It  is  the  fondest  wish  of  Apbm^a  O. 

"P.S. — Aware  of  your  fondness  for  slicll-fish,  Susan  will  leave 
a  ban'el  of  oystera  at  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  directed  to  you, 
u  per  denire.  Ai>.  G. 

"P.S. — Are  you  partial  to  kippered  salmon  I  The  girl  brings 
three  pounds  of  it  wrapped  in  a  sitken  handkerchief.  TU  ntarked 
with  the  bair  of  Adeuza. 

"PS. — I  break  open  my  note  to  say  that  you  will  find  in  it  a 
small  pot  of  anchovy  paste  :  may  it  prove  acceptable.  Heigbo !  I 
would  that  I  could  accompany  it.  A.  0." 

It  may  be  imagined,  from  the  text  of  this  note,  that  Adeliza 
had  pro6ted  not  a  little  by  the  perusal  of  Miss  Swipee's  novels ; 
uid  it  also  gives  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  the  condition  of  her  lover. 
When  that  gentleman  was  a  professor  at  Bulgaria  House,  bis 
costume  had  strictly  accorded  with  his  pretensions.  He  wore  a 
bUck  German  coat  loaded  with  frogs  and  silk  trimming,  a  white 
broad-brimmed  beaver,  besBiang,  and  nankeen  tights.  His  costume 
at  present  was  ungularly  changed  for  the  worse;  a  rough  brown 
ftock-coat  dangled  down  to  the  calves  of  his  brawny  tegs,  where 
likewise  ended  a  pair  of  greasy  shepherd V-plaid  trousem  ;  a  dubious 
red  waistcoat,  a  blue  or  bird's-eye  neckerchief,  and  blurherB  (or 
balf-boota),  remarkable  for  thickness  and  for  mud,  completed  his 
attire.  But  he  looked  superior  to  bis  fortune ;  he  wore  bis  grey 
hat  very  much  on  one  ear;  he  incessantly  tu)^ed  at  bis  smoky 
■hirteollar,  and  walked  Jingling  the  halfpence  (when  "be  had  any) 
in  bis  pocket.  He  wag,  in  fact,  no  better  than  an  adventurer,  and 
the  innocent  Adeliza  was  his  prey. 

Though  the  Professor  rea<l  the  first  port  of  this  letter  with  hope 
and  pleasure,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  three  postscripts  were  still 
more  welcome  to  him— in  fact,  he  literally  did  what  is  often  done 
in  novels,  he  devourrd  them ;  and  Adeliza,  on  receiving  a  note  from 
him  the  next  day,  after  she  had  eagerly  broken  the  seal,  and  with 
pantiog  boeom  and  fiaahing  eye  glauced  over  the  contents — Adelita, 
we  say,  was  not  altogether  pleased  when  ube  read  the  following  :— 

"Your  goodness,  dearest,  passes  belief;  but  never  did  poor 
fellow  need  it  more  than  your  miserable  fiiitbful  Roderick.    Ym  I  I 
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am  poor — I  am  tneked  hy  hell-booiids — ^I  am  AxngtA  in  kx>k& 
and  dress,  and  hapinness — in  all  but  love  for  thee  1 

**  Hear  my  tale !  I  come  of  a  noble  Italian  familT — ^the  noblest) 
avy  in  Venice.  We  were  free  once,  and  ricb,  and  happy;  but  tht 
Prussian  autograph  has  planted  his  banner  on  our  towers — the 
talents  of  his  haughty  beagle  have  sdzed  our  wealth,  and  con- 
signed most  of  our  race  to  dungeons.  I  am  not  a  prisoner,  only  an 
exile.  A  mother,  a  lieil-ridden  grandmother,  and  five  darling  sisters 
escape*!  with  me  frt)m  Venice,  and  now  share  my  poverty  and  mj 
home.  But  I  have  wrestled  with  misfortune  in  vain ;  I  have 
struggled  with  want,  till  want  has  overcome  me.  Adelijsa,  I  want 
bread! 

"  The  kippered  salmon  was  very  goo<l,  the  anchovies  adminible. 
But,  oh,  my  love !  how  thirsty  they  make  those  who  have  no  means 
of  slaking  thirst !  My  i)Oor  grandmother  lies  delirious  in  her  be<], 
and  cries  in  vain  for  drink.  Alas !  our  water  is  cut  off ;  I  have 
none  to  give  her.  The  oysters  was  capital.  Bless  thee,  bless  thee ! 
angel  of  bounty!  Have  you  any  more  sich,  and  a  few  srimpsi 
My  sisters  are  very  fond  of  them. 

"  Half-a-crown  would  oblige.  But  thou  art  too  good  to  me 
already,  and  I  blush  to  ask  thee  for  more.  Adieu,  A<leliza. — ^The 
wretched  but  faithful,  Roderick  Ferdinand 

(SSth  Count  of  Daadolo). 
"  Bbll  Yarh  :  June  — w" 

A  shade  of  dissatisfaction,  we  say,  douded  Adeliza's  Bur  features 
as  she  perused  this  note ;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  the 
tenderest  lover  might  not  write.  But  the  shrimps,  the  half-crown, 
the  horrid  picture  of  squalid  poverty  presented  by  the  Count, 
Bickene<l  her  young  heart ;  the  innate  delicacy  of  the  woman  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  all  this  misery. 

But  better  thoughts  succeeded :  her  breast  heaved  as  she  read 
and  re-read  the  singular  passage  concerning  the  Prussian  autograph, 
who  had  planted  his  standard  at  Venice.  **  I  knew  it ! "  she  cried, 
"I  knew  it! -he  Ls  of  noble  race!  Oh  Roderick,  I  will  perish, 
but  I  will  help  thee  ! " 

Alas!  she  was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  history  to 
perceive  that  the  Prussian  autograph  had  nothing  to  do  with  Venice, 
and  had  forgotten  altogether  that  she  herself  had  coined  the  story 
which  this  adventurer  returned  to  her. 

But  a  difficulty  presented  itself  to  Adeliza's  mind.  Her  lover 
asked  for  money — where  was  she  to  find  itt  The  next  day  the 
till  of  the  shop  was  empty,  and  a  weeping  apprentice  dragged  before 
the  Lonl  Mayor.     It  is  true  that  no  signs  of  the  money  were  found 
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Dpon  bim :  it  ia  tme  that  be  protested  hit  iitDocvDw :  Init  he  frt,s 
■liomiMed  the  alderman 'a  Berriee,  and  pasaed  a  month  at  KriilewcU 
beeauae  Addiia  Gmniiua  had  a  needy  lorer. 

"Dealest,"  abe  wntte,  "irill  ibrw-and-twrniy  ami  prvoniicnfe 
aofficel  1^  all  I  hkre :  take  it,  and  vith  it  tlie  fondtst  viRlira 
of  jonr  Adeliia. 

"  A  auildcn  thought !  Our  ajijircntice  is  dii>nii;t(>o<l.  My  fiitticr 
dines  abroad ;  I  aball  be  in  the  retail  eEUblishniCDl  all  \hf  nii^lit, 
alotu.  A.  G." 

No  aooner  had  tiie  Prufnaor  rervived  this  note  thnn  liis  mind 
waa  made  up.  "I  vill  eee  her,"  he  aajd;  "I  viU  enter  that 
acmned  ahop."     He  did,  and  to  Ait  raiH. 

That  nigtit  tin.  Granigiua  and  brr  dnu^httr  tuok  poipnwiiin  of 
the  bar  or  rouutcT,  in  tlie  place  which  Atteliia  called  the  retail 
eBtahlithment,  and  which  is  cmiiuinnly  dciioniinatpd  the  thoji.  Mra. 
Granpua  hcnvlf  oiietated  »ith  the  ovr-ter-knife,  and  fcnnl  the 
Milton  DiorwU  l<i  the  ruKionicni.  A^e  linil  not  iliininitJird  her 
akill,  nor  had  wealth  rendered  ber  toii  pn<iiii  to  resume  at  neeil 
a  pn^fesaion  which  t\ie  Lad  followeil  iii  <arly  Aayg.  Adclira  flew 
gracefully  to  and  Ihi  with  tt.e  mlK  the  riiiCKnr-liottle  with  per- 
forated cork,  and  the  little  patit  of  l'Utt<T.  A  little  boy  ran  hack- 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  "  Bhie  Lion  "*  01  rr  the  way,  for  the  |Nita 
of  porter,  or  for  the  liRiiidy  and  water,  which  «onie  gentlemen  take 
after  the  play. 

Midnight  arrivetl.  Mim  Gram]'iiH  was  looking  thniugh  the 
window,  and  coLtiai<tin^  the  gleumini:  pis  which  shone  upon  the 
ruby  lobsters  with  the  culm  moon  wliicli  li^'htened  np  the  Poidlrf, 
and  threw  a  halo  roiiiiil  the  Ftoynl  ExchiiDge.  She  waa  lost  in 
maiden  medititinii,  when  lier  eye  Tcli  upon  a  pnne  of  glnsa  in  her 
own  window :  Bi)iieea.-.I  ai^nst  lliis,  flat  and  white,  was  the  nose 
of  a  man  !— that  man  wiw  Rodi-rick  Pandolo !  He  seemed  to  be 
gazing  at  the  lolmterd  more  intenxcly  than  at  Adeliin;  he  had  bis 
hanils  in  hin  pockets,  and  was  whittling  "  Jim  Cn>w.''  * 

Miss  Grampus  felt  sick  with  joy  :  she  staggered  to  the  counter, 
and  almost  fiiinteiL  The  Professor  concluded  bis  melody,  and 
entered  at  once  into  the  fihop.  He  pretende^l  to  have  no  knowledge 
of  Hisa  Grampus,  }>iit  alitmied  the  two  ladies  with  easy  elegance 
and  irresistible  j^xai -humour. 

"Good  evening',  ma'am,"  said  he,  bowing  profoundly   to  the 

*  I  know  Uiii  ii  mo  uuehninuDi ;  but  [  only  msui  that  h«  <ras  parfonning 
so*  of  Uw  popolar  n>sladMs  of  Um  time. — M,  A.  T. 
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elder  hAy.  ''What  a  precioaa  hot  erening  to  be  rare! — hoi^ 
ma'am,  and  hungry,  as  they  say.  I  oonld  not  resist  them  lobsteni 
'specially  when  1  saw  the  lady  behind  'em." 

At  this  gulhuit  speech  Birs.  Gnunpus  blushed,  or  looked  as  if 
she  would  blush,  and  said — 

"  Law,  sir ! " 

"Law,  indeed,  ma'am,"  playfully  continued  the  Profeasor; 
*'  you're  a  precious  deal  better  than  law — you're  divinity,  ma'am ; 
and  this,  I  presume,  is  your  sister!" 

He  pointetl  to  Adeliza  as  he  spoke,  who,  pale  and  mute,  stood 
fainting  against  a  heap  of  ginger-beer  bottles.  The  old  lady  was 
quite  won  by  this  stale  compliment 

"My  daughter,  sir,"  she  said.  "Addly,  lay  a  doUi  for  the 
gentleman.  Do  you  take  hoysters,  sir,  hor  lobsters!  Both  is 
very  fine." 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "to  say  truth,  I  have  come  fiwty 
miles  since  dinner,  and  don't  care  if  I  have  a  little  of  both.  IH 
begin,  if  you  please,  with  that  there  (Lonl  bless  its  claws,  they're 
as  re<l  as  your  lips  !),  and  well  astonish  a  few  of  the  natives  after- 
wards, by  your  leave." 

Mrs.  Grampus  was  delighted  with  the  manners  and  the  appetite 
of  the  stranger.  She  proceeded  forthwith  to  bisect  the  lobster, 
while  the  Professor,  in  a  digagi  manner,  his  cane  over  his  shoulder, 
and  a  cheerful  whistle  upon  his  lips,  entered  the  little  parlour,  and 
took  possession  of  a  box  and  a  table. 

He  was  no  sooner  seated  than,  from  a  scuffle,  a  giggle,  and  a 
smack,  Mrs.  Grampus  was  induced  to  suspect  that  something  went 
wrong  in  the  oyster-room. 

"  Hadeliza ! "  cried  she :  and  that  young  woman  returned  bhish- 
mg  now  like  a  rose,  who  hiul  l)een  as  pule  before  as  a  Hly. 

Mrs.  G.  herself  took  in  the  lobster,  bidding  her  daughter  sternly 
to  stay  in  the  shop.  She  approached  the  stranger  with  aa  angry 
air,  and  laid  the  lobster  l^efore  him. 

"  For  shame,  sir ! "  said  she  solemnly ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  die 
l)egan  to  giggle  like  her  daughter,  and  her  speech  ended  with  an 
"  Have  done  now  I " 

We  were  not  behind  the  curtain,  and  cannot  of  course  say  what 
took  place ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Professor  was  a  general  lover 
of  the  sex. 

Mrs.  Grampus  returned  to  the  shop,  rubbing  her  lips  with  her 
fat  arms,  and  restored  to  perfect  got>l-humour.  The  little  errand- 
boy  was  despat^^hed  over  the  way  for  a  bottle  of  Guinness  and  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water. 

"  Hot  with  ! "  shouted  a  manly  voice  from  the  eating-room. 
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and  Adeliza  was  paiaed  to  think  that  in  her  preseoce  her  lover 
could  eat  BO  veil. 

He  ate  indeed  as  if  he  had  never  eaten  before :  here  i>  the  bill 
as  written  by  Mrs.  Grampus  herself: — 


Two  lobfiterB  at  3b.  6d. 

7  0 

Salit 

1  3 

2  Bottils  Doubling  Stott     . 

2  4 

11  Doz.Be8tnatife    . 

7  4 

U  Pada  of  Hotter      .         . 

1  2 

4  Glaases  B.  &  W.     . 

4  0 

Bredd  (love  &  J)        . 

1  2 

Brakitch  of  tumler     . 

1  6 

"Shetl-Gah  iu  all  varieties.     N.B. — A  great  aaving  in  taking  b- 
qnantity," 


"A  saving  in  taking  a  quantity,"  anid  the  stranger  arcldj. 
"Why,  ma'am,  j'ou  ought  to  let  me  off  very  cheap;"  and  the 
Professor,  the  potboy,  Adeliza,  and  her  mamma,  grinned  equally 
at  tbi»  pleasantry. 

"However,  never  mind  the  pay,  missis,"  continued  he;  "we 
an't  a-guing  to  quarrel  about  that.  Hadd  another  glasL  of  brandy 
and  water  to  the  bill,  and  bring  it  me,  when  it  shall  he  as  I 
am  now." 

"Law,  sir,"  simpered  Mrs.  Orampus,  "how's  thati" 

"  ReMeattd,  ma'am,  to  be  sure,"  replied  he,  as  he  sank  hack 
upon  the  table.  The  old  lady  went  laughing  away,  pleased  with 
her  merry  and  facetious  customer ;  the  little  boy  picked  up  the 
oyster -shells,  of  which  a  mighty  pyramid  was  formed  at  the 
Professor's  feet. 

"  Here,  Sammy,"  cried  out  shrill  Urs.  Grampus  from  the  shop, 
"  go  over  to  the  '  Blue  Lion  '  and  get  the  gentleman  his  glass  :  but 
no,  you  are  belter  where  you  are,  pirkin'  up  them  shells.  Go  you, 
Hadeliza ;  it  is  but  across  the  way." 

Adeliza  went  with  a  very  bail  grace ;  she  had  hoped  to  exchange 
at  least  a  few  words  with  him  her  soul  adored ;  and  her  mother's 
jealousy  prevented  the  completion  of  her  wish. 

She  had  scarcely  gone  when  Mr.  Grampus  entered  from  his 
dinner-party.     But,  though  fond  of  pleasure,  he  was  equally  &ithful 
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tn  bumneMi:  without  n  wnrri  he  hiiDi;  up  his  braaB-battaned  ami, 
put  OD  hin  hairy  Mip.  atul  stuck  his  ilneves  thmiif^  hia  ^roo. 

A»  Mm.  GrampiiB  wna  tying  it  (an  ulEre  which  this  ^ithful 
loily  regularly  perfonneii),  he  iskeil  her  whut  biisiaeaa  had  occomd 
itnring  his  ahxence. 

"  Sot  90  hiul,"  suid  ahe ;  "  two  poui]<l  ten  to-aight,  besides  ou 
pnitnil  eight  tn  mvivp,"  an>l  «be  tiawleil  Mr.  Gnimpiis  the  bilL 

"  Bdw  munj  are  there  un  emT"  aoiil  that  gentlenuui,  amQing, 
08  his  eye  glailly  glwiMsI  over  the  itenu  nf  the  aecounL 

"  Why,  that'*  the  best  of  all  :   how  numy  Jo  you  think  !  " 

"  If  four  did  it,"  said  Mr  Grampus,  "  they  woalda't  hare  done 
badly  neither." 

"  What  fto  you  think  of  one  ?  "  crieii  Mrs.  G.,  lunching  "  and  he 
an't  done  yet  Hadily  ia  gone  to  fetch  him  another  ghm  of  braiMly 
and  water." 

Mr.  GranipiM  looked  very  much  alanneiL  "  Only  one,  and  you 
Bay  he  an't  paid  ? " 

"  No,"  aajil  the  lady. 

Mr.  Grampii*  «eiznl  the  IhII,  and  niahed  wildly  into  the  dining- 
room  :  the  little  boy  was  picking  np  tlie  oyster^helb  still,  there 
were  so  many  of  them  ;  the  Professor  was  seuteil  on  the  table, 
laiighinij  as  if  dnink,  ami  picking  Imd  teeth  with  bia  fork. 

OrampuH,  shaking  in  every  J<iint,  held  out  the  bill :  a  horrid 
thought  eroflseil  him  ;  he  liad  Ken  that  fwe  before  ! 

The  I^fcsHor  kiiikeil  sneeringly  into  the  air  the  idle  piece  at 
paper,  and  swung  hi^  legs  rerklesaly  to  and  fro. 

"  What  a  flat  you  are,"  shouted  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  to 
think  I'm  a-gnin'  to  pay  !     Pay  !     I  never  pay^I'M  Dando  ! " 

The  pooplc  in  the  other  boxes  crowded  forward  to  see  the  rele- 
bmteil  stranger ;  the  little  boy  grionej  as  he  dropped  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  oyster-shells,  and  Mr.  Grampus  rushed  madly  into 
his  front  shop,  shrieking  for  a  watehman. 

As  he  ran,  he  stumbled  over  something  on  the  floor — a  woman 
anil  a  glass  of  bmndy  and  water  lay  there  extendol.  Like  Tar- 
qiiinia  reversed,  Elijah  Grampus  was  trampling  over  the  lifeless 
body  of  Adetiza. 

Why  enlarge  upon  the  miserable  themel  The  confiding  girl, 
in  returning  with  the  grog  from  the  "  Blue  Lion,"  had  airived  at 
the  shop  only  in  time  to  hear  the  fatal  name  of  Dando.  She  saw 
him,  tiiHy  and  triumphant,  bestriding  the  feetal  table,  and  yelling 
with  lioniil  laughter  1     The  truth  flashnl  upon  her — she  fell  I 

Lost  to  worldly  cares  in  coDtem|ilating  the  sorrows  of  their 
idolised  child,  her  parents  forgot  all  else  beside.  Mrs.  0.  Ikeld 
the  vinegar-cruet  to  her  nostrils;  her  hunbanil  brought  the  soda 
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inter  fimiitdii  to  plaj  upon  her ;  it  restored  faer  to  life,  but  not 
to  MUML    When  Adeliza  Grampus  rose  from  that  trance,  she  was 

a  KAHIACl 

But  what  became  of  tA«  deceiver  T  The  gormandising  nifGau, 
the  Ijiug  renegade,  the  fiend  in  human  shagte,  escaped  in  the  midst 
of  this  scene  of  desolation.  He  walked  unconcerned  through  the 
■hop,  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side  as  befoic,  swaggering  as  before, 
whittling  as  before:  br  in  tlie  moonliglit  might  you  see  hia  figure; 
long,  long  in  the  night^silence  rang  his  demoniac  melody  of  "  Jim 
Crow"! 

When  Samuel  the  boy  cleaned  out  the  ahop  in  the  morning,  and 
made  the  inventory  of  tiie  goods,  a  silver  fork,  a  plated  ditto,  a 
dish,  and  a  pewter-|)ot  were  found  to  be  wanting.  Ingenuity  will 
not  he  long  in  guessing  the  name  of  the  thief. 

Gentles,  my  tale  ia  told.  If  it  may  have  deterred  one  aoid 
from  vice,  my  end  is  fully  answered :  if  it  may  have  .taught  to 
schoolmistresses  carefulness,  b>  iiupils  circumspection,  to  youth  the 
iblly  of  sickly  sentiment,  the  pain  of  bitter  deception  ;  to  manliood 
the  crime,  the  menmieM  of  gluttony,  the  vice  which  it  occasiona, 
and  the  wicke*!  passions  it  foatera ;  if  these,  or  any  of  these,  have 
be*a  taught  by  the  above  tale,  the  writer  seeks  for  no  other  reward. 

Note. — Please  send  the  proceeds  as  requested  per  letter ;  tlio 
bearer  being  directed  not  to  give  up  the  manuscript  without 
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FOR  mme  ume  zfter  the  hxal  accuimt  which  «iepnYcd  ber  of  her 
hnhAod,  Xn.  Bhiebeard  was,  as  maj  be  inagiiied,  m  a  Btite 

There  was  not  a  wiiiow  m  all  the  ciynntrr  who  went  to  sim^  an 
expense  iw  bbrk  bomhaieeiL  She  hail  her  bcaatifnl  hair  confiDcd 
in  ernnped  eaps,  ami  her  weepers  came  over  her  elbows.  Of  Goune 
she  saw  no  com  fan  j  except  her  sister  Anne  (whose  company  was 
anjthin((  but  pleasant  to  the  wi*li>w) ;  as  for  her  brothers^  their 
odkifis  mess-taV4e  manners  ha^i  alwajs  been  diaaereeabte  to  her. 
What  #Ji«i  she  rare  for  jr>kes  abtiot  the  major,  or  aeaniial  coaceming 
the  Brr^h  sorgeon  of  the  regiment  ?  If  they  drank  their  wine  out 
of  black  bottles  or  crystal,  what  tliil  it  matter  to  her  I  Their  stories 
f4  the  stalile,  the  pamie,  and  the  last  ran  with  the  hounds,  were 
perfectly  odious  to  her ;  besides,  she  oouki  not  bear  their  impertinent 
mostachios  and  filthy  habit  of  smoking  ci^;ars. 

They  were  always  wild  vulgar  youmj  men  at  the  best ;  but  now^ 
oh  !  their  presence  to  her  delicate  soul  was  horror !  How  could  she 
)M!tiT  to  look  on  tbem  after  what  hail  occurred  ?  She  thought  of  the 
liest  of  hiisbamis  nithlessly  cut  down  by  their  cruel  heavy  cavalry 
M^frnt ;  the  kind  friend,  the  generous  landlord,  the  spotless  justice 
of  pea/'e,  in  whose  family  differences  these  rude  cornets  of  dragoons 
hiul  darcrl  to  interfere,  whose  venerable  blue  hairs  they  had  dragged 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ! 

8he  put  up  a  most  splendid  monument  to  her  departed  lord  over 
the  family  vault  of  the  Blucbeanls.  The  rector,  Doctor  Sly,  who 
had  l>een  Mr.  Bluclieanl's  tutor  at  college,  wrote  an  epitaph  in  the 
most  fK^mfious  yet  patlietic  Latin  : — "  Sistc,  viator !  mosrens  conjux, 
hcu  !  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  vereari  quam  tui  mcminisse ; " 
in  a  word,  everything  that  is  usually  said  in  epitaphs.  A  bust  of 
the  dcf»arted  saint,  with  Virtue  mourning  over  it,  stood  over  the 
epitaph,  surrounded  by  medallions  of  his  wives,  and  one  of  these 
medallions  had  as  yet  no  name  in  it,  nor  (the  epitaph  said)  could 
the  widow  ever  be  ci>nsoled  until  her  own  name  was  inscribed  thei'e. 
"  For  then  I  shall  be  with  him.     In  coelo  quies,"  she  would  say, 
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throwing  up  ber  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  and  quoting  the  enormoua  words 
of  the  hatchment  which  was  put  up  in  the  church  and  over  Blue- 
beard's hall,  where  the  butler,  the  housekeeper,  the  footniau,  the  houae- 
in^d,  and  scullions  were  all  in  the  profoundest  mourning.  The  keeper 
went  out  to  shoot  birds  in  a  crape  band ;  nay,  the  very  scnrecrows  in 
the  orchard  and  fniit-ganien  were  ordered  to  be  dressed  in  black. 

Sister  Anne  was  the  ouly  pcrwin  who  refiised  to  wear  black. 
Urs.  Bluebeard  would  have  parted  with  her,  but  she  had  no  other 
female  relutive.  Her  father,  it  may  be  remembered  by  readers  of 
the  former  pnrt  of  her  Memoirs,  had  married  again  ;  and  the  mother 
in-law  and  Mrs.  Bluebeard,  as  usual,  bated  each  other  furiously. 
Mrs.  Shacabac  hud  come  to  the  hall  an  a  visit  of  coudolence ;  but 
the  widow  was  so  nide  to  ber  on  tlie  second  day  of  tlie  visit  that 
the  stepmother  quitted  the  house  in  a  fury.  As  for  the  Bluebeards, 
of  course  t/iet/  hated  the  widow.  Had  not  Hr.  Bluebeard  settled 
every  shilling  ufion  her?  and,  having  no  children  by  his  former 
marriage,  lier  property,  as  I  leave  you  to  laacy,  was  pretty  hand- 
some. So  sister  Anne  was  the  only  female  relative  whom  Mie. 
Bluebeanl  would  keep  near  her,  and,  as  we  all  know,  a  woman 
mutt  have  a  female  relative  under  any  circumstances  of  pain,  or 
pleasure,  or  profit — when  she  is  married,  or  when  she  is  in  a  delicftte 
situation.     But  let  us  continue  our  story. 

"  I  will  never  wear  mourning  for  that  odious  wretch,  sister ! " 
Anne  would  cry. 

"  I  will  trouble  you,  Miss  Anne,  not  to  use  such  words  in  my 
presence  regarding  the  best  of  husbands,  or  to  quit  the  room  at 
once ! "  the  widow  would  answer. 

"  I'm  sure  it'H  no  great  pleasure  to  sit  in  it  I  wonder  you  don't 
make  use  of  the  etneet,  siHter,  where  the  other  Mia.  Bluebeards  are." 

"  Impertinence  !  they  were  all  embalmed  by  Monsieur  Oannal. 
How  dare  you  report  the  monstrous  calumniea  regarding  the  best 
of  men  T  Take  down  the  family  Bible  and  read  what  my  blessed 
saint  says  of  his  wives — read  it  written  in  his  own  hand  : — 

" '  Friday,  June  20, — Married  my  beloved  wife,  Anna  Maria 


'Saturday,  Augvxt    I. — A   bereaved   husband  has  scarcely 
strength  to  write  down  in  this  chronicle  that  the  dearest  of  wives, 

Anna  Maria  Scrogginsia,  expired  this  day  of  sore  throat.' 

"There  I  can  anything  be  more  convincing  than  that!     Bead 
•gain: — 

'*'Tvaday,  Sept.  1. — This  day  I  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar 
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mj  aoul's  blessiiig,  Louisa  MatOtla  H<^1dii80o.     Hay  thk  wagA 
supply  tlie  plare  of  be r  I  liare  l<K>t  * 

"*  Wednesday f  OcioUr  5.— Oh,  heavens!  pity  the  d]Btracti<m 
of  a  wretch  who  is  oUii^i  to  reci^nl  the  ruin  of  his  dearest  hopes 
and  affections!  This  day  my  adorp<l  LouLsa  Matilda  Hopldnaon 
gave  up  the  ghoBt !  A  complaint  of  the  head  and  shoulders  was 
the  sudden  cause  of  the  event  which  has  rendered  the  unhappy 
subscriber  the  most  miserable  of  men.  Bluebkakd.' 

''Every  one  of  the  women  are  calendared  in  this  delightful^ 
tliis  pathetic,  this  truly  virtuous  and  tender  way;  and  can  yoa 
suppose  that  a  man  who  wrote  such  sentiments  could  be  a 
murderer^  miss?" 

''Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  kilt  them,  tlient* 
said  Anne. 

**  Gracious  goodness,  Anne,  kill  them  !  they  died  all  aa  natorally 
as  I  hope  you  wilL  My  blessed  husband  was  an  angel  of  good- 
ness and  kindness  to  them.  Was  it  his  fault  that  the  doctors 
could  not  cure  their  malatliest  Xo,  that  it  wasn't!  and  when 
they  died  the  inconsolable  husbanri  had  their  bodies  embalmed, 
in  order  that  on  this  side  of  the  grave  he  might  never  part 
firom  them.** 

"  And  why  did  he  take  you  up  in  the  tower,  pray  1  and  why 
did  you  send  me  in  such  a  hurry  to  the  leads  1  and  why  did  he 
sharpen  his  long  knife,  and  roar  out  to  you  to  comb  down  t '' 

"  Merely  to  punish  me  for  my  curiosity — the  dear,  good,  kind, 
excellent  creature ! "  sobbed  the  widow,  overpowered  with  affec- 
tionate recollections  of  her  lonl's  attentions  to  her. 

"  I  wish,"  Bai<l  sister  Anne  sulkily,  *'  that  I  had  not  been  in 
such  a  hurry  in  summoning  my  brothers," 

"  Ah ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Bluebeard,  with  a  harrowing  scream, 
"  don't — clou't  recall  that  horrid  fatal  day,  miss !  If  you  had  not 
misled  your  brothers,  my  poor  dear  darling  Bluebeard  would  still 
be  in  life,  still — still  the  souFs  joy  of  his  bereaved  Fatima  1 " 

Whether  it  is  that  all  wives  atlore  husbands  when  the  latter 
are  no  more,  or  whether  it  is  that  Fatima's  version  of  the  story 
IB  really  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  common  impression  against 
Bluebeard  is  an  odious  prejudice,  and  that  he  no  more  murdered 
his  wives  than  you  and  I  have,  remains  yet  to  be  proved,  and, 
indeed,  does  not  much  matter  for  the  imderstanding  of  the  rest  of 
Mrs.  B.'s  adventures.  And  though  people  will  say  that  Bluebeard's 
settlement  of  his  whole  fortune  on  his  wife,  in  event  of  survivorship, 
was  a  mere  act  of  absurd  mystification,  seeing  that  he  was  fully 
determined  to  cut  her  head  off  after  the  honeymoon,  yet  the  best 
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t«at  of  his  real  iuteiitiona  is  the  profound  grier  which  the  widow 
manifeBted  for  liie  dcntli,  aad  the  fact  ttmt  he  left  her  mighty  well 
to  do  in  the  world. 

If  any  one  were  to  leave  you  or  me  a  fortune,  my  dear  friend, 
would  we  be  too  anxious  t«  rake  up  the  how  and  the  wfayT 
Pooh !  pooh !  we  would  take  it  aud  make  no  Ixmcs  about  it,  and 
Mra.  Bluebeard  did  lJkcwi§e.  Her  husband's  family,  it  ia  true, 
argued  the  point  with  her,  and  said,  "  MuJum,  you  must  perceive 
that  Mr.  Bluebeanl  never  intended  the  fortune  for  you,  as  it  was 
hie  fixed  intention  to  chop  off  your  head  !  it  is  clear  that  he  meant 
to  leave  his  money  to  his  blood  relations,  therefore  you  ought  in 
equity  to  liand  it  over."  But  she  sent  them  all  off  with  a  flea  in 
their  ears,  as  the  saying  is,  and  said,  "  Your  nrgument  may  be  a 
very  good  one,  but  I  will,  if  you  please,  keep  the  money."  And 
she  onlereil  the  mourning  as  we  have  before  shown,  and  indulged 
in  grief,  and  exalted  everywhere  the  cliaractcr  of  the  deceased.  If 
any  one  would  but  leave  me  a  fortune,  what  a  funeral  and  what  a 
character  I  would  give  him  ! 

Bluebeard  Hall  is  situatcil,  as  we  all  very  well  know,  in  a 
remote  country  district,  and,  although  a  fine  residence,  is  remark- 
ably gloomy  and  lonely.  To  the  widow's  susceptible  mind,  after 
the  death  of  her  <larling  husband,  the  place  became  intolerable. 
The  walk,  the  lawn,  the  fountain,  the  green  glades  of  park  over 
which  frisked  the  dapple<l  ilccr,  all — all  recalled  the  memory  ot 
her  beloveil.  It  was  but  ycstentay  that,  as  they  roamed  through 
the  park  in  the  calm  suinmer  evening,  her  Bluebeard  pointed  out 
to  the  keeper  the  fat  buck  he  was  to  kill.  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  widow, 
with  tears  in  her  fine  eyes,  "  the  artless  stag  was  shot  down,  the 
haunch  was  cut  and  roasted,  the  jelly  had  been  prepared  from  the 
currant-bushes  in  the  garden  that  he  loved,  but  my  Bluebeard 
never  ate  of  the  venison  !  Look,  Anna  sweet,  [lass  we  the  old  oak 
hall ;  'tis  hung  with  tro|ihies  won  by  him  in  the  chase,  with  pictures 
of  the  noble  race  of  Bluel)earil  1  Look !  by  the  fireplace  there  is 
the  gig-whip,  his  riiting-whip,  the  spud  with  which  you  know  he 
used  to  dig  the  wee<ls  out  of  the  terrace-walk  ;  in  that  drawer  arc  his 
spurs,  his  whistle,  his  visiting-cards,  with  his  dear  dear  name  engraven 
upon  them  !  There  are  the  bits  of  string  that  he  usetl  to  cut  off  the 
parcels  and  keep  because  string  was  always  useful ;  his  button-hook, 
and  there  is  the  peg  on  which  he  used  to  hang  his  h — h — hat !  " 

Uncontrolkble  emotions,  bursts  of  passionate  tears,  would 
follow  these  tender  reminiscences  of  the  widow ;  and  the  long  and 
abort  of  the  matter  was,  that  she  was  determined  to  give  up  Blue- 
beard Hall  and  live  elsewhere ;  her  love  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  she  said,  rendered  the  place  too  wretched. 
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Of  coaree  an  envious  and  sneering  world  said  that  she 
tired  of  the  country  and  wanted  to  marry  again;  but  she  little 
heeded  its  taunts,  and  Anne,  who  hated  her  stepmother  and  ooold 
not  live  at  home,  was  fain  to  accompany  her  sister  to  the  town 
where  the  Bluebeards  have  had  for  many  years  a  very  lai^ge,  genteel, 
old-fashioned  house.  So  she  went  to  the  town-house,  where  they 
lived  and  quarrelled  pretty  much  as  usual ;  and  though  Anne  often 
threatened  to  leave  her  and  go  to  a  boarding-house,  of  which  there 
were  plenty  in  the  place,  yet  after  all  to  live  with  her  sister,  and 
drive  out  in  the  carriage  with  the  footman  and  coachman  in  mourn- 
mg,  and  the  lozenge  on  the  panels;  with  the  Bluebeard  and  Shacabae 
arms  quartered  on  it,  was  far  more  respectable,  and  so  the  lovely 
sisters  continued  to  dwell  together. 

For  a  lady  under  Mrs.  Bluebeard's  circumstances,  the  town 
house  had  other  and  peculiar  advantages.  Besides  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly spacious  and  dismal  brick  building,  with  a  dismal  iron 
railing  in  front,  and  long  dismal  thin  windows  with  little  panes  of 
glass,  it  looked  out  into  the  churchyanl  where,  time  out  of  mind, 
between  two  yew-trees,  one  of  which  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
peacock,  while  the  other  represents  a  dumb-waiter — it  looked  into 
the  churchyard  where  the  monument  of  the  late  Bluebeard  was 
placed  over  the  family  vault.  It  was  the  first  thing  the  widow 
saw  from  her  bedroom  window  in  the  morning,  and  'twas  sweet  to 
watch  at  night  from  the  parlour  the  pallid  moonlight  lighting  up 
the  bust  of  the  departed,  and  Virtue  throwing  great  black  shadows 
athwart  it.  Polyanthuses,  rhododendra,  ranunculuses,  and  other 
flowers  with  the  largest  names  and  of  the  most  delightful  odours, 
were  planted  within  the  little  iron  railing  that  enclosed  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  Bluebeanb ;  and  the  beadle  was  instructed  to 
half-kill  any  little  boys  who  might  be  caught  plucking  these  sweet 
testimonies  of  a  wife's  affection. 

Over  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room  hung  a  full-length  of  Mr. 
Bluebeard,  by  Ticklegill,  RA.,  in  a  militia  uniform,  frownuig  down 
upon  the  knives  and  forks  and  silver  trays.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
he  was  represented  in  a  hunting  costume  on  his  favourite  horse ; 
there  was  a  sticking-plaster  silhouette  of  him  in  the  widow's  bed- 
room, and  a  miniature  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  drawn  in  a 
gown  of  black  and  gold,  holding  a  gold-tasselled  trencher-cap  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  a  diagram  of  Pons  Asinorum. 
This  likeness  was  taken  when  he  was  a  fellow-commoner  at 
Saint  John's  College,  Cambri<lge,  and  before  the  growth  of  that 
blue  beard  which  was  the  ornament  of  his  manhood,  and  a  part  of 
which  now  formed  a  beautiful  blue  neck-chain  for  his  bereaved  wiie» 
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Sister  Anne  eaiil  the  town  house  wns  even  more  diemal  than 
the  country>house,  for  there  was  pure  air  at  the  Hull,  and  it  whs 
pleasanter  to  look  out  on  a  park  than  on  a  churchyard,  however 
fine  the  moniinients  might  be.  But  the  willow  said  she  was  a 
light-minded  huiuy,  and  persisted  aa  iienal  in  her  lanicntatinna  and 
mourning.  The  only  mole  whom  she  would  admit  within  her  doors 
waa  the  parson  of  the  parJBli,  who  read  sermons  to  her ;  and,  as  his 
reverence  was  at  leAst  seventy  years  old,  Anne,  tlioiigh  she  might 
be  ever  bo  much  minded  to  fall  in  love,  had  no  opportunity  to 
indulge  her  inclination ;  and  the  townspeople,  scandalous  as  they 
might  he,  could  not  iind  a  word  to  say  against  the  liaigon  of  the 
venerable  man  and  the  heart-otricken  widow. 

Ail  other  company  she  resolutely  refused.  When  the  playcra 
were  in  the  town,  the  poor  manager,  wlio  came  to  beg  her  to 
bespeak  a  comedy,  wjib  thnist  out  of  the  gatea  by  the  big  butler. 
Though  there  were  halls,  (^nl-partie«,  and  assemhlieji.  Willow  Blue- 
hearil  would  never  Hubocribe  to  one  of  them  ;  and  even  the  officers, 
those  all-comi'iering  henna  who  make  such  ravages  in  iailies'  heartn, 
anil  to  whom  all  laiiies'  doors  are  commonly  open,  could  never  get 
an  entry  into  the  widow's  house.  Captain  Whiskerfield  strutteit 
for  three  weeks  up  and  down  before  her  house,  and  had  not  the 
least  effect  upon  her.  Captain  O'Craiiy  (of  an  Irish  regiment) 
attemptcil  to  bribe  the  servants,  and  one  night  actually  scaled  the 
ganlen  wall ;  hut  all  that  he  got  was  his  foot  in  a  man-trap,  not  to 
mention  1>eing  dreadfully  searilied  by  the  broken  glass ;  and  so  he 
never  made  love  any  more.  Finally,  Captain  Blaekbcard,  whose 
whiskcra  vieil  in  magnitude  witii  thoee  of  the  deceased  Bluebeard 
himself,  although  he  attended  church  regularly  every  week — he  who 
hail  not  darkenoi  the  doors  of  a  church  for  ten  years  before — even 
Captain  BlackbeanI  got  nothing  by  his  piety  ;  anil  the  widow  never 
once  took  her  eyes  off  her  l)ook  to  look  at  hira.  The  barracks  were 
in  despair ;  and  Cajitain  Whiskcrii eld's  tailor,  who  had  supplied 
him  with  new  clothes  in  onler  to  win  the  widow's  heart,  ended  by 
clapping  the  Cajitiiin  into  gaol. 

ilis  reverence  the  parson  highly  appkudeil  the  widow's  conduct 
to  the  officers;  but,  l)eing  himself  rather  of  asocial  turn,  and  fond  of  a 
good  dinner  and  a  bottle,  he  representeil  to  the  lovely  mourner  that 
she  should  enilenvour  to  divert  her  grief  by  a  little  respectable  society, 
and  recommendeil  that  she  should  ftom  time  to  time  entertain  a  few 
grave  and  sober  persons  whom  he  would  present  to  her.  An  Doctor 
Sly  had  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  fair  mourner,  she  acreileil 
to  his  desires ;  and  acconlingly  he  introduced  to  her  house  some  of 
the  most  venerable  and  worthy  of  his  actinaintimce, — all  married 
people,  however,  so  that  the  widow  should  not  take  the  least  alarm 
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It  happeDCtl  tb:it  the  Doctor  had  a  nephew,  who  waa  a  lawjrc* 
in  LoikIdii,  aii'l  thin  gi-ntleman  oanie  dutifully  in  the  long  vocatioa 
to  puy  a  visit  to  hie  reverend  uncle.  "  He  is  none  of  your  royster* 
ing  danliiiig  young  fellows,"  said  his  reverence ;  "  be  is  the  delight 
of  hia  nnuunui  and  aiaters ;  he  never  <lriDks  anything  stronger  than 
tea;  he  never  miaaeil  church  thrice  a  Sunday  for  these  twenty 
years ;  and  I  hope,  my  dear  and  amiable  madam,  that  you  will  not 
object  to  reieive  this  pattern  of  young  men  for  the  sake  of  your 
most  devoteil  friend,  his  uncle." 

The  widow  consented  to  receive  Mr.  Sly.  He  was  not  a  hand- 
some man  certainly.  "But  what  does  that  matter  I"  s^il  the 
Doctor ;  "  he  is  tyx)/.!,  and  virtue  is  better  than  all  the  beauty  of  all 
the  lirajjoods  in  the  Queen's  service." 

Mr.  Sly  came  there  to  dinner,  and  he  came  to  tea;  and  he 
drove  out  with  the  widow  in  the  carriage  with  the  lozenge  on  it ; 
and  at  chureii  he  handed  the  psalm-hook ;  and,  in  short,  he  paid 
her  every  attention  whieli  could  be  expected  from  so  polite  a  young 
gentleman. 

At  this  the  town  began  to  talk,  as  people  in  towns  will.  "  The 
Doctor  kept  all  Ixtchelors  out  of  the  widow's  house,"  said  they,  "iu 
order  that  that  ugly  nephew  of  liis  may  have  the  field  entirely  to 
himself"  These  atieeclies  were  of  course  heard  by  sister  Anne,  and 
the  little  minx  was  nut  a  little  glad  to  take  ailvautage  of  them,  in 
order  to  induce  her  sister  to  sec  some  more  cheerful  conipany.  The 
fkct  is,  the  young  hussy  loved  a  dam*  or  a  giinie  at  cards  nuich 
more  tlian  a.  humdrum  conversation  over  a  lea-table;  anil  ao  she 
plied  her  sister  day  and  night  with  hints  as  to  the  propriety  of 
opening  her  house,  receiving  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  spend- 
ing her  fortimc. 

To  this  point  the  widow  at  length,  though  with  many  sighs  and 
vast  unwillingness,  acce<]eil ;  and  she  went  so  far  aa  to  urder  a  very 
becoming  half-mourning,  in  which  all  tlie  world  declared  she  looked 
charming.  "I  carry,"  said  alie,  "my  blessed  Bluebennl  iu  my 
heart,— fAii(  is  in  the  deepest  mourning  for  him,  and  when  tho 
heart  grieves  there  is  no  nce<l  of  outwanl  show." 

So  she  issued  canls  for  a  little  quiet  tea  and  supper,  and  acTeral 
of  the  best  faniiliea  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  attended  her 
entertainment.  It  was  followed  by  another  and  another ;  and  at 
last  Captain  Blackbenrd  was  actually  introduced,  though,  of  coiurse, 
he  came  in  plain  clothes. 

Doctor  Sly  ami  his  nephew  never  could  abide  the  Captain. 
"They  had  heiinl  aoine  queer  stories,"  they  said,  "about  proceed- 
ings in  barracks.  Who  waa  it  that  drank  three  bottles  at  a  sittingt 
who  had  a  maro  that  ran  for  the  plate  1  and  why  wus  it  that  Dollj 
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Coddlins  left  the  town  bo  siidilenly  1 "  Mr.  Sly  turned  up  the 
whites  of  his  even  aa  bis  untile  naked  tlicae  qii(>i<tion!i,  and  eiglied 
for  the  wifketlnrsB  of  tlic  world.  But  for  all  tliiit  lie  wub  delighted, 
especially  nt  tlie  anger  which  the  widow  manifesteil  when  the  DoUy 
Goddlina  affiiir  was  hinted  at.  She  was  fiirioiie,  and  vowed  she 
would  never  see  the  wretch  again.  The  luwyer  ami  his  imc-le  were 
eharmol.  0  short-sighted  lawyer  and  patBon,  do  you  think  Mrs. 
Bluebeanl  would  hnvc  been  bo  angrj-  if  she  had  not  been  jealonsi — 

do  you  think  she  wouh)  have  been  jealous  if  she  hud  not had 

not  what?  She  jirotcated  that  she  no  more  cnretl  for  the  Captain 
than  she  did  for  one  of  her  fnotnten  ;  but  the  next  time  he  called 
she  would  not  rondesrend  to  say  a  wonl  to  htm. 

"  Uy  dearest  Misa  Anne,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  met  her  iu 
Sir  Buger  de  Covertey  (she  was  herself  dancing  with  Ensign  Trippet), 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  your  lovely  Btstcr  t " 

"Dolly  Coddlius  is  the  matter,"  said  Miss  Anne.  "Mr.  Sly 
has  told  all ; "  an<]  she  was  down  the  iniildle  in  a  twinkling. 

The  Captain  blushed  so  at  this  monstniiis  insinuation  that 
any  one  could  see  how  incorrect  it  v-ut.  He  made  iniuimerablc 
blunders  in  the  dance,  and  was  all  the  time  nisting  Bui;h  ferocious 
glances  at  Mr.  Sly  (who  did  not  dan'c,  but  sate  by  the  widow  and 
ate  ices),  that  his  partner  thought  he  was  mad,  and  that  Mr.  Sly 
became  very  uneasy. 

When  the  lUnce  was  over,  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
widow,  and,  in  so  doing,  somehow  trod  so  violently  on  Mr.  Sly's 
foot  that  that  gentleman  screamed  with  )iain,  and  presently  went 
home.  But  though  he  was  gone  tlic  widow  was  not  a  whit  nmre 
gracious  to  Captain  Blackbeartl.  She  reipicsteil  Mr.  Tripjiet  to 
order  her  carriage  that  nigiit,  and  went  home  without  uttering  one 
single  word  to  Captain  Bluckbeard. 

The  next  morning,  and  with  a  face  of  preternatural  longitude, 
the  Bevereiid  Doctor  Sly  paid  a  visit  to  the  widow.  "  The  wicked- 
ness and  bloodthirstiness  of  the  world,"  siiiil  he,  "  increase  every 
ilay.  O  my  dear  madam,  what  monsters  do  we  meet  in  it — what 
wretches,  what  assasBins,  are  allowed  to  go  abroad  I  Would  you 
believe  it,  that  this  morning,  as  my  nephew  was  taking  Ida  peaceful 
innming  tnenl,  one  of  the  niffians  from  the  barracks  presented  him- 
self with  a  challen^  from  Captain  filackbeard  1 " 

"  Is  he  hurt  1 "  screamed  the  widow. 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  Frederick  is  not  hurt.  And 
oh,  what  a  joy  it  will  he  to  him  to  tliiiik  you  have  that  tender 
Botieitude  for  his  welfare ! " 

"You  know  I  have  always  had  the  highest  respect  for  him," 
said  the  widow ;  who,  when  she  screamed,  was  in  truth  thinking 
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«f  somebody  else.     But  the  Doctor  did  not  diooee  to  iatexynt  bee 
thougfata  in  that  war,  ami  gave  all  the  benefit  c^  them  to  hii 

"  That  aniietr,  dearest  madam,  which  yoa  expren  for  him 
emboldenH  bm,  encourages  me,  authorises  m^  to  press  a  point  oo 
you  which  I  am  sure  uiiist  have  eutered  jour  thoughts  ere  now. 
The  dear  youth  in  whom  jou  have  shown  such  an  interest  lives 
but  fur  you !  Yes,  &r  laily,  start  not  at  bearing  that  his  sole 
affections  are  yours ;  and  with  what  pride  shall  I  cany  to  bim 
hack  the  news  that  he  is  not  indiffeimt  to  you ! " 

"  Are  they  going  to  fight ! "  coatiiiiKd  the  lady,  in  a  breathkaa 
state  of  alarm.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  dearest  Doctor,  prevent  the 
horrid  horrid  meeting.  Send  for  a  magistrate's  wamint ;  do  nay- 
thing  ;  but  do  nut  suffer  thuee  misguided  young  men  to  cut  each 
other's  throats ! " 

"  Faireat  lady,  I  By  ! "  said  the  Doctor,  and  went  back  to  lunch 
quito  delighted  with  the  evident  partiality  Uts.  Bluebeanl  showed 
fin-  bis  nepbew.  And  ilia.  Blaebeud,  not  content  with  exh<^ing 
him  to  prevent  the  duel,  rushed  to  Mr.  Pound,  the  niagiftrate^ 
informed  him  of  the  facts,  got  oat  warrants  against  both  Ur.  Sly 
and  the  Captain,  and  would  have  put  them  into  execution ;  but  it 
was  discovered  that  the  fonner  gentleman  lud  abniptly  left  town, 
■o  that  the  constable  could  not  lay  hold  of  him. 

It  Bomehow,  however,  came  to  be  gener^y  known  that  the 
widow  Kuebeanl  bad  declared  beroelf  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sty,  the 
lawyer ;  that  she  had  faint^id  when  told  her  lover  was  about  to 
fi^t  a  duel ;  finally,  that  she  bad  accepteil  him,  and  would  man; 
him  as  soon  as  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Captain  was 
settled.  Doctor  Sly,  when  applietl  to,  hummed  and  ba'd,  and 
would  give  no  >tirert  answer ;  but  he  denied  nothing,  and  looked  so 
knowing,  tiiat  all  the  wcrid  was  ceitwn  cf  the  &ct ;  and  the  county 
pap^  next  week  stated  : — 

"  We  understand  that  the  lovely  and  waJthy  Mre.  Bl— h— rd  b 
about  once  mure  to  enter  the  bands  of  wedlock  with  our  distin- 
gnisbed  townsman,  Frederick  S — y.  Esquire,  of  the  kGddle  Temple, 
London.  The  learned  gentleman  left  town  in  conan^uence  of  a 
dispute  with  a  gallant  son  of  Hat«  which  was  likely  to  hare  kd  to 
warlike  results,  had  not  a  magist/ate's  warrant  interrcned,  wbea 
the  Captain  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peaces" 

In  bet,  as  aocn  as  the  Captain  was  so  bound  over,  Hr.  Sly  eano 
hack,  staling  that  he  had  quitted  the  town  iMtt  to  avoid  a  due), — 
&r  from  it,  but  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  ""gi**rn*'r°.  awl  give 
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the  Captain  every  farility.  He  had  taken  out  no  warrant;  h» 
had  been  perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  Captain ;  if  others  liod  been 
more  prudent,  it  was  not  his  fault.  So  be  held  up  hie  head,  and 
cocked  his  hat  with  the  meet  determined  air;  and  all  the  lawyera' 
clerks  in  the  place  were  quite  proud  of  their  hero. 

As  for  Captain  Blackbeanl,  his  rage  and  indignation  may  be 
imagined ;  a  wife  robbed  from  him,  his  honour  put  in  question  by 
an  oilious,  lanky,  squinting  lawyer !  He  fell  ill  of  a  fever  incon- 
tinently ;  and  the  surgeon  was  obligeil  to  take  a  quantity  of  blood 
from  him,  ten  times  the  amount  of  which  he  swore  he  wouW  have 
out  of  the  veins  of  the  atrocious  Sly. 

The  aniiounccinriit  in  the  Mercur;/,  however,  filled  tlie  widow 
with  almost  e(|uat  indignation.  "The  widow  of  the  gallant  Blue- 
beanl,"  she  said,  "marry  iin  odious  wretch  who  lives  in  dingy 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple !  Send  for  Doctor  Sly."  The 
Doctor  mnie ;  she  rated  hitu  soundly,  aske<l  him  how  he  dared  set 
abroad  sucli  eahminies  ooiK'eniing  her ;  ordered  liini  to  send  his 
nephew  back  to  Loudon  at  oii(« ;  and,  as  he  valued  her  esteem,  as  he 
valued  the  next  presentation  to  a  fat  living  which  lay  in  her  gift, 
to  contrailict  everywhere,  and  in  the  fullest  terms,  the  wicked  report 
concerning  her, 

"My  ilearcst  niadum,"  said  the  Doctor,  pulling  hid  longest  face, 
"you  sliall  lie  obeyel.  The  [loor  lad  shall  be  ac<iuabted  with  the 
fatal  change  in  your  sentiments  !  " 

"  Change  in  my  sentiments,  Do(ttor  Sly  !  " 

"  With  the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  mtlier  let  me  say ;  and 
Heaven  grant  that  the  dear  boy  have  strengtii  to  lieir  up  against 
the  misfortune  which  comes  so  suddenly  ujion  him  ! " 

The  next  day  sister  Anne  came  witii  a  Gtce  full  of  rare  to  Mn, 
Bluebeard.     "  Oh  that  unhappy  lover  of  yours  ! "  saiil  she. 

"  Is  the  Ciiptain  unwellT"  exclaimed  the  widow. 

"  No,  it  is  the  other,"  answere<l  sister  Anne.  "  Poor,  poor  Mr. 
Sly  !  He  made  a  will  leaving  you  all,  excejit  five  pounds  a  year 
to  his  laundress ;  he  made  his  will,  locked  his  door,  took  heart- 
rending leave  of  his  uncle  at  night,  and  this  uiondng  was  found 
hanging  at  liis  beil-post  when  Sauilio,  the  black  servant,  took  him 
up  his  water  to  shave.  'Let  me  be  buriol,'  he  said,  'with  the 
pincuxhion  she  gave  me  and  the  locket  containing  her  hair.'  Did 
you  give  him  a  pincushion,  sisterl  did  you  give  him  a  locket  with 
your  hair!" 

"It  was  only  silver-gilt!"  sobbed  the  widow;  "and  now,  oh 
heavens!  I  have  killed  him!"  The  heart-rending  nature  of  lier 
subs  may  be  imagined;  but  tbey  were  abruptly  interrupted  bj 
her  sister. 
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"  Killed  him  T — do  such  thing !  Sambo  cut  him  down  when  be 
w&s  aa  hiack  in  the  face  ae  the  hoaeat  Degn>  himself  He  cams 
rfown  to  hreakfaat,  ani]  I  leave  jou  to  &noy  what  a  touching 
meeting  took  filan:  between  the  nephew  and  uncle." 

"So  much  love;"  thought  the  wiilow.  "What  a  pitjr  he 
Bquinta  BO !     If  he  would  but  get  his  eyea  put  straight,  1  might 

perhaps "     She  diil  Dot  finish  the  sentence  :  ladies  often  leare 

thli  sort  of  sentence  iu  a  sweet  confusion. 

But  bearing  some  news  regarding  Captain  Blackbeanl,  whoee 
illiiess  and  blixxl- letting  were  de«cribed  to  her  uoet  pathetically, 
as  well  as  arcurately,  by  the  Scotch  surgeon  of  the  tcgiioeat,  her 
feelingR  of  cumpoAsion  towards  the  lawyer  cooled  somewhat ;  and 
when  Doctor  Sly  cnllcii  to  know  if  she  wouM  condescend  to  meet 
the  unhappy  youth,  she  said,  in  rather  a  diilrail  manner,  that  she 
wished  him  every  Imppiness ;  tbit  she  bad  the  highest  regard  an<l 
n«pcct  for  him ;  that  she  besought  hini  not  to  think  any  more  of 
committing  the  dmulful  crime  which  would  have  made  her  unliappy 
for  ever ;  fnil  that  she  thought,  fi)r  the  sake  of  both  parties,  tbey 
ha<]  better  not  meet  until  Mr.  Sly's  feelings  bad  grown  aomewh^ 
more  calm. 

"  Poor  fellow !  poor  fellow  ! "  said  the  Doctor,  "  may  be  be 
enabled  to  bear  his  frightful  csUiuity !  I  hare  taken  away  his 
razon  from  hhn,  and  Sambo,  my  man,  never  lets  him  out  of 
his  sight." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Bhicbcanl  thought  of  sending  a  fnendly 
message  to  Doctor  Sly's,  a^tking  for  news  of  the  hesilth  of  hia 
nephew ;  biit,  as  she  was  giving  her  oniers  on  that  subject  to 
John  Thomas,  the  f<x>tman,  it  happened  that  the  Captain  arrived, 
and  so  Thomas  was  sent  downstairs  again.  And  the  Oaptain 
looked  so  delightlully  interesting  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his 
beautiful  black  whrnkcra  curling  round  a  &ce  which  was  paler  than 
usual,  that  ut  the  end  of  two  hours  the  widow  forgot  the  message 
altogether,  and,  indeed,  I  believe,  asked  the  Captain  whether  he 
would  not  Htoi>  and  iline.  Ensign  Trip))et  came,  too,  and  the 
party  was  very  pleasant;  and  the  military  gentlemen  laugheil 
hugiily  at  the  idea  of  the  lawyer  having  been  cut  off  the  bedpost 
by  the  blai'k  servant,  and  were  so  witty  on  the  subject,  that  the 
widow  eniletl  by  half  believing  that  the  bed-poet  and  hanging  schems 
on  the  i>art  of  Mr.  Sly  was  only  a  feint — a  trick  to  win  her  heart. 
Though  tills,  to  be  sure,  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  lady  without  a 
pang,  for  enire  nous,  to  hang  oneself  for  a  lady  is  no  small  com- 
pliment to  her  attractions,  and,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Bluebeard  was  mther 
disnpiKiinted  at  the  notion  that  the  hanging  was  not  a  bond  /dt 
Btungiilution. 
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Hi>wever,  presently  her  nervea  were  excited  again ;  and  she 
waa  conmilcil  or  borrifieU,  (la  the  raac  may  he  (the  reader  must 
Bettle  the  jwint  acconling  to  his  iileiis  and  kiiowkiige  of  woman- 
kind)--she  was  at  niiy  rate  dreaiHully  excited  hy  the  receipt  of  a 
billet  in  the  well-km.wn  i-lerk-like  hand  of  Mr.  Sly.    It  ran  thus  :— 

"  I  saw  you  through  yoiir  dining-room  vpiniiowa.  You  were 
hobnobbing  with  Captain  Blackbeanl.  You  lookeii  rosy  and  well. 
You  Bmilcd.     You  drunk  off  the  rhanip.ogne  at  a  single  draught. 

"I  fan  bear  it  no  more.  Live  on,  amile  on,  and  he  happy. 
My  ghost  shall  repine,  perhaps,  at  your  hajipinesB  with  another — 
but  in  life  I  should  go  mad  were  I  to  witiicss  it. 

"  It  is  beat  that  I  should  be  gone. 

"  When  you  reeeive  this,  tell  my  unrie  to  drag  the  fish-pond  at 
the  end  of  Bachelor's  Aere.  His  black  sen-ant  Santho  accompanies 
me,  it  is  tnie.  But  S-tml)0  shall  perish  with  mc  rIioiiIcI  his  obstinacy 
venture  ti>  restrain  me  froui  my  puqKise.  I  know  the  jwor  fellow's 
honesty  well,  but  I  also  know  my  own  despair. 

"  Sambo  will  le:ive  a  wife  and  Mven  children.  Be  kind  to 
those  orphan  mulattoe!i  for  the  sake  of  Frederick." 

The  widow  gave  a  dreadful  shriek,  and  internipt*d  the  two 
Captains,  who  were  esich  just  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  bumper  of 
claret.    "  Fly — fly — save  him,"  she  sciTaincil ;  "  nave  him,  monstera, 

ere  it  is  too  late  !      Drowned  I—Frcdcrick  !— Bachelor's  Wa " 

Syncope  took  |>lace,  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  intemipted, 

Deucedly  ditiapfKiintcd  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  their  wine, 
the  two  heroes  seized  their  cocked-huts,  and  went  towards  the  spot 
which  the  widow  in  her  wild  exclamations  of  despair  had  sufficiently 
designated. 

Trippet  was  for  nmning  to  the  fish-pond  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour.  "  Take  it  easy,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Captain  Blackbcard  ; 
"  ninning  is  unwholesome  after  dinner.  And  if  that  squinting 
scoundrel  of  a  lawyer  doet  drown  himself,  I  shan't  sleep  any  the 
worse."  So  the  two  gentlemen  walkeil  very  leisurely  on  towards 
the  Bwhclor'B  Walk ;  and,  indeeil,  fleeing  on  their  way  thither 
Msjor  Macabaw  looking  out  of  the  window  at  his  quarters  and 
smoking  a  cigar,  they  went  upstairs  to  consult  the  Major,  as  also  a 
bottle  of  Scliie<lam  he  had. 

"They  come  not  I  "said  the  widow,  when  restored  to  hersell 
*' Oh,  heavens !  grant  that  Freilerick  is  safe!  Sister  Anne,  go  up 
to  the  leads  and  li^ik  if  anybody  is  coming."  And  u]),  accordingly, 
to  the  garrets  sister  Anne  mounted.  "  Do  you  atx  anybody  coming, 
sister  Anne  I " 
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"I  see  Doctor  Drench's  little  boy,"  said  eiat«rAnne;  "lie  is 
leaving  a  pill  and  draught  at  UIm  Mollf  Grub's." 

"Dearest  sifiter  Aone,  don't  you  see  any  one  coming t"  shouted 
the  widow  once  again. 

"  I  Bee  a  flock  of  dust, — no !  a  cloud  of  eheep.  Pehaw  I  I  aefl 
the  London  coach  coming  in.  There  are  three  outaides,  and  ths 
guanl  has  flung  a  pareel  to  Mrs.  Jenkins's  maid." 

"  Distraction  !     Look  once  more,  sister  Anne." 

"  I  see  a  crowd — a  shutter — a  shutter  with  a  man  on  it — a 
beadle — forty  little  boys — Giacious  goodness  !  what  can  it  be  I "  anil 
downstairs  tumbled  sister  Anne,  and  was  looking  out  of  the  pariour- 
window  by  her  sister's  aide,  when  the  crowd  she  had  pereeived  from 
the  garret  passed  close  by  them. 

At  the  head  walked  the  beadle,  slashing  about  at  the  littls 
boys. 

Two  scores  of  these  followed  and  surrounded 

A  SHUTTER  carried  by  four  men. 

On  the  shutter  lay  Frederick  !  He  was  gliastly  pale ;  his  liwr 
was  dnigglal  over  his  face  ;  his  clothes  stuck  tight  to  him  on  account 
of  the  wet ;  streams  of  water  gurgleil  down  the  shutter  sides.  But 
he  was  not  dead  !  He  turned  one  eye  round  towanls  the  window 
where  Mrs.  Bluebeard  sat,  and  gave  her  a  look  which  she  never  coulil 
forget. 

Sambo  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  He  was  quite 
wet  through  ;  and,  if  any  tiling  would  have  put  hia  hair  out  of  curl, 
hifl  ducking  would  liave  ilone  so.  But,  as  he  was  not  a  gentleman, 
he  was  allowed  to  walk  home  on  foot,  and,  as  iie  passed  the  widow's 
window,  he  gave  her  one  dreadful  glance  with  his  gosling  black 
eyes,  and  moved  on  pointing  with  his  hands  to  the  shutter. 

John  Thomas,  the  footman,  was  instantly  despatched  to  Doctor 
Sly'a  to  have  news  of  the  patient.  There  was  no  shilly-shallying 
now.  He  came  bock  in  halfan-hour  to  say  that  Mr,  Frederick 
flung  himself  into  Bachelor's  Acre  fish-pond  with  Sambo,  had  been 
drugged  out  with  difficulty,  bad  been  put  to  bed,  and  had  a  pint  of 
white  wine  whey,  and  was  pretty  comfortable.  "  Thank  Heaven ! " 
said  the  widow,  and  gave  John  Thomas  a  scvcn-siiilling  piece,  and 
sat  down  with  a  lighteneil  heart  to  tea.  "  What  a  heart ! "  sai<l  she 
to  Bister  Anne,     "  And,  oh,  what  a  pity  it  is  tiiat  he  squints  ! " 

Here  the  two  Captains  snivel.  They  had  not  been  to  the 
Bachelor's  Walk  ;  they  had  remained  at  Major  Macabaw's  consulting 
the  Schiedam.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  what  to  say.  "  Hang 
the  fellow !  lie  will  never  have  the  pluck  to  drown  himself,"  said 
Captain  Blackbcard.     "Let  us  argue  on  that,  as  we  may  safely." 

"  My  sweet  lady,"  said  be,  accordingly,  "  we  have  had  the  pond 
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dragged.  No  Mr.  Sif.  And  tlie  fishcnnan  vho  keeps  the  punt 
assurer  us  tiiitt  Lc  lias  not  been  tlicro  all  day." 

"  Audarioii8  falacliood  !  "  Kiid  the  widow,  her  eyes  flasbing  firs. 
"Go,  heurtlcas  man',  who  dares  to  trifle  thus  with  the  feeliogBof  a 
respectable  and  unjtrotected  woman.  Go,  sir,  you're  only  fit  for  the 
love  of  a~Dolly— Coddlitis!"  She  pronnuni^l  the  Coddlintmih 
a  withering  sarcasm  that  struck  the  Captain  nghnat ;  and  sailing 
out  of  the  roiiin,  she  left  her  tea  untastetl,  and  did  not  wish  either 
of  the  military  gcntlcnten  gooil-night. 

But,  gentles,  an  ye  know  the  delicate  fibre  of  woman's  heart, 
ye  will  not  in  rery  sooth  believe  that  such  events  as  those  we  have 
described —such  tem|>eat3  of  passion — fierce  wjnils  of  woe — blinding 
lightnings  of  tremendous  joy  ami  trcmenilous  grief — could  ]>asB  over 
one  frail  flower  and  leave  it  all  unscatjied.  No !  Grief  kills  as 
joy  doth.  Doth  not  the  sconrhing  sun  nip  the  nise-bnd  as  well  as 
the  bitter  windi     As  Mra.  Sigoumcy  sweetly  sings — 

*'  Ah  1  tlio  heart  ib  a  Boft  And  a.  dL^Hcjite  thing  ; 
Ah!  the  heart  ia  n  Into  with  a  thrilling  Etrint;; 
A  npirit  that  limta  on  &  gouamor'a  witi).' !  " 

Such  was  Patima's  heart.  In  a  woni,  the  jireccliiih'  events  had 
a  powerful  efTeitt  ujKjn  her  nen'ous  system,  and  she  was  ordered 
much  quiet  and  sal-volatile  by  her  skilful  medical  attendant, 
Doctor  Glauber. 

To  be  so  ardently,  passionately  loved  as  she  was,  to  know  that 
Pre<lerick  hail  twice  plungeil  into  death  from  attachnieiit  to  her, 
was  to  awaken  in  her  bosom  "a  thrilling  string"  inde<'d  !  Could 
she  witness  such  attachment,  and  nut  be  tonclicd  by  it  1  She  teas 
touched  by  it — she  was  iiLflucnccd  by  the  virtues,  by  the  jHiasion, 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Freiieriek ;  Init  then  he  was  so  alKiiuinably 
ugly  that  she  could  not — she  could  not  eonscut  to  liceome  his  bride  ! 

She  told  Doctor  Sly  so,  "  I  respect  and  esteem  your  nephew," 
said  she;  "but  my  resolve  is  made.  I  will  continue  Jaithfnl  to 
that  blesscil  saint,  whose  monument  is  ever  before  my  eyes"  ^she 
painted  to  the  churetiyani  as  she  spoke).  "Leave  this  poor  tor- 
turetl  heart  in  quiet.  It  has  alreaily  stiflered  more  than  most 
lie:irts  coiilil  bear.  I  will  re|H>sc  imder  the  shadow  of  that  torab 
ui  tQ  I  am  called  to  rest  within  it — to  rest  by  the  side  of  my 
Bluehi-Jitl ! " 

The  ranunculuses,  rhoilodendra,  and  polyanthuses,  which  orna- 
mented that  mauRiileura,  had  somehow  lieen  suffered  to  rim  greatly 
to  seed  during  the  last  few  months,  and  it  was  with  no  slight  self- 
accusation  that  she  acknowledged  this  fact  on  visiting  the  "  garden 
of  the  grave,"  as  she  called  it ;  and  she  scolded  the  beadle  soundly 
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for  nei;ler(ing  hit  dutv  towanla  it.  He  prouiised  oTwdiencr  fiv  Um 
future,  ilu^'  out  all  the  wteds  that  vere  creeping  ruund  tlie  fonulv 
Tiuilt,  au-l  (hario^'  charge  of  the  kev)  eotereil  that  awful  pUtc^  ami 
■vept  an<i  ilust«il  the  mcknchol  j  coDtetit«  of  the  tomh. 

Next  moniiiig  the  widow  came  down  to  bnak&st  looldiig  vefr 
pale.  She  hail  passed  a  had  ui^t ;  she  had  had  awful  dreams ; 
ahe  hail  heard  a  voice  call  her  thrice  at  midnigfat.  "  Pooli !  my 
dear ;  it's  only  nervousneaB,"  said  sceptical  sister  Anne. 

Here  Johu  Thomas  the  footman  entereil,  and  aaid  the  beadle 
ma  in  the  hall,  looldng  in  a  very  Strang  way.  He  had  been  about 
the  houj«e  since  durbreak,  and  insisted  on  seeing  Mrs.  BIuebeonL 
"Let  him  enter,"  said  that  lady,  prepared  for  some  great  myitterr. 
The  beadle  came  ;  he  van  pale  as  death  ;  his  hair  was  dUhevelleil, 
and  hi^  cockeil-hat  out  of  order.  "  What  have  ;ou  to  aa;  !  "  said 
the  Uily,  trembling. 

Before  beginning,  he  feU  down  on  his  knees. 

"  Vottenlaj,"  saiil  he,  "acconiing  to  jour  Ladyship's  on]er«,  I 
dug  itp  the  flower-beils  of  the  family  vault — dusted  the  vanit 
and  the — the  coffins"  (added  he,  trembling)  "inside.  Me  and 
John  Setton  did  it  together,  and  polished  up  the  plat«  quite 
beautiful." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  d>in't  allwle  to  it,"  cried  tlie  wMow, 
turning  pale. 

"  Well,  my  Latly,  I  locked  the  door,  came  away,  and  Ibnnd 
in  my  hurry — for  I  wanted  to  beat  two  little  boys  what  was 
playing  at  marbles  on  Aldcnuan  Puntirh's  monyment — f  found, 
my  Laily,  I'd  forgot  my  cane.  I  couldn't  get  John  Sexton  to  go 
back  will)  me  till  this  morning,  and  I  didn't  like  Ui  go  alone,  and 
BO  we  went  this  morning,  and  what  do  you  think  I  found  1  I 
found  liix  honour's  cuttin  turned  round,  and  the  cane  bndie  in  twot 
Here's  the  cane !  " 

"  Ail ! "  Bcreameil  the  widow,  "  take  it  away — take  it  away ! " 

"  Well,  what  does  this  prove,''  said  sister  Anne,  "  but  that 
Bomeboily  moved  the  coffin,  and  bnike  the  caneT" 

"  Someboily  !  tp/vj'i  tnmebodi/  f  "  said  the  beadle,  ataring  rouml 
about  him.  And  all  of  a  sudden  he  started  back  with  a  treroendona 
roar,  that  marie  the  ladies  scream,  and  all  the  glasses  on  the  oile- 
bonnl  Jingle,  and  cried,  "  T/uit'»  the  titan  I" 

He  poinldl  to  the  p<irtr;ut  of  Bluebeard,  which  stood  orer  the 
jingling  glasi^s  on  the  sideboanl.  "That's  the  man  I  saw  last 
night  walking  rouml  the  vault,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner.  I  saw  him 
a-walking  rouml  and  round,  and,  when  I  went  up  to  speak  to  him, 
I'm  blesseil  if  he  didn't  go  in  at  the  iron  gate^  which  opened  afore 
him  Uke — like  winking,  and  then  in  at  the  vault  door,  which  I'd 
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doable-locked,  my  Ladj,  anil  liolt^  iDHidc,  III  take  my  oath 
OD  it ! " 

"Perhaps  yoii  had  given  him  the  keyT"  suggested  sister  Anne. 

"  It's  never  been  uiit  of  my  pocket.  Here  it  is,"  cried  the 
beadle,  "  ill  have  no  more  to  do  with  it ; "  and  he  filing  down  the 
ponderous  key,  uniiilst  anotlicr  scream  from  widow  Bhiebeard. 

"  At  what  hour  did  yoii  see  him  1 "  gapped  she. 

"At  twelve  o'clock,  of  course." 

"  It  must  have  been  at  that  very  hour,"  said  ahe,  "  I  heard  the 
voice," 

"What  voice T"  said  Anne. 

"  A  voice  that  called  '  Fatima  I  Fatinia !  Fatima ! '  three  times 
as  plain  as  ever  voice  did." 

"  It  didn't  speak  to  me,"  said  the  beadle ;  "  it  only  noddol  its 
head  and  wnggeil  its  head  and  beard." 

"  W — w — was  it  a  bl — ue  beard  ?"  said  the  widow. 

"  Powder-blue,  nia'nm,  as  I've  a  soul  to  save  !  " 

Doctor  Drench  was  of  coiiree  instantly  sent  for.  But  what  are 
the  roediraments  of  the  apothecary  in  a  ease  where  the  grave  gives 
up  its  dead  1  Doctor  Sly  arrived,  and  lie  offered  ghostly — ah  I  too 
ghoetly^ — consolation.  He  said  he  believed  in  them.  His  own 
grandmother  had  appeared  to  his  gnindfiither  eeveral  times  before 
he  married  again.  He  could  not  doubt  that  supernatural  agencies 
were  possible,  even  frequent. 

"Suppose  he  were  to  appear  to  me  alone,"  Maculated  the 
iridow,  "  I  should  die  of  fright." 

The  Doctor  looked  particularly  arch.  "  The  best  way  in  these 
rases,  my  dear  madam,"  said  he^"  tbe  best  way  for  iinprotccteil 
ladies  is  to  get  a  buiiLund.  1  ne^er  henni  of  a  firet  huslwnd's  ghoBt 
appearing  to  a  woman  and  her  seeond  husband  in  my  life.  In  all 
history  there  is  no  aceonnt  of  one." 

"Ah  !  why  shoidd  I  l«  afraid  of  seeing  my  Bluebeard  again t" 
■aid  the  widow  ;  and  the  Doctor  retired  quite  pleased,  for  the  lady 
was  evidently  thinkinir  of  a  seconrl  hiiHhnnd. 

"  The  Captain  would  he  a  better  protector  for  me  certainly  than 
Mr.  Sly,"  thought  the  kdy,  with  a  sigh;  "but  Mr.  Sly  will 
certainly  kill  himself,  and  wilt  the  Captain  be  a  match  for  two 
ghostnl  Sly  will  kill  himself;  but  ah!  the  CapUin  won't ; "  and 
the  willow  thought  with  jiangB  of  bitter  mortification  of  Dolly 
Cixldlins.  How,  how  should  these  distracting  cin-umstancea  be 
brought  to  an  end  1 

She  retired  to  rest  that  night  not  without  a  tremor — to  bed, 
hut  not  to  sleep.  At  midnight  a  voice  woa  heard  in  her  room 
crying  "  Fatiina  !  Fatima !  Fatima  1 "  in  awiul  accents.     Tbe  doon 
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longeil  fo  anrl  fro,  tlie  bells  began  to  riog,  the  mnida  went  up  and 
iliiwn  Htiiirs  nkurrying  ami  ncrcanting,  anil  gave  warniog  in  a  body. 
Jolin  Tli»iiii>«,  as  pile  ae  dmth,  (leclared  ttiat  lie  founil  Bluebenrd'a 
yeomanry  Rwonl,  tliut  liuug  in  tlic  hall,  ilrawn  anil  on  the  grouiKl ; 
anil  the  sticking-plikster  miniature  in  Mr.  Bluebeard's  bedroom  was 
foiiDil  turned  tnpsy-turry ! 

"  It  is  Bui[ie  trick,"  said  the  obstinate  and  incredulous  sister 
Anne.  "To-night  I  will  couc  anil  sleep  with  yon,  sister;"  and 
the  night  came,  nud  the  eist«ra  retired  together, 

'Twas  a  wild  night.  The  wind  howling  without  went  crash- 
ing through  the  old  trees  of  the  old  rookery  round  about  the  old 
churi'h.  The  long  bnlroom  windows  went  thump — thumping  ;  the 
ramm  coidd  be  se«ii  through  them  ligliting  up  the  graves  with  their 
ghastly  shadows  ;  the  yew-tree,  cut  into  the  ahajie  of  »  binl,  looked 
pnrtii:ularly  drea<lful,  ami  bent  and  swayeil  as  if  it  woidd  peck 
something  off  that  other  yew-tree  which  was  of  the  sliape  of  a 
ilumb-waitcr.  The  bells  at  midnight  began  to  ring  as  usual,  tlie 
iloors  clappc^I,  jtuglc — jingle  down  came  a  suit  of  armour  in  the 
hall,  and  &  voice  came  and  cried,  "  Fatima  !  Fatiuia !  Fntima  I  look, 
look,  look  ;  the  tomb,  the  tomb,  the  tomb  ! " 

She  looked.  The  vault  door  was  open ;  and  there  in  the 
moonlight  stooil  Bluebeard,  exactly  as  he  was  represented  in  the 
picture  in  his  yeomanry  dress,  his  face  frightfully  pale  and  his 
great  blue  beanl  curling  over  hia  chest,  as  awful  as  Mr.  Muotc's. 

Sister  Anne  saw  the  vision  as  well  as  Fatima.  Wq  shall 
spare  the  account  of  their  terrors  and  screams.  Strange  to  say, 
John  Thomas,  wiio  slept  in  the  attic  above  his  mistress's  hedrocMD, 
duclarod  he  was  on  the  watfh  all  night  and  had  seen  nothing  in 
the  churchyard,  and  henrtl  no  sort  of  voices  in  the  house. 

And  now  the  question  came,  What  coidd  the  ghost  want  by 
appearing?  "Is  there  anything,"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  and 
peqdexed  Fatima,  "that  he  would  have  me  do  I  It  is  well  to  say 
'  now,  now,  now,'  and  to  show  himself;  but  what  ia  it  that  makea 
my  blessed  husband  so  uneasy  in  his  gravel"  Aud  all  parties 
consulted  agreed  that  it  was  a  very  seusible  question. 

John  Thomas,  the  footman,  whose  excessive  terror  at  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  had  procured  him  his  mistress's  confidence^ 
advised  Mr.  Screw,  the  butler,  who  communicated  with  His. 
Baggs,  the  housekeeper,  who  condescended  to  impart  her  obser- 
vations to  Mrs.  Bustle,  the  lady's-moid — John  "Thomas,  I  say, 
decidedly  advised  that  my  Lady  should  consult  a  cunnii^  man. 
There  was  such  a  nan  in  town ;  he  bad  prophesied  who  should 
marry  his  (John  Thomas's)  couda ;  he  had  cured  Farmer  Horn's 
Ciittle,  which  were  evidently  bewitched ;  he  could  raise  glioets,  and 
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make  them  epcak,  nnd  he  therefore  was  the  very  person  to  be 
consulted  in  the  preHc tit  juncture. 

"What  non.tense  is  thia  you  have  been  talking  to  the  maida, 
John  Thomas,  about  the  conjurer  who  lives  in — in " 

"  In  Hangmnn's  Lane,  ma'am,  where  the  old  gibbet  used  to 
BtantI,"  replied  John,  who  was  bringing  in  the  mulGnH.  "  It's  no 
noneense,  my  Lady,  Every  word  as  that  man  says  comea  tine, 
and  he  knows  everything." 

"  I  desire  you  will  not  frighten  the  girls  in  the  servantB'  hall 
with  any  of  those  silly  stories,"  aai<l  the  widow ;  and  the  meaninj; 
of  this  speech  may,  of  ciiursc,  at  once  be  gueaaed.  It  was  thut 
the  widow  meant  to  consult  the  conjurer  that  very  night.  Sister 
Anne  said  th;it  she  would  never,  under  such  circumatanccs,  de»rrt 
her  dear  Fatimii.  John  Thomas  was  sunirnone^l  to  attend  tliu 
lailies  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  forth  they  set  on  tlicir  perilous 
visit  to  the  conjurer  at  his  dreadful  abode  in  Hangman's  Lane. 


What  took  place  at  that  frightful  interview  has  never  been 
entirely  known.  But  there  was  no  disturbance  in  the  house  on 
the  night  after.  The  bells  Ble{it  quietly,  the  doors  did  not  bang 
in  the  least,  twelve  o'rloek  stnick  and  no  ghost  a|i|>cared  in  tlio 
churcbyani,  and  the  whole  family  had  a  quiet  night.  The  widow 
atlributetl  this  to  a  sprig  of  rosemary  which  the  wizanl  gave  ber, 
and  a  horeesboc  wliich  she  flimg  into  the  garden  round  the  family 
vault,  and  which  would  keep  an>/  ghost  quiet. 

It  liapi>ciied  the  next  day  that,  going  to  her  milliner's,  sister 
Anne  met  a  gentleman  who  has  lieen  liefore  mentioned  in  this 
story.  Ensign  Triplet  by  name;  anil,  indeed,  if  the  truth  must 
be  known,  it  somehow  happened  that  she  met  the  Ensign  some- 
where every  day  of  the  week. 

"What  news  of  the  ghost,  my  dearest  Miss  Shacabacl"  said 
he  (you  may  guess  on  what  terms  the  two  young  people  were  by 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Triiiimt  addressed  the  lady);  "has 
Bluebeant's  ghost  frightened  your  sister  into  an;  more  fits,  or  set 
the  bells  a-ringingl" 

Sister  Anne,  with  a  very  grave  air,  told  him  that  he  must 
not  joke  on  so  awfnl  a  subject;  that  the  ghost  had  been  laid  for 
awhile ;  that  a  cunning  man  had  told  her  sister  things  go  wonderful 
that  any  man  must  believe  in  them  ;  that,  among  other  things, 
be  had  shown  to  Fatima  her  future  husband. 

"Had,"  sail!  the  Ensign,  "  he  bWk  wbiBkers  and  a  reil  coatT" 

"  Vo,"  aiiswere«l  Anne,  with  a  sigh,  "  he  had  red  whiskers  and 
a  Uack  coat." 
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"  It  can't  be  that  rascal  Sly  ! "  cried  the  Enaign.  But  Anna 
only  sighed  more  deeply,  and  would  not  answer  yes  or  no.  "  You 
may  tell  tlie  poor  Captain,"  she  said,  "there  ia  no  hope  for  him, 
and  all  lie  has  left  is  to  hang  bimself." 

"He  sliall  cut  the  throat  of  Sly  firet,  though,"  replied  Mr. 
Trippet  fiercely.  But  Anne  said  things  were  not  decided  as 
yeL  Fatima  was  exceedingly  restive  and  unwilling  to  aoquieace 
in  the  idea  of  being  miirricd  to  Mr.  Sly  ;  she  hod  asked  for  further 
authority.  The  wizard  smd  he  could  bring  her  own  husband  from 
the  gTuve  to  point  out  her  second  bridegrooio,  who  ehall  b^  cao  be, 
must  be,  no  otiier  than  Frederick  Sly. 

"  It's  a  trick,"  said  the  Ensign.  But  Aune  was  too  much 
frightened  by  the  preceding  evening's  occuireucca  to  say  ao. 
"To-night,"  she  said,  "the  grave  will  tell  all."  And  she  left 
Ensign  Tnp|)et  in  a  very  soIcidd  and  affecting  way. 


At  midnight  three  figures  were  seen  to  issue  from  widow  Blue- 
beard's house  and  jia.'U  through  the  churchyard  turnstile  and  so 
away  among  the  gmvea. 

"  To  cull  up  a  ghost  b  bad  enough,"  said  the  wizard ;  "  to 
make  him  speak  is  nwful.  I  recommend  you,  ma'am,  to  beware, 
for  such  curiosity  lius  been  fatal  to  many.  There  was  one  Arabtaa 
necromancer  of  my  acquaintance  who  tried  to  make  a  ghoat  H[>cak, 
and  was  torn  iu  pieces  on  the  spot.  There  was  another  person  who 
did  licur  a  ghoit  speak  certtuidy,  but  came  away  from  the  inter- 
view deaf  and  dumb.     There  was  another " 

"  Never  mind,"  sayti  Urs.  Bluebeard,  all  her  old  curiosity  arouaed, 
"see  him  and  hear  him  I  will.  Haven't  I  seen  hiia  and  heard 
him,  t<>o,  alreaity  ?    When  he's  audible  and  visible,  lAex's  the  time." 

"  But  when  you  heanl  him,"  said  the  necromancer,  "  he  was 
invisible,  and  when  you  saw  him  he  wns  inaudible ;  so  make  up 
your  minil  what  you  will  aak  htm,  for  ghosto  will  stand  no  diilly- 
ehallying.      I  knew  a  stuttering  man  who  was  flung  down  by  a 

"I  ham  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Fatima,  intfirrupting  him. 

"To  ask  him  what  husband  you  shall  take,"  whispered  Anne. 

Fatima  only  turned  red,  and  sister  Anne  squeezed  her  hand  ; 
they  passed  into  the  graveyard  in  silence. 

There  was  no  moon  ;  the  night  was  pitch-dark.  They  threaded 
their  way  through  the  graves,  stumbling  over  them  here  and  their. 
An  owl  was  toowhooing  from  the  church  tower,  a  dog  was  howling 
somewhere,  a  cock  began  to  crow,  us  they  will  eomelimes  at  twelva 
o'clock  at  night. 
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"Make  baste,"  aaid  the  wizard,  "Decide  whether  you  will 
go  on  or  not." 

"Let  us  go  back,  siet«r,"  said  Anne. 

"I  mil  go  on,"  said  Fatima.  "I  ahoulil  die  if  I  gave  it  up, 
I  feel  I  should." 

"  Here's  the  gate ;  kneel  down,"  said  the  wizard.  The  women 
knelt  down. 

"Will  you  see  your  first  hushand  or  your  second  husband t" 

"  I  will  see  Bluebeanl  firet,"  said  the  widow ;  "  I  shall  know 
then  whether  this  be  a  mockery,  or  you  have  the  power  you 
pretend  to." 

At  this  the  wizard  uttered  an  iTirnntation,  so  frightful  and  of 
such  incomprehensible  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  mortal 
to  repeat  them.  And  at  the  end  of  what  seemed  to  he  a  versicle 
(if  his  chant  he  ealleil  "Bluebeard!"  There  was  no  noise  but 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  an<i  toowhooing  of  the  owl 
in  the  tower. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  verse  he  paused  again  and  called 
"  Bluebeanl ! "  The  cook  Ixigan  to  crow,  the  dog  began  to  howl, 
a  watchman  in  the  town  began  to  cry  out  the  hnur,  and  there  came 
from  the  vault  within  a  hollow  groan,  and  a  dreadful  voice  said, 
"Who  wants  mel" 

Kneeling  in  front  of  the  tomb,  the  necromancer  b^n  the 
third  verse :  as  he  spoke,  tlie  former  phenomena  were  stiU  to  be 
remarked.  As  he  continued,  a  number  of  ghosts  rose  from  their 
graves  and  advanced  round  the  kneeling  figures  in  a  circle.  As 
be  concluded,  with  a  loud  bang  the  door  of  tiie  vault  flew  open, 
and  there  in  blue  light  stood  Bluebeard  in  his  blue  uniform,  waving 
his  blue  sword  and  flashing  his  blue  eyes  round  about^ 

"  Speak  now,  or  you  are  lost,"  said  the  necromancer  to  Fatima. 
But,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
Sister  Anne,  too,  was  dumb  with  terror.  And,  as  the  awful 
figure  advanced  towanis  them  as  they  were  kneeling,  the  sister 
thought  all  was  over  with  them,  and  Fatima  once  more  hnd  occa- 
sion to  repent  her  fatal  ciuioeity. 

The  figure  advance*!,  saying,  in  dreadful  accents,  "  Fiitima ! 
Fatima!  Fatima!  wherefore  am  I  called  from  my  gravel"  when 
all  of  &  sudden  down  droppe<l  his  sword,  down  the  ghost  of  Blue- 
heard  went  on  his  knees,  and,  clasping  his  hands  together,  roared 
out,  "  Mercy,  mercy  ! "  as  lomi  as  man  coidil  roar. 

Six  otAer  iiAoiti  stood  round  the  kneeling  group.  "  Why  do 
you  call  mc  from  the  tombT"  said  the  first;  "Who  dares  disturb 
my  irrave  T "  said  the  second  ;  "  Seize  him  and  away  with  him  ! " 
cried   the   third.     "  Murder,    mercy ! "  still   roared    the   ghost  of 
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Bluebeard,  as  tb«  vhito-robed  epirits  advanced  and  caught  bold 

"  It's  only  Tnm  Trippet,"  Baid  a  vtnce  at  Atrne'a  ear. 

"  And  your  very  humble  servant,"  said  a  voice  well  known  t« 
Mrs.  Bluebeunl ;  and  tbcy  helped  the  ladiee  to  rise,  while  the  othet 
ghosts  eeizml  Bluebeard.  The  necromancer  took  to  his  heels  and 
got  off;  he  was  found  to  be  no  other  than  Hr.  Claptrap^  the 
maDager  of  the  theatre. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  ghost  of  Bluebeard  could  recover 
fium  the  faiating  fit  into  which  he  had  been  plunged  when  seized 
by  the  oppoaition  ghosts  in  white ;  and  while  they  were  ducking 
him  at  the  pump  his  blue  beard  came  off,  and  he  was  discovered 
to  be — who  do  you  think  I  Why,  Ur.  Sly,  to  be  sure;  and  it 
appears  that  John  Tlioraos,  the  footman,  had  lent  him  the  unifonn, 
and  had  clappeil  the  doors,  and  rung  the  bells,  and  spoken  down 
the  chimney ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Claptrap  who  gave  Mr.  Sly  the  blue 
fire  and  the  theatre  gong,  and  he  went  to  London  next  moniing 
by  the  ciKtch ;  and,  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  story  concerning 
Miss  Codillins  was  a  shameful  calumny,  why,  of  conme,  the  widow 
married  Cuptain  Blackhciird.  Doctor  Sly  marrie<I  them,  and  has 
always  dcclaral  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  nephew's  doings,  and 
wondered  that  he  has  not  tried  to  commit  suicide  since  bis  last 
disappointment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Trippet  are  likewise  li^-ing  happily  together,  and 
this,  I  am  given  to  undprstand,  is  the*  ultimate  fate  of  a  family  in 
whom  we  were  ail  very  miii'h  interested  in  early  life. 

You  will  say  that  the  story  is  not  probable.  Psha !  Isnt  it 
written  in  a  book  1  and  is  it  a  whit  leas  prohable  than  the  first 
part  of  the  tale  I 
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To  t&t  Editor  of  "  The  Swh." 

StB, — Though  ifoiir  name  be  "  Snob,"  I  trust  jou  trill  not  refiim 
this  tiny  "  Poem  of  a.  Gnwnsnian,"  which  was  unluckily  not 
finished  od  the-day  appointed  Tor  delivery  of  the  several  copies 
of  ver8<«  on  Timbuctoo,  I  thought,  Sir,  it  would  be  a  pit;  that 
such  a  poem  should  be  loet  to  the  world ;  and  conceiving  The  Snob 
to  be  the  moat  widely  circulated  periodical  in  Europe,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  submitting  it  for  insertion  or  approbation. — I  am.  Sir, 
youre,  &c  &C.  &c  T. 

Timbuctoo." 

m  iitaiUca.     In  Airica  (a  quarter  of  the  worid) 

Men's  skins  are  black,  their  hair  is  crisp  and  curl'd ; 
And  somewhere  there,  unknown  to  public  view, 
A  mighty  city  lies,  called  Timbuctoo. 

Line  1  and  2.    See  Oothrie'i  Geogrnphj. 

The  nt«  of  Timbuctoo  is  doabtfal :  Iho  Author  has  Deatly  eipresEcd 
this  Id  the  Poem,  at  the  suns  time  gtviDg  ni  some  iltght  hints  relativo 
to  ft*  situation. 

*  Tbii  parodf  pmhabljr  repnaanta  Mr.  Thncksray'i  fint  mppeannce  in  print. 
In  tba  ;«r  1R2»,  when  only  DJKhteeD  vann  of  nge,  lis  irai  c\i«Bj  connmad  in 
fUrtins  k  shortliTed  CambridgB  uinlergr»du»t»  m^Raiine  entiiled  The  .'•■tw*. 
He  ii  bolioTed  U>  hars  been  rwiponsiMB  for  >  eoninderable  pro[>ortioD  of  the 
enotentn.  wbich  nrs  not  of  nnr  particular  merit,  but  with  the  eiceptioD  of  thii 
pnradi  o(  B  Cambridgfo  Prita  Poem  (on  the  «ubiect.  ««  will  bo  remembersd,  for 
which' Tenuyaon  gnjned  the  ChanoeJlor's  Mrdall,  it  i*  nnt  ponbla  to  lie  certain 
■bieb  oootnbatkmt  were  froin  hia  pen,  though  there  are  MTenl  epigmminntia 
Teraei  and  Boma  lettom  full  of  miatpeltin^  and  Molapropiniu,  from  Dorothea 
Jaiia  itanubottam,  which  an  almost  muniatakaUr  hi*. 
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The  Datanl 
hJatory. 


The  lion  hunt. 


rhcir  lives 
at  home. 

AbrcMul. 

Reflectiona  on 
the  foregoing. 


There  stalks  the  tiger,  there  the  lion  roars 
Who  sometimes  eats  the  luckless  blackamoors ; 
All  that  he  leaves  of  them  the  monster  throws 
To  jai^kals,  vultures,  dogs,  cats,  kites,  and  crowSb 
His  hunger  thus  the  forest  monarch  gluts, 
And  then  lies  down  'neath  trees  called  cocoa  nuts. 

Quick  issue  out,  with  musket,  torch,  and  Inrund, 
The  stuniy  blackamoors,  a  dusky  band ! 
The  beast  is  found, — pop  goes  the  musketoona, — 
The  lion  Mis,  covered  with  horrid  wounds. 

At  home  their  lives  in  pleasure  always  flow. 
But  many  have  a  different  lot  to  know ! 
Tliey're  often  caught,  and  sold  as  slaves,  alas  I 
Thus  men  from  highest  joy  to  sorrow  pass. 
Yet  though  thy  monarchs  and  thy  nobles  boil 
Rick  and  molasses  in  Jamaica's  isle ! 
Desolate  Afric  I  thou  art  lovely  yet ! ! 
One  heart  yet  beats  which  ne'er  shall  thee  forget. 
What  though  thy  maidens  are  a  blackish  brown. 
Does  virtue  dwell  in  whiter  breasts  alone  ? 


Line  6.    So  Horace. — leonam  arida  nutrix. 

Line  8.     Thus  Apollo  i\<apia  ret/xe  K^€9aaf 

Oluifotffl  re  ireurt. 

Line  5-10.  How  skilfully  introduced  are  the  animal  and  vegetable 
product  ions  of  Africa  I  It  is  worthy  to  remark  the  various  garments 
in  which  the  Poet  hath  clothed  the  Lion.  He  is  called  Ist,  the  Lion  ; 
2n(l,  the  Monster  (for  he  is  very  large) ;  and  3rd,  the  Forest  Mouarch, 
which  he  undoubtedly  is. 

Line  1 1  -11.  'J'he  Anthor  confesses  himself  under  ))eculiar  obligatiims 
to  Den  ham's  and  Clapperton's  Travels,  as  they  suggested  to  him  the 
spirited  description  contained  in  these  lines. 

Line  13.  "  Pop  goes  the  muskctoons."  A  lcame<l  friend  suggested 
'*Bang,''  as  a  stronger  expres>ion  ;  but,  as  African  gunpowder  is  notori- 
ously bad,  the  Author  thoutrht  "Pop"  the  better  word. 

Line  15-18.  A  concise  but  affecting  description  is  here  given  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  people, — the  infamous  manner  in  which  they  are 
entrappc<l  and  sold  as  slaves  is  described, — and  the  whole  ends  with  an 
appropriate  moral  sentiaient.  The  Poem  might  here  finish,  but  the 
spiiit  of  the  banl  penetrates  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  from  it  cats  off 
a  bri)2:ht  piece  for  the  hitherto  unfortunate  Africans,  as  the  following 
beautiful  lines  amply  exemplify. 

It  may  perba{  s  be  remarked  that  the  Author  has  here  ''changed  his 
hand ; "  he  answci  s  that  it  was  his  intention  so  to  do.  Before  it  was 
his  endeavour  to  be  elegant  and  concise,  it  is  now  his  wish  to  be 
enthusiastic  and  magnificent.  He  trusts  the  Reader  will  perceive  the 
aptness  with  which  he  hath  changed  his  style :  when  he  narrated  facte 
he  was  calm,  when  he  enters  on  prophecy  he  is  fervid. 
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Ob  no,  oh  no,  oh  no,  oh  no,  oh  no !  u 

It  ehall  not,  must  not,  cannot,  e'er  be  bo. 

The  day  shall  come  when  Alhion's  self  ehall  feel 

Stem  Afric'a  wrath,  and  writhe  'neath  Afric'e  steeL 

I  see  her  tribes  the  bill  of  gloo'  mount, 

Ani]  sell  their  Biigara  on  their  own  account ;  m 

While  round  her  throne  the  proetrute  nations  come, 

Sue  for  her  rice,  and  barter  for  her  nim.  n 

Tlie  CDthuBiiiBiQ  which  he  feels  is  beaDtifnll;  eipreised  In  lines  2B, 
ECk  He  thinks  he  has  veij  tuccesifall?  imitated  to  the  IbkI  six  Unes 
ihe  beat  manner  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  in  lines  19-26  the  pathetic  elegancs 
of  the  Aalhor  of  Auiiralaiia  and  Athens. 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  withoot  declaring  that  hiS  aim  in 
nriting  this  Poem  will  be  fullj  accomplished,  if  he  can  infuse  in  the 
liri«st«  of  Englishmen  a  sense  of  the  danger  in  which  they  lie.  Yes- 
Africa  !  If  he  can  awnken  one  particle  of  sjtnpath.v  for  thj  nnrrows, 
of  love  for  thr  land,  of  admiration  for  thy  Tirtne,  he  shall  sink  into  the 
grave  with  the  proud  conxcioiiBnets  that  he  has  raised  esteem,  wliere 
brfore  there  was  contempt,  and  has  kindled  the  Same  of  hope,  on  the 
smonldering  ashes  of  Despair  I 
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The  door  bell.     Ring-aring-ring-ring. 

Vbllowpidsh  (in  a  voice  of  (Aumfcr).— Nicholas,  you  laiy 
7MU>K  ntggymuffian !  do  you  hear  the  bell  1  Do  you  want  to  wake 
my  lord  T 

NlCHO[.Aa  {withoiU).— This  way,  sir,  i/ you  please. 

DiSHWASH  (mtert'n^).— Thank  yon,  Nicholas ;  I  am  afraid  I 
disturbed  yoiL  Never  miod,  I've  not  been  there  long.  Thank 
you.  Just  put  my  galoshes  to  the  fire,  will  you,  like  a  good  Itul  1 
for  it's  bad  wet  weather. 

Ybllowplubh. — 0 !  it's  only  one  of  them  tettery  chapa ;  I 
wonder  how  my  lord  can  have  to  do  with  such.  Let  ua  go  on  with 
the  newB. — "On  Thureday,  Mr.  F.  Hogawn,  of  Peckbam  Rye, 
to  Hary  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Rudge,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place." 
Why  can  they  put  such  stuff  in  a  genteel  newspaper  1 — Is  that  you, 
Mr,  Dishwashi  Pray,  do  you  come  by  appointment  1  My  lord 
tia'i  up  yet,  but  you  may  aa  well  set  down.  There's  yesterday's 
paper  somewhere  about. 

DiBH w AS B.— Thank  you,  Yellowplush  :  and  how  goes  it,  my 
fine  fellow  ;  any  more  memoirs,  ey  t  Send  me  the  proofs,  my  boy, 
>ud  you  shan't  want  for  a  good  word,  you  know. 

Yellowplush  (paciJUd). — Thank  you,  in  return ;  and  here's 
ttMlay's  Post.  I've  quite  done  with  it ;  indeed  my  lord  has  kep 
me  here  this  half  hour  a  poring  over  it  I  took  him  his  pens,  ink, 
and  chocklate  at  eleven ;  and  I  b'lieve  he'a  cumponng  something  in 
his  warm  both. 

DisHWASH. — Up  late,  I  suppoeet  There  were  three  great 
parties,  I  know,  last  night 

Yeluivvplcbh  (attde).^Hov  the  juice  should  he  knowl 

DiBHWABH.— Where  was  he,  now)  Come,  ttll  me.  Was  it  at 
Lord  Doldrum's,  or  at  the  Duke's?  Lady  Smigsmag  had  a  small 
conveisaEione,  and  very  select,  too,  where  I  had  the  honour  to  pass 
the  evening,  and  all  the  world  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  fiunous 
Lord  Daudiey,  who  bad  promised  to  come  and  read  us  some  of 
bis  poems. 

Ybllowplush.  —  His  poems  !  —  his  gammin.  Since  Lord 
Byrom's  time,  cusi  me  if  the  whole  aristoxy  has  not  gone  poetry- 
mad,  and  writes  away  Uke  so  many  common  press  men.  What  the 
juice  do  they  write  fori — they  can't  do  it  half  so  well  as  the  reglar 
hacks  at  the  business. 

DiSBWABB. — 0,  you  flatter  ua,  Yellowplush,  that  you  do. 

Ybllowplush. — I  say  they  ean'i  do  it  as  well ;  and  why  do 
they  go  onl  Theif  don't  want  money,  as  you  and  I  do,  Mr. 
What^yourname— Mr,  Dishwasb.  I  suppooe  you  only  write  for 
money,  do  you  t    It  jou  were  a  gentleman,  now — confMS,  would 
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you  ever  put  i)on  to  paper  T  I  wouldn't,  I  know ; — ^!>ut  there's  mj 
lord's  Ix'll,  and  so  you  can  just  look  over  the  junnel  till  I  return. 
AVe  made  a  pretty  good  speech  in  the  House  of  Commins^  last  night, 
as  you  will  sec.  [JKnY. 

PisiiWASH. — ^Vulgar,  low-bred  upstart!  That  creature  now 
has  all  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy,  without  their  virtues.  He  has 
no  idea  of  the  merit,  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  talks  ol 
our  divine  calling  as  a  trade,  and  dares  to  treat  me,  a  poet  ami  a 
man  of  lettens,  on  a  footing  of  otjuality.  Ah,  for  the  time  when 
men  of  our  profession  shall  take  their  rank  with  the  foremost  in 
the  Lmd,  and  the  great  republic  of  genius  shall  be  cstablishefL  I 
feci  it  in  my  heart — the  world  demands  a  republic ; — genius  will 
never  prosi>er  without  it !  All  men  are  equal, — and  we,  above  all, 
ought  to  })c  tlic  equals  of  the  highest ;  and  here  am  I  spoken  to, 
famih'arly,  by  a  lawiuey !     I,  who  am — 

Bluhver  (who  hits  entered  with  his  hat  on  during  Di$%h wash's 
spferh,  and  slajis  th-e  latter  on  the  shoulder). — You  are  very  little 
better.  Confers,  now,  old  buck,  wasn't  your  father  a  washerwoman, 
and  your  mother  a  linendrapcr's  clerk  1 

DisiiWARH. — No !    It's  a  calumny,  Bludyer, — a  base  falsehood. 

Bludvkr. — Well,  then,  what  are  theyt 

DisHWAsii  (sulkily). — What's  that  to  you  t 

Bludyer. — There,  now,  you  great  noodle,  you.  You  calumnmte 
your  own  parents  more  than  any  one  else  does,  by  being  ashamed  of 
their  calling,  whatever  it  may  be.  Be  a  man,  now,  and  don't  affect 
th'-s  extni  gentility,  which  all  the  world  laughs  at  Bo  a  man,  and 
act  like  mo !  Do  you  suppose  /  care  who  knows  my  birth  and 
jKirentagc  ?  No,  hang  it ;  anybody  may  have  the  history  of  Jack 
Bludyer.  Ife  dixjsn't  go  sneaking  and  cringing  to  tea-}iarties ; — 
he*s  no  m/lKsup.  Jack  Bludyer,  I  tell  you,  can  drink  seven  bottles 
of  claret  at  m  setting,  and  twice  as  many  glasses  of  whisky-and> 
water.  I've  no  pride,  and  no  humility,  neither — I  don't  care  to 
own  it.  I  back  myself,  look  you,  Dishwash,  and  don't  give  the 
wall  to  the  first  \.iau  in  Europe. 

DranwASiL — i*  wonder  what  brings  you  here,  then,  my  gooil 
fellow  ! 

Blitdyer. — The  wiiao  thing  that  brings  you — ^interest,  my  fine 
fellow,  and  worthy  Dkshwash :  not  friendship.  I  don't  care  a  straw 
for  any  man  alive ;  no  more  do  you,  although  you  are  so  sentimental 
I  think  you  a  fool  about  i»iany  matters — don't  think  you  such  a 
fool  08  to  arlmire  Daudley'a  poems. 

D[siiWAsn  (looking  rouml  timidly). — He,  he,  he!  Wliy, 
between  ourselves,  they  are  not  first-rate ;  an<l  entre  nous.  I  know 
who  wrote  the  best  part  of  them.     There's  not  a  single  passage  in 
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:lifi  "Death-knell;  or,  the  Lay  to  Laura,"  that's  worth  reading; 
but,  between  ourselves,  I  vrote  it  Don't  peach,  turn; — don't 
betray  me. 

Blddver. — Betray  youf  "There's  not  a  single  passage  in 
the  '  Deatb-knell ;  or,  the  Lay  to  Laura,'  that's  worth  twopence ; — 
but  /  wrote  it."  You — youVe  aa  much  strength  as  mUk-ond-water, 
and  as  much  originality  as  a  looldng-glose.  You  write  poetry,  in- 
deeii !  You  don't  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  ia  a  year.  Hang  me  if 
I  l)elieve  you  were  ever  dnink  in  your  life  I 

Di^HWAsn. — I  don't  profess  to  beliere,  my  good  sir,  that 
drunkenness  is  an  essential  poetic  qualification,  or  that  Helicon 
is  gin-aud- water — he,  lie !  and  if  you  ever  read  my  little  book  of 
"Violets,"  you  might  have  found  that  out. 

Bludter. — Violets  he  hanged !  I  say  juniper  berries.  Give 
mc  a  good,  vigorous  style,  and  none  of  your  namby-pamby  milk, 
and-water.  Do  you  ever  read  my  pai)erT  If  you  want  to  see 
what  power  is,  look  at  that. 

DisiiWASK. — In<lee<I.     The  fart  is,  I  never  do  road  it. 

BLUDyER. — 'Well,  you're  right,  you're  right  I  never  read 
anything  but  what  I  am  forced  U>  read,  espedully  if  it's  written 
by  my  frirntis,  I  like  to  think  well  of  thein,  Dishwash,  anrl 
always  considered  you  a  clever  fellow,  till  I  read  that  absunl  ode 
of  yoiira  alwut  a  heliotrope. 

DiHHWAsn. — 'It's  quite  as  good  an  your  ballad  in  last  Sunday's 
Bravo;  ami  my  poor  article  in  the  Ctulalian  is,  I  am  sure,  as 
strong  as  yours. 

Bludyer.— Oh,  you  havt  read  the  Bravo,  have  yout  Wliat 
B  fool  I  am,  Dishwush, — a  great,  raw,  silly  fool,  Ujion  my  word 
and  honour,  I  believed  you  what  you  said ;  but  ft  will  be  a  lesson 
to  me,  and  I  won't,  my  boy,  do  so  again. 

DisHWA^iL — InsuiSerable  coarseness  I  How  goes  the  Bravo, 
Bludjert 

Bludyer. — We're  at  3500.  I  don't  ask  you  to  credit  my 
word,  but  Itxik  at  the  stamps. 

DisiiWASH. — Your  advertisements  pretty  goodt 

Bludver. — For  six  months  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  ua 
in  the  Row ;  but  we  beat  'em.  You  of  the  Coitalian,  I  know,  go 
on  the  puifing  plan  :  we  are  a  new  paper,  and  take  the  tomahawking 
line.  I  tell  you,  Rir,  we've  beat  the  liookscliere,  and  they  are  all 
flocking  to  ua.  Lu^t  week  I  attoiiked  a  new  book  of  Fogle's  so 
severely — a  very  g™>I  Ixxik,  too,  it  was — very  well  and  careAdly 
done,  by  a  Bcholnr  and  a  rlever  man.  Well,  nir,  I  l«kbonred  th« 
book  so,  that  Fogle  came  down  to  our  place  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
ukI  a  whole  bundle  of  advertisements,  and  cried  "Peeeavi.'     Tb4 
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/eaiB  ago  I  could  sell  an  e<litinn  with  &  baronet's  name  to  it ;  and 
DOW  the  iiiiliitc  won't  hare  anything  under  an  eari.  Fact,  upon 
honour  !— And  how  goes  on  the  Cattilian,  hey,  Dishwash  1         * 

DiSHWASH. — Catiidian,  Mr.  Bogle — he,  he  !  You  sell  boolo, 
but  you  dou't  rend  them,  I  fancy  1 

Boole. — No  more  I  do,  my  boy — no  such  fool ;  I  keep  a  man 
to  read  tliem,  tme  of  your  fellows. 

DiSHWAsn  {ttieerittffly).—0  yea— Diddle;  I  know  your  man 
veil  enough. 

BoGLB. — Well,  sir!  I  pay  Mr.  Diddle  three  hundred  &-year, 
KDil  yiiu  don't  fancy  I  would  be  eueh  a.  flat  as  to  read  my  books 
when  I  have  a  man  of  his  experience  in  my  cBtablisliment.  Have 
you  nnything  to  wiy  against  Mr.  Diildle,  air  ? 

DiSHWASH.— Not  a  syllable;  he  is  not  exactly  a  genitu — he, 
he  !— but  I  believe  he  is  a  very  estimtiblo  man. 

Bo<;lk. — Well,  I  tell  you,  then,  thnt  iic  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
against  tjnu.  Your  niaguzinc  is  nut  Ktron^  enough  in  its  language, 
Bir,  Our  Iwoks  have  not  their  fair  chance,  sir.  You  gave  Fogle's 
bouse  three  columns  last  week,  nn<l  us  only  two.  HI  withdraw  my 
a<lvi-rtiiicnieiitB  if  this  kind  of  game  continues,  and  carry  them  over 
to  the  Aptrian, 

DiMiiwASH. — The  Pierinn  !  wliy,  our  sale  is  double  theirs. 

Bocu_— Idon'tcare!  I'll  have  my  liooks  prnpcrly  reifiewe<i ;  or 
else,  ni  withdraw  my  ads.  Four  himrlre<l  a-ycar,  Mr.  Dishwash  ; 
take  'em  or  leave  'em,  as  you  like,  sir.  But  my  house  is  not  going 
tu  l)C  sacrilii-cd  for  Fogle's.     No,  no, 

DisitWAKH. — My  dear  good  sir,  what  in  coiiscicnce  can  you 
want  now  1  I  said  that  Lady  liura  Lippct's  "  Gleanings  of 
Fantasy"  were  gorgeous  lucubrations  of  divine  intellect,  and  that 
the  yoimg  poetess  had  Ueckeil  her  brow  with  tliat  immortal  wrenth 
which  Sappho  Imre  of  yore.  I  said  that  no  novelist  siiii«  the  days 
nf  Walter  >S<'ott  had  ever  prmluccd  so  divine  a  compoxition  as 
Countess  Swamiuil's  "  Ainarantha."  I  said  that  Lord  Cutthrtist's 
ncouiit  <>r  the  military  opcmtions  at  Wormwood  Scnilu  was  written 
with  the  iron  [icti  of  a  Tacitus. 

Boole.—  I  believe  you,  it  tcoj  written  well.  Diddle  himself 
wrote  the  whole  book. 

Dishwash. — And  because  Fogle's  bouse  published  a  remarkable 
wwk,  really  now  a  remarkable  historj',  that  must  have  taken  the 
author  ten  years  of  labour  ^ — 

BoGLC — Don't  remarkable  history  me,  sir.  You  praise  all 
Fojjlc's  books.  Hurt  ye,  Dishwash,  you  praise  so  much  and  so 
profusely,  that  no  one  cares  a  straw  for  your  opinions.  You  must 
abus^  sir;  look  at  Bludyer,  now — the  Bravo't  the  paper  for  mj 
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money.  See  what  he  says  about  that  fiunous  history  that  you  talk 
of — {takes  out  a  paper  and  reads), — "  Senseless  trash  ;  stupid 
donkey ;  absurd  ignoramus ;  disgusting  twaddle  ! "  and  disposes  of 
the  whole  in  a  few  lines — that's  the  way  to  crush  a  book,  sir. 

DiSHWAsn. — Well,  well,  I  will  abuse  some  poor  devil  to  please 
you.  But  you  know  if  I  am  severe  on  one  house,  I  miist  be  so  on 
another.     I  can't  praise  all  your  books  and  abuse  all  Fogle's, 

Bogle. — Of  course  not,  of  course  not ;  fiur*s  the  word,  and  111 
give  you  a  list  now  of  some  of  my  books  which  you  may  attack  to 
your  heart's  content.  Here — here's  a  history,  two  poems,  a  Tolimie 
of  travels,  and  an  Essay  on  Population. 

DisHWASH. — He,  he,  he!  I  suppose  you  publish  these  books 
on  the  author* s  account ^  hey? 

Boo.LE, — Get  along,  you  sly  dog.  What !  you  know  that,  do 
you  ?  You  don't  suppose  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  cry  out  a^^ainst  my 
own  property.     No,  no,  leave  Tom  Bogle  alone. 

DisHWASH. — Well,  I  suppose  you  are  here  about  Lord  Daudley's 
new  volume. 

Bor.u5. — " Passion-Flowers  ! "  there's  a  title!  there's  no  man 
in  England  can  invent  a  title  like  my  friend  Diddle.  "  Passion- 
Flowers,  by  the  Lord  Daudley,  with  twenty  illustrations  on  steel ;  ** 
let  my  lonl  put  his  name  to  it,  and  I'd  make  my  fortune,  sir.  It's 
nothing ;  he  can  get  anybody  to  do  the  book ;  you  cotdd  knock  it 
off  yourself,  Mr.  Dishwash,  in  a  month,  for  I've  heard  Diddle  say 
that  you've  a  real  tilent  that  way. 

Dish  WASH.  —  Did  he  now,  really  t  that  Diddle's  a  clever 
fellow. 

Bogle  {musing), — Twenty  plates — red  velvet  binding — four 
thousand.  Yes,  I  could  give  my  lonl  eight  hundred  pounds  for 
that  book.  I'll  give  it  him  for  his  name;  I  don't  want  him  to 
write  a  word  of  it. 

Dish  WASH. — No,  no,  of  course  ;  you  and  I  know  that  it  must 
Ixe  done  by  one  of  us.  Well,  now,  suppose,  under  the  rose,  that  I 
im<lcrtake  the  work? 

Bor.LE. — Well,  I  have  no  objection;  I  told  you  what  Diddle 
said. 

Di.snwASH. — And  about  the  terms,  ay,  Bogle  t 

Bor.LE. — AVhy,  though  there  are  half-a  dozen  men  about  my 
plave  who  could  turn  out  the  work  femously,  yet  I  should  like  t(» 
employ  you,  as  Diildle  says  you  are  a  clever  man.  My  terms  shall 
he  liberal.  Yes — let  me  see,  I'll  give  you,  for  seventy  short  poems, 
mere  trifles,  you  know 

Dishwash. — A  short  poem  often  requires  a  deal  of  labour, 
Mr.  Bogle.     Look  at  my  "Violets";  now,  there's  a  sonnet  iu 
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that  book  dedicated  to  Lady  Titterton,  whom  Sultan  Mabmoud  fell 
in  love  witb,  which  took  me  six  weeks'  time.  You  mntt  reineuibei 
It;  it  rune  bo;— 

ImpelW  by  fiftj  Mnlemituh  can, 

With  crwceiit  buinen  flustiag  at  the  mart. 

And  loyal  cuiDan  ahoutiog  from  the  ahorai. 

The  grant  CorDmiiniler  of  Che  Faithful  pout 

Ton&ra*  hit  plsasure-houu  at  Soujoat  Kali. 

Why  tuniitho  imperial  cboek  no  aahy  paly  !"  .  .  . 

SooLE. — 0,  never  mind  your  verses.  Yoii  literary  men  am 
always  talking  of  jour  shop  ;  nothing  ia  so  vuli^r,  my  good  fellow, 
and  BO  li8t€n  to  nic.  Will  yon  write  the  "  Passion -Flowers,"  or 
will  you  not?  If  you  choose  to  do  me  seventy-two  seta  of  verses 
(the  time  is  yuur  look  out,  you  know,  not  mine),  I'll  give  you  aix- 
aod-thjrty  guineas. 

DisHWASH.— Six-and-tbirty  giiineaa! 

Bogle. — In  hills  at  one,  two,  and  three  years.  There  are  my 
tenns, — take  'em  or  leave  'em. 

Yellowplush  (entering). — Gentlemeu,  Mv  Loed  t 

Lord  Daudlet  and  Bludyee  enter. 

Daddlby. — Charles,  get  soma  BoJa-water  for  Mr.  Bluilyer, 

Bludybe,— And  some  sherry,  Charles.  I  was  as  drunk  as  a 
lord  lost  night. 

Daudlky. — Bludyer,  yon  compliment  the  aristomicy 

DujawASH.— Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good,  isn't  it,  BugleT 

BooLE.^l8  it!     OyesI  ha,  ha,  ha!  capital! 

Bi.uuYEK.— Not  BO  bail,  Daudley:  for  a  h)^!  you  are  really  a 
derer  fellow.  I  don't  say  it  to  flatter  you — no,  hiing  me  !  I  flutter 
nobody,  and  hate  the  aristocraey ;  hut  you  are  a  clever  fellow. 

DisHWAHH.— It  is  a  comfort  to  have  Mr.  Bludyer's  word  for  it, 
at  any  rate ;  he,  he  ! 

Bludyer. — Well,  ht,  are  you  going  to  doubt  Mr,  Bludyer's 
wordt  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  your  remark  is  confoundedly 
impertinent ! 

Yellowplush  (^nffout), — Oh,  these  lettery  pcopleT  What 
infumal  corseness  and  wulgarity  ! 

DAtiDi-EY.— Come,  corae — no  <iuarrclUng.  You  fellows  of  the 
what's-his-name,  you  know — what  we  used  to  say  at  Oxoa,  you 
know,  of  the  ijvnu  irritabile,  hay  ?  Bludy,  you  must  be  a  littl« 
more  plaiable :  and.  Washy,  your  languaj^  was  a  little  too  strong. 
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Hmj,  ^Bn^^  T7V  imdfTKtaBd  T  I  aH  ihme  two  ieOowi  Bbtdj  nd 
WmAjt  :  and  m-  frr  Ihiib wli,  if  I  6am\  call  him  Washj,  FD  oO 
him  IteLT.  baj  ? 

B(.>*L£. — C«|i:tiJ:  afiitil!     ToaH  kill  me  with  lan^bing;— 
and  I  warn  u>  u!k  u>  toot  lunkhip  ihoot  the  "Fftsioii-FIover* 


lurr-iXT. — Tour  livAl  hooladkr,  Mr.  Fogle.  ham  Ikoi  widi  ma 
i^raulT  fthout  the-  bociiL 

&*^.UL— Wbftx:  with  mj  titkT  The  ■oomidrel!  Mj  bid, 
ii*£  a  fpiicr.  Ton  mzv  dc4  com  to  kod  joonelf  to  such  a  tram- 
arxkoi,  I  ML  scnb.  Fode  (lal&h  the  "  Funoii-FIowen !  *  FD 
Igvumjiifr  the  imfcindpM  mffiaa;  I  viD,  as  sure  aa  mj  Baafli 
Bo 

pArr^UT. — Ti'  1  rrtoBc.     Fo^  ia  not  going  to  pcbGsh  a  boek 
cftZM  **  Pagac»-Fi':<'we:¥  ^ :  lot  he  has  a  pioject  of  a  littJe  worl 
K'taiKi  IB  Uae  relrei.  o-mtaininc  twenty-two  iDastratioQs  on  stee\ 
writtrti  \*v  liif  Lc*rl  I^'Aadky,  and  caJled  **  The  Primavei^'* 

BiV.LE. — The  whai  ?  It  s  a  fargar  all  the  same.  FlI  pnxerate 
him — }*j  aE  the  i:**K  I  will ! 

DAntLEY. — Wc-H,  wril,  we  hare  come  to  no  hai^gaina.  £nin 
mcms^  j-xi  |<:lnif^bers^  aie  deoced  snngT  imowa. 

DisHw^sa. — H^,  be,  he  ! 

BLrr«TiJL — Haw,  haw,  haw !     Had  joa  there,  old  Bogle  ! 

DAri*X-EY. — A&d  that  raecal  oolj  i/kn  me  six  hundred  poundiL 

BiV.LE.— rii  cire  su-and-fiftr. 

DArDLET. — N'o  ?ix 

Bi^LiL— Seren  hundred,  thcnf 

Dacm-et. — Wc«n't  do. 

B4.>;le. — Well,  make  it  ei^t  hundred,  and  ruin  mo  at  onoe. 

DAvr^LET. — Mr.  Bo^  my  worthj  man,  my  terma  are  a  thouaand 
pounda.  A  tbo4»and  f«Mmds,  look  you,  or  eiuae  me  if  yon  get  a 
ain^e  **  Pas«i«.»n- Flower  "  out  of  Geor^  Daodley. 

Y£LU^wrLr<H  (^ntmm^y — Mr.  Fo^  my  loid,  the  publisher. 

BiH.LE. — What  • 

Yeixowpli'sh. — Mr.  Fogie,  my  lord,  aocorduig  to  appointment^ 
he  Bays.     Shall  I  show  him  in  T 

Davpley. — Yes,  you  may  as  welL  Yea,  certainly. — (AawU,) — 
Egad,  hc*8  come  just  at  the  proper  moment ! 

Bogle. — Stop,  my  lord  ;  pray,  stop  one  minnte.  That  mflian 
follows  me  like  my  shadow.  Show  him  into  the  stody.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  me  say  a  word. 

Daitdley — Show  Mr.  Fogle  into  the  study,  Chariea.  (Exit 
Tkllowplush.)  Well,  now,  my  worthy  man,  what  have  yoo 
tosftyt 
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BoGLZ. — Well,  tlicn,  my  lonl,  juat  to  keep  your  name  upon  my 
lists,  I'll  make  tlie  money  nine  hundred. 

Daudlev.— Sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  your  offer  is 
impertiuent.— Cluries ! 

BoGLK  {drawing  out  a  paper).- — "Very  good,  then ;  here's  the 
agreement.  Sign  this :  a  thousand  pounds ;  the  MSS.  to  be  de- 
Kvered  in  three  months ;  half  the  money  on  delivery  ;  tlie  rest  in 
bills,  at  three  and  six  months.  Will  that  suit  you  ] — No  1  Say 
two  hundred  pounds  down.     Here's  the  money. 

Daudlf.y. — Egad,  this  will  do !  Here,  I'll  sign  it,  and  let  our 
two  friends  here  be  witnesses. 

Bogle. — But,  my  lord,  a  wonl  with  you — about — about  the 
writing  of  the  poems.  Will  you  do  them,  or  shall  we  J  There  is  a 
capital  hand  in  oiu-  house,  who  eonld  knock  them  off  in  a  month. 

DAiiriLEY.— U|>on  my  wonl,  this  surpaascB  everything  I  ever 
knew.  Do  you  Bupjxwe  I  am  an  ini]X)6tor,  Mr.  Bogle  1  Take 
your  money,  and  your  infernal  agreement,  and  your  impertinent 
self,  out  of  the  room. 

Bo«LE.^A  million  pardons,  my  dear,  dear,  dear,  rf«ir  lord ;  I 
wouldn't  offend  your  lordship  for  the  world.  Come,  come,  let  us 
sign.  You  will  sign  1  Here,  where  the  wafer  is.  I've  made  my 
clerk  copy  out  llie  agreement ;  one  copy  fi)r  me  and  one  for  your 
lordship.  There,  theie's  my  name— "Henry  Bogle,"  And  here 
are  the  notes,  of  whieh  your  lordship  will  just  acknowledge  the 
receipt  Please,  gents,  to  witness  this  here  understanding  between 
his  lordship  and  me. 

DiBHWAHii  (Uym). — "Percy  DUhirath."  \  Of  course  you  givo 

Bludyer. —  "John  Blvdyer."      )  us  a  dinner.  Bogle  1 

Bogle. — Oh,  certiunly,  some  day.  Blens  my  soul  !  twelve 
o'clock,  and  I  an  appointment  with  Lady  Mantrap  at  half-past 
eleven!  Good-bye,  my  lonl,  my  dear  lonl — Good-bye,  Dish. — ■ 
Bludyer,  you  owe  me  ten  pounihi,  remember,  and  our  magaaine 
wants  your  article  very  much.  Goml-bye,  good-bye,  good-b — . 
{Here  the  door  thutt  vjion  Mr.  BfKiLK.) 

DisHWASH. — Well,  the  liargnin  is  not  a  bad  one.  Do  you 
know,  my  lord,  that  Bogle  had  the  couwienoc  to  offer  me  six-ond- 
thirty  guineas  for  the  book,  which  will  bring  you  a  thousand  1 

Daudley. — Very  possibly,  my  good  fellow ;  but  the  name's 
everything.  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  I  can  write 
much  better  than  you,  or  Bludyer,  here. 

DisHWASH.— Oh,  my  lord !  my  lord  ! 

Daudlev. — No,  indeed ;  really,  now,  I  don't  think  so.  But 
if  the  pnblic  chooees  to  buv  Lord  Dandley's  verses,  and  not  to 
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Blcbver. — Not  bad  1  ileviliah  good,  by  the  immortal  Jovei 
Hang  me,  my  lord,  but  you're  a  regular  Joe  iTiller. 

DiSHWASH.- — Really  now.  Lord  Dnu(Uey,  you  should  write  a 
comic  novel.     Something  in  the  Dickens  style. 

Daudley, — I  shonliin't  wonder  if  I  did ;  Tve  thought  of  it, 
Dishwosb,  often.  The  "  New  Novel  of  Low  Life,  by  Lord  Daudley," 
hayl  forty  illustrations  by  Wliiz ;  it  wouldn't  sound  badly.  But, 
to  return  to  the  "  Passion- Flowers." 

DiSHWASii. — We  are  all  ear. 

Bludveb. — Not    all    cor.    Dish. ;     a    good    deal    of   you  is 

Daudlev. — Mr.  Bludyer,  for  Heaven's  Bake,  a  tnice  to  these 
peraonalities,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  listen  to  me.  I  told  you  I  was 
thinking  in  lied  this  morning  aliout  Lady  Blanrhe'x  present,  and  the 
poem  I  hod  iinjmiHed  her.  "  Egad  ! "  says  I,  starting  up  in  bed, 
and  flinging  my  green  velvet  niglitrap  very  nearly  out  of  window, 
"why  should  I  not  write  al)oiit  that  flowiT-]iot  1 " 

Bludyek. — And  a  dcvliith  good  idea,  too. 

DisuwABU. — (Ati'le. — Toad-eater.)  0!  leave  LonI  Daudley 
alone  for  ideas. 

Daudlev. — Well,  sir,  I  instantly  rung  my  bo<lr-fellow,  Charles, 
hail  my  bath,  ordered  my  chm'olate,  and,  with  the  water  exactly  at 
ninety-two,  began  my  poem. 

Blupver. — 0!  you  practise  the  hot-water  stimulus,  do  you, 
my  lonll  And  so  do  I ;  but  i  always  have  mine  at  Fahrenheit; 
boiling,  ujy  lord,  as  near  as  jxntKilile. 

Daudlev. — Gail  now  !  you  don't  suy  soT 

Bludtee, — Boiling,  yes,  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in  ft — do 
you  take  t  Once,  when  I  wrote  for  the  Whigs— you  know  I  am 
Radical  now— I  wrote  eight-and-thirty  stanzas  at  a  sitting.  And 
how  do  you  think  I  did  iti  By  nineteen  glasses  of  brandy-and- 
watcr.  That's  your  tnic  Castalian,  ay,  Dishwash  T  But,  I  beg 
pardon  for  interrupting  you  in  your  account  of  jour  brilliant  idea; 
tell  us  more  alxiut  the  "  Flower-pot,"  my  lonl. 

Dishwash. — The  vcrHcs,  the  verses,  my  lord,  by  all  means — 
positively  now,  I'm  dying  to  know  thciu. 

Daudley. — 0,  ah!  the  verBCs— yes— that  is — why,  egad,  Pve 
not  written  dowu  any  yet,  but  I  have  them  here  in  my  brain — kU 
the  ideas  at  least,  and  that's  the  chief  thing. 

Bludveb, — Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  think  it's  of  any  um 
to  have  ideas,  ot  too  many  of  them,  in  »  set  of  vetsea. 

Daudlev. — You  are  satirical,  you  rugne  Bludyer,  you — devliah 
aatirical,  by  Jove.  But  the  Gict  is,  I  can't  help  having  ideas,  and 
•  deueeil  many  of  them,  too.     My  first  idea  was  to  say,  that  that 
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Itmutju.  Ht/tp,  m/ij/'.—hj  (hd.  tbt  TCTT  tloBE  I  VM  gMKs: 
I/*  Kt)! ;  f  itifM^t  'rf  "  I  wot  "  w]  "  Arabr.'  mt  once,  onlj  Mudror 
tnh-triifAni  HIT.  It  wuo't  •  lad  DOtkm,  tu  it  I  (fltwU)  Hum, 
Ififiii  "  (1<twi-r  /*^  -  (Uunting/rw — by  me,  I  teat — Anly."  Well, 
tvr.  iliitH-.  f'lr  ihiU  iilm.  At  uiF  nt«, — ttaw  let's  •«  for  anolber. 

Iti,i.'iiv»:ii.  Ixne  with  that,  diraidf?  Good  boiras-,  Daudlej-, 
)"iii  tii'l  iihh)  )m  «  Ion),  tod  4  rich  one,  to  fling  aboot  jdot  wealth 
tff  tliut  iwiwIhm  kind  of  way, — a  commoiKr  rxa'i  aSbnl  to  he  m 
|tnirll||«l ;  and,  if  yun  will  take  mj  adTice  in  the  makiflg  of  poeim 
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—whenever  you  get  an  idea,  make  a  point  of  repeating  it  two  or 
three  times,  thus : — 

Mot  all  tbe  meetii  of  EBiteni  bower 

Daudley. — Egad,  tbe  very  words  out  of  waj  own  moath — 

(leriUt)  "  Eaetem  bower" 

Bludvkb. — 


Daudlbv. — 

''  Pot,  in  my  turret  flktrnting  (no." 

That's  the  thing. 

DiaHWASB. — Why,  do,  my  dear  lord,  if  I  might  advise,  it's 
well  to  repeat  the  same  sentiment  two  or  tliree  times  over,  as  Mr. 
Bludyer  says.  In  one  of  Sir  Edward's  tragedies,  I  counted  tbe  same 
simile  fourteen  times,  hut  at  int<?rvals  of  two  or  three  pages,  or  bo. 
Suppose,  now,  insteail  of  your  admirable  line 

Bludyek. — Which  divides  tbe  pot  from  the  flower,  you  see. 

DiSHWAHH. — We  say — 


Daudley. — Bravo  ! — eight  lines  already.      Egad,  gentlemen, 

Blddves. — There's  nothing  like  backing  your  luck  in  these 
caaec^  my  lord,  and  so  let  us  throw  in  another  stanza — 

Mj  little  dewy  moas-grovn  tom, 

Fortb  from  ita  turret  looki  and  tett. 
Wide  (tretcbed  eroaad  tbs  pork  md  chue, 

Tbi  dB(>plsd  deer  beoeatb  tha  tree*. 

Ha !  what  do  you  say  to  that  1  There's  nothing  like  the  use  of 
venison  in  a  poem— it  bas  a  liberal  air;  now  let's  give  them  a  littla 
mutton.  I  presume  you  feed  sbeep  in  your  park.  Lord  Daudley,  w 
well  as  deer  I 

Daudlby. — 0  yes,  'gad  I  and  cows  too — hundreds  of  them. 

Bludykk. — 

Ba^e  the  rivm-  buk  tbe  kins, 
The  (beep  go  t«v<raing  o'er  the  mrd  ; 

And  kine,  and  sbaep,  end  deer  ere  nana. 
And  ell  the  pu-k  caJli  Dendlej  lord. 
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DArnLEV.— It  d€ie$nX  my  dear  fellow — egail,  I  wish  it  did- 
hut  till  my  &ther«  dwith,  you  know 

DrsHWAsn.—  Bajr^'ig  is  a  kwI  iinroinantic  name  for  a  poenL 

DArDLEY.— Well,  well— ni  yield  to  my  frieDils,  aD.!  ssk-rifia 
my  own  connctionx.  Ill  say  Daudley,  then,  and  not  Baspri^ 
An«l,  I>i5hwa8h,  yon  may  say  evenwliere,  that  in  my  poem  of  tlM 
**  Flowerpi^t,*'  you  8Ujrp»te«l  that  olteratioii.  (  W',i7«)— "  And  aH 
the  park  ralU  IViudley  lonL" 

Blvdyer. — 

8af«  vfaeliarad  in  thy.  tarret  nook. 

My  genUe  flower-pot,  *tu  tbino 
npoD  lh»  }«Aoeful  scene  io  look. 

"Dm  lurdisbip  of  my  ancient  lino  I 
Riob  are  nir  land«,  ami  wide  thoy  range— ^ 


DArnLEV  (ir/«»  imV«'#  itittavs  as  Bludver  dictate*). "Riob 

anp  my  lantls»  and  wide  they  range/' — Egaii !  they're  tledlishlr 
mortj!aj:et1  thou^i,  Master  Bludyer;  but  I  won't  aaj'  anything 
about  th<iU 

DisHWASH. — Bniro !     Capital ! 

Bludyer. — 

Rich  are  mr  landi^  and  wide  thej  range. 

And  vet  do  I  esteem  them  not. 
And  lijii^htlr  wonld  my  lordships  chan^jpo 

A^intd  my  htUe  flower-pot. 

PisHWASH. — XNliew  1 

Dvi^nLEV. — Come,  come,  Bludyer,  that's  too  much. 

Blui^yek. — Xot  a  whit,  as  you  shall  see. — 

By  wide  estates  I  j>et  no  sU^re, 

No  s>torvt  on  »|tark1ini:  coronet ; 
The  pnrf'«  ktctri  can  ralue  mors 

This  fraprant  plant  of  mi^imoDettau 
And.  as  he  fondly  thinks  of  her 

Who  onv.>*  the  little  treasure  owned. 
The  lorer  may  the  pft  prefer 

To  mines  of  pitld  and  diamond. 

If$n't  that»  now,  perfectly  satisfactory  ?    You  are  a  lover,  and  your 
nuHtresa'a  gift  is  more  prei*ious  to  you  than  Potosi ;  a  poet  (and 

tliat  you  know  you  are).  an<l  a  Httle  flower  provokes  in  you 

I.^IKHWASH. — Hopos«  fi'clins^s,  passionate  aspirations,  thoughts 
that  ilo  often  lie  tiK>  il(>ep  for  tearK.  Holy  memories  nf  bygone 
tim«^,  pure  as  the  inm>vnt  dew  that  twinkle*  on  the  cup  of  the 
flower ;  fragrant,  mysterious,  stealing  on  the  senses  as — as 
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Daui>ley. — Exactly  so.  You  are  jwrfectly  right,  egad;  though 
I  nerer  thought  that  I  had  those  fecliage  before. 

DiHHWASH. — 0,  it's  astonishing  how  the  merest  trifle  Beires  to 
•waken  the  vastest  thoughts :  aud,  in  such  a  way,  my  bint  might 
aid  your  lordship.     Suppose  wc  continue  : — 


Uy  mild  u>d  w 


Bludybr  (n»Kfo).— Mild  and   winBomo  !    there's  affectatioo  I 
Imt  let  the  epithets  pass,  they're  good  enough  for  a  lord. 
DlSHWASH  (continuing) — 


Vj  mild  and  wiiuK 

)me  flower 

■pot, 

Ail-let  mo  «w- 

■MOD  thy 

dewy  buda  I 

fE»8* 

I  tfaink  how  diffen 

mti.,.yl, 

Unto  my  sire's  ii 

inys. 

Where  Mftljr  dfM, 

IK  my  bon 

ny  flowar. 

Mf  Ino  and  tim( 

thory  miti 

Upon  ili  lofty,  anc 

ient  tower 

The  banner  of  my  race  obb  set. 

DitinLET. — "Race  was  set."  Bravo!  we're  getting  on,— hay, 
Bludyert  But  you  arc  no  hand  at  an  impromptu,  like  Dishwash 
and  myself ;  he's  quite  beaten,  I  deolare,  and  has  not  another 
riiyme  for  the  dear  life. 

BLUDYitK. — Nut  another  rhyino  !  my  dear  lord,  a  dosen ;  aa 
thun:— 

Where  peaceful  roam  the  kino  and  Bbcep, 

Were  moa-nt.anna  with  how  and  bill ; 
Whera  blooma  my  flower  upon  the  keep, 
A  warder  blew  hii  cUrion  ihrilL 

And  now  fbr  the  moral : — 


Uadn. 


a  flower-pot  I  * 


DitinLEV. — Bravo,  hrarisi^imo  !  six  stanias,  by  the  immortal 
goda !  Upon  my  word,  you  wore  rii:ht,  Bludyer,  and  I  was  in  the 
vein.  Why,  this  will  fill  a  couple  of  pagea,  and  we  may  get  the 
"  Paasion- Flowers  "  out  in  a  month.  Oonie  and  see  me  often,  my 
lada,  hay  T  and,  egad !  yw,  I'll  read  you  soiiie  more  poems. 

Di9HWAMH.-^Two  o'clock,  heaven  blees  me!  my  lord,  I  really 

*  A  poem  *ery  much  of  thii  sort,  from  w)iich  the  writer  coDfeoes  be  haa 
borrowed  tha  idea  and  all  the  princi|*l  epithets,  anuh  aa  "tree  and  teatbery," 
"mild  and  wituome.'  Ac,  ia  tofae  round  id  the  "Keepaake,"  nor  ia  it  bj  an; 
QtBua  Iba  wont  ditty  in  the  collection. 
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muiit  Iw  oir  to  my  office,  fcxr  I  hare  aerenl  cofamui*  of  tlw  Castalin 
III  icnt  itHMly  Iwfore  night  Ab  I  ahail  be  my  mneli  prened  ibr 
tltiio  und  copy,  might  I  aak,  as  the  grealat  ^roor  in  the  worid, 
|N«riniMion  to  iniicrt  into  the  paper  a  part  of  that  duuming  littk 
|ioi«in  whinh  you  have  jiut  done  m  the  &Toiir  to  read  to  iwt 

l>AiinLKY. — Well,  I  don't  mind,  mj  good  fellow.  Too  viD 
Miy,  of  ooiiinc,  that  it  is  from  Lord  DaiMfler's  fbrthocniung  Tchnat 
of  **  PuMiion  Fl(»wi*ni  *' ;  and,  I  am  sore,  wiU  add  soiDetlung,  soo^ 
IhlMtf  tftMMl  natiiriMl,  you  know,  in  your  way,  aboat  the  i»oJ€ctcd  booL 

hiMiiwAMii.— 0,  certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure:  Fam 
writ,  my  tliHir  Uml,  I  must  tear  myself  away,  though  I  could  stsf 
mid  llntcii  to  your  |Mietry  for  hours  ;  there  is  nothing  more  delightfril 
I  hull  \ii  nit  by  a  great  artist,  and  watch  the  progresa  of  his  worL 
i^HMt  \^yt^^  ifiHMl  bye.  Don't  ring,  I  shall  find  the  wtit  easily  my- 
Hi^lfi  mid  I  ho|M«  you  will  not  be  on  any  ceremony  with  oie. 

|V\IMU.KY.  OiMxl-bye,  Dishwash.  And,  I  aay,  come  in  some- 
HiiK^  (tf  i\  nittniiiig,  like  a  worthy  fellow  as  you  are,  and  perfai^K  I 
limy  iT^id  to  you  lutiiio  more  of  my  compositions.  (^jriV  Dishwash, 
/mH'tHi;  f^i>»/M*«^i/,)  A  good  iweful  creature  that,  ay,  Bludyerf  hot 
iio  |Miwoi\  no  rtwIincM,  no  vis.  The  fellow  scarcely  helped  us  with 
M  tlii0  or  a  rhyiiio  in  my  |Kx^m. 

ni,i*hVKH.  A  gotwl-natured  milksop  of  a  creature,  and  Teiy 
ii«0t\il,  UN  you  imy.    lie  will  give  you  a  famous  puffin  the  CaMoltan^ 

IUii|ii.KV.*-Ai«  you  will,  I  am  certain,  in  the  Bra\Y). 

Hi.i'hVKii.  lVrhu|)s,  |)crhaps ;  but  we  are,  as  you  are  aware^ 
ill  tho  imtuiiHil  voiii,  niitl  I  don't  know  whether  our  proprietors  will 
ullow  iiii^  to  1)0  tMUiplimontary  even  to  my  own — I  mean,  to  your 
woikii,  Uowcvor,  Wtwoon  ourselves,  there  is  a  way  of  mollifying 
thorn. 

h^itlM.KV.     Am  howt 

Hl.pnVKH,  \\\  a  bribe,  to  be  sure.  To  be  plain  with  you,  my 
lithi,  iiu|i|HM<«  you  Houd  tlm)U]i;h  me  a  five  pound  note  to  be  laid 
out  til  imrntfmphrt  in  tho  llrtuH% ;  I  will  take  care  to  write  them  all 
in>nolfi  mill  tliiit  thoy  nhiill  U»  well  worth  the  money. 

Daiumky.  NoiimMme!  you  do  not  mean  that  your  people  at 
tho  /JiNitii  mv  lu)  iui}iriuiMpKHl  us  that? 

ni«iM»YKK.     riiprinoipletlt  tho  wonl  is  rather  strong,  my  lord 
but  tlo  oxuotly  as  you  please^     Nobody  forces  you  to  advertise  with 
us ;  only  do  not,  for  the  Ait u re,  ask  me  to  assist  at  the  reading  of 
your  |iooms  nny  more,  that's  all. 

Daim>1.ky.  —(.-I «•</«•. — Unconscionable  scoundrel !)  Come,  coms^ 
Bludyer,  hero's  the  five  pound  note;  you  are  very  welcome  to 
cake  it 
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Blttdtzb. — To  my  proprietors,  of  course.     You  do  not  ikncy  it 

VaUdley. — Not  in  the  least  degree;  pray  take  it  and  lay  it 
out  for  me. 

Bludveb,— jFn(r«  nout,  I  wiah  it  were  for  me ;  for,  between 
ounelres,  I  am  sadly  pressed  for  money ;  and  if  you  could,  out  of 
oar  friend  Bogle's  heap,  lend  me  five  pounds  for  myself — indeed, 
now,  you  would  be  conferring  a  very  great  obligatioD  upon  me.  I 
will  pay  you,  you  know,  upon  my  honour  aa  a  gientleman. 

DAODLEY.^Not  a  woni  more  ;  here  is  the  money,  and  pray  pay 
ne  or  not,  as  it  suitn  you. 

Bludyek. — Thank  you,  Daudley ;  the  turn  shall  not  be  lost, 
depend  npon  it ;  and  if  ever  you  are  in  want  of  a  friend  in  the 
press,  count  upon  Jack  Bltidycr,  and  no  mistake.  (Exit  Blvdteb, 
vrilh  kit  hat  very  much  on  one  tide.) 

Enter  Ykllowflbsh. 

Daudley. — Well,  CliarloH,  you  sroundrel,  you  are  a  literaTy 
nuu,  and  know  the  difficulty  of  composition. 

CnxKLEH.— I  bleave  you,  my  lord. 

Daudley.^WcH,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  my  having  written 
a  poem  of  fifty  lines,  while  those  fellows  were  here  all  the  time 
chattering  and  talking  to  me? 

Chahleh. — Is  it  posbil  t 

Daudlev.— Possible  1    Egsd,  you  shall  hear  it;— just  luten. 

"The  Sono  op  the  Flowee-pot," 

(7%«  '  Flower-pot '  wa$  pretenUtt  to  the  writor  by  ilu 

Lndy  BUmehe  Bluenote.) 


\A$  hi*  lordihip  it  rending  hit  poem,  the  curtain  drop*.  The 
Cfutalian  Magatine  of  the  next  week  contains  a  flaming  puff  upon 
Lord  Daudley's  "  PassionFlnwera" ;  but  the  Weekly  Bravo  has  a 
furious  attack  upon  tlie  work,  because  Lord  Daudley  refused  to 
advance  a  third  £5  note  to  the  celebrated  Bludyer.  After  the 
critique,  his  lordship  advances  the  £5  note.  And,  at  a  great  public 
dinner,  where  my  Loni  Daudley  ia  called  upon  to  speak  to  a  toast, 
he  discourses  upon  the  well-known  sentiment — The  Indepekdencb 

OF  THE   pRESa !        IT   IS    UKE   THE  AIR  WE    BREATHE  :    WITHOUT 
IT   WE  DIB.] 


A  ST.  PHILIPS  DAT  AT  PARIS 


Part  I 


WHEN  the  Champs  Elys^  were  last  decorated,  it  was  fai 
that  grand  8erio-<x)mic  melodramatic  spectacle  of  Deociaber 
15th,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  bones  of  Napoleon  were 
restored  to  us.  Here  is  May,  and  the  men  are  again  btisy  with 
shows,  and  lariipe,  and  trr>phies.  To-day,  we  are  hailing  the  birthday 
of  the  King ;  to-morrow,  we  rejoice  at  the  christening  of  a  young 
prince,  whom  three  cardinals  attended  to  the  font,  and  for  whom 
has  been  provided  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  river  of 
Jordan.  lJ|x)n  King  Louis  Philippe — ufK>n  St.  Philippe,  his  patron 
(the  elder  bninch  have  monopolised  St,  Louis) — upon  the  Count  of 
Paris — upon  the  city  of  the  same  name,  and  the  fools  dwelling  in 
it  who  liave  gratifie(l  tlie  young  pa[xlevourer  with  the  present  of  a 
fine  swonl  that,  pniy  Heaven,  he  may  never  use — upon  the  French 
custom  of  giving  fetes ;  viz.,  upon  the  lete  at  the  entry  of  the  Queen 
of  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  treated  so  well,  u[K)n  the  fetes  of  Louis  XV., 
upon  the  grand  fetes  of  Louis  XVL,  of  the  federation,  of  Robespierre 
and  the  Supreme  Being,  of  Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIIL, 
Napoleon  agsun,  and  the  Oiiamp  de  Mai,  then  Louis  XVIIL  once 
more,  of  Charles's  fetes,  of  Louis  Philippe's  fetes — of  all  these  it 
would  be  pretty  easy  to  make  jokes,  and  speak  wholesome  moralities : 
but  what  is  the  use  ?  Come  what  will,  these  people  will  have  their 
poles,  their  drums,  their  squibs  and  fireworks,  and  their  other  means 
of  sunshiny  recreation. 

And  quite  right  too.  If  men  are  to  be  amused,  they  may  just 
as  well  take  a  bad  reason  for  amusing  themselves  as  a  good  one :  nay, 
a  bail  one  is  a  good  one.  If  I  say  to  you,  "  I  feel  myself  excessively 
happy,  because  it  is  the  King's  birthday ;  and,  because  I  am  happy, 
I  intend  to  climb  up  a  pole,  to  eat  a  certain  quantity  of  gingerbr^d, 
to  pky  at  pitch-and-toss  for  macaroons,  or  at  jack-in-the-box  for  a 
given  period," — you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  either — 

1.  Why  I  am  Iiappy  on  account  of  the  Kingf 

2.  Or,  why  I  am  happier  on  his  pseudo  birthday  than  on  any 
other  <lay  in  the  year  1 
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3.  Or,  why,  because  I  nm  liappy,  it  U  neccB«ary  that  fellow- 
CTcatUFes  elioulil  get  up  greitacJ  polvsl 

4.  Or,  why,  as  I  can  fill  my  belly  with  gingerbread  everyday 
of  the  week,  it  ia  oeceBsary  that,  on  this  particular  day,  I  should 
eat  that  cotiUimciit,  play  at  pit<!li -nnd-toes,  jntk-in-the-box,  &c.  T 

All  these  are  puiiits  wliolly  iiii]icrtinc)it,  and  I  should  consider 
a  mao  grossly  Hip|Kint  anil  <>iiirciteii  who  proveil  them.  If  men 
»re  happy,  why  tlic  deuce  iu:e<l  we  iiiquii-e  why  or  howl  Nature 
haa  aupidicd  tiiein  with  a  raricty  of  inysterloue  ways  for  Iteing 
happy ;  they  extract  jilcaiture  from  sultstaiiccs  where  one  would 
never  hare  thnu<;lit  tliat  it  liirke<l — viz.,  some  men  from  reading 
Parliumcutury  dcbati-s;  some  from  swinging  on  giitcf,  or  Ijiitteifly 
cliasiiig ;  some,  on  the  (tiritrary,  from  {Kijiticiil  cr^nniny,  from  tlie 
study  of  the  law,  frurn  the  leading  articles  of  the  Timet  new)<|in]ier  ; 
or  from  many  other  things  eiiiiully  utmniie.  Newton,  lying  under 
K  tree,  had  hiH  niise  tickled  by  an  apple — Biittoni,  xpniwJing  oii 
Titaiiia's  kp,  had  hia  diiiriouxly  excited  by  a  straw ;  and  tlie 
S[urit  of  each,  inspired  l)y  the  ciri-uinHtan<-c,  went  off  etniight  to 
bia  own  heavun,  aonring  into  a  hciglit  of  blineful  conaiilerations, 
which  it  never  conhl  have  reacheil  but  for  the  aid  of  the  pippin  or 
the  straw.  Give  a  man,  then,  hta  pIcaBure  where  he  finds  it.  A 
million  bushels  of  liibsturis  might  have  tumbletl  from  trees  and 
smashed  my  nose  to  a  jelly,  without  my  discovering  the  doctrine 
df  gravitation  ;  anil  the  fairies  have  scratched  and  tickled  me  .ill 
Midsummer  through,  wilhont  causing  the  ravishing  delight  felt 
by  the  honest  weaver.  Tlierc  are  i^ciiets  in  every  man's  pleasure : 
let  us  respect  thcin  even  without  knowing  them.  I  saw  a  man 
to-day,  in  the  Chamjis  Klys^ — a  lar^'e,  fat  nian,  with  enr-rings 
anil  immense  shirtnydlur — a  fn^andfather  at  least — walking  placidly 
in  the  sunshine,  sucking  a  stii-k  of  barley-sugai'.  He  ha<l  sucked 
it  in  a  beautiful  coniciU  way,  and  was  examining  its  amber  apex, 
glistening  between  his  eye  and  the  orb  of  day.  He  was  showing 
his  loyalty,  in  a  word,  to  his  King,  and  manifesting  his  joy,  his 
reverential  joy,  at  tlie  christening  of  the  Count  de  Paris.  And 
why  nott 

That  same  day  other  men  were  showing  their  loyal  hilariousness 
in  other  ways,  viz. : — 

All  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  the  church,  law,  &c.,  made 
speeches  in  their  best  clothes,  according  to  their  several  degrees. 

All  the  amliassadors  put  on  their  cordons,  placqui-n,  erachats, 
and  white  breeches ;  and  one  of  their  body,  in  tlie  name  of  this 
sympathising  society,  made  an  onition.  At  night  tlieir  hotels 
covered  themselves  over  with  pieces  of  cork  and  fat,  in  which  wicks 
jojrfully  bUzed. 
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FItc  htuflml  mMiere  traled  tfae  nmiBih  cf  the  Air  of  the 

EtoUe,  ftorl  (iml  a  sh'rf  of  nquiba  oat  of  tbeir  gam.  ArtilWTim 
iito»l  »t  (b«  foot  of  the  arch,  tad  thetr  pun*  profirilnl  iibhj 
nMrin^  roouls  of  gODpowiier  and  wadding  to  hail  the  brnfiiij' 
aanirnrttTj. 

Perbap<i  I  tbou;^it  the  &t,  aOent,  amnhinj  mut,  csIibIt  «''**-^ 
his  ■B^u-'ttick,  the  mmt  mactnlj  happj  and  lopd  of  them  all; 
for  H  for  the  spin*  ami  the  amboMadoia,  it  a  ibeir  boMutaa  to 
■hmit,  and  thej  are  lolled,  vad'lol,  greaieil,  and  poliflbed  lor  tfae 
piirpOM-  But  let  oa  take  thin^  a«  ve  find  them  ;  let  oa,  cmteated 
with  effnrti.  Dot  be  too  ■qneaini^fa  and  curioiM  aliout  the  miwi 
Here  ia  tlie  sun  iihiiiing,  the  bearen  boltleaalj  blue,  the  leara 
bri^t,  the  Ibimtains  plajing,  an<l  five  himdreil  thounod  petqik 
happj.  What  can  one  wiut  ntore  I  If  people  hail  but  the  meum, 
it  would  be  a  Ideaiiiag  to  bare  dghteeD-acore-aiul-fiTe  kin^  birtbdajv 
in  the  f«ar. 

I  hare  always  hail  an  objection  to  gans  in  thratrical  piecea.  lor 
they  make  a  nad  noiw  anil  roaring,  ruiiee  the  eyes  to  wink,  and  the 
h«wl  to  acbe,  anion);  mm  not  niirtiireil  in  the  iincomfortable  lap  of 
Bellona.  And  as  at  theatres,  where  the  heroes  aic  suppoaed  to 
drink  champagne,  they  are  provided  with  a  cool  and  wbtdesone 
botUe  of  BOila-water,  that  all  the  pit  takes  to  be  real  moet ;  to  it 
has  long  been  iny  wish  that  some  mild  kind  of  gun  should  be 
inrented,  going  off  with  a  pop,  just  for  oeremony's  sake,  bat  never 
roaring  out  a  great  licn:e  bang,  as  they  will  do  in  stage  piecoi, 
whether  performed  at  St.  Stephen's  theatre,  the  Cobourg,  a  elM- 
where. 

Bang,  bung,  bom,  boom  !  there  they  go,  anil  all  the  break&st 
things  begin  to  clutter.  I  ilon't  care  to  own  that  I  feel  nervous  at 
bearing  them ;  e^b  roar  gives  one  a  Blis;lit  epigastric  thump ;  one 
affects  to  be  at  his  com:,  but  waits  all  the  time  most  anxioiisly  fbr 
tlic  succeeding  boom  ;  yim  play  with  your  egg  during  the  time,  siKt 
m  >ke  believe  to  road  the  newspaiier,  but  in  reality  you  eiyoy 
neither.  While  the  guns  were  at  their  work  this  nioming,  I  pre- 
.  tended  to  read  Sir  Robert  Peel's  and  Lonl  John's  spcecbcs,  bat 
decbre,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  I  did  not  understand  or  remember 
:i  single  word  of  them.  There  it  is !  those  two  raatclileM  pieces  ot 
elo>iuonce  lost  to  a  man,  l)ecaitHe  the  guns  must,  fonooth.  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Louis  Philippe.  Inttr  arma  tilmt,  &c  0,  brazen- 
throated  war !  shut  those  brazen  yelling  jaws  of  thine,  and  let  honest 
politicians  talk  in  quiet.  But  what  is  the  use  of  wishing  and 
ejaculating T  Wherever  we  go  Mihi  takes  the  wall  of  us;  and, 
accordingly,  the  first  thing  we  heard  of  the  fSte  this  morning  was 
the  guns ;  and  the  firat  thing  we  saw  of  it,  the  great,  stalwart,  jack- 
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booted,  brazen-helmeted  gendarme,  trotting  his  heavy  Mecklenbonrg 
hone  down  the  avenues  of  the  Champa  Elys^ee,  and  standing  at 
every  comer  of  every  street  leading  thither. 

Having  pawed  the  gendarmes  (and  may  the  time  come  when  the 
Pariaiaiu,  like  ourselves,  may  Snit  one  in  every  street,  not  to  wat«h 
thrir  politicians,  but  their  pockets  !),  we  come  immediately  upon  the 
Chanpe  Eiyste,  where  the  fete  is  in  the  very  afit  of  going  on.  The 
trees  are  lined  with  beggam  of  various  queer  ilescriptioos  ;  old  men 
with  wonJerfiil  beanls,  and  looking  old  enough  to  have  seen  Louis 
XIV.  pass  down  the  road  on  his  way  to  Versailles.  A  great 
wanderer  about  the  town  knows  most  of  the  beggars  who  exercise 
their  trailc  in  it;  but  these  mysterious  men  come  from  their  dens 
and  haunts  in  the  provinces — perhaps  fmiu  foreign  lands,  arross 
Alp  or  Pyrenee,  attractcil  hither  by  the  news  of  the  great  festival. 
The  tales  of  beggars  in  story-lxnks  arc  alwiiys  marvellous  and 
pleasant  in  the  romances  of  chivalry.  In  the  Spanish  novels,  in  the 
old  English  comedies,  whiit  a  jolly,  easy  life  <lo  they  leail ! — what 
good  sct^M  of  songs  do  they  sing ! — how  full  are  they  of  bitter 
Diogenic  jokes,  and  moral  com|)arisons  of  their  state  and  that  of 
kin^  great  personi^^,  &c.  !  I  saw  the  other  day,  a  hump-hack 
beggar  boy  lying  in  the  sun,  and  counting  his  day's  gains ;  be  had, 
for  a  certainty,  forty  penny-pieces  in  lib  hand — but,  whenever  any 
one  paased,  interrupted  his  arithmetic  to  ask,  in  a  whining  voice, 
for  some  more  copiers.  Yonder  is  an  old,  wooden-legged  Orpheua, 
lecIiQing  against  a  tree  and  singing  a  most  doleful  ditty  about  a 
poor  blind  man  who  lost  his  ilog.  He  sings  so  atrociously,  that  it 
ia  your  bounden  duty  to  give  him  a  penny.  He  has  at  his  feet,  or 
foot,  a  little  carpet,  covered  all  over,  pardi,  with  larger  and  smaller 
copper  coins.  Ah!  why  are  not  princes  christened  every  dayT 
That  honest  wooden -legged  man  would  make  a  fortune  in  that  case, 
and  nobody  be  the  poorer.  Who  is  ever  the  poorer  for  giving  away 
pence  to  beggars  1 

Yonder  is  the  very  finest  of  the  mendicant  order  I  ever  saw. 
His  foce  is  fiinltlensly  beautiful ;  be  has  old  bland,  blind  venerable 
eyes ;  a  little  grei'n  velvet  skull-t:ap  covers  a  part  of  his  head,  under 
which  &I1  ttiick  Hakes  of  snow-white  hair ;  upon  his  old  bosom 
reposes  a  beard — the  wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat  is  not  whit«r  or 
finer.  He  has  a  little  bird-organ — a  little  old  bird-organ,  that  pipes 
feeUe  tunea.  That  organ  must  be  many,  many  centuries  old ; 
mayhap  invented  iu  those  very  days  when  fair  Cecilia  took  her 
patent  out,  anil  angels  huslieU  the  flutter  of  their  wings,  and 
listened  to  her  piping.  Say,  old  man — sightless  old  man  !  thine 
eyes  are  calm  and  bright, — bine  limpid  lakes  which  do  reflect  the 
■ui^  and  yet  are  coul !     0,  ancient  organ'man,  when  were  thine 
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eyes  lit  ap  with  natural  fires?  Perhaps  the  blmng  sand  i>f  Daiuiet 
— fire  against  fire,  did  84*on:h  tlu-ir  lustre  out,  where  good  Saiut 
Louis  led  his  red^'r^ss  knights,  and  being  conquered,  led  tbein  hark 
again.  Perha))s  fierce  Biij:izet,  dread  Ilderim  (what  time  the  rash 
Burgundian  Nevers,  witli  £11,  de  Bsir,  Trimouille,  and  de  lu  Marchf, 
Coucy,  and  Bouciraiilt,  the  pride  of  France,  laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  conquering  Turk,  upon  the  meiuiows  of  Nicopcdis),  p«it 
out  the  beacons  of  this  old  man's  eyes.  A  g^dlant  warrior  then, 
and  bUthe  and  youn*;,  with  pennoned  lance,  shouting  hia  battle-cry, 
and  ever  foremost  in  tlic  press  of  war. 

This  would  make  our  old  man,  at  least,  five  bundre«l  and 
seventy  years  old ;  iH^rhajw  he  is  not  so  much — perhaps  he  is  only 
Louis  XIX.  in  disguise,  (Muie  from  Prague  to  visit  his  capitaL  We 
have  in  history  hundreds  of  such  examples.  In  the  "  History  of 
Beggars  Busli,"  wlio,  I  pray  you,  is  tiie  old  beartled  beggar  Clans, 
but  a  rightful  Duke  of  Gueldres?  In  the  still  more  authentic  story 
of  **  The  Duchess  Penelope  and  her  Suitors,*'  who  was  the  be^^gar 
that  csime  and  saw  the  knights  carousing,  but  Duke  Ulyases,  for- 
sooth ?  Psha ! — a  fig  for  such  rambling  nonsense ;  drop  a  penny 
into  the  old  man's  tray,  and  pass  on.  Very  likely,  if  he  get  enoogh 
of  theiu,  he  will  fuildlc  himself  to-night;  and  so  he,  too^  will 
rejoice,  after  his  fashion,  on  the  King's  birthday. 

A  point  tiiat  must  stHke  an  Englishman  naturally,  is  this. 
Under  the  trees  there  are  many  scores  of  comfortable  booths — > 
barrels  of  wine  advantageously  place<l,  legs  of  mutton,*  and 
sausages  gazing  ui)on  the  passer-by  with  friendly  eyes;  and  yet, 
though  it  is  three  o'chx^k,  nolxnly  eats.  The  French  are  not  a 
gormandising  nation ;  at  this  hour,  and  with  such  a  sun  over  our 
heads,  in  an  English  fair,  m:uiy  thousand  dozens  of  bottled  porter 
would  have  frotheil  down  British  throats,  and  cart-loads  of  heet, 
Beparate<l  into  the  most  attenuated  slices,  have  disappeared  fi)r 
ever !  But  here,  nolxxly  eats.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  in  a 
dozen  booths ; — in  one  there  was  an  elderly  lady  with  throe  boys^ 
in  a  school  uniform;  in  others,  a  few  fellows  in  blouses — a  few 
couples  of  soldiers,  with  a  little  small  beer  before  themu  But  it  is, 
evidently,  sad  work  for  the  boothmen,  and  let  us  hope  the  Govern* 
ment  gives  the  honest  people  some  subvention,  to  make  them  amends 
for  the  painful  sobriety  of  tiie  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  gambling  goes  on  at  a  frightful  rate.  liook, 
there  is  the  celebrated  Polish  game,  with  the  hooks ; — there  is  a 
table  with  fifty  hooks,  all  numl)ered,  and  a  ring,  swinging  by  a 
cord,  at  a  short  <listance.  It  is  a  penny  a  throw.  He  who  places 
the  ring  on  the  hook  marked  50,  thrice  running,  wins  a  watch  ;  but 

*  Everybody  knows  the  eye  of  a  leg  of  muttoo. 
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this  vu  never  tmown  sioce  the  memoiy  of  man.  Ityoa  hit  uamber 
20,  ytm  have  twenty  macaroons  ;  if  3,  three  macaroons,  and  so  on. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  sometimes  cHie  docs  not  bit  any  hook  at 
aU!  I  had  six  pennyworth  of  throws,  and  came  off  with  nine 
macaroons — and  very  nasty  macaroons  too  I  Kow,  if  I  had  laid 
oat  a  penny  in  the  r^ular  way  of  barter,  I  might  have  had  twelve 
macaroons,  with  a  good  profit  to  the  vendor,  too.  Such  is  chance ; 
— 0,  cuned  liut  of  gain  I  But  if  I  lose,  somebody  wins ;  let 
us  console  oniselves,  tberefbre,  and  be  h^py,  for  is  it  not  St. 
Philip's  day  1 

Bnides  the  hooks,  there  was  the  old  roulette  table,  in  which 
skill  goes  for  naught ;  and  here,  the  high  prizes  were  not  merely 
macaroon  cakes,  but  pictures,  neatly  Iramed ;  representing  "It 
bonAevr  m^jutfoi'  or  "  la,  bonne  mere,"  or  tlie  Prince  de  Joinville, 
in  jack-boots,  superintending  the  exliumation  of  Kapoleon,  or  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  life  or  burial  of  the  great  hero  of  the 
people.  There  is  sometliing  affecting  about  these  rude  pictures. 
The  people  always  have  a  kind,  hearty  taste.  They  don't  care  for 
ogling  nudities,  such  as  excite  the  eyes  of  their  betters.  Their 
umple  faith  is  raised  by  homely  parables  ;  and  no  doubt  the  reader 
remembers  the  time  when,  as  a  little  child,  he  placed  implicit  re- 
liance in  all  the  pictures  of  his  spelling-book.  The  picture  of 
Doctor  Dilworth  in  the  beginning,  and  the  allegory  underneath ; 
the  picture  of  Maateis  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  ;  that  of 
the  three  tradesmen  disputing  about  fortifying  the  city ;  that  of  the 
dog  going  across  the  wat«r  with  tho  beef  in  his  mouth ;  of  the  envioue 
brute  in  the  manger, — and  so  on.  In  all  the  ways  of  children  there 
is  something  sacred ; — and  yomlcr  wondering  peasants  in  sabots  and 
high  cape,  those  grave,  brown-faced  simple  soldiers  taking  shots 
with  the  pop-gun,  are  children  in  their  way.  There  are  many  pop- 
gun establishments  about  the  Champs  Elys^  ;  one  has  for  taiget, 
A  great  Turk;  if  you  hit  him  strai^'ht  in  the  middle,  the  monster 
fires  off  a  piatoL  Another  is  a  Scotchman,  who  salutes  you  in  a 
sinular  fashion.  By  the  way,  this  is  the  only  time  in  France  that 
I  have  seen  a  Scotch  Highlander  represented  in  a  grotesque  fashion  ; 
whether  it  is  becauae  their  costume  is  becoming  and  bizarre,  or  bc- 
caiwe  the  Scota  in  old  days  were  allied  with  our  neighbours,  or 
because  the  French  love  Walter  Scott's  novels,  certain  it  is,  they 
never  make  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Caledonians,  but  content 
themselves  with  hating  and  girding  at  us  English.  I  saw  a  soldier 
na  brown  as  a  halfpenny  take  a  vast  number  of  shots  at  one  of  these 
targets ;  and  at  last  he  hit  the  bull's  eye ;  down  came  Cupid,  and 
crowned  the  fellow  with  calico  roses,  by  which  wreath  he  vras  made 
M  happy  as  if  be  bad  knocked  down  Abd-el-Kader  himad£ 
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Numbm  of  people  were  ri«liiig  with  perfect  coDteptment  in  the 
merry-go-romidi ;  nnny  an  En^iAhnuui  mi^t  like  to  do  this,  hot 
for  hia  stuiHd  shame.  Indeed,  when  I  aaw  the  mmn  socking  tk 
harlejT-eugar,  I  felt  aa  if  I  shoalil  like  a  piece,  but  dmred  not  get 
one.  Ah,  loUvpopii,  hardbake,  alicompune,  brmndj-balls !  bov 
good  you  were  forty  years  ago ;  though  we  don't  meet  or  see  each 
other  now,  yet  we  arc  attached,  an<l  I  nerer  nerer  sfajdl  ibrget  yon. 
Turtle  aonp  is  gorMl ;  hut  ia  it  aa  goiid  as  open  tarts  ?  A  eool  gis* 
of  cbrct  is  not  Ixul ;  but  iji  it  as  pleasant  as  a  halfpenny-worth  li 
Iif|Uori<'«*,  and  bniwn  sugar  to  the  Kime  amotmt,  mixed  with  water 
in  a  twopenny  vial,  and  kept  li<»t  in  yoiu*  pr>eket  in  the  warn 
summer  days  ?  When  you  take  it,  or  gire  it  to  a  friend,  yoo  gin 
the  lii|Uffr  a  shake  to  iniike  it  fmth,  and  take  out  the  cork  with 
ytmr  te<;th,  and  bifl  your  friend  drink  only  to  a  certain  place  which 
you  mark  with  your  finger. 

I  liave  n(»t  tasted  a  drop  for  forty-three  years — ^but  what  thenf 
There  are  things  qui  ne  »oufAieni pa^     "Fresh  is  the  pictore  of 
one's  prime,  the  Uter  trwe  is  dim."     A  few  days  ago  I  met  a 
gentleman  of  sixty-five  years  old,  who  had  been  at  Charterhouse- 
schriol,  an<l  wlio  siiid  he  dreamed  the  night  before  of  having  hen 
flo;0^*d  by  Doctor  Bcanlmorc.      Five-and-fifty  years*  in  a  night, 
the  spirit  whisks  backward !     Napole(»n  lias  risen  and  died  in  the 
meanwhile;   kin^'doms  have  changed  hamls;   cares,   gout,  gruid- 
rliildren  have  t^im^X  uiion  the  ohl  man ;  what  a  number  of  kind 
eyes  have  l(N>k(Nl  on  him  that  are  shut  now !  how  many  kiml  hearts 
have  \wAi  for  him,  that  have  been  loved  and  passionately  deplored, 
and  forgotten  by  him !  what  insurmountable  woes  has  he  climbed 
f»ver !  what  treacheries  and  basent^sses  has  he,  by  the  slow  diacoveiies 
of  friendship,  laid  Kire  !  what  a  stir  and  turmoil  of  fifty  years  has 
he  ^'onc  throu;;h  !  one  care  [uishing  down  another,  one  all-absorhiog 
\\'\r>\\  or  interest  ^viiig  pla<re  as  another  came  on ; — and,  see  here, 
h(^  falls  aslee|),  and  Ktraightway,  through  the  immense  labyrinth  of 
a  life's  reroiletttion,  his  spirit  finds  its  way  bock  to  the  flogging- 
biiKtk,  and  he  wistfully  fumbles  at  his  breeches,  and  looks  up  at 
great  Ikuinlmore  with  the  ro<l  I     Be  gentle  with  the  little  ones,  ye 
M*h(H»lmasterH !     Jjove  them,  but  strike  them  not.     How  are  the 
<li(Tubim  represented  ?     They  are  the  childnm  of  the  skies,  and  so 
conformwl  that  if  you  were  to  catch  a  stray  one,  you  could  not  flog 
him  if  you  would. 

I  always  think  the  invention  of  toys  and  toy-shops  a  very 
lu'autiful  and  creditable  part  of  himian  nature.  And  it  ia  pleasant 
to  see  in  all  fairs  and  ))ublic  fetes,  in  all  watering-places  whither 
I>ei)i)lc  flock  for  pleasure,  how  many  simple  inventions  are  gathered 
together  for  the  mere  anuiscments  of  children — innumerable  varieties 
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of  gingerbreail,  dnims,  go-nurtn,  rocking- 1 lorers,  hy  the  anle  of  wliith 
hoiieet  )iei)|j|c  iimke  tJieir  livclilioxl !  Tlie  French  are  essentially  a 
chilli-loving  mix,  iiiiich  niDrc  kiiiilly  ami  eioiplc  in  their  domi'Stii: 
ways  tiian  are  we  with  our  absunl,  <»lii,  ^li^,^lifie^l  aire  (the  men, 
I  roean,  for  the  iiiotlicrji  are  the  wime  all  over  God's  world)  ;  eod 
it  gives  a  man  with  the  i>liilo|ir<i^eiiitive  biimii  grrat  pleasure  to 
walk  iuto  the  lute,  and  six  the  worthy  futhers  walking  with  their 
childreu,  or  dragging  thcni  in  little  cflrriiigeH,  or  holding  them  on 
patieut  shoulders  to  see  the  hIiou's  of  the  jiloec. 

Round  the  ojun  aciiutre  of  the  Champs  Elysto  are  a  vast 
number  of  booths  and  exhibitions  ;  all  Xa|)oleon's  lettles,  of  course; 
no  less  than  four  companies  of  ftronj;  men;  "I.es  Henulcs  des 
Herculea;"  "tlielndiun  strong;  mm;"  "  the  strong  men  vith  the 
&iry  pony,"  Sec.  T)ie  dnims  and  Irumpets  make  nu  uvful  banging 
knd  braying  ;  Stn:ri«se  stjiiidfi  in  fnmt,  iu  his  jarket  and  tow-wig, 
aiul  mokes  meluni;lii>ly  Jukes.  When  the  lailics  with  short  pettii<oats 
bare  done  danning  nu  the  nj]kr8  witliin,  tliey  mnie  out  wleninly,  and 
range  their  bandy  le:,'s,  and  dirty  pink  (wttun  pantaloons  before  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  tn  U;m\it  thrni  to  go  into  the  Uwth.  But  this 
ie  a  great  mistake  :  1,  for  my  jiurt,  was  just  on  the  )>oint  of  entering 
the  booth  of  the  ln<li:in  athlctf-s,  ujHin  the  faith  of  a  picture  iu 
which  these  iM-nfinHiii'ri  Ufrc  rt'iircEcnteil — the  men  of  swarthy  hue, 
in  incrediMe  ))OBturi-s  "f  «iniigth,  llie  women  of  ravisliing  beauty— 
when,  on  a  suildtu.  u  i-<im]Kiiiy  of  Ihiw  Indians  came  forward  to 
the  outer  stage,  and  ei  li'inulier,  uaVwr  rare  of  Frenclmu'n  I  never 
MW.  8u  it  is  with  other  shuw».  There  is  the  tat  Belgian  woman, 
ooly  aiiteen,  and  four-and-twenty  st'inc ;  thintgh  so  young  she 
poesesses,  it  is  said,  every  aecomplishnicnt ;  i-nn  talk  a  dozen 
luguages,  play  upon  innumfralilc  instniuieuts,  and  dance  with 
gncG  and  lightness.  But  the  Indian  jugglers  made  us  inrredulouH, 
aad  our  party  ilctennineil  not  to  visit  the  fat  young  Belgian  lady. 

We  had,  however,  an  exi'ellent  view  of  the  gentlemen  climbing 
the  iminense  miit  tie  •■omiiue  fur  the  prizes  dangling  at  the  top. 
There  was  a  gold  wutt-h,  two  i-ilvcr  ditto,  silver  mugs,  forks  and 
spoons  of  the  winie  preciiiu.i  metal  to  reward  the  enterprising  men 
who  ascended  tj>  the  summit  of  the  iN>le.  But  even  this  institntioD, 
Mmple  and  pmiseworthy  as  it  seems  is  not  altogether  pure.  It 
appeoiB  that  there  is  a  society  of  rlimliers  in  Paris,  fellows  who  can 
walk  u]i  a  greased  iM>te  as  eaoily  as  'iJiniuon  mortals  up  a  staircase, 
anil  the«e  individuals  come  early  round  the  mast,  seize  upon  the 
principal  prizes,  and,  selling  ihetn.  diviile  tiietr  profits  among  their 
eorporution.  The  age  of  niayixiles  is  extinct  when  you  see  them 
ddivered  o^-er  to  this  unliallowiil  commi  n-e.  Fur  my  part,  too,  I 
my  much  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  [«reou  who  accosted  m,  having 
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ill  UiH  fi'jiwetMHiii  »ime  !$<4'1  riiuix,  a  jAir  of  nLZ>jrs,  and  oUiR-irtide^ 
all  of  which  h«  saiil  he  hid /smifi,  tnd  ufiered  to  seL  ut  a  crjm:  Ick 
In  thfi  fimt  pla^e,  a  man  cao't  find  ao  maiiT  g;itid  rmca  is  the  mini 
of  the  (hiy ;  and  aa  for  Uie  rason,  who  the  denoe  wcwld  bm^  ka 
ooiM'  int4>  iiurh  a  place  as  thiat 

\V(f  now  Maw  a  plar  at  a  verr  dieap  rate,  in  one  of  tlie  dieada 
cn^'Uni  in  the  B^inare.  There  waa  a  sentieiiiaii  in  a  Spomsh  cntmr 
tikffn  prifwmer  by  some  Turks ;  how  hi£i  fkhLful  aqnmt  wept  li  Ui 
own  rowanlice,  which  ma«]e  him  foraake  his  master  at  andi  a  pis! 
Itiit  HO  it  is,  my  good  aqiiire !  men  of  voor  fircifeea^n  are  ahnji 
rowanlly ;  rea<]  all  the  plays  and  novelB  erer  written — ahnTi 
glut t<»nouri,  always  talkative :  here,  however,  too  could  not  be,  he 
rauMii  tho  play  was  a  pantomime,  and  so,  lockOT,  yoo  were  fivai 
from  (»nii  of  the  vi<;eB  inherent  to  your  profession. 

When  the  news  of  her  lover's  capture  was  hmuirht  to  the  IsAy 
Uiiwuii^  far  from  lieing  down-hearte«l  and  dismaTeiiC  as  oiber  IhIm 
would,  afU^r  the  fimt  buret  of  natural  emotion,  what  did  At  do? 
Why,  she  dntw^l  herself  in  a  light  blue  velvet  pace  s  (xjetome,  Is 
lie  Mure,  slung  a  guitar  across  her  shoidders,  summoned  the  tqmn 
uuil  a  iNittidion  of  Austrian  grenadiers,  and  followed  the  captois  it 
UvT  lord. 

Wlitm  the  Hc<?ne  changed,  and  showed  us  the  MooriiKh  castkii 
which  that  nobleman  was  to  be  confined,  we  saw  a  Turkish  aentiMl 
|NU'iiig  thf)  iNittlcments. 

**  7*len^,  c^ett  le  Turc  en  /action^*  said  one  of  two  aolvfioi 
iHthiud  UH,  who  hiul  junt  come  from  Africa.  But  the  f^ntind  paeed 
up  and  down  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  anything  hutlui 
duty. 

In  immcdiaU'ly  came  the  captive  nobleman  witli  tlie  ToridA 
Holdicrs ;  how  he  threatened  and  resisted,  how  he  writhed  and  how  he 
twiritod  I  he  thrust  his  fist  in  the  captain's  face,  in  the  lieutenant's: 
Htrovo  to  break  away  from  his  guard,  though  weighed  down  by 
immiMiHi>  chains;  and  though,  for  a  short  time,  he  became  qiiieKCB^ 
yet  wlicn  the  govcnwjr  of  the  fortress 

"  (yent  Sidi  Af)(lalla"  said  one  soldier. 

"  (yttit  AfdJiomet"  ctied  another,  "  le  t/la  qui  mrt  de  r^^tje.* 

'*  (J a  ii\ijtpvlle  une  nio8qtt€,"  said  the  first  sohlier  ;  and  a  mosque 
it  was,  sure  <Miough,  witli  an  immense  crescent  on  the  top. 

When  thn  governor  of  the  fortress,  a  most  venerable  Mahometan, 
with  a  silver  Ix'anl,  came  out,  and  all  the  oflicers  and  privates  ol 
the  guard  fi*ll  to  salajiming  )iim,  the  captive  knight  burst  out  into  a 
fury  again,  shook  his  fiKt  in  the  giwcmor's  fiice,  Idcketl  ami  plunged 
like  a  maihnan,  and  we  nil  thought  would  escape.  But  no ;  numben 
prevailed     he  was  carrietl  into  the  fort  with  the  most  horrible  con* 
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18,  the  portcullifl  was  drawn  up,  and  the  silent  Bentinel  resumed 
Ik. 

.  that  iuBtant  the  Lady  Ismena  arrived  in  her  light  Hue  draw, 
e,  knowing  well  enough  that  the  grenadiers  were  behind  her, 
ed  that  they  would  instantly  fall  to  and  fight     But  no ;  un- 
ig  her  guitar,  she  struck  a  few  wild  notes  on  it,  and  ft  number 
kish  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  flocked  in  to  dance. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

[pecting  a  fight,  as  I  sai<i,  I  never  was  more  grossly  disap- 
d  than  at  the  sight  of  these  u^y  heatliens  dandng  gracefully, 
aring  moved  off  immediately,  can*t  tell  what  took  pUux  alter- 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  castle  was  stormed  finally, 
tie  knight  rescued,  and  poor  old  Sidi  Mahomet  put  to  an 
inious  death  by  Ismena  herself,  with  her  natty  little  sword. 
I  persons  who  frequent  these  public  spectacles  should  take 
liter's  advice,  and  have  a  cigar  to  smoke.  It  is  much  more 
ions  than  scent  bottles  of  any  sort. 

I  for  the  evening  aniusenients,  knowing  that,  however  brilliant 
's  style  may  be,  it  is  cjuite  impossible  to  describe  rockets  af^ 
1  lights  properly,  and  having  seen  a  number  of  these  fireworks, 
t  Rome,  at  Easter— at  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  at  Canton — at 
Mice,  in  Hyde  Park,  in  1H14 — our  society  determined  to  quit 
»wn  altogether  for  the  evening,  and  to  partake  of  a  rustic 
'  in  the  pretty  village  of  Ville  d'Avray.  It  is  half-an-hour's 
firom  Saint  Cloud,  through  the  park,  and  you  travel  in  the 
time  by  the  railroad  from  Paris. 

ere,  at  the  park -gates,  is  a  pretty  little  restaurant,  with  ft 
1,  where  there  are  balls  sometimes  and  dinner  always,  which 
we  preferred.  We  had  beefsteaks  for  four  in  a  snug  sort 
mitage,  and  very  good  wine,  and  quiet,  and  a  calm  sky,  and 
?rless  green  trees  round  about.  The  waiter's  name  is  Amelia, 
rhispered  to  us  knowingly  that,  in  the  hermitage  above  ours 
>le  of  couples  were  en  partiejine  ;  and  so,  sure  enough,  after 
hidies  and  gentlemen  had  taken  their  little  solier  modicum  of 
their  hearts  rose,  and  their  tongues  wagged,  and  they  sang 
;  the  men,  in  {Mirts,  very  prettily,  the  ladies  sang  solos 
)usly  out  of  tune.  Pre8ent1y  came  a  fellow  with  an  organ, 
ir  jovial  neighlxiurs  instantly  got  up  and  danced,  in  the  midst 
reat  shrieking  and  laughter. 

lien  the  organ-man  had  done  with  the  partte-Jtne^  he  came 
to  us  and  struck  up  two  beautiful  melodies,  viz.,  ''Getting 
airs,"  and  ''Jim  Crow."  He  had  never  been  in  England, 
id,  but  his  oipm  had,  and  there,  no  doubts  learned  that 
•us  music. 
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B^  tiii«  unit  iiH:  partt^nnf  hiul  prnwn  quite  nnrcttTiqia :  tkv 
vm-  *-'v'»^'"  Ennui:  tr*  aw  anotiifr  for  our  hmn^fn — r>iii>r  ^  Tmc' 
^'Godem.'  "  H»«-  you  do.  mister/*  and  bo  an.  The  dockB  icU 
Gchi,  aD<!  Anit!iui>  nnck,  a  muirtchal  da  iwiu  pemdarmer  at  Siitf 
CkmiiL  wb«'  xuui  oone  dcnm  ti'  aee  hk  aiecfc.  becanae  tbe  pcHT^ 
ha<.  ru:  irrr  iw"  thnmfap  tbe  day  before,  eandncted  oe  tfajnae&tk 
fsiii^n:  CT'^v  part  of  Sam:  Ciaad.  aoioK  tbe  palace,  and  so  to  tht 
T^kiiroaL  ssatioL. 

iK"  onranMu  the  train  bad  just  set  off :  and  there  was  no  caebo 
or  other  vehick,  thouzii  there  vnuld  be  bimdi^ed?  for  tiie  (^nmis 
taus  thf*  next  day :  wheiefure  Todd,  Bi^na,  Bhuberaiek,  lad 
your  tiamnlt  aernmt^  miked  tfanmgb  the  Bois  de  T^liyi^^  ad 
ao  bamc 


pakt  n. 

TBIEIRE  iran  a  aprond  day  of  i^tes,  and  m  Teanect  of  popokr 
amufleint?nts.  the  momim:  and  eveninxr  of  the  aenaod  daf 
wen-  likf  tlie  ninrniiu:  and  evening  uf  the  first.  The  maj- 
jaiiltifi  wen*  funiiHtiHl  with  tt  iieroud  tsupply  of  watches  and  «1ts 
RfhMms.  TiH-  I»tiL  was  asuin  taken  priAiiner,  and  reacoed  by  hit 
Elrira  in  ht*r  lurtit  blue  dre« ;  the  untiring  stroni:  men.  and 
Hen*ule*e*  of  tlit  IhKithfi.  iierformed  their  prodiipous  bLboars,  and 
tbe  indt«futuniMt  f^mak  Fal-^tafi*  df  Btrl^nm  was  quite  as  fiit  oa 
Suudur  as  im  Saturduy.  Mure  sqaile  and  cTackera  liluaeiil  in  the 
ertnim:.  udJ  mauy  m\3T^  hundreds  of  }M»unds  of  macaroons  were 
pimbltd  i\\T  uTid  df*rtnuvd  by  the  happy  popakdon. 

The  setvind  day  was  appnupriatod  to  the  christening  of  tbe 
O  unit  of  Paris.  a»  the  firet  K^  the  birthday  of  the  king ;  and  the 
pijiere  are  fUhni  with  V^nz  aceounts  of  the  fonner  ceremony;  how 
tlje  cujdina]«  atteiide'i  :  hi^w  tbe  yonn^  prince  about  to  be  chris- 
U'ue<i  gave  his  own  names  in  an  audible  vmoe  to  his  Grandeur 
t!ie  AMibisiiop  :  how  his  Giandenr  made  an  harangue  to  tbe  king, 
and  was,  after  tbe  ceremony,  rewarded  by  a  Terr  handsome  diamond 
cr<>s8  and  ring:,  on  his  Majesty's  part,  ain]  complimented  with  a 
m<>«t  elegant  mitre  frx»m  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Money  was  distributed  largely  to  all  the  churrbes  for  tbe  poof 
in  Paris.  The  Iwunty  of  this  royal  family  is  untiring,  extraordinarr. 
N«i  dittaKter  ocoiirs,  but  they  come  forwanl  to  soothe  it :  whereTcr 
tlit*y  move,  they  8<ratt4.*r  prefients  and  kiodness  :  to  all  sorts  of  poor 
and  wretche<l  the  queen  seems  to  art  as  the  gentle  protectress  and 
iuotlicr.     Tliey  say  that  the  family  loves  to  publish  its  acts  of 
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charity ;  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  their  names  in  all  eub- 
■criptioQ  lists  voiiM  indeed  appear  like  ostentation,  did  oae  not 
know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  persona  so  high  placed  to  make  some 
of  their  kindnesses  public,  to  induce  others  to  be  generous  who 
might  not  be  en  but  for  their  example.  One  reads  in  noTels  of 
people  who  give  pharisaically  in  public,  that  in  private  keep  their 
puise-stringB  close ;  but  I  ant  inclined  not  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  such.  Men  are  oatcntAtious,  but  charitable,  too.  The  very 
fiwt  of  giving  away  large  sums  even  for  ostentation's  sake,  must 
genemte  a  feeling  of  kindness. 

An  for  the  Orleans  family,  some  of  their  good  deeds  they  publish, 
ui<I  they  arc  rijjht.  But  how  much  do  they  do,  of  which  the  world 
never  hears,  or  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  from  the  grateful  lips  oi 
the  personfl  oblige<l !  1  have  heard  of  three  instances  myself  lately, 
of  simple,  judicious,  delicate  generosity  on  the  ])art  of  the  king  and 
his  family.  How  many  thousancl  mure  such  must  there  be  which 
are  never  bhi^one-l  in  newspapers !  0  glorious  godlike  privilege  of 
wealth  to  make  the  n-rel''heil  happy  ! 

There  was  a  Rrcat  concert  and  illumination  to  conclude  the  day's 
festival ;  and  if  my  denr  Smith  would  know  how  much  of  them  the 
humblest  of  hi-r  servants  personally  witnessed,  indeed  he  mrist  con- 
fess that  he  oidy  s.tw  the  heavens  lighteil  up  by  tlie  fire  of  the 
rockets,  and  heanl  the  banging  of  the  guns,  end  such  stray  gusts 
of  the  concert  as  the  winil  chose  to  bring  to  a  certain  balcony  in 
a  street  leading  off  the  Hue  Hivoli,  where  several  personages  were 
seated,  enjoying  a  oilni  an'l  philosophical  summer's  evening  con- 


\Ve  heard  the  "  Marseillaise "  jiretty  distinctly ;  it  was  the 
opening  of  the  concert,  and  the  audience  of  course  encored  their 
fiery  national  anthem.  It  is  a  noble  strain,  imleed ;  but  a  war- 
song,  breathing  blood  and  vengeance,  is  a  liad  subject  for  everyday 
enthusiosra  ;  and  one  had  better,  perhaps,  for  a  continuance,  recreate 
oneself  with  some  more  peaceful  musical  diet.  Even  the  fit  of  war 
is  bud  enough ;  but  war  every  day,  murder  and  blood  on  week-days 
as  well  as  on  Sundays — EnUndez  i-oui  dan»  not  eamjiaifnci  mvgir 
ret  ffriiCft  tuldalt  ? — ttforger  vnsjih,  vot  eompagnei — I  foi^et  how 
the  song  runs.  Aton  Diru  I  the  ferocious  soldiery  is  not  in  the 
country ;  French  women  and  children  are  perfectly  safe  from  Gowack 
or  Pnissian ;  the  story  is  now  fifty  years  old,  and  still  Frenchmen 
lash  themselves  in  a  fnrv  of  conceit  and  blood. thirsliness  whencTer 
they  hear  it,  and  foncy  their  brutality  patriotism.  Napoleon  estab- 
lisheil  a  Valhalla  idea  of  a  Frenchman's  paradise — it  was  conquest 
and  murder  all  day. 

Just  before  this  bloody  ebonia  was  set  up,  the  King  shoved 
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reply  properly — lying  gravely  in  your  tosli.  My  Lord  Airlilnehop 
Btalks  in  and  aildresBM  you  in  a  gmve  compliment,  in  which  he 
include*  yoonelf,  S:Lint  Louis,  and  God  Almighty  I  My  Lord 
Amhaaaodor  comes  bowing,  and  congratulates  you  on  your  birthday. 
Sweet  innocent ! — what  a  touching  testimonial  of  family  love  !  It 
ian't  your  birthday ;  and  the  ambassador  does  not  care  one  fig ; 
but  both  of  yon  pretend  he  does,  and  bow  and  cringe  to  each  other 
graTely,  ami  wa^e  your  old  wigs  solemnly,  and  turn  np  to  heaTeo 
the  white  of  your  old  eyes  .  .  . 

But  stop — it  is  time  we  withdraw  the  old  King  from  the  balcony. 
Ah  I  bat  it  must  be  a  sad  life  to  stifle  all  day  through,  under  this 
sickly  mask  of  ceremony ;  to  be  lonely,  and  yet  never  alone ;  to 
labour,  and  never  look  for  either  rest  or  sympathy ;  to  wear  a 
crown,  and  have  outliveil  royalty ;  b)  bear  all  the  burthens  ti  ■ 
royalty,  without  any  of  the  old  roagnificeDt  privileges  of  it ;  to 
have  toiled,  and  striven  for,  and  won  this  wretched  solitary 
eminence,  and  leel  it  crumbling ;  and  to  look  down  hwa  it  and 
aee  the  great  popular  deluge  risiag  which  shall  swallow  it  under 
its  level. 

While  the  bonfirea  and  mnaic  were  roaring  in  the  lerracea  and 
garden  hard  by,  we  were  rather  amused  to  see  a  pliiloeophical  artist 
in  his  garret  opposite,  who  was  seated  near  his  open  window,  and 
had  lighted  his  lamp,  and  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  very  calmly 
copying  a  portrait  of  Madame  <le  la  Vollibre.  Here  was  food  f<»r 
new  moralities  for  those  who  were  inclined  for  such  meab 
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THE  particulan  of  the  fete  need  not  be  described  at  presnt, 
an  inaoy  huDtlreii  EnglLfth  writen  hare,  no  dckabt,  girca  an 
aiM9»unt  of  it,  ami  everyboily  knows  rery  well  that  on 
Bunt  lay,  Momlay,  ami  Tuesday,  det  Cendrrs^  the  anneal  ikt  ox  uf 
the  Carnival  is  mailc  to  take  sundry  walks  through  Pan«.  a  Utile 
chubby  but/;her's  lioy,  seated  behind  his  gilded  homsy  with  pink 
lireecliM  on,  in  the  guise  of  a  Cupiil,  and  a  number  of  grown  op 
lmti:heni  anrl  butcherlings  habited  as  Spanish  grandeea^  Turkish 
a^BA,  K^>inan  senators,  and  what  not,  following  the  animal,  and 
causing  the  air  to  resound  with  a  most  infernal  music  of  homB  and 
iustrumcnta  of  brass.  Triumphal  cars,  adorned  with  tinsel  and 
filled  with  musicians — troops  of  actors  from  FranconiX  mounted 
on  the  ste^.^ls  of  that  estabtiiihment,  and  decorated  in  its  finest 
contumcH,  join  in  the  august  ceremonial,  and  crowds  of  masks  which 
c«iver  the  faces  of  many  idle,  merry  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  an  infinite  numlier  of  bhickjinianls  of  the  capital,  wander  up  and 
down  tlie  Boiilevanis  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  «*arriages,  and  jingling 
C4iJjruji*;U  <le  jdare^  and  have  done  so  from  time  immemoriaL 

At  tliree  o'cloc^k,  as  tlie  {tafters  say  ominously,  the  ox's  pro- 
mena^le  i<i  concluded  ; — at  alx)iit  four,  very  likely,  that  enormoos 
qiia<lni|»od  receives  a  blow  from  a  hammer  betwixt  his  gilded  homs^ 
and  hni4  l>cen  served  out  to-day  in  steaks  and  collops  to  the  beef 
amateurs  who  frc(|uent  Mr.  Kolamrs  shop.  And  a  curious  thing 
it  is  that  the  wondrous  animal  has  tlie  faculty  of  indefinite  multi* 
pli<:ation  ;  there  in  not  an  eatinL^-hnuBc  in  Paris  but  can  give  you  a 
slic^e  of  him — a  real  authentic;  f^owijide  fillet  or  entrecate.  Half-a- 
dozen  hecatomlis  of  oxen  must  be  Blaughtere<l  if  the  facts  were 
known ;  but  eat^h  man  is  fain  to  Ix^lieve  that  his  particular  portion 
is  genuine — as  they  show  you  in  c<m vents  five  hundred  undoubted 
skulls  of  St.  ThiH  or  St.' Tliat,  and  bits  of  the  true  croas,  that 
added  together,  would  be  enough  to  furnish  all  the  woodwork  for 
Oxford  Street. 

For  more  than  a  month  previous,  the  town  has  been  nmning 
madly  to  masf^uenules  at  the  theatres,  and  every  young  man  and 
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maiden  (the  latter  word  Lb  used  from  piire  politeDCss)  who  had  a 
few  franc  pieces  in  their  pockets,  saved  against  the  happy  period, 
or  a  coat  or  a  shawl  which  would  produce  a  little  money  chez  ma 
tanU — **my  uncle/'  is  the  affectionate  term  applied  to  the  same 
personage  in  England — had  been  intriguing  here,  and  dancing  to 
hiB  mad  heart's  content.  You  sec  a  tolerable  number  of  great  raw 
young  Englitih  lads  joining  clumsily  in  the  festivities  of  the  man- 
querades;  but  on  this  point  I  can  only  speak  from  hearsay,  not 
having  seen  one  of  these  balls  for  more  than  ten  years,  when  I  was 
ao  frightened  and  wonder  stricken  by  the  demoniacal  frantic  yells 
and  antics  of  the  frequenters  of  the  place,  as  to  slink  home  perfectly 
dumb  and  miserable,  not  without  some  misgivings  lest  some  real 
demons  from  below,  with  real  pitchforks  and  tails,  should  spring  out 
of  the  trap-iloors  of  the  )>layhou8e,  as  the  sham-6ends  do  in  Don 
Juan,  and  drive  the  dancers  and  musicians  headlong  down,  sending 
the  theatre  it«elf  <lown  after  them,  and  leaving  only  behind  them  a 
smoky  warning  smell  of  sulphur.  However,  the  next  day  there  was 
the  theatre  in  its  place,  having  a  dismal,  rakish  appearance  (with  dead 
lamps  over  the  doors,  and  |»ale,  blear-eyed  tran8|>arencies  that  locked 
as  if  they  had  been  up  all  night) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  three 
thousand  mad  people  of  the  night  before  were  ))retty  well  restored  to 
their  sober  senses  and  back  to  their  counters  and  their  work  again. 

The  only  acquaintance  I  had  in  the  place  upon  the  awful  night 
of  the  masked-ball,  was  a  lady  who  tapped  me  on  my  shoulder, 
aahited  me  by  name,  and  was  good  enough  to  put  her  arm  into 
mine  quite  uninvited,  ami  to  walk  once  or  twice  with  me  up  and 
down  the  room.  This  lovely  creature  appeared  to  be  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  of  age ; — she  was  dressed  like  a  man,  in  a  blouse 
and  pair  of  very  dirty-white  trousers — had  an  oilskin  hat,  orna- 
mented with  a  huge  quantity  of  various-coloured  ribbons,  and 
under  it  an  enormous  wig  with  three  tails,  that  dangled  down 
the  lady's  back ;  it  was  of  the  fashion  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV., 
and  so  old  and  dirty  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  had  been  worn  at 
Carnivals  any  time  since  the  death  of  that  monarch. — **  Don't  you 
know  me?"  said  she,  after  a  moment,  seeing  my  wonder,  and  as 
confessing  my  forgetfulness,  she  told  me  who  she  was. 

Indeed,  I  recollect  her  a  governess  in  a  very  sober,  worthy 
&mily  in  England,  where  she  brought  up  the  daughters,  and  had 
been  selected  especially  because  she  was  a  ProtestanL  I  believe 
the  woman  did  her  duty  perfectly  well  in  her  station,  but,  upon  my 
word,  she  told  me  she  had  pawned  her  gown  to  get  this  disgusting 
old  dress,  and  dance  at  this  disgusting  masquerade.  She  was  not 
very  young,  as  lias  been  seen,  and  had  never  been  pretty.  Squalid 
poverty  had  not  increased  her  charms ;  but  here  she  was,  as  mad 
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Vw  »'«/"  H"u*  J  It  ■■  W  Bidure.  Bcfort  Rif  xcrwi  PrT:c<Ka 
Mel  itaUif 'l"l  Itml  rist>*<''t<>U<;  Eo^lifl)  boiilr  n  vtree  kh.^  d 
liMwl  •  li'ftiw,  m\irre.  ati«  linaniF  art\-\olnvA  a 
Iff  lib,  •ml  liHlttliMlifl  tfi  lli«  luturie*  'jf  r  * 
a  I'lnd'fibiliti!  IfiL  j'rtiit  evry  'by  with  \'m  •-iiij'iics.  in  tie  nattaj, 
«l  iiiiK,  Hiul  (HMwl  tltii  irvRdtnic  (|frIii')'>'i«lT  in  u>e  di««iu-TT>dta, 
||ali'tiii>;{  \ii  llic  i-'tiivirruti'>ii  '4  the  Iwliet,  nuking  ua,  m>jba|^ 
flit  tlifi  K''i)< i'""'"  >»  ll>''r  '^'ne  u|i  fr->iD  lb«ir  Tiur,  or  p^jin* 
(|iiiulillli'*  N'i'l  wiillu*  wiM-ti  li'T  Wlv  J(»ir«<l  ber  to  do  bo — l«fbt* 
Mil*  \fr\iit\  111  lii'F  iittuUv\  i-%\iAi-nrr.,  il  u  pro)«bl«  ibu  MadenotaFDe 
I'Mitliim  wiw  II  Ktiwtl'-.  Wh'-n  klie  (|uittal  Sir  J<*ha's  iknulT.  Ac 
li.ul  Ilia  1 1-1  III  1 1  nil' ii>  111  Li' 111,  iiii'l  nil  'iffi;r  of  an'ithor  place  cqoall.v 
tililfililu  ;  iii'ir"  'liil'lritii  t-i  lirin;;  ii|>,  mure  wallu  in  the  park  or  the 
m\imm,  iii"i''  \i"i»  uf  iiiiitl'iti  ut  une.  She  miziit  hare  Uid  by  a 
i'iiiii|ii-li'iii'i^  ll  ilii-  liiul  iH'i-ti  thrifty,  or  iiave  Hiznl  upon  a  promue 
III'  tiiuri litti'i  rrriiii  yi'iiMii  MiwUt  Tdiii,  at  college,  if  ahe  bad  been 
iitll'iil  i  "I,  Ih'Mjt  HLill,  rriim  u  rcupucUUc  governen  have  become  a, 
iiMjHii'liiilil'i  HLrt' iiiiiUini',  uM  iiiiiny  wiiinen  with  half  her  }cood  looks 
hnvM  il'iiii-.  lliiL  ii'i.  A  KT\m'.U«  ulie  wiu,  an<j  a  grisctte  ske  wouM 
)ki  ;  mill  Irfl  llm  rilll'irila  iui<t  niiliulii3«,  nnil  eetU  Iritte  viUt  de 
Limilift,  (111  I'tm  Uf  il'tutf  /CM  iriUement  U  Dinianehe,  for  her  c4d 
<)iiiirti'ni,  liiibltN,  nii'l  niiuiMiii'iiiis  aii'l  that  <lcar  old  gutter  in  tbe 
lluii  '111  Ihm,  wlili'li  Mn'Iiiiiiii  dc  Stiiiil  hiw  spoken  nf  so  fondly. 

K  llrrt'd,  tiiiiti'il.  ni'Tiilixt  tiiieht;,  tii  )«  sure,  find  a  good  deal  to 
Uaiiii)  ill  Madunic  riiuliiie'n  cDndiict  and  life ;  and  I  should  probablj 
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offeod  the  reader  if  I  imparted  to  liim  secreta  which  the  lady  told 
rae  with  the  utmost  eimplicity,  and  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  confusion.  But  to  rightly  judge  the  woman's  character,  we  must 
take  the  good  and  the  bad  together.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
ua  to  coin  a  romantic,  harrowing  story  of  some  monetrous  seducer, 
in  three  volumes,  who,  by  hia  supeiior  blacknesa  of  chancier, 
should  make  Madame  Pauline  appear  beside  him  aa  white  as  snow ; 
but  I  want  to  make  no  heroine  of  her.  Let  us  neither  abuse  her  nor 
pity  her  too  much,  but  look  at  the  woman  such  as  we  find  her,  if 
we  look  at  her  at  all.  Her  type  is  quite  unknown  in  England  ;  it 
t«lls  a  whole  social  history,  and  speaks  of  manners  and  morala 
widely  diiTerent  from  those  which  obtain  in  our  own  country. 
There  are  a  hundred  thousand  Pauline's  in  Paris,  cheerfid  in  poverty, 
careless  and  prodigal  in  good  fortune,  but  dreadfully  lax  in  some 
points  of  morals  in  which  our  own  females  are  praiseworthily  severe. 

No  more,  however,  of  the  grisette,  the  jovial  devil-may-care 
patroness  of  the  masked  ball.  Bdranger  has  iiuinortaliscd  her  and 
her  comjianion  ;  and  the  reader  has  but  to  examine  his  song  of  the 
Bonne  Vieille,  for  instance,  by  the  side  of  Buma's  "  John  Anderson," 
to  see  the  different  feelings  of  the  two  countries  upon  the  above 
point  of  morals.  Thank  God  !  the  Scotchman's  is  a  purer  and 
heartier  theory  than  that  of  the  Frenchman ;  both  express  the 
hnUtii  of  the  ]>eople  amongst  whom  they  live. 

In  respect  of  the  griset,  if  one  may  coin  such  a  word,  to  denote 
the  male  companion  of  the  grisette,  almost  all  the  youth  of  Paria 
(and  youth  extends  to  a  very  good  old  age  in  that  city)  may  he 
ranked.  What  sets  all  these  men  so  mad  for  dancing  at  a  certain 
ageT  They  lea<l  a  life  of  immorality  so  extraordinary  that  an 
Englishman  cannot  even  comprehend,  muuh  more  share  it.  And 
while  we  reproach  them,  and  justly,  for  their  immorality,  they  are, 
on  their  part,  quite  as  justly  indigiuuit  with  ouib.  A  Frenchman 
lianlly  ever  commits  an  excess  of  the  table  ; — what  Englishman  has 
not  in  his  time  I  A  French  gentleman  would  be  disgraced,  were  he 
<leepiy  in  debt  to  his  tradesman ; — fa  an  Englishmen  disgraced  on 
any  such  accountl  Far  from  it.  Debt  is  a  staple  joke  to  our 
young  men,  "  Who  suffers  for  your  coat  1 "  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  cant 
]ihnue ;  comedies  upon  comedies  are  written,  where  the  creditor  is 
the  universal  butt ;— the  butt  of  French  comedy  fa  the  husband. 
The  same  personage  and  the  complication  of  wrongs  which,  in  his 
marital  quality,  he  may  suffer,  forms  almost  the  sole  theme  of 
graver  French  romance.  With  this  means  of  exciting  interest,  the 
usages  of  our  country  forbid  the  English  romancer  to  deal,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  resort  to  murder,  robbery,  excessive  low  life,  wher» 
with  to  tickle  his  reader.    I  have  never  met  a  Frenchman  who 
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to  break&<t  olT  a  lump  of  breiu)  iin<l  clieese  and  a  slass  of  water,  in 
his  atelier  ;  very  often  he  cannot  find  time  to  dine  with  his  family, 
but  hia  little  wife  brings  liim  hia  Boiip,  and  a  iiiorHel  of  beei)  irf 
which  he  snatchea  a  bit  aa  he  best  may,  but  can  never  hope  for  any- 
thing like  decent  comfort.  Fancy  how  hia  wortliy  parents  must 
be  ddmle»,  at  this  dreadful  position  of  their  son.  Rigardei  done 
Louis,  say  hia  friends,  et  jiiiis  /ailta  la  if  list  de  votit  marier  I 

Well,  this  monster,  wjio  has  so  outraged  all  the  laws  of  decency, 
who  does  not  ei-en  smoke  liis  pipe  at  the  caf^,  and  play  hia  ^r(ie 
•t  dominoes,  aa  every  honest  reputable  man  should,  is  somehow  or 
the  other,  and  in  the  teeth  of  alt  reason,  the  most  outrageouely 
•baunlly  happy  man  I  ever  saw.  His  wife  works  almost  as  hard 
at  her  necillc  aa  he  does  at  his  engraving.  They  live  in  a  garret 
in  the  Rue  Cuilet,  and  liavc  got  a  little  child,  forsooth  (as  if  the 
pair  of  them  were  not  enough !),  a  little  rogue  that  is  always  trotting 
from  her  mother's  room  to  her  father's,  and  is  disturbing  one  or 
the  other  witli  her  nonsensical  prattle.  Their  lodging  is  like  a  cage 
of  canary-binls ;  there  is  nothing  but  singing  in  it  from  morning 
till  night.  You  hear  Louis  beginning  in  a  bass  voice,  Tra-la-la-la, 
Tia-la-la-la,  and  as  sure  aa  fate  from  Klailame  Louia'a  room,  comes 
Tra-la-la-Ia,  Tra-la  la  la,  in  a  treble.  Little  Louise,  who  is  only  two 
yeare  old,  mnat  sing  toii,  the  absurd  little  wretch  I^and  half-a-dozen 
times  in  the  ilay,  Mailame  Ijouis  peeps  into  the  atelier,  and  looks 
oter  her  huslund's  work,  and  ealla  him  I'io,  or  vioa  bon,  or  mon 
groi,  or  eome  such  eoarae  name,  and  once,  in  my  presence,  although 
I  was  a  perfect  stnmger,  actually  kisseil  the  man. 

Did  mortal  ever  hear  of  such  horrid  vulgarity  t  What  earthly 
right  have  these  people  to  be  happy,  and  if  you  woidd  know  what 
Monsieur  Louis  hail  to  do  apropoi  of  the  (Carnival,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  went  to  sec  him  on  that  day,  and  found  him  at  work  as 
usual,  working  and  singing  in  his  obtuse,  unreasonable  way,  when 
every  [wrson  el)<c  who  had  a  shade  (>f  common  sense  was  abroad  on 
the  Boulevarda,  seeing  the  Himf  Grnx  make  his  usual  promenade  ! 
Louis,  though  he  looks  upon  the  matter  now  with  great  pliilosophy, 
told  me,  with  a  rakish  air,  that  there  toat  a  time  when  he  was 
mad  after  maitked  IkiIIs  like  the  rest,  and  would  not  have  lost  his 
Carnival  for  the  world. 

And  not  only  iu  Paris  docs  the  Ilieji/  Grai  make  his  walk. 
Beeves,  more  or  less  fat,  jiromenaile  in  the  villages,  too,  and,  having 
occasion  to  go  to  a  miserable,  mouldy,  deserted,  stmggltng  place  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  where  there  are  two  sIiojh,  and  two  wretched 
inns  or  taverns,  with  fode^l  pictures  of  billiard-balls  and  dishes  of 
poultry,  paintcil  on  the  damp  walls,  and  a  long,  straggling  street, 
vith  almost  every  tottering  tenement  in  it  to  let,  I  saw  that  the 
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SIR, — The  man  who  makes  the  best  BolfLds  in  London,  uid 
whom,  therefore,  we  have  fiicetiouslj  caile<l  Sultan  SalotliD,— 
a  man  whu  is  conspicuoiia  for  hia  love  anil  pmetice  of  all  the 
polite  arts — iiiuaic,  to  wit,  architecture,  pointing,  and  cookery — 
onc«  took  the  humble  personage  who  writes  this  into  hia  libraiy, 
and  laid  before  me  two  or  three  volumes  of  manuBcript  yenr-book^ 
iuch  OB,  since  he  began  to  travel  and  to  obaerve,  lie  hns  been  in 
the  habit  of  keeping. 

Every  night,  in  the  eourae  of  hia  rambles,  hia  highness  the 
Bultan  (indeed,  his  port  is  sublime,  as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are 
&11  the  wines  in  his  cellar)  seta  down  with  an  iron  pen,  and  in  the 
neatest  bandwritiug  in  the  world,  the  events  and  obeervatioos  of 
the  day ;  with  tlie  same  iron  pen  be  illuminates  the  leaf  of  hia 
journal  bj  the  most  faithful  and  delightful  sketehea  of  the  scenery 
whieh  he  has  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  four-and-tventy  hours ; 
and  if  he  has  dined  at  an  inn  or  restaurant,  gasthaua,  posada, 
slbei^,  or  what  nut,  invariably  inserts  into  his  log-book  the  bill 
of  fare.  The  sultan  Icuds  a  jolly  life — a  tall  stalwart  man,  who 
every  day  about  six  o'clock  in  London  and  Paris,  at  two  in  Italy, 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  at  an  hour  after  noon,  feels  the  noble  calls 
of  hunger  agitating  his  lordly  bosom  (or  its  neighbourhood,  that  is), 
and  replies  to  the  call  by  a  good  dinner.  Ah  I  it  is  wonderfiil  to 
think  huw  the  heulthy  and  philosophic  mind  can  accmnmodate  itaelf 
in  oil  cases  to  the  varying  circumstanees  of  the  time — how,  in  its 
travels  through  the  world,  the  liberal  and  cosmopolite  atomacli 
recognises  the  national  dinner-hour !  Depend  upon  it  that,  in  all 
countries,  nature  has  wisely  ordained  and  suited  to  their  exigencin 
THE  DIBUBS  OF  A  PEOPLE.  I  mean  to  say  that  olla  podrida  is  good 
in  Spain  (though  a  plateful  of  it,  eaten  in  Paris,  once  made  me  so 
dreadfully  ill  that  it  is  a  merey  I  was  spared  ever  to  eat  another 
dinner);  I  mean  to  say,  and  have  proved  it,  that  sauerkraut  b 
good  in  Germany ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  whale's  blubber  is  m 
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▼ery  tolerable  dish  in  Kamtscbatka,  tbongh  I  have  never  visited 
the  country.  Cannibabsin  in  the  Si»uth  Seas,  and  sbeepfiheadism  in 
Scotland^  are  the  only  practices  that  one  cannot,  perhaps,  reconcik 
with  this  rule — at  least,  whatever  a  man's  private  opiniona  may  be, 
the  decencies  of  society  oblige  him  to  eschew  the  expression  of  them 
upon  subjects  which  the  national  prejudice  has  precluded  from  free 
discussion. 

Well,  after  looking  through  three  or  four  of  Saladin*s  volumes, 
I  grew  so  charmed  with  them,  that  I  used  to  come  back  every  day 
and  study  them.  I  declare  there  are  bdls  of  fare  in  those  books 
over  which  I  have  crie<l ;  and  the  reading  of  them,  especially  about 
an  hour  U*fc>re  dinner,  has  made  me  so  ferociously  hungry,  that,  in 
the  first  plaice,  the  sultan  (a  kind-hearted  generous  roan,  as  every 
man  is  who  loves  his  meals)  could  not  help  inviting  me  to  take 
potlui'k  with  him  ;  and,  secondly,  I  could  eat  twice  as  much  as 
upon  c<»mmon  occasions,  though  my  appetite  is  ^ways  good. 

Lying  awake,  then,  of  nights,  or  wandering  solitary  abroad  on 
wide  commons,  or  by  the  side  of  silent  rivers,  or  at  church  when 
IXK'tor  Snufflem  was  preaching  his  favourite  sermon,  or  stretched 
on  the  flat  of  my  back  smoking  a  cigar  at  the  dub  when  X  was 
talking  of  the  corn-laws,  or  Y  was  describing  that  famous  run  they 
luul  with  the  Z  hounds — at  all  periods,  I  say,  favourable  to  self- 
examination,  thi^se  bills  of  fare  have  come  into  my  mind,  and  often 
and  often  I  have  thought  them  over.  "  Titmarsh,"  I  have  said  to 
myrtclf,  **  if  ever  you  travel  again,  do  as  the  sultan  has  done,  and 
ktep  your  dinner-bills.  They  are  always  pleasant  to  look  over; 
they  always  will  recall  happy  hours  and  ac^tions,  be  you  ever  so 
hard  pushed  for  a  dinner,  and  fain  to  put  up  with  an  onion  and  s 
crust :  of  the  jwist  fate  cannot  deprive  you.  Yesterday  is  the 
philosopher  8  jiroiierty ;  and  by  thinking  of  it,  and  using  it  to 
advantage,  he  may  gaily  go  through  to-morrow,  doubtful  and  dismal 
though  it  l)e.  Try  this  lamb  stuffeil  with  pistachio-nuts ;  another 
handful  of  this  pillau.  Ho,  you  rascals !  bring  round  the  sherbet 
thert»,  and  never  spare  the  jars  of  wine — 'tis  true  Persian,  on  the 
lionour  of  a  Bannecide ! "  Is  not  that  dinner  in  the  '*  Arabian 
Nights"  a  right  good  dinner?  Would  you  have  ha<l  Bedreddin  to 
refuse  and  turn  sulky  at  the  wintiy  repast,  or  to  sit  down  grinning 
in  the  fai'C  of  his  grave  entertainer,  and  gaily  take  what  camel 
Kemember  what  came  of  the  honest  fellow's  philosophy.  He 
Blap))Oil  the  grim  old  prince  in  the  face ;  and  the  grim  old  prince, 
who  had  invite<]  him  but  to  laugh  at  him,  did  presently  order  m 
real  ami  sulwtantial  repast  to  be  si't  before  him — great  pyramids 
of  smoking  rice  and  jiillau  (a  goo<l  pillau  is  one  of  the  best  dishes 
in  the  world),  savoury  kids,  snow-cooled  sherbets,  luscious  wine  of 
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Schiraz ;  witli  an  accompaniment  of  moon-facecf  beauties  from  the 
harem,  no  doubt,  dancing,  singing,  and  smilinft  in  the  most  raviabiDg 
tuanner.  Tl)us  ahould  we,  my  dear  friends,  laugh  at  Fate's  beard, 
aa  we  confront  him — thus  should  we,  if  the  old  moneter  be  iiiBoleiit, 
fall  to  and  box  his  ears.  He  has  a  spice  of  humour  in  bis  compoei- 
tioD  ;  and  be  sure  he  will  be  tickled  by  such  conduct. 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  expectation  of  war  between  Eng- 
land an<l  France  grew  to  he  so  strong,  and  there  was  such  a  talk 
of  mobilising  national  guards,  and  arming  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  more  French  soldiers — when  such  ferocious  yells  of  hatred 
against  perfidious  Albion  were  uttered  by  the  liberal  French  press, 
that  I  did  really  liclieve  the  rupture  betweeu  the  two  couutriee  was 
about  imme<liately  to  take  place ;  being  eeriously  alarmed,  I  set  off 
for  Paris  at  once.  My  goo<l  sir,  what  could  we  do  without  our 
Parisi  I  came  here  first  in  1815  (when  the  Duke  and  I  were  a 
good  deal  remarked  by  the  inhabitants) ;  I  propueed  but  to  stay  a 
week ;  stoppe<l  three  months,  and  have  returned  every  year  since. 
There  is  something  fatal  in  the  place — a  charm  about  it^ — a  wicked 
one  very  likely — hut  it  acts  on  us  all ;  and  perpetually  the  old 
Paris  man  comes  hieing  back  to  his  ijuarters  again,  and  is  to  be 
found,  as  usual,  sunning  himself  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Painters, 
princes,  gourmands,  officers  on  half-pay — serious  old  ladies  even 
acknowledge  the  attraction  of  the  place — are  more  at  ease  here  than 
in  any  other  place  in  Europe ;  and  back  they  come,  and  are  to  be 
found  sooner  or  later  occupying  their  old  baunt«. 

My  darling  city  improves,  too,  with  each  visit,  and  has  some 
new  palace,  or  church,  or  statue,  or  other  gimcrack,  to  greet  your 
eyes  withal.  A  few  years  since,  and  lo !  on  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  instead  of  the  shabby  tri-coloured  rag,  shone  the 
bronze  statue  of  Napoleon.  Then  came  the  famous  triumphal 
arch  ;  a  noble  )>uilding  indeed  ! — how  stately  and  white,  and 
beautiful  and  strong,  it  seems  to  dominate  over  the  whole  city ! 
Next  was  the  obelisk ;  a  huge  bustle  and  festival  being  made  to 
welcome  it  to  the  city.  Then  (■ame  the  fair  asphaltum  terroees 
round  about  the  olielisk  ;  then  the  fountains  to  decorate  the  terraces. 
I  have  scarcely  been  twelve  months  absent,  and  behold  they  have 
gilded  all  the  Naiads  and  Tritons ;  they  have  clapped  a  huge 
fountain  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Champs  Ilys^es — a  great, 
glittering,  frothing  fountain,  that  to  the  poetic  eye  looks  like  an 
enormous  shaving-brush  ;  and  all  down  the  avenue  they  have  placed 
hundreds  of  gildetl  flaring  gna-lainpe,  that  make  this  gayest  walk  in 
the  world  look  t^ayer  still  than  ever.  But  a  tniee  to  such  descrip- 
tions,  which  might  carry  one  far,  very  far,  from  the  object  proposed 
in  this  paper. 
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forpniK     tmi  ^shina*  %  gasmen  ir  ^am  tf  zsut  a;n  fii.^«Bgg3  <s  laf 
jumwa  ouiifi  <iiiiier  x  innai  ^i^  iWi'HUiuiii?  <^»rr3im.ta.  i,*g«Ai 

BOA  ia  L^iit&-.a  ham  inc.  fir  2i«  luwc  mtl  «a«e^  Tcc»au*jOT  &>  ^ab 

&Tii  nt  thas  auetr-.p^Mia  5:r  ao^  &  -rxasarj.  T^fz  Letv  ca  Sc&iiT. 
nojf  %  hK^  '4  ittixr&m  ami  poostts  i»>  'Sm«r.      tj^  M-?d^t  r:c 

^iCacfiMH ,  the  luahM  mnssiM  \0aiLZ  tasmszvi  wixh.  ihix^  diaqi 
crauupiar  pwnM  of  fioMC,  vtetk  ^iwxf^  Rrr"4=ai  ikas  rhinziinr 
«fi:«h.  W«tl,  oil  W#fiBtviiAT.  eh«  iiiixsfii»  €»i!«x,  tt-q  iuTv  c«ef :  :£« 
KfKf  iayifT3r)0»  chi»  loaK  alvrrasi^viei  '*-f  <o^<ny.  a^^i  •iiaf>p»n. 
Yovxr  life  pnaKtLU  a  foinnnifria  of  ^nlK.  ruwvi  rr^ry  ik>v  hk! 
ikfun  \/f  %  frit  of  fmh  aaii  i»j«Bfr  pnuftrr.  T'TQ  •irtnk  three  -zian^  c^ 
a  Kno^ylM  lirirsor  raQed  ilKTrr  at  •naaR':  jr^ir  «xoplI«t  i»iT 
imhi>in  oci^.  WImb  the  kw  kaii  her  gLas  of  pc^t  aft«r  <iinner,  sbe 
jpva  nfAtain  with  the  rhilyim,  aad  joq  £»n  asleep  in  T-xir  arm->:kiir. 
Srjfue  of  the  iD'-^  pore  a»l  pcmooa  cBJoTraent^  ^^f  life  aiv  uDknovn 
to  )ro«i.  Yoa  «a  vA  drink,  bat  joq  di>  aoC  know  the  'iri  of  eating 
and  driokini; ,  naj,  mrjfft  pn>babij  too  despise  th.ve  who  do.  "  Give 
me  a  aticK  c^  nMai,**  laj  yoo,  tvtj  Ixkelj,  ^and  a  fi^  for  toot 
l^ionnandA."  Ymi  hwrf  it  is  rerr  Tirtoocs  a»i  man  It  all  this. 
N'^Aneiue,  ro  j  goorl  lir  ;  roa  are  indiflerent  because  toq  are  ignoranti 
beraiMe  T«mr  life  ui  pained  in  a  narrow  cirrle  of  ideas,  ami  because 
you  are  bijzotedlr  blind  and  pompooslj  calloua  to  the  beauties  and 
excel  !em!«!  >eyowl  you. 

Sir,  RExpccT  TOUR  mxxcB;  i^JoUse  it,  enjoy  it  properiy. 
\fni  will  hfi  by  many  houn  in  the  week,  many  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  many  yer^re  in  your  life  the  happier  if  you  do. 

I>on't  t^ll  us  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  a  man.  AH  a  mans 
senses  are  worthy  of  employment,  and  sh«>iild  be  cidtivated  as  a 
duty.  The  nenses  are  the  arts.  What  glorious  feasts  does  Nature 
prepare  fr»r  your  eye  in  animal  form,  in  landscape,  and  paintiug ! 
Are  you  to  put  out  your  eyes  and  not  see?  What  royal  dishes  of 
melody  rlocs  her  bounty  provide  for  you  in  the  shape  of  jioctry, 
music,  whether  windy  or  wiry,  notes  of  the  human  voice,  or  ravish- 
inji;  son;^  of  birds !  Are  you  to  stuff  your  ears  with  cotton,  and 
▼ow  that  the  sense  of  hearinio^  is  unmanly  ? — yon  obstinate  dolt  you ! 
No,  surely ;  nor  must  you  be  so  absurd  as  to  fancy  that  the  art 
of  eating  is  in  any  way  less  worthy  than  the  other  twa  You  like 
your  dinner,  man ;  never  be  ashamed  to  say  so.  If  you  don't  like 
jour  victuaisi  pass  on  to  the  next  article  ;  but  remember  that  every 
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man  who  has  been  worth  a  fig  in  this  world,  as  poet,  painter,  or 
musician,  has  bail  a  gocxl  appetite  and  a  good  taste.  Ah,  what  a 
poet  Byron  would  ha'<  e  been  had  he  taken  his  meals  properly,  and 
allowed  himself  to  grow  fat — if  nature  inteniled  him  to  grow  fiit — 
and  not  have  physicked  hU  inUUect  with  wretched  opium  pills  and 
acrid  vinegar,  that  sent  his  principles  to  sleep,  and  turned  bis  feel- 
ings Bom* !  If  that  man  had  respected  his  dinner,  he  never  would 
have  written  ■  Don  Juan," 

AUotu  done!  enough  sermoniBlDg;  let  us  sit  down  and  &U  to 
at  onca 

I  dined  soon  after  my  arrival  at  a  very  pleasant  Paris  club, 
where  daily  in  provided  a  dinner  for  ten  peraons,  that  is  universally 
reported  to  be  excellent.  Five  men  in  England  wonlil  have  con- 
sumed the  same  amount  of  victuals,  as  you  will  see  by  the  bills 
of  &re: — 


A  beef,  with  carrota 
and  vegetables,  very 
good; 


Fooleta  &  la  Marengo ; 


A  brace  of  roast 
pheuantA 


Cardons  b  la  Uoelle. 


This  dinner  was  very  nicely  served.  A  venerable  maitn 
^hdtel  in  blark  cutting  up  neatly  the  diehefl  on  a  trencher 
at  the  sidn-table,  and  several  najters  attending  in  green  coats, 
red  plush  tights,  and  their  hair  curleiL  There  was  a  great 
quantity  of  light  in  the  room ;  some  handsome  pieces  of  plated 
ware ;  the  pheasants  came  in  with  their  tails  to  their  backs : 
and  the  smart  waitera,  with  their  hair  dresse<l  and  parted  down 
the  middle,  gave  a  pleasant,  lively,  stylish  api)earance  to  the 
whole  affair. 

Now,  I  certjunly  dineil  (by  the  way,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  we  had  with  the  beef  i>ome  boiled  kidney  potatoes, 
Teiy  nently  dished  up  in  a  napkin )^I  certainly  dined,  I  say ;  and 
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B*jt  I  V'ju]«i  noii^rry  a*  a  tLxn  &.<  c&riz}^  f  jt  af^peaxiLDoeft.  ilxoe.  as 
a  ;^nMml  ruk,  '/[  a  bMf-»t<ak  fi>r  tv.j  at  the  Caie  Foy,  than  at 
df/Wb  t/i  tak«  a  Xirbiu  psm  cpf  meh  a  meal  ererr  dar.  There  vai 
tjnlf  (iO€r  fuan  at  tbe  tMe  hesi-iet  jfjor  hmnUe  serrant  vbo  did 
if/C  pfjt  wat^r  uiUf  Lis  vine ;  and  he — I  mean  the  other — vas 
oljn«rT«?d  hy  hiA  fn<!rDii«,  wbo  exdaimed,  ^  CV/nunent !  toqs  h\i\ti 
mxy"  an  if  t/i  do  v>  wax  a  ir<>a«ier.  The  coD^eqoeDce  was,  that  half- 
a^ifiSEiiro  U#ttl45i  of  vine  Mfnr<>l  for  the  vh<»le  ten  of  us :  an«I  the 
giientAf  harin;;  «la»fjat4:lte>l  their  dinner  in  an  hour,  skipped  lightly 
away  fnim  it,  tlid  wA  iiuiy  t'i  ruminate,  and  to  feel  uneasy,  and  to 
fififlle  aU^iit  the  laiit  and  jien ultimate  vaistcoat  button,  as  ve  do 
after  a  hoi tn«>4i inner  at  an  Em^i^h  cluli.  What  vas  it  that  mad« 
the  rhanii  of  tliiji  dinner? — for  (deasant  it  vaiiL  It  was  the  neat 
and  (I'imfortahle  njanner  in  which  it  was  serred ;  the  pheasant-taiU 
lia/1  a  (vinHidf.'nihIe  effe^-t ;  that  snowy  napkin  coquettLshly  arranged 
round  the  kidneys  gave  them  a  diBtituju^  air ;  the  light  ami  glitter- 
in;;  w^rvicfi  ;^ive  an  apiiearauce  of  plenty  and  hospitality  that  sent 
everjU^ly  away  contente<l. 

I  put  down  this  dinner  just  to  show  English  and  Scotch  house- 
kec|icrK  wliat  may  be  done,  and  for  what  price.     Say, 


ff.     dL 
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Fowls  anrl  sjiU(!C         .  .  •  •  ,36 

Pheasants  (hens)       .         .         .         .         .50 
Grai>e8,  ]>car8,  cliecse,  vegetables         •         .30 


Sf>ui»  and  fresh  breail,  )       .  . 

r,    J      1  ^  >  pnme  cost 

|jcc»f  an<l  carrots  j    ^ 
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For  ftftecnpcncc  par  trte  a  company  of  ten  persons  may  have  a 
dinner  set  Ix^fore  them, — nay,  and  be  ma<le  to  fancy  that  they  dine 
well,  ]jrovided  the  service  is  handsomely  arranged,  that  you  have 
A  good  stock  of  side-dishes,  &c.,  in  your  platc-chcst,  and  don't  spare 
the  s|>cnnucoti. 

As  for  the  wine,  that  depends  on  yourself.  Always  be  crying 
out  to  your  friends,  **  Mr.  So-and-so,  I  don't  drink  myself,  but  pray 
pass  tlio  l)ottle.  Toinkins,  my  boy,  help  your  neighbour,  and 
never  mind  mo.  What !  Hopkins,  are  there  two  of  us  on  the 
doctor's  list  1  Pass  the  wine ;  Smith  Fm  sure  won't  refuse  it ; " 
and  so  on.     A  very  good  pkn  is  to  have  the  butler  (or  the  fellow 
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in  the  white  waistcoat  who  "  beliaves  as  sich  ")  pour  out  the  wine 
when  wanted  (in  half-glasftes,  of  course),  and  to  make  a  deuced 
great  noise  and  shouting,  ''John,  John,  why  the  devil,  nir,  dun't 
you  help  Mr.  Sinikins  to  another  glass  of  wine?''  If  you  iK)int 
out  Simkins  ont^e  or  twice  in  this  way,  (h'iK.>nd  uiM>n  it,  he  won't 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  your  liquor.  You  may  thus  keep  your 
friends  from  being  dangerous,  by  a  thousand  innocent  mami^uvrcs ; 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  you  may  very  ]>rolmb1y  make  them 
believe  that  they  have  had  a  famous  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  man  in  our  comiiany  of  ten  the  other  <lay  who  ever  thought 
he  had  not  dined  ;  and  what  was  he  7  a  foreigner, — a  man  of  a 
discontented  inquiring  spirit,  always  carping  at  things,  and  never 
satisfied. 

Well,  next  day  I  dined  au  cinquihiie  with  a  family  (of  Irish 
extraction,  by  the  way),  and  what  do  you  think  was  our  dinner 
far  six  persons  ?     Wliy,  simply, 

Nine  <lozen  Ostend  oysters ; 
Soup  k  la  mulligatawny  ; 
Boiled  turkey,  with  celery  sauce ; 
Saddle  of  mutton  rotL 

Removes.     PlomiK>uding  ;  crofite  de  macaroni. 
Vin  Beaune  ordinaire,  volnay,  bordeaux,  cliam- 
pagne,  eau  chaude,  cognac. 

I  forget'  the  dessert.  Alas !  in  moments  of  prosperity  and 
plenty,  one  is  often  f«)rgetful :  I  remember  the  dessert  at  the  Cen*le 
well  enough. 

A  ijerson  whom  they  call  in  this  country  an  illustration 
litteraire — the  c<litor  of  a  newsfMiper,  in  fact — with  a  very  i)retty 
wife,  were  of  the  party,  and  looke«l  at  the  dinner  with  a  great  deal 
of  good-humoure<l  superiority.  I  declare,  ujion  my  honour,  that  I 
helped  both  the  illustration  and  his  lady  twice  to  saddle  of  mutton  ; 
and  as  for  the  turkey  and  celery  sauce,  you  shouhl  have  seen  how 
our  host  disi)ense<l  it  to  them  !  They  ate  the  oysters,  they  ate  the 
8<iup  ("  Diable !  mais  il  est  poivr^ ! "  said  the  illustration,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes),  they  ate  the  turkey,  they  ate  the  mutton,  they 
ate  the  jmdding;  and  what  tlid  our  hostess  say?  Why,  casting 
down  her  eyes  gently,  and  with  the  modestest  air  in  the  world,  she 
said — **  There  is  such  a  beautiful  piei^  of  cold  beef  in  the  larder ; 
do  somelxMly  ask  for  a  little  slice  of  it." 

Heaven  bless  her  for  tliat  sf>cet»h  !  I  loved  and  respected  her 
for  it ;  it  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.     A  man  who  could  sneei 
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And  perhaps  a  glass  of  i>iinrh,  with  a  dgar,  afterwards :  but  that  is 
noither  here  nor  there.  The  insertinn  of  the  pur^e  into  the  julienne 
was  not  of  my  recommendin;; ;  and  if  this  junction  is  effected  at 
nil,  the  operation  should  be  i>erformeil  with  the  greatest  care.  If 
yon  put  too  riiurh  pur(!e,  both  snups  are  infallibly  spoiled.  A  much 
better  plan  it  is  to  have  your  julienne  by  itself,  though  I  will  not 
enlarge  on  this  point,  an  the  excellent  friend  with  whom  I  dincil 
may  chance  to  see  this  notice,  and  may  he  hurt  at  the  renewal  in 
print  of  a  disjiute  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  pain  to  both  of  ns. 
By  the  way,  we  had  half-a-<lozen  sardines  while  the  dinner  was 
getting  ready,  eating  them  with  delirioua  bread  and  butter,  for 
which  this  plai~c  is  famous.     Then  followed  tiie  soup.     Why  the 

deuce  un«/d  he  have  the  pu but  never  mind.     After  the  soup, 

we  had  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  very  tx«t  beef-steak  I  ever 
ate  in  my  life.  Dy  the  shade  of  Ilclingabalus  !  as  I  write  about  it 
now,  a  week  after  I  have  eaten  it,  the  old,  rii^h,  sweet,  piquant,  juicy 
taste  enmes  smacking  on  my  lifw  again  ;  and  I  feel  something  of 
that  exi|nisite  s<-iiKati<in  I  then  had.     I  am  aslmntcd  of  the  delight 

which  the  eating  of  that  piece  of  meat  cimseil  me.    G and  I  had 

q»nrrelln<l  alH)Ut  the  soiiii  (I  aaid  so,  and  don't  wish  to  return  to 
the  subject) ;  but  wIicti  we  began  on  the  iitcak,  we  looked  at  eaeli 
other,  ami  loved  each  other.  We  did  not  spcMc, — our  hearts  were 
tno  full  for  that ;  but  we  took  a  >iit,  and  laid  down  our  forks,  ami 
looked  at  one  another,  and  undenitoixl  each  other.  There  were  no 
two  indi\-iduals  on  this  wide  earth,— no  two  lovers  billing  in  the 
ahailc, — no  mother  ctasjring  baby  to  her  heart,  more  supremely 
hnfipy  than  we.  Every  now  and  then  we  had  a  glass  of  honest, 
firm,  generouR  Burgundy,  that  nobly  Bupportcil  the  meat.  As  you 
may  faney,  we  did  not  leave  a  single  morecl  of  the  steak ;  but 
when  it  was  done,  wc  put  Uts  of  bread  into  the  silver  clish,  and 
wixtfully  iwip)ie<)  up  the  gravy.  I  suppose  I  shall  never  in  this 
world  taste  anylbing  so  gocxl  again.  But  what  then  1  What  if  I 
diii  like  it  excciwivply  1  Waa  my  liking  unjust  or  unmanly  1  Is 
iny  regret  now  puling  nr  unworthy  I  No.  "  Laudo  manentem  !  " 
as  Titmouse  says.  When  it  is  eaten,  I  resign  myself,  and  ciin 
cat  a  two-franc  dinner  at  Richanl's  without  ill-humoiu  and  without 
a  pang. 

Any  dispute  about  the  relative  excellence  of  the  beef-steak  cut 
from  the  fillet,  ati  is  usual  in  France,  and  of  the  entref6u,  must 
henceforth  be  idle  and  absurd.  Whenever,  my  dear  young  friend, 
you  go  to  Paris,  call  at  once  for  the  tnlrri-Me ;  the  fillet  in  com- 
Iinrison  to  it  is  a  jioor  ftide  laily's  meat.  What  folly,  by  the  way, 
ia  that  in  England  which  induces  us  to  attach  an  estimation  to  tho 
part  of  the  Birloio  that  n  called  the  Sunday  sid^ — poor,  tender. 
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stringy  stuf!^  not  comparable  to  the  manly  meat  oa  the  other  rndBf 
handsomely  garnished  with  criisp  fat,  and  with  a  layer  of  horn! 
Give  the  Sunday  side  to  misses  and  ladies'-maids,  for  men  be  the 
Monday's  side,  or,  better  still,  a  thousand  times  more  succulent  and 
full  of  flavour — the  ribs  of  beef.  This  is  the  meat  I  would  eat 
were  I  going  to  do  battle  with  any  mortal  foe.  Fancy  a  hundred 
thousand  Englishmen,  after  a  meal  of  stalwart  beef  ribs,  encounter- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  who  had  partaken  of  a  trifling 
collation  of  soup,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  and  Gniy^  cheese. 
Would  it  be  manly  to  engage  at  such  odds  ?     I  say,  no. 

Passing  by  Vary's  one  day,  I  saw  a  cadaverous  cook  with  a 
S|)atula,  thumping  a  poor  beef-steak  with  all  his  might.  This  is 
not  only  a  horrible  cruelty,  but  an  error.  They  not  only  beat  the 
beef,  moreover,  but  they  soak  it  in  oil  Abeunl,  dis^sting  bar- 
barity !  Beef  so  beaten  loses  its  natural  spirit ;  it  is  too  noble 
for  corporal  punishment.  You  may  by  these  tortiures  and  artifices 
make  it  soft  and  greasy,  but  tender  ami  juicy  never. 

The  landlord  of  the  Caf^  Foy  (I  have  received  no  sort  of  con- 
sitlcration  from  him)  knows  this  tnith  full  well,  and  follows  tlie 
simple  honest  plan  ;  first,  to  have  good  meat,  and  next  to  hang  it  a 
long  time.  I  have  instructed  him  how  to  do  the  steaks  to  a  turn, 
not  raw,  horribly  livid  and  blue  in  the  midst,  as  I  have  seen  great 
fliil)s  of  meat  (what  a  shame  to  think  of  our  fine  meat  being  so 
treated  !),  but  cooked  all  the  way  through.  Go  to  the  Caf($  Foy 
then,  ask  for  a  bkkk-steak  a  la  Titmarsh,  and  you  will  see  what 
a  dish  will  \)c  set  l)efore  you.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  at 
too  much  length,  perhaps,  for  some  of  my  readers ;  but  it  can't  he 
helped.  The  truth  is,  beef  is  my  weakness ;  and  I  do  declare  that 
I  derive  more  positive  cryoyment  from  the  simple  viand  than  from 
any  concoction  whatever  in  the  whole  cook's  cyclopaedia. 

Always  drink  red  wine  with  beef-steaks;  port,  if  possible;  if 
not^  Burginidy,  of  not  too  high  a  flavour, — good  Beaune,  say. 
This  fact,  which  is  very  likely  not  known  to  many  persons  who, 
forsooth,  are  too  magnificent  to  care  about  their  meat  and  driiik, — 
this  s'.mple  fact  I  take  to  be  worth  the  whole  price  I  shall  get  for 
this  article. 

But  to  return  to  dinner.     We  were  left,  I  think,  G and  I, 

sopping  uj>  the  gravy  with  bits  of  bread,  and  declaring  that  no 
I)owcr  on  earth  could  induce  us  to  eat  a  moi-sel  more  that  day. 
At  one  time,  we  thought  of  countermanding  the  perdrcau  aiuc 
trufles,  tliat  to  my  certain  knowledge  had  been  betruJOTed  Ave  da3rs 
before. 

Poor  blind  mortals  that  we  were ;  ungrateful  to  our  appetites, 
needlessly  mistrustful  and  cowardly.     A  man  may  do  what  ht 
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dares ;  nor  does  he  know,  until  lie  tries,  what  tlie  lionest  appetite 
will  b(ar.  We  were  kept  watting  bctweoii  tlie  steak  and  the 
partriilge  some  ten  minutes  or -so.  Fur  the  first  two  or  three 
minutes  we  lay  hock  iu  our  chairs  quite  exhausted  indeed.  Then 
we  began  to  fiddle  with  a  dish  of  toothpicks,  fur  want  of  anything 

more  savoury ;  then  we  looked  out  of  the  window ;  then  G 

got  in  n  rage,  rang  the  bell  Tiolently,  and  asked,  "  Pourquoi  diable 
noua  feit-on  attendre  si  longtemiffll"  The  waiter  grinned.  He  is 
a  nice  good-humoured  fellow,  Auguste ;  and  I  heartily  trust  that 
Bonie  reader  of  this  may  give  him  a  fiTe-franc  piece  for  my  sake. 
Auguste  grinned  and  disappeared. 

Presently,  we  were  aware  of  an  oilour  gradually  coming  towards 
OS,  something  musky,  fiery,  saToiiry,  mysterious, — a  hot  drowsy 
smell,  that  lulls  the  senses,  and  yet  enflames  them, — the  tru^n 
were  coming !  Yonder  they  lie,  eavcmed  under  the  full  bosom  of 
the  red-legged  birU.     My  hand  trembled  aa,  after  a  little  jiause,  I 

cut  the  animal  in  two.     O aaid  I  'liil  not  give  him  his  share 

of  the  truffes ;  I  don't  believe  I  did.  I  Hpille<l  some  salt  into  my 
plate,  and  a  little  Cayenne  popper^very  little  ;  we  began,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  the  following  conversation  : — 

Gnttai'ut.  Choj),  choi),  chop. 

Michael  Atigdo.   Oloblobloblob. 

O.  Gobble. 

M.  A.  Obble. 

0.  Here's  a  big  one. 

M.  A.  Hobgob.  What  wine  shall  we  have!  I  should  like 
some  cliampagne. 

G.  It's  bad  here.     Have  some  Sauteme, 

M.  A,  Very  well.     Hobgobglofaglob,  Ac, 

A\uju«te  (opening  the  Sautenie).  Cloo-oo-oo-oop !  The  cork 
is  out ;  he  pours  it  into  the  glas»,  glock,  giock,  glock. 

Nothing  more  took  place  in  the  way  of  talk.  The  poor  little 
partridge  was  soon  a  heap  of  bones — a  very  little  heap.  A 
trufflesquc  odour  was  left  in  the  room,  but  only  an  odour.  Pre- 
e^ntly,  the  checne  was  brought:  the  amber  Sauteme  flaHk  has 
tumeil  of  a  sickly  green  hue ;  nothing,  save  half  a  glass  of  Ee<liment 
at  the  bottom,  remained  to  tell  of  the  light  and  social  s]iirit  that 
ha<l  but  one  haif-hour  before  inhabited  the  flask.  Darkness  fell 
ujion  our  little  chamber;  the  men  in  the  street  began  crying, 
"Matnger!  Journal  du  Soir  1 "  The  bright  moon  rose  glitter- 
ing over  the  tiles  of  the  Rnc  Louis  le  Grand,  opjiosite,  illuminating 
two  glasses  of  punch  that  two  gentlemen  in  a  small  room  of  the 
Caf^  Foy  did  ever  and  anon  raise  to  their  lips.  Both  were  silent ; 
both  happy ;  both  were  smoking  cigars, — for  both  knew  that  the 
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BiMthius  pluit  of  Cuba  is  sweeter  to  tiie  philcwopber  after  diniiei 
than  tlie  prattle  of  all  the  womeD  in  the  worliL  Womea — pehaw  ! 
The  nuio  who,  after  dinner — aften  a  good  dinner — can  think  about 
driving  home,  and  sharing  himself  by  candlelight,  and  enduiog  a 
damp  shirt,  anil  a  pair  of  tight  glaxed  pumps  to  show  hia  cobweb 
Btoclfiags  and  set  his  feet  in  a  dame ;  and,  having  undergone  aU 
this,  can  get  into  a  cold  cal\  and  drive  c^  to  No.  222  Harlej 
Street,  where  Mrs.  Murtimer  Smith  ia  at  home ;  where  you  take 
off  your  cloak  in  a  damp  dark  bock  parlour,  called  Mr.  Smith's 
study,  and  containing,  when  you  arrive,  twenty-four  ladies'  cloaka 
and  tippets,  fourteen  hats,  two  pairs  of  clt^  (belonging  to  two 
gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  walk  for  economy,  and  think 
daocinj;  at  Mrs.  Uortimer  Smith's  the  height  of  eigoyment) ; — the 
man  who  can  do  all  this,  and  walk,  gracefully  Hmiling,  into  Mre. 
Smith's  drawing-rooms,  where  the  brown  holland  bags  have  been 
removed  from  the  chandeliers ;  a  man  from  Kirkman's  is  thumping 
aa  the  piano,  and  Ura.  Smith  b  standing  simpering  in  the  middle 
of  the  niom,  dressed  in  red,  with  a  birl  of  paradise  in  her  turban, 
a  tremulous  fan  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  clutching  hold  of  her 
little  fat  gold  watch  and  seals ; — the  man  who,  after  making  his 
bow  to  Mrs.  Smith,  can  advance  to  Miss  Jones,  in  blue  crape,  and 
leail  her  to  a  place  among  six  other  pain  of  solemn-looking  persons, 
and  whisper  ftulaius  to  her  (at  which  she  cries,  "  Oh  fie,  you 
naughty  man!  how  can  you 7"),  and  look  at  Miss  Smith's  red 
shouldere  Btni^ling  out  of  her  gown,  and  her  mottled  elbows  that 
a  pair  of  crumplel  kid  gloves  leave  in  a  state  of  delicious  nature ; 
and,  afler  having  gone  through  certain  mysterious  quadrille  figures 
with  her,  leoil  her  back  to  her  mamma,  who  has  just  seized  a  third 
glass  of  muddy  negus  from  the  black  footman  ; — the  man  who  can 
do  all  tliis  may  do  it,  and  go  bang,  for  me  !  And  many  such  men 
there  lie,  my  Gustavus,  in  yonder  dusky  London  city.  Be  it  ours, 
my  dear  friend,  when  the  day's  labour  and  repast  are  done,  to  lie 
and  ruminate  calmly ;  to  watch  the  bland  cigar  smoke  as  it  rises 
jtently  ceiling-wards ;  to  be  idle  in  body  as  well  as  mind ;  not  to 
kick  our  heels  madly  in  quadrilles,  and  puff  and  pant  in  senseless 
Knilopades :  let  us  appreciate  the  joys  of  idleness ;  let  ua  give  a 
loose  to  silence ;  and  having  enjoyed  this,  the  best  dessert  after  a 
goodly  dinner,  at  close  of  eve,  saunter  slowly  home. 


As  the  dinner  above  described  drew  no  less  than  three  fhuia 
pieces  out  of  my  purse,  I  determined  to  economise  for  the  next  few 
days,  and  either  to  be  invited  out  to  dinner,  or  else  to  partake  of 
■onie  repast  at  a  small  charge,  such  as  one  may  hare  here.     I 
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hid  oo  the  day  succeeding  the  tnifSed  partridge  a  dinner  for  a 
■hilling  viz. : — 

Bi&teck  auz  pommes  (heu  quantum  mutatua  ab  illo !) 

Galantine  de  volaille. 

Frontage  de  Gruyire, 

Demi-bout«ille  du  vin  t^B-vieux  de  Mikcon  ou  Chablia, 

Pain  ik  discT^ion. 

This  dinner,  my  young  friend,  vas  taken  about  half-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  breakfast, — a  breakfast  taken 
at  a  two-franc  house,  in  the  Rue  Haute  Vivienne ;  it  was  certainly  a 
sufficient  ibnner  :  I  certainly  was  not  hungry  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Nay,  the  wine  was  decently  good,  as  almost  all  wine  is  in 
the  morning,  if  one  had  the  courage  or  the  power  to  drink  it. 
You  see  many  honest  English  families  marching  into  these  two-franc 
eatiDf!- houses,  at  five  o'clock,  and  fancy  they  dine  in  great  luxury. 
Returning  to  England,  however,  they  inform  their  friends  that  the 
meat  in  France  is  not  good ;  that  the  fowls  are  very  small,  and 
black ;  the  kidneys  very  tongh ;  the  iiartridgcs  and  fruit  have  no 
taste  in  them,  and  the  eoup  is  ezcerubly  thin.  A  dinner  at 
Williams's,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  is  better  than  the  best  of  these ;  and 
therefore  had  the  English  Cockney  better  remain  at  Williams's 
than  judge  the  great  nation  so  falsely. 

The  worst  of  these  two-franc  establishments  is  a  horrid  air  of 
■habby  elegance  which  distinguishes  them.  At  some  of  them,  they 
will  go  the  length  of  changing  your  knife  and  fork  with  every  dish  ; 
tliey  have  grand  chimney-glasses,  and  a  fine  lady  at  the  counter, 
Snd  fine  arabesque  paintings  on  the  walls ;  they  give  you  your 
■oup  in  a  battered  dish  of  plated  ware,  which  baa  served  its  best 
time,  moat  likely,  in  a  firet-mte  establishment,  and  comes  here  to 
dl-aler  its  seconil-hand  splenilour  amongst  amateurs  of  a  lower  grade. 
I  fancy  the  very  meat  that  is  served  to  you  has  imdergone  the 
same  degradation,  and  that  some  of  the  mouldy  cutlets  that  are 
offered  to  the  two-franc  epicures  lay  once  plump  and  juicy  in  Vary's 
larder.  Much  better  is  the  sanded  floor  and  the  iron  fork  !  Homely 
neatness  is  the  charm  of  poverty  :  elegance  should  belong  to  wealth 
alone.  There  is  a  very  decent  place  where  you  dine  for  thirty-two 
■oua  in  the  Passage  Choiseul.  You  get  your  soup  in  china  bonis  ; 
they  don't  change  your  knife  and  fork,  but  they  give  you  very  fit 
porUons  of  meat  and  potatoes,  an<l  mayhap  a  herring  with  mustard 
•auce,  a  dish  of  apple  fritters,  a  dessert  of  stewed  prunes,  and  a 
|Hnt  of  drinkable  wine,  as  I  have  proved  only  yesterday. 

After  two  such  banyan  days,  I  allowed  myself  a  little  feaating ; 
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and  as  nobcnly  persisted  in  asking  me  to  dinner,  I  went  off  to 
the  *'  Trois  Fr^res "  by  myself,  and  dined  in  that  excellent 
com]>any. 

I  would  recommend  a  man  who  is  going  to  dine  by  himself  here^ 
to  reflect  well  before  he  orders  soup  for  dinner. 

My  notion  is,  that  you  eat  as  much  after  soup  as  without  it 
but  you  donH  eat  unth  the  sanie  apj^tit^. 

£8i)ccially  if  you  are  a  healthy  man,  as  I  am — deuced  hungry 
at  five  o'clock.  My  appetite  runs  away  with  me ;  and  if  I  onler 
soup  (which  is  always  enough  for  two),  I  invariably  swallow  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  the  greater  portion  of  my  petit  pain^  too,  before 
my  second  dish  arrives. 

The  best  part  of  a  pint  of  julienne,  or  pur^  k  la  Cond^,  is  very 
well  for  a  niau  who  has  only  one  dish  besides  to  devour ;  but  not 
for  you  and  me,  who  like  our  fish  and  our  rdti  of  game  or  meat 
as  well. 

Oysters  you  may  eat.  They  do,  for  a  fact,  prepare  one  to  go 
through  the  rest  of  a  dinner  properly.  Lemon  and  cayenne  jiepper 
is  the  wonl,  dcj)en<i  on  it,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine  braces  you  up 
for  what  is  to  follow. 

French  restaurateur  dinners  are  intcnde<l,  however,  for  two 
people,  at  least ;  still  better  for  three ;  and  require  a  good  deal  of 
thought  before  you  can  arrange  them  for  one. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  recent  menu : — 

Trois  Frtf'es  Proven^aux. 

t  e. 

Pain      .         .         .        .         .        .        .  0  25 

Beaune  premiere 3  0 

Pur^klaCr^ri 0  75 

Turbot  aux  capres 1  75 

Quart  poulet  aux  truffes  .         .         •         •  2  25 

Champignons  k  la  Proven^ale    ..        •        •  1  25 

Gel^  aux  pommes 1  25 

Cognac 0  30 

10    80 

A  heavy  bill  for  a  single  man ;  and  a  heavy  dinner,  too ;  for  I 
have  said  before  I  have  a  great  appetite,  and  when  a  thing  is  put 
before  me  I  eat  it.  At  Brussels  I  onoe  ate  fourteen  diahes; 
and  have  seen  a  lady,  with  whom  I  was  in  love,  at  the  table  of 
a  Grennan  grand-duke,  eat  seventeen  dishes.  This  is  a  positive, 
though  disgusting  hct     Up  to  the  first  twelve  dishes  she  had  a 
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Terj  good  chance  of  becoming  Mrs,  Titmarah,  but  I  have  lost  Bight 
of  her  since. 

Wei],  then,  I  say  to  you,  if  you  have  self-commanil  enough  to 
send  away  half  your  soup,  onier  some ;  but  you  are  a  poor  creature 
if  you  do,  BtleT  all.  If  you  are  a  man,  and  have  not  that  self- 
command,  don't  have  any.  The  Frenchmen  cannot  live  without  it, 
but  I  say  to  you  that  you  are  better  than  a  Frenchman.  I  would 
lay  even  money  that  you  who  are  reading  this  are  more  than  five 
feet  seven  in  height,  and  weigh  eleven  stone  ;  while  a  Frenciiman  is 
five  feet  four,  and  does  not  weigh  nine.  The  Frenchman  has  after 
his  soup  a  dish  of  vegetables,  where  you  have  one  of  meat.  You 
are  a  difTcrent  and  superior  animal — a  French-beating  animal  (the 
history  of  hundretia  of  ypars  haa  shown  ytiu  to  be  so) ;  you  must 
have,  to  keep  up  that  Huperiar  weight  and  Binew,  which  is  the 
secret  of  your  superiority — as  for  public  institutions,  bah  !— you 
must  have,  I  say,  simpler,  stronger,  more  succulent  food. 

Eschew  the  soup,  then,  and  have  the  fish  up  at  once.  It  is  the 
beat  to  begin  with  fish,  if  you  like  it,  as  every  epicure  and  honest 
man  should,  simply  boiled  or  fried  in  the  English  fashion,  and  not 
tortured  and  bullied  with  oil,  onions,  wine,  and  herbs,  as  in  Paris 
it  is  frequently  done. 

Turbot  with  lobster-sauce  is  too  much  ;  turbot  \  In  Hollandaise 
vulgar ;  sliced  potatoes  swimming  in  melted  butter  are  a  mean 
concomitant  for  a  noble,  simple,  liberal  fiith  :  turbot  with  capers  is 
the  thing.  Tlie  brisk  little  cnpere  relieve  the  duluess  of  the  turbot ; 
the  melted  butter  is  rich,  bland,  and  calm^it  »hoiild  be,  that  is  to 
say ;  not  that  vapid  watery  mixture  that  I  see  in  London ;  not 
oiled  butter,  as  the  Hollanders  have  it,  but  melted,  with  plenty  of 
thickening  matter :  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  but  I  know  it  when 
it  is  good. 

They  melt  butter  well  at  the  "  Rochcr  <le  Cancale,"  and  at  the 
"  Frferes." 

Well,  this  turbot  was  very  good ;  not  so  well,  of  couree,  aa  one 
gets  it  in  London,  and  dried  rather  in  the  boiling ;  which  can't  l>c 
helped,  unless  you  are  a  Lucullus  or  a  Cambacrir^  of  a  man,  and 
can  afford  to  order  one  for  yourself.  This  grandeur  d'dme  is  very 
rare;  my  friend  Turn  Willows  is  almost  the  only  man  I  know  who 
possessed  it.  Yes,  •  •  •  one  of  the  wittiest  men  in  London,  I  once 
knew  to  take  the  whole  inUrieur  of  a  diligence  (six  places),  bemuse 
he  was  a  little  unwell.  Ever  since  I  have  admired  that  mun.  He 
UDderstands  true  economy;  a  mean  extravagant  man  would  have 
contented  himself  with  a  single  place,  and  been  unwell  in  conse- 
quence. How  I  am  rambling  from  my  subject,  however  I  The 
fish  was  good,  and  I  at«  up  every  aiogte  scrap  of  it,  sucking  tha 
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K>iu*s  ajbl  nuA  I'uriiiuslT.  That  is  the  deuce  of  an  appetite,  it  mMst 
bo  9atL<^fi<eii :  an*  I  if  y>>u  were  to  put  a  roajst  donkey  btTore  me,  with 
the  pruoiise  of  a  haunch  of  venison  afterwanLs,  I  believe  I  should 
cat  the  ^;n?uCor  part  of  the  long-eared  animal. 

A  pint  of  puree  2k  la  Cr^ci,  a  pain  de  gniau,  a  slice  of  turbot — 
a  man  sh^niM  think  abHit  oxdering  his  bill,  for  he  has  had  enough 
dinner  :  ^ac  n>s  we  are  creatures  of  superstition  and  habit^  and 
ui.i^s  have  kh\^  re-jidar  coune  of  meat.  Here  comes  the  poulet  k 
la  Mvin^ii^c^ :  I  h»»pe  they've  given  me  the  wing. 

Xo  $u«'h  chin.;.  The  poulet  Ik  la  Marengo  aux  truffes  is  bad — 
t«>  'uly  by  ur  :  the  truffles  are  not  of  this  year,  as  they  should  be, 
for  iliore  are  oartldib  in  ti^wn  :  they  are  poor  in  flavour,  and  have 
«>ii!\  Utn  oast  into  the  dish  a  minute  Itefore  it  was  brought  to 
tiM'\  and  w^hat  is  the  ci>nsequenre  1  They  do  not  flavoiu*  the 
mtu!  ia  the  lea<t :  Sivue  flint  trufflesque  savour  you  may  get  as 
\«''t  ;\r\*  vTunohiiu  ea^*a  individual  root,  but  that  is  all,  and  that  all 
n<^t  wv«rth  tlie  luvin.;;  for  as  nothing  is  finer  than  a  good  truffle, 
in  !:ke  manner  n^^chin^  is  meaner  than  a  bail  one.  It  is  merely 
|MKujKms^  windy,  auii  pretentious,  like  those  scraps  of  philosophy 
wit  It  wiilch  a  certain  euiinent  novelist  decks  out  his  meat. 

.V  mu>hn>nu,  thiHi;;ht  I,  is  better  a  thousand  times  than  these 
tou;;K  rtavourU^ss  rv*i>is,  I  finished  every  one  of  them,  however, 
and  ct'.o  tiac  fat  i-a{Km*s  thigh  which  they  surrounded.  It  w'as  a 
disiipjunntub'ut  ntU  to  get  a  wing,  to  be  sure.  Tliey  alttniys  give 
mo  Ices :  k:t«  at^er  all,  with  a  little  go«id-humour  and  philosophy, 
a  Ic^  of  a  fine  ]kLuis  ca|K>n  may  be  found  very  acccptiible.  How 
plu'.np  and  tender  tlie  n)gue*s  thiu'h  is !  his  very  drumstick  is  as 
fiit  as  the  calf  of  a  London  foiUman ;  and  the  sinews,  which 
pu£e^  one  so  over  the  lean  black  hen-legs  in  London,  are 
inIr.u*ulvHis!y  whbked  away  frv>m  tiie  limb  before  me.  Look  at 
it  now  !  Half-a-dozen  cuts  with  the  knife,  and  yonder  lies  the 
Uuie — white,  large,  stark  nakctl,  without  a  morsel  of  flesh  left 
u|h)n  it,  •nil tar}'  in  the  miilst  of  a  pool  of  melted  butter. 

How  gi.KHl  the  Burgundy  smacks  after  it !  I  always  drink 
Hur^mdy  at  this  house,  and  that  not  of  the  best.  It  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  a  third-rate  Burgundy,  and  a  third-rate  claret — 
Btraune  and  I^an^se,  for  instance,  are  betUr  than  the  best.  The 
Bitnieaux  enlivens,  the  Burgimdy  invigorates ;  stronger  drink  only 
inflames ;  antl  where  a  bottle  of  good  Beaune  only  caoses  a  man 
to  feel  a  certain  manly  warmth  of  benevolence — a  glow  something 
like  that  pnxiuced  by  sunshine  and  gentle  exercise — a  bottle  of 
Chambcrtin  will  set  all  your  frame  in  a  fever,  swell  the  extremities, 
and  cause  the  pulses  to  throb.  Chambertin  should  never  be 
h:intle«l  round  mono  than  twice ;  and  I  recollect  to  thb  momenl 
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the  headache  I  h.id  after  drinking  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  Roman^^ 
G^^,  for  which  tlii^  house  is  fomous.  Somebody  elae  paid  foi 
the — (no  other  than  you,  0  Gustavus !  with  whom  I  hope  to  have 
many  a  tall  dinner  on  the  same  charges) — but  'twas  in  our  hot 
youth,  ere  experience  had  taught  us  that  moderation  was  happi- 
ness, and  had  shown  ua  that  it  is  absurd  to  be  guzzling  wine  at 
fifteen  francs  a  bottle. 

By  the  way,  I  may  here  mention  a  story  relating  to  some  of 
Kackwood's  men,  who  dined  at  this  very  house.  Fancy  tlie  fellows 
trying  claret,  which  thoy  Toted  sour;  then  Burgundy,  at  which 
they  made  wry  faces,  and  finished  the  evening  with  brandy  and 
lurid!  This  is  what  men  call  eating  a  Freneh  dinner.  Willows 
and  I  dined  at  the  "  Roclier,"  and  an  English  fiimily  there  feeding 
ordered — mutton  chops  and  potatoes.  Why  not,  in  these  cases, 
slay  at  home  I  Chops  are  better  chops  in  England  (the  best  chops 
in  tlie  world  arc  to  be  had  at  the  liiforni  Club)  than  in  France. 
What  could  liter.iry  men  mean  by  onlering  hinel  1  I  always 
rather  liked  the  descriptions  of  eating  in  the  Noctes.  Tliey  were 
gross  in  all  cases,  absurdly  erroneous  in  many ;  but  there  was 
manliness  about  them,  and  strong  evidence  of  a  great,  though  mis- 
directed and  unclueated,  genins  for  victuals. 

Mushrooms,  thought  I,  arc  letter  than  tlioBC  tasteless  truffles, 
and  BO  ordered  a  dish  to  try.  You  know  what  a  Proven^ale  sauce 
is,  I  have  no  doulitl— a  rich  savoury  mixture  of  garlic  and  oil; 
which,  with  a  little  cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  imivirt  a  pleasant 
taste  to  the  plump  little  mushrooms,  that  can't  be  described  but 
may  be  thought  of  with  pleasure. 

The  only  point  was,  how  will  they  agree  with  me  to-morrow 
morning  t  for  the  fact  is,  I  had  eaten  an  immense  quantity  of 
them,  and  began  to  be  afraid !  Suppotc  we  go  and  have  a  glass 
of  punch  and  a  cigar !  Oh,  glorious  ganlcn  of  the  Palais  Royal ! 
your  trees  are  leafless  now,  but  what  matters  7  Your  alleys  arc 
damp,  but  what  of  thatl  All  the  windows  are  blaring  with  light 
and  merriment ;  at  least  two  thousand  happy  people  are  pacing 
up  and  down  the  colonnailca ;  cheerful  sounds  'if  money  chinking 
are  heanl  as  you  pass  the  changers'  shops ;  bustling  shouts  of 
*' Gar^on  ! "  and  "  V'li,  MouKieur  ! "  come  from  the  swinging  dmis 
of  the  rcstaurateura.  Look  at  that  gniup  of  roldiers  gaping  ut 
V^four's  window,  where  lie  lobsters,  pineapples,  fat  tniffle-slufi(<l 
partridges,  which  make  me  almost  hungry  again.  I  woiuler 
whether  those  three  fellows  with  mustachioa  and  a  tooth jiick 
apiece  have  had  a  diuner,  or  only  a  toothpick.  Vheti  the 
"Trow  Frtres"  used  to  he  on  the  first-floor,  and  hatl  a  door 
leading  into  the  Rue  de  Volois,  as  well  as  one  into  the  garden, 
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I  TMoIleit  ittia;  three  men  with  toothpickB  mount  the  stair 
from  the  street,  dcaceDd  the  atair  into  the  garden,  and  give  them- 
sdvee  u  great  airs  aa  if  the]r  had  dined  for  a  napoleon  a  haul 
The  roi^ues  aic  liH'kv  if  tber  hare  had  a  sixteea-soue  dinner;  aod 
the  next  time  I  dine  abroad,  I  am  resolved  to  have  one  mjaelf. 
I  nevH"  u3-lt'rstooJ  whr  Gil  Bias  grew  eo  mighty  Bqueamiah  in  the 
aSair  of  th?  cat  and  the  hare.  Hare  is  best,  but  whf  should  not 
cat  be  guoil  t 

Being  on  the  subject  of  bad  dinncn,  I  may  aa  well  ease  my 
mind  of  one  that  occurred  to  me  some  few  dajs  Inck.  When 
walking  in  the  Bouleranl,  I  met  mj  friend,  Captain  Hopkiiuoii, 
of  the  bulf-paj,  Iitoking  ivry  hungry,  and  indeed  going  to  dine. 
In  miMt  cases  oue  r«>[iecta  the  dictum  of  a  hulf-pay  officer  r^anl- 
in^  a  diniag-hoitse.  He  knows  as  a  genervl  rule  where  the  &t  uf 
the  land  lies,  and  how  to  take  his  share  of  that  fat  in  the  most 
economiiAl  manner. 

"  I  tell  you  wliat  I  ilo,"  says  Hopkinson ;  "  I  allow  myseU 
finecn  fmiicn  a  week  fi>r  dinner  (I  count  upon  being  asked  out 
twice  a  week),  nnd  so  hare  a  three-franc  dinner  at  Rirhiinrs,  where, 
for  the  extra  fruncs,  they  give  me  an  excellent  bottle  of  wine,  and 
make  nie  roinfortable," 

"Why  shouldn't  theyt"  I  thought  "Here  is  a  man  who 
hax  scrveil  iii-t  country*,  and  no  dimbt  knows  a  thing  when  he  sees 
it.''  We  luaile  a  party  of  four,  therefore,  and  went  to  the  Captain's 
jihuv  to  dine. 

Wo  liad  a  privutc  room  fiu  tecotui;  a  very  dump  and  dirty 
privalc  room,  with  n  fiiint  odour  of  stale  punch,  and  dingy  glasses 
roun<)  the  wnlla. 

Wc  liad  a  aoup  of  pur^  aux  eroiltons ;  a  very  dingy  dubious 
eouji,  iiideol,  thickenctl,  I  fancy,  with  brown  paper,  and  flavoured 
with  the  sauic. 

At  the  end  of  the  soup,  Monsieur  Landlord  came  upstairs  very 
kindly,  and  gave  us  each  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  a  gold  snuff-box. 

Wo  bail  four  portions  of  anguille  !t  la  Tartarc,  very  good  and 
fre^h  (it  is  bent  in  these  places  to  eat  freshwat«r  tish).  Eac^h  jiortioo 
was  half  the  length  of  a  man's  finger.  Dish  one  waa  despatched  in 
no  time,  and  we  brgan  drinking  the  famous  wiue  that  our  guide 
recommended.  I  luvc  cut  him  ever  since.  It  was  ibur-soua  wine, — 
weiik,  vapid,  watery  stuff,  of  the  most  unsatis&ctory  natur& 

We  had  four  portions  of  gigot  aux  haricots — four  flaps  of 
bleeding  tough  meat,  cut  unnaturally  (that  ia,  with  the  grain :  the 
French  gash  the  meat  in  parallel  lines  with  the  bone).  We  ate 
these  up  as  we  might,  and  the  landlord  was  so  good  aa  to  come  op 
■gniu  uid  favour  us  with  a  pinch  from  his  gold  box. 
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With  wonderful  unanimity,  as  we  were  tolil  the  place  wm 
famous  for  civet  Je  lifevre,  we  ordered  civet  de  lifevre  for  four. 

It  came  up,  but  we  couldn't — really  we  couldn't.  We  were 
ohliged  to  have  extra  diitbes,  and  pay  extra.  GuBtavuB  had  & 
mayonimse  of  crayfish,  and  half  a  fowl ;  I  fell  to  work  upon  mj 
cheese,  as  usual,  and  BTuiled  myself  of  tlie  discretionary  bread. 
We  went  away  disguateil,  wretched,  unhappy.  We  had  had  for 
our  three  francs  bad  bread,  bad  meat,  bail  wine.  And  there  stood 
the  landlord  ut  the  door  (and  be  hanged  to  him  !)  grinning  and 
offering  bis  box. 

We  don't  speak  to  Hopkiiison  any  more  now  when  we  meet 
him.  How  can  you  trust  or  be  friendly  with  a  man  who  deceives 
you  in  this  miserable  way  1 

What  is  the  mora]  to  be  drawn  from  this  dinner  1  It  is 
evident.  Avoid  pretence ;  mistrust  shabby  elegance ;  cut  your 
coat  according  to  your  cloth;  if  you  have  but  a  few  shillings  in 
your  pocket,  aim  only  at  those  humble  and  honest  meats  which 
your  small  store  will  purchase.  At  the  Caf^  Foy,  for  the  samo 
money,  I  might  have  hiul 

r.     a. 
A  delicious  entrecotc  and  potatoes       ,         .         .15 

A  pint  of  excellent  wine 0  10 

A  little  bread  (meaning  a  great  deal)  .         .         .05 
A  dish  of  stewed  kidneys 10 


Or  at  Paolo's : 

A  bread  (us  before) 0     5 

A  heap  of  macaroDi,  or  rariuoli ,         ,         .         .0  15 
A  Milanese  cutlet     .         .         .         .         .         .10 

Apint  of  wine 0  10 

And  ten  sous  for  any  other  luxury  your  imagination  could  suggest. 
The  rariuoli  and  the  cutlets  are  admirably  dressed  at  Paolo's.  Does 
any  healthy  man  need  more  1 

These  dinners,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  are  by  no  means  splendid  ; 
and  I  might,  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  write  you  out  a  dozen  bills 
of  fere,  each  more  splenilid  and  piquant  than  the  other,  in  which  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  season  should  figure.  But  the  remarks  here  set 
down  are  the  result  of  experience,  not  fancy,  and  intended  only  for 
persons  in  the  midilling  classes  of  life.  Very  few  men  can  afford  to 
pay  more  than  five  francs  daily  for  dinner.  Let  us  calmly,  then,  con- 
■ider  what  enjoyment  may  be  had  for  those  five  francs ;  how,  by 
economy  on  one  day,  we  may  venture  upon  luxury  the  next ;  how,  by 
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a  little  foreth(>ii;^ht  antl  (^are,  we  may  be  happy  on  all  days.  Wa 
knew  and  studie<I  this  cheap  philosophy  of  life  better  than  old  Horace 
before  quottni.  Sometimes  (when  in  luck)  he  cherupped  over  cups 
thflt  were  fit  for  an  archbishop's  supper ;  sometimes  he  philosophised 
over  his  own  ordinaire  at  his  own  fiinn.  How  affecting  is  the  last 
ode  of  the  first  book : — 


To  hu  9erving-hoy. 

Persicoe  odi, 
Puer,  apparatus; 
Displieont  nex» 
Phil yrft  coroDffi : 
Mitte  sectari 
Rosa  quo  locorum 
Sera  moretur. 


Simplici  myrio 
Nihil  allabores 
Se<iulus  curso : 
Neque  te  niinistnim 
Dedecct  ni}Ttua, 
Noque  me  sub  arcUL 
Vito  hibontem. 


Ad  mintstram. 

Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wiab  1^— 

I  hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss : 
Your  silly  entries  and  made  dishes 

Were  never  intended  for  us. 
No  footman  in  lace  and  in  ruffles 

Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chair  ; 
And  never  mind  seeking  for  truffles. 

Although  they  be  ever  so  rare. 

But  a  plain  1^  of  matton,  my  Lucy, 

I  pr'ythee  get  ready  at  three : 
Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  juicyy 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  bet 
And  when  it  has  feasted  the  master, 

*TwiIl  amply  suffice  for  the  maid ; 
Meimwhile  I  will  smoke  my  canaster. 

And  tipple  my  ale  in  the  shade. 


Not  that  this  is  the  truth  entirely  and  for  ever.  Horatius  Flaccus 
was  too  wise  to  dislike  a  good  thing ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
Persian  ap]>anitua  was  on  tliat  day  beyond  his  means,  and  so  he  con- 
tentai  hiuiaelf  with  humble  fare. 

A  gentleman,  by-the-bye,  has  just  come  to  Paris  to  whom  I  am 
very  kind  ;  and  who  will,  in  all  himian  probability,  between  this  and 
next  month,  ask  me  to  a  dinner  at  the  "  Rocher  de  Cancale."  If  so, 
something  may  occur  worth  writing  about ;  or  if  you  are  anxioos  to 
hear  more  on  the  subject,  send  me  over  a  sum  to  my  address^  to  be 
laid  out  for  you  exclusively  in  eating.  I  give  you  my  honour  I  will 
do  you  justice,  and  account  for  every  farthing  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  customs  at  present  in  use  is  that  of  giving 
your  friend — when  some  piece  of  good-luck  happens  to  him,  such  as 
an  appointment  as  Chief  Judge  of  Owhyhee,  or  King's  advocate  to 
Timbuctoo— of  giving  your  friend,  because,  forsooth,  he  may  have 
been  suddenly  elevated  from  £200  a  year  to  £2000,  an  enormous 
dinner  of  congratulation. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  when  our  friend,  Fred  Jowling,  got  his 
place  of  Commissioner  at  Quashumaboo,  it  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  man  a  dinner,  and  some  score  of  us  had  to  pay 
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about  fifty  a)iillingB  apiece  for  the  purpose.  1  bad,  bo  Lelp  me, 
Moses !  but  three  guineas  in  the  world  at  that  period ;  anil  out 
of  this  sum  tlie  biensianeet  compelled  me  to  saeritice  five-aixCha,  to 
fcaat  myaelf  in  company  of  a  man  gorgeO  with  wealth,  rattliug 
sovereigns  in  bis  pocket  as  if  they  hod  been  so  much  (Iross,  and 
rapable  of  treating  us  all  witho;it  missing  the  sum  he  might  expend 
on  us. 

Jow  himself  allowed,  aa  I  represented  the  case  to  him,  that 
the  arrangement  wat  very  hard ;  but  represented  fairly  enough, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  sacrifices  that  a  man  of  the  world,  from 
time  to  time,  is  called  to  make.  "  You,  my  dear  Titmanth,"  satit 
be,  "know  very  well  tliat  I  don't  care  for  tiieee  grand  entert^iin- 
ments "  (the  rogue,  he  is  a  five-bottle  man,  and  juat  the  ni'ist 
finished  gourmet  of  my  acquaintance !) ;  "  you  know  that  I  am 
]>crfectly  conviucoil  of  your  friendabip  for  me,  though  you  join  in 
the  dinner  or  not,  hut— it  would  look  rather  queer  if  you  backed 
out, — it  would  look  rather  queer."  Jow  said  this  in  mch  an 
emphatic  way,  that  I  saw  I  must  lay  down  my  money;  and  ac- 
corilingly  Mr,  Lovt-grovc  of  Blackwall,  for  a  certain  ijuantity  of 
iceil  punch,  champagne,  cider  cup,  fiah,  flesh,  and  fowl,  receired 
tlie  last  of  my  sovereignR. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Bolter  got  a  place  too — Judge 
Advocate  in  the  Topinambo  Islands,  of  £3000  a  year,  which,  he 
sai<l,  waa  a.  poor  remunerution  in  ciinsidcratioD  of  the  jiraetice  whirh 
he  gave  up  in  town.  He  may  have  practised  on  his  laundress,  but 
for  anything  else  t  believe  the  man  never  had  a  client  in  his  life. 

However,  on  his  way  to  Topinanibo — by  Marseilles,  Bgy|>t, 
the  Desert,  the  Peraian  Gulf,  and  ao  on — Bolter  arrived  in  Paris; 
and  I  aaw  from  his  appearance,  and  his  manner  of  shaking  hands 
with  me,  and  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  talked  about  the 
"  Bocher  de  Cancale,"  that  he  expected  we  were  to  give  him  a 
dinner,  as  we  had  to  Jowling. 

There  were  four  friends  of  Bolter's  in  the  capital  besides 
myself,  and  among  us  the  dinner  question  was  mooted  :  we  agreed 
that  it  should  be  a  simple  dinner  of  ten  francs  a  bead,  and  thii 
was  tlie  bill  of  &re : — 

1.  Oysters  (common),  nica 

3.  Oysters,  green  of  Marennca  (very  good)i 

3.  Fotage,  pur^  de  gibier  (very  £dr). 

As  W«  were  English,  they  instantly  then  served  no— 

4,  Sole  eii  matelott«  Normande  (comme  ca), 
B.  Tnrbot  k  la  crtme  ma  gratin  (excelleut). 
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1.  JoTiimuse  imitea  tparacoladf  Med?}. 
7.   Potilec  k  Is  Kuren^  Cv?  fiuc.  bni  vhj  thu  licoce  is  ooa 
■ImTB  Bi  he  (MMraeiL  b»  it  f). 

'^'       I  Edqim  -if  mm»  kind,  bos  a  blaitk  in  m;  taaaarj.) 

10.  A  pit  ■ir"  i^lievnniiL 

1 1.  Dittii  iir'-rpfriaiiB  (vRry  hoc,  iriap,  ami  Biee). 
I'i.  DiOi)  nf  panriil^M  (-luiw  ^ood  anil  plimp). 
1.1.  Piiiotei  irjaper^BS. 

noma  I  ever  taateil;. 

I.).   Piwappk  jelly. 

1  *!.   Blaof,  <V  reii  "i""m 

IT.  Peniackt.  Let  eTerrboJy  wtui  goe*  to  the  "Eoctaer" 
onkr  theiie  panckken  :  die;  an  arrangol  with  jeUy  rnanie,  inUeil  ap 
betwnn  rariufU  erAtghet  of  TermiceHi,  SaTuaml  *ich  a  lt«ll»  wine ; 
aoil,  hy  everythinL;  ■ai.ieil,  the  mwt  ielixhtfol  mvat  poaBiUe. 

L**.  Timbale  of  OKKaroiiL 

The  jellia  uhI  •ni-nries  iIionM  hare  bees  meiitiuaed  in  the 
iktrrt.  awl  there  were  Damberieas  phte*  of  GriSei,  whidi  maile 
the  table  loi>k  very  pretty,  but  neeil  nut  be  meiitioaeil  bei«. 

The  dinner  waa  not  a  fine  one,  at  yoa  lee.  No  rarities,  do 
tnifflea  eren,  Ui  metd  tk  pdmear,  (bough  there  were  peas  and 
MpangDS  in  the  market  at  a  pretty  &ir  prii'e.  But  with  rarities 
DO  man  baa  any  baunen  except  he  have  a  eulooBul  furtune.  Hot- 
bouM  Htrawberrie*,  aoparagus,  Ac,  aie,  as  £u  a«  my -experienre 
goen,  ronat  ftd^  mean,  awl  taatelen  meats.  Uuch  better  to  hare 
a  aimple  dinner  of  twenty  diabes,  and  nwtcnt  therewith,  than  to 
look  for  ini  possible  splendoura  and  Aptcian  morsels. 

In  respect  of  wine.  Let  those  who  go  to  the  "  Rocher "  take 
tny  wlvice  and  order  Madeira  They  have  bere  Bume  pale  old  East 
India  very  good.  How  they  got  it  is  a  secret,  for  the  Parisians  do 
not  know  good  Madeira  when  they  see  iL  Some  rery  &ir  stniDg 
young  wiDe  may  be  had  at  the  Hotel  des  Am^ricaina,  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Htjnot^ ;  as,  indeed,  all  West  India  produce — pineapple 
rum,  for  iniitance.  I  may  say,  with  confidence,  that  I  never  Imew 
what  rum  weis  until  I  tasted  this  at  Paris. 

But  to  the  "  Rucbcr."  The  Madeira  was  the  best  wine  served  ; 
though  lonie  Burgundy,  banded  rounil  in  the  course  of  dinner,  and 
■  bottle  of  Montraulict,  similarly  poured  out  to  us,  were  very  fair. 
The  champai^ie  was  decidedly  not  good — poor,  iuflated,  thin  stoC 
Tbcy  say  the  drink  we  swallow  in  England  is  not  genuine  wine^ 
but  braody  luadcd  and  otherwise  doctored  for  the  English  market ; 
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but,  &h,  wbat  suiTrior  vine!  Au  rette,  the  French  will  not 
generally  pay  the  money  for  tlie  wine ;  nnd  it  therefore  is  carrieil 
from  an  ungrateful  country  to  more  generous  climes,  where  it  is 
better  appreciated.  We  had  claret  aud  speeches  after  dinner ;  and 
very  poesibly  some  of  the  {lersous  present  made  free  with  a  Jug  of 
hot  water,  a  few  himp«  of  sugar,  and  the  horrid  addition  of  a  gloss 
of  cognac  There  can  be  no  worse  practice  than  this.  After  a 
dinner  of  eighteen  dishes,  in  which  you  hare  drunk  at  least  thirty- 
aix  glasses  of  wine— when  the  stomach  is  full,  the  brain  heavy,  the 
hands  anil  feet  iiiflnmeil — when  the  claret  begins  to  pall — you, 
foniootli,  nuist  gi)rge  yourself  with  brandy  and  water,  and  puti 
filthy  cigars.  For  shame !  Who  ever  docs  it  1  Dues  a  gentleman 
drink  brandy  and  water?  Docs  a  man  who  mixes  in  the  society 
of  the  lovelicBt  lialf  of  humanity  befoul  himself  by  tobacco-smoke  1 
Fie,  fie!  avoid  the  practice.  I  indulge  in  it  always  myself;  hut 
that  is  no  reason  why  you,  a  young  man  entering  into  the  world, 
should  degrade  yourself  in  any  such  way.  No,  no,  my  dear  lad, 
net'cr  refuse  an  evening  party,  ami  avoid  tobacco  as  you  would  the 
U[ias  plant. 

By  the  way,  not  having  my  purse  about  me  when  the  above 
dinner  «'as  given,  I  was  constrained  to  borrow  from  Bolter,  whom 
I  knew  more  intimately  than  the  rest ;  and  nothing  grieved  me 
more  than  to  find,  on  calling  at  liis  hotel  four  days  afterwards,  Ihot 
he  had  si-t  otf  by  the  mail  jKist  for  Marseilles.  Frieml  of  my  youth, 
dear  dear  Bolter!  if  haply  this  trifling  page  ehoidd  come  before 
tliinc  eyes,  weary  of  perusing'  the  sacred  rolls  of  Themis  in  thy 
far-off  island  in  the  Indian  Sea,  thou  wilt  recall  our  little  dinner 
in  the  little  room  of  the  Cuncalian  Coffec-bouae,  and  think  for  a 
white  of  thy  friend  j 

Let  U8  DOW  mention  one  or  two  placee  that  Hie  Briton,  on  his 
arrival  here,  should  frequent  or  aviud.  As  a  quiet  dear  house, 
where  there  are  some  of  the  heat  rooms  in  Paris — always  the  best 
meat,  fowls,  vegetables,  &c. — we  may  specially  recommend  Monsieur 
Voisin's  cmK,  opposite  the  Church  of  the  Assumption.  A  very 
derent  and  lively  house  of  restauration  is  that  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre,  on  the  Boulevard.  I  never  yet 
hail  a  good  dinner  at  V^four's ;  tomflhinij  is  always  nmnqvi  ut 
the  place.  The  jirand  Vntei  is  worthy  of  note,  as  cheap,  pretty, 
and  qiuet.  All  the  Enghsh  houses  gentlemen  may  frequent  who 
are  so  inclined  ;  but  though  the  writer  of  this  has  many  times  dined 
for  sixteen  sous  at  Cateomb'a,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  French  chasseur 
or  a  labourer,  he  has,  be  confesses,  an  antipathy  to  enter  into  the 
confidence  of  a  footman  or  groom  of  hi^  own  country. 

A  gentleman  who  purchases  pictures  in  this  town  was  lately 
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WMU^  u^ifi  irt-  L  Wi^,  vIm>  mud  At  imA  m  ber  pqhbhbod  cat  of 
tur  ):r»aiuas:  ruritkit^  id  tiie  world. — &  pirtnre  admzcihku  too,  »  * 
vur#:  of  art. — uu  ieas  tum  an  ohsjml  psxrxxmn  of  Siwlijwn;.  irr 
iiife  '-(jiura'k.  tiit-  faoiouf)  Joiiii  lAarifi.  Tiie  sentknam  Tomed  aC^ 
itiiiuii:<li^it^iy  10  bebi>itl  the  vowier,  and  waw  a  ImmI,  radeiT  bm 
vj^i^iHidiy  piiiutod  uii  puieL  about  twkt  the  aae  of  life.  witL  a 
Oitk^iie  iff  yiiuki^  drawn  tbniugn  tiie  ta|»  part  oT  tiie  boanl,  mdei 
wiikii  wa*  wrineu — 

THE   WIUJAJf    SHAKRPSAXl^ 
BT   JUHK   ItATIS. 

•*Voy*^^r"»i».  Monsieur,*  tuiid  the  ladr;  •^fl  nV  a  phs  dc 
d^ute.  1>  |^»rtrait  de  Sbaksjieare,  do  oelebre  Itavisy  et  msot 
lUAjfue  dv  lu:  !  " 

I  n*iu*fUj)j»fr  it  uii*?d  tu  liauj^  ufi  In  a  nlent  litde  Gtrert  in  thr 
I^Utb  t^uaruT.  u<aLr  an  ^M  <9»tjrenl,  befiirp  a  quaint  dkl  quirt  tavern 
tkmX  X  l«jv«::(L  It  wm  pleaiiant  Vt  see  the  old  name  written  xq*  in 
a  Ktraii^e  iuu<L  ati'j  tlie  w^'ll-known  friendlr  hune  greeting  one. 
Tiicre  wai$  a  'jiiiet  littU'  ;:anieii  at  the  bad^  of  the  tavern,  and 
I'atu'xii*  ;!'«f>i  TtKUii  )j*^  ^leau  njouis,  and  Engiiah  beer.  Wbeir 
iurti  ytm  u*fw,  J<>Lu  liarUf  Coukl  not  the  image  of  thv  aiis:ust 
\piiir*Hi  |>r(«<Hn'e  Uiv  Iriiise  frmo  ruin,  or  rally  tlie  £utbfol  aroand 
It?  Arc  ytp*i  uuffHtunatT',  Jhtria^  Are  you  a  bankrupt  1  Let  us 
\io\t*.^  ii'it.  J  swear  Vt  thee,  that  when,  one  sunny  afternoon,  I  saw 
iUe  etMi^u  of  thy  tavern,  I  lored  thee  for  thy  choice,  and  doused 
fiiy  (^p  *m  enti>rin^  the  f>t>rch,  and  looked  around,  and  thought  all 
frii'iKU  wrre  hcTif. 

Ill  till*  «|ii<4'r  t»h\  pieawint  novel  of  the  ^Spiritual  Quixote" 
hofK^t  Tiii^wtiUf  the  Sancho  of  the  story,  relates  a  Warwickshire 
U*'4eih\,  wiiich  at  tho  tim^  Oravcs  wrote  was  not  much  more  than 
A  liinidred  yojtrH  old :  and  by  which  it  appears  that  the  o?mer  of 
Ni^w  i'hu;c  wuH  a  fanioiis  jfSHtin;;  ;^cntleman,  and  useil  to  sit  at  his 
li^iiUi  of  KiiiuiiMT  evoniriiTH,  ciittin;^  the  queerest  merriest  jokes  witli 
fill  thi*  paMHerH-l»y.  I  have  heard  from  a  Warwickshire  clergyman 
that  th«  U'l^nul  hMII  oxiHts  in  the  country;  and  WanFs  "  Diary " 
sayH  that  MaHtcr  •ShakHi)earc  (Iio<l  of  a  surfeit,  brought  on  by 
c^iinmHiiig  with  a  lit<»rary  friend  who  had  come  to  visit  him  from 
T/ondoii.  And  whrrcforo  not?  Better  to  die  of  good  wine  an<l 
((oimI  ootnptiny  tliiin  uf  hIow  disease  and  doctors'  doses.  Some 
gt'lihmcH  livo  on  sour  misanthropy,  and  some  on  meek  milk  and 
wntrr.  L('t  US  not  deal  ti>o  hardly  with  those  that  are  of  a  jovial 
sort,  iind  indulge  in  tho  decent  practice  of  the  cup  and  the  platter. 

A  word  or  two,  by  way  of  conclusion,  may  be  sdd  about  the 
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niimerouB  pleasant  vilb^a  in  tlic  neigh iMiurlioixl  (if  P;iris,  or  rsillicr 
of  the  eating  and  drinking  to  i>e  fomiil  in  tlic  tavcms  of  ttioec 
suburban  spots.  At  ^'(;^8lltl]es,  Muneiciir  Diiboiix,  at  the  Hutel 
(tea  Reservoirs,  haa  a  good  cook  and  cellars,  and  will  gratify  you 
with  a  heavier  bill  than  is  jiaid  at  Vary's  and  tlie  "  RotIkt."  Oii 
the  beaiitifnl  terrace  of  Saint  Germain,  looking  over  niiles  of  river 
anil  vineyard,  of  rair  villn<^s  Kisking  in  th".  nieiidows,  and  great 
tall  trees  stretching  wide  roiiiul  about,  you  niay  «it  in  the  oi>eii  air 
of  summer  evenin;^  and  Bee  the  white  Bpires  of  Saint  Denis  rising 
in  the  distance,  and  the  grey  arches  of  Marly  to  the  right,  and 
before  you  tlie  city  of  Paris  with  innumerable  domes  and  towers, 

Watcliing  thcite  objects,  and  the  setting  sun  gorgeously  illumin* 
ing  the  heavens  and  tliem,  you  may  have  an  excellent  dinner  se^^cd 
to  you  by  the  chef  of  Messire  Gatlois,  who  at  present  owns  the 
|iavilion  where  Lonia  XIV.  was  born.  The  malire  dhold  is  from 
the  "  Rochcr,"  ami  told  us  that  he  came  out  in  Saint  Germain  for 
the  sake  of  the  air.  The  only  drawback  to  tlie  entertainment  is, 
that  the  charges  are  as  atnx-ionsty  high  in  jirice  ns  the  dishes  pro- 
vided are  btrbII  in  (|u,intity ;  and  dining  at  this  imvitiou  on  the 
15th  of  April,  at  a  period  wjien  a  hoHe  of  asparagus  at  Paris 
cost  only  three  fmncs,  the  writer  of  this  ami  a  chosen  associate 
had  to  pay  seven  francs  for  about  the  thir-l  i>art  of  a  bolte  of 
asparagus,  scrveil  up  to  them  by  Mesnire  Gallois. 

Facts  like  tliesc  ought  not  to  '-o  unnoticeil.  Therefore  let  the 
readers  of  f  rater's  Magazine  who  propose  a  visit  to  Paris,  take 
warning  by  the  unhajipy  fate  of  the  jieraon  now  addressing  tiicin, 
and  avoid  the  place  or  not,  as  tliey  think  fit.  A  bad  dinner  docs 
no  harm  to  any  human  soul,  and  the  philosopher  partakes  of  such 
with  easy  lesignation;  but  a  bod  and  dear  dinner  is  enonj;h  to 
raise  the  anger  of  any  man,  however  naturally  sweet-tern pereil,  and 
he  is  bound  to  warn  his  aciguaintance  of  it. 

With  one  parting  syllable  in  praise  of  the  "Marroniers"  at 
Bercy,  where  you  get  capital  eels,  fried  gudgeons  fresh  from  the 
Seine,  and  excellent  wine  of  the  ordinary  kind,  this  iliscoiirse  ia 
here  closed.  "  En  telle  ou  meilleure  iicnsA-,  Beuneurs  tr^  illustrea 
(car  \  vous  non  k  aultrea  sont  di5di^  ccs  eeeriptz),  reconfortez  vostre 
malheur,  et  beuuez  frais  si  ^re  se  peult." 
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THERE  i&  some  peculiar  iuflueone,  whivh  no  doabt  tbe  readcf 
iiM  remarked  in  hii  own  caae,  for  it  has  Item  aang  by  ten 
tbouaajid  puetii  or  TcraLfrixig  penooa,  vhoee  ideas  joa  adopts 
if  percbamx,  a*  it  bareljr  puaaiUr,  voa  bare  nooe  of  your  own — 
tUere  ia,  1  aaj,  a  certain  bairn jr  inflaetxe  in  the  spring-time,  wfaidi 
bnngs  a  ni»li  of  fresh  dancing  biood  into  tbe  reins  of  all  nature, 
and  cauMB  it  to  wear  a  peculiarijr  lestiTe  and  sporting  look.  Look 
at  tbe  old  Sun,  —bow  pale  be  was  all  tbe  winter  through  !  Some 
days  lie  was  so  cold  and  wretched  be  would  not  oome  out  at  all, — 
be  would  not  leave  bis  bed  till  eight  o'clock,  and  retired  to  rest, 
tbe  old  slugi^rJ !  at  four ;  but  lo !  comes  May,  and  be  is  up  at 
five, — be  feels,  like  tbe  rest  of  us,  the  delicious  vernal  influence  ;  he 
is  always  walking  abroaii  in  the  fresh  air,  and  his  jolly  face  lights 
up  anew !  Remark  tbe  trees ;  they  have  dragged  through  the 
shivering  winter-time  without  so  much  as  a  mg  to  cover  them, 
but  about  Aiay  they  feel  obligated  to  follow  tbe  mode,  and  come 
out  in  a  new  suit  of  green.  The  meadows,  in  like  manner,  appear 
invested  with  a  variety  of  pretty  spring  fashions,  not  only  covering 
their  backs  with  a  bran-new  glossy  suit,  but  sporting  a  world  of 
little  coquettish  ornamental  girocracks  that  are  suited  to  the  season. 
This  one  covers  his  robe  with  the  most  delicate  twinkling  white 
daisies ;  that  tricks  himself  out  with  numberiess  golden  cowslips, 
or  decorates  his  bosom  with  a  bunch  of  dusky  violets.  Birds  sing 
aud  make  love ;  bees  wake  and  make  honey ;  horses  and  men  leave 
off  th(}ir  shaggy  winter  clothing  and  turn  out  in  fresh  coats.  The 
only  animal  that  does  not  feel  the  power  of  spring  is  that  selfish, 
silent,  and  cold-blooded  beast,  the  oyster,  who  shuts  himself  up  for 
the  best  months  of  the  year,  and  with  whom  the  climate  disagrees. 

Some  people  have  wondered  how  it  is  that  what  is  called  "  the 
season  "  in  London  should  not  begin  until  spring.  What  an  absurd 
subject  for  wondering  at !  How  could  the  London  season  begin  at 
any  other  timet  How  could  the  great,  black,  bilious,  overgrown 
city,  stifled  by  gas,  and  fogs,  aud  politics,  ever  hope  to  have  a 
season  at  all,  unless  nature  with  a  violent  effort  came  to  its  aid 
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.ahaat  Eutcr-tirae,  ami  infiweil  into  it  a  little  apring  bloodl  The 
town  of  Lon^'lon  freU  then  the  influences  or  the  spring,  and  aalut^^ 
it  after  ita  fnshion.  Tiie  parks  ore  green  for  about  &  couple  of 
montha.  IaiIv  Smigsmag,  anii  other  leaders  of  tlie  Ion,  give  their 
aeries  of  grand  parties ;  Qunter  and  Omnge  come  fiirwanl  with 
iced-cmuDB  an<l  champsgneg ;  diirka  and  green-peas  burst  out ; 
the  river  Thames  blosHoms  vith  whitcliait ;  and  Aldennan  Bin'h 
announces  the  arrival  of  fresh  lively  turtle.  If  there  are  no  binls 
to  sing  and  in:ike  love,  as  in  country  places,  at  least  there  are 
coveys  of  opera-girls  that  frisk  and  hop  about  airily,  and  Ruhini 
and  Lahtache  to  act  as  a  couple  of  nightingales.  "  A  lady  of 
fashion  remarked,"  says  Dyson,  in  the  Afaming  Pott,  "  that  for  all 
persons  prelending  to  holil  a  pasition  in  genteel  society,"—!  forget 
the  exact  wonln,  but  the  sense  of  them  remains  indelibly  engniven 
upon  my  mind, — "for  any  one  pretending  to  take  a  jilacc  in  genteel 
Booiety  two   things   are   indis]>entaUe.     And   what   are   these  T^K 

BOUQUET    AND    AK    EUBROinERF.D    POCKET^HAKriKERCHIEF."       This 

is  a  aelf-evident  truth.  Dyson  does  not  furnish  the  bouquets — he 
is  not  a  market -ganlener — he  is  not  the  goddess  Flora ;  but,  m, 
townman,  he  knows  what  the  senw)n  requires,  and  fiimishes  hia 
contribution  to  it.  Tlie  lilies  of  the  field  are  not  more  white  and 
graceful  than  his  enihroidered  nose  omamenta,  and  with  a  little 
taH  det  cent  mHle»  ^tum,  not  more  fragrant.  Dyson  knows  that 
pnrket-handken'hiefjf  are  necessary,  and  has  "  an  eijiresa  from 
Longrhamps"  to  bring  them  over. 

Whether  they  are  picked  from  ladies'  pockets  by  Dyson's 
couriers,  who  then  hurry  breathless  across  the  Channel  with  them, 
no  one  need  ask.  But  the  gist  of  Dyson's  advertisement,  and  of  all 
the  preeeiling  remarks,  is  this  great  tnith,  whirh  need  not  be  corned 
out  further  by  any  illustrations  from  geography  or  natural  history, — 
that  in  the  spring-time  all  nature  renews  itself.  There  is  not  a 
country  newspaper  published  in  England  that  does  not  proclaim 
the  same  fact  Madame  Hoggin  informs  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Penzance  that  her  new  and  gigantic  stock  of  Parisian  fashions 
has  just  arrived  from  London.  Mademoiselle  M'Whirler  begs  to 
announce  to  the  haul-ton  in  the  enTirons  of  John-o'-G mat's  that 
abe  has  this  instant  returned  ^m  Paris,  witb  her  dazzling  and 
beautiful  collection  of  spring  fashions. 

In  Fomm:>n  with  the  birds,  the  trees,  the  meadows, — in  common 
with  the  Sitn,  with  Dyson,  with  all  nature,  in  &ct,  I  yielded  to 
the  inetristible  spring  impulse — homo  turn,  nihil  humatii  a  me 
alienvm,  &c — I  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the  season,  and 

ordered  m  new  cont,  waistcost,  and  tr in  abort,  a  new  suit. 

Now,  having  worn  it  for  t,  bm  daji,  and  studied  the  effect  which 
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it  has  upon  tbs  wearer,  I  thought  that  pniuipB  an  eBmr  npoti  new  . 
elnthfs  anil  their  influence  might  be  attended  with  aome  profit  buth 
to  tlie  public  and  the  writer. 

One  thing  is  cerbiin.  A  man  doea  not  hare  a  neir  gait  of 
clothes  eTeirdsy;  anil  another  general  proposition  may  be  advuiced, 
that  a  man  in  sporting  a  coat  for  the  Srat  time  is  dtha 

ogieeablv  affected,  or 

diaagreeablf  affected,  or 
not  affected  at  all, — 

vhirh  latter  ease  I  don't  believe.  There  !■  no  man,  howefo- 
oecuatomed  to  new  clothes,  but  must  feel  some  sentiment  of  pride 
in  aamiming  them,  —  do  philosopher,  however  calm,  but  must 
remark  the  chnnj^  of  mitnenL  Men  consent  to  wear  old  dotbcs 
for  ever,~-nay,  feel  a  pang  at  parting  with  them  tbr  new;  but 
the  linit  appearance  of  a  new  garment  ia  always  attended  with 
exiiltiti'in. 

Even  the  fi^eliug  of  shyness,  which  makes  a  man  aabamed  at 
his  splendour,  is  a  pranf  of  his  high  sense  of  it.  Wbat  cwwes  an 
individual  to  sneak  about  in  comere  and  shaily  places,  to  av<ud 
going  out  in  new  clotbes  of  a  Sunday.  lest  he  be  mistaken  for  a 
snob?  Sometimes  even  to  go  the  l^gth  of  ordering  bis  servant 
to  powder  his  new  coat  with  sand,  or  to  wear  it  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  remove  the  gloss  thereofT  Are  not  these  mancsuTrea 
proob  of  the  effects  of  new  coats  upon  mankind  ia  general! 

As  this  notice  will  occupy  at  least  ten  pages  (for  a  reason  that 
may  be  aflerwards  mentioneil)  I  intend,  like  the  gnat  phlloeophen 
who  have  always  sacriticeil  themselves  for  the  public  good,  imbibing 
diseases,  poiflon^i,  and  nieilidnes,  submitting  to  openticHia,  inhiJing 
axphyxifttionR,  &e.,  in  onler  that  they  might  note  in  themselves  the 
particular  phenomena  of  the  cspc, — in  like  manoCT,  I  Ktj,  I  intend 
to  write  this  essay  in  five  several  coats,  viz. : — 

1.  My  old  single -breasted  black  frock-co^t,  with  patcbes  at  the 
ellmwH,  maile  to  go  into  mourning  for  William  IV. 

2.  My  donble-breasletl  green  ditto,  made  laat  year  bnt  one,  and 
still  very  good,  but  rather  queer  about  the  lining,  and  snowy  ia 
the  seams. 

3.  My  grand  black  dress-cont,  made  by  Messrs.  Spanling  and 
Spobrer,  of  Comluil  Street,  in  1836.  A  little  scouring  and  leno- 
Tating  have  given  it  a  stylish  look  even  now;  and  it  wsa  ahraya 
a  Hiilcndid  cut. 

4.  My  worsteii-net  jacket  that  my  uncle  Harry  gave  me  on 
his   departure  for  Italy.      This  Jacket  is  wadded  inside  with  a 
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wool  like  tlint  one  makea  Welsh  wigB  of;  aiid  though  not  haDdsom^ 
amazing  comfort&ble,  with  pockets  all  over. 

5.  My  new  frock-coat. 

Now,  will  the  reader  be  able  to  perceive  any  difference  in  the 
Btj-Ie  of  writing  of  each  chapttTi  I  fancy  I  see  it  myself  clearly; 
and  am  convinced  that  the  new  frock-coat  chapter  will  be  infinitely 
more  genteel,  spruce,  and  glossy  than  the  wuollen-jacket  chapter; 
which,  again,  shall  be  more  comfortable  than  the  poor,  seedy, 
patched  Wiliiam-tlic-Fourth'a  black  frock  chapter.  The  double- 
breasted  green  one  will  be  dafihing,  manly,  free-and-easy ;  and 
though  not  fashionable,  yet  with  a  wcU-brcd  look.  The  grand 
black-<Iress  chapter  will  be  solemn  and  grave,  devilish  tight  about 
the  waist,  abounding  in  bows  and  slmigB,  and  small  talk ;  it  will 
have  a  great  oilour  of  bnliea  and  pouml-csike ;  perhajie  there  will 
be  a  faint  whiff  of  negns ;  and  the  tails  will  whisk  up  in  a  quadrille 
at  the  end,  or  sink  down,  ninyhap,  on  a  sHp]>er-tublc  1>ench  liefore 
a  quantity  of  trifles,  lobtiter-snlails,  ami  chanijiagncs ;  and  near  a 
lovely  blushing  white  satin  skirt,  which  is  continually  crying  out, 
"  O  you  ojous  crcutnre  !  "  or,  "  O  you  naughty  satirical  man,  you  !  " 
"And  do  you  really  Mieve  Miss  Moffat  dyes  lier  hairl"  "And 
have  you  read  that  sweet  thing  in  the  'Keepsake'  by  Lord  Diddlel" 
"  Well,  only  one  Itttlr  Jcetle  drop,  for  Mamma  will  scol.l ; "  and  "  O 
you  horrid  Mr.  Titnmrsh,  you  have  filleil  my  glass,  I  ilectare ! "  Dear 
white  satin  skirt,  what  jiretty  shoulders  and  eyes  you  have !  what 
a  nice  white  ne<'k,  atul  bluish-niottletl,  round,  innocent  anus !  hovr 
fresh  you  are  and  candid !  and  ah,  my  dear,  what  a  fool  you  are  I 

I  don't  have  so  many  coats  nowadays  aa  in  the  days  of  hot 
youth,  when  the  figure  was  more  elegant,  and  credit,  mayhai:^  more 
plenty  ;  end,  perhaps,  tliis  accounts  for  the  feeling  of  uiuisual  exulta- 
tion that  comes  over  me  as  I  assume  this  one.  Look  at  the  skirts 
how  they  are  shining  in  the  sun,  with  a  delicate  gloss  upon  them, — 
that  evanescent  gloss  that  passes  away  with  the  first  ireshueaa  of  the 
coat,  aa  the  bloom  does  from  the  peach.  A  frieud  meets  you, — he 
salutes  you  cordially,  but  looks  piiided  for  a  moment  at  the  change 
in  your  appearance.  "  I  have  it  1 "  says  Jones.  "  Hobson,  my 
Iwy,  I  congratulate  you, — a  new  coat,  and  very  neat  cut, — puce- 
coloured  frock,  brown  silk  lining,  brass  buttons,  and  velvet  collar,— 
quite  novel,  and  quiet  and  genteel  at  the  same  time."  You  say, 
"Pooh,  Jones!  do  you  think  so,  though!"  and  at  the  same  time 
turn  round  just  to  give  him  a  view  of  the  back,  in  which  there  ia 
Dot  a  single  wrinkle.  You  find  suddenly  that  you  must  buy  a  new 
stock  ;  that  your  old  Berlin  gloves  will  never  do ;  and  that  a  pair  nf 
three-ond-sixpenny  kids  are  absolutely  necessaiy.      You  find  your 
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ii«.^tu*ut**lv  «jrvia»$d  li^i;i*ft?ti  xIht  new  ^ick-^njui  Mud  lilir  ;piacii  cc 
ii'juf  ;:r^^2tti  t'j»:.  It  ib  I't^  odd  tuut  tiiui  }ii4L':L  did  mc  jiaincT'  jcio 
j»»rti»5r'iuv  iii  itiv  i*iu»n  <k*iTW:. — tiu*t  yju  J'Kied  uilL  a  xr-.Kid-iiftliiTvd 
^r'ui  itt  ttit  'jti^:  buuwuc'.-^fiucier^d  H^lhi  xrlcT^K,  limpixr  cioi  jit  the 
0ud  utifJ  t:'.mf;tfr*fj  Iik«  v^j't/ii^     But  tikeav  tr  n  dum^  i£  lie  buz;. 

witii'^ut  wjr  a'.»ut/L     N'.ciwr  B':r  M OX* ;  Ui:*e  vijo  kii'«w 

tlurt  *>-k-'t,*ntUid  luiiLULTT  111201  Inr  larfit  w*  •▼are  c^  cmt  jiwalikntr 
iu  iji«  kj^(i*atnLU'?<;  -  hi«  L^  is  Derfr  bnif^bBd.  I  met  Lizd  osie  dir 
i» jUx  Umt  \psi\*rf  yjTwJ^l  'jOJte  pnxzJj :  asid  locodng  Lard  ax  tLe 
iMri^Uitiit  t//  lUE/xfrUJu  t2i<r  «^u*»(f  <^tLji!  pbexKnDe&m,  saw  that  be  bad 
a  u«fw  49jia.  Kv*ti  Jii«  ^rreaU  jq^rit  wuft  oUi^ed  to  pdd  t-o  the  f«.«weT 
iif  Um^  o^att,  -  b»?  tua^k  a  ;^u«i  fff^jst, — he  awoke  up  irouk  his 
kaUUAvl  UlfK^rtiu:  ftare]«wiM:«4  :  and  I  bare  no  doul^  had  Ajexandtr, 
tW«/r«;  |j4r  viifiU^J  t}j«;  <'yoic,  <mUrrhtl  wf/me  <mt  to  fimi:  a  dpw  robe  into 
hU  \^rni\,  }/ut  tiiiit  Iht  w^juM  have  fr^und  the  ielk>w  prating  and 
l^icpttifi^  wjtii  aJl  ikui  aim  </f  a  uian  of  iksiikiD,  and  talking  of  tilbariea, 
o|Mrra/^^rU,  and  iUn  hmt  Ixill  at  Deron^bire  House,  aa  if  the  brute 
Usui  U^fii  iiM^l  all  liiii  lifr;  to  do  other  oompanj.  Fie  upon  the 
Mwniij^tinw^  viil;^r  )#ti]|y  !  I  liave  always  wondered  how  the  Prince 
of  tdnd'tihtu,  a  «<'nti«ffnan  by  liirtii,  with  an  excellent  tutor  to  educate 
biffi,  ciiild  liHVtt  }MH:n  Un\itm/n\  upon  by  the  grovelling,  obscene, 
tfUvhuM  tij(»~ifiuii,  and  rdiild  have  uttered  the  speech  we  know  ot 
it  wiM  a  hiiffiliu^,  d<fj>end  uik>ii  it,  attributed  to  his  Majesty  by 
Himn*.  lualadniit  ft<m-nt/}t  maker  of  the  Court,  and  passed  snbse- 
qiiMjiiy  for  f;f*fiuinc  Alexandrine. 

It  U  hardly  wi'VAirwary  for  the  moralist  earnestly  to  point  out  to 
iN^DiofiH  fijoviiiK  ill  <^  m<»deMt  st^ition  of  life  the  necessity  of  not  having 
I'^NiLit  of  Uh}  fiiMhioiiahlc  uiid  rakish  a  cut.  Coats  have  been,  and 
will  )n*  in  th(;  viiwvm  of  this  diMiuisition,  frequently  compared  to  the 
HowcrH  of  th<'  field  ;  like  them  they  bloom  for  a  season,  like  them 
tlii'Y  ^row  wM'dy  and  thoy  faile. 

( U\\\  you  airurd  always  to  renew  your  coat  when  this  fatal  hour 
nrrivim]  Im  y<»(ir  coat  like  the  French  monarchy,  and  does  it  never 
dirl  HaVci,  thru,  clothes  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  paas  on  to  the 
ni'xt  article  in  tlio  Magazine,* — unless,  always,  you  prefer  the  style 
of  thin  0110. 

Ihit  whihi  a  Hliabhy  coat,  worn  in  a  manly  way,  is  a  bearable, 
nay,  NoinotimoM  a  pliMsing  ol\jc(!t,  reminding  one  of  "a  good  man 
utruuKlin^  with  tho  storms  of  fato,^'  w^hom  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  has 
n«pn^N(Mit<)d  in  his  tm;j;edy  of  "  Cato," — while  a  man  of  a  certain 
fhitrut'ttT  may  K>ok  august  and  gentlemanlike  in  a  coat  of  a  certain 
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eut, — it  is  quite  impoMible  for  a  person  who  sports  an  ultra-fashion- 
able costume  to  wear  it  with  decency  beyond  a  half-year  say.  Sfy 
coats  always  last  me  two  years,  awl  aay  man  who  knowa  me  knows 
how  /  look ;  but  I  defy  Count  d'Orsay  thus  publicly  to  wear  a  suit 
for  seven  huudred  and  thirty  days  consecutively,  and  look  respectable 
at  the  end  of  that  time.     Id  like  manner,  I  would  defy,  without 

any  disrespect,  the  Marchioness  of  X ,  or  her  Gnice  the  Duchess 

of  Z ,  to  sport  a  whit«  aatio  gown  constantly  for  six  months 

and  look  decent  There  is  propriety  in  dress.  Ah,  my  poor  Noli 
Goldsmith,  in  your  famous  plum-coloured  velvet !  I  can  see  thee 
strutting  down  Fleet  Street,  and  stout  old  Sam  rolling  behind  as 
MaistcT  BnswuU  pours  some  Caledonian  jokes  into  liis  ear,  and  grins 
at  the  poor  vain  \>Mt,  In  what  a  pretty  eonditiun  will  Goldy's 
puce-coloured  Tclvet  be  about  two  months  hence,  when  it  is  covered 
with  dust  and  grease,  and  he  comes  in  his  slatternly  finery  to  borrow 
a  guinea  of  his  friend  ! 

A  friencl  of  the  writer's  once  made  him  a  present  of  two  very 
handsoNic  gold  pins ;  and  wlmt  did  the  author  of  this  notice  dot 
Why,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  instantly  sold  the  pins  for  five- 
and'twenty  shillings,  the  cost  of  the  gold,  knowing  full  well  that 
he  couhl  not  afibnl  to  live  up  to  such  fancy  artirles.  If  you  sport 
handsome  gold  pins,  you  mnut  have  everything  about  you  to  match. 
Nor  do  I  in  the  least  agree  with  my  friend  Bosk,  who  has  a  large 
amethyst  brooch,  and  fancies  that,  because  he  Ktieks  it  in  his  shirt, 
his  atrocious  shabby  stock  and  surtout  niay  jiass  muster.  No,  no  ! 
let  us  be  all  peacock,  if  you  please ;  but  one  jieacock's  feather  in 
your  tail  is  a  very  absutti  ornament,  and  of  course  all  moderate 
men  will  avoid  it.  I  remember,  when  I  travelled  with  Captain 
Cook  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  have  seen  Quashamaboo  with 
nothing  on  him  but  a  remarkably  fine  cocked-hat,  his  ijiieen  sported] 
a  red  coat,  and  one  of  the  princesses  went  frisking  about  in  a  pur 
of  leather  breeches,  much  to  our  astonishment 

This  costume  was  not  much  more  absurd  than  poor  Qoldsmith's, 
who  might  he  very  likely  ~  seen  drawing  forth  from  the  gold- 
euibroidercd  pocket  of  his  plum -colon  red  velvet  a  iwt  of  butter 
wra)ipe<l  in  a  cabliagc-Ieaf,  a  [lair  of  farthing  rushlights,  an  onion 
or  two,  and  a  bit  of  bncon. 

I  recollect  meeting  a  great,  clever,  ruffianly  boor  of  a  roan, 
who  had  made  acquaititunce  with  a  certain  set  of  very  questionable 
aristocracy,  and  gave  himself  the  air  of  a  man  of  bshion.  He  had 
a  coat  made  of  the  very  pattern  of  Lord  Toggery's, — a  grren  frock, 
a  green  velvet  collar,  a  green  lining :  a  plate  of  spring  cabbage  it 
not  of  a  brisker,  brighter  hue.  This  man,  who  had  been  a  shop- 
keeper's apprentice  originally,  now  declared  that  every  man  who 
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was  a  ^ntlcman  wore  white  kid  gloves^  and  for  m  eertain  petM 
■|x)rtc(l  a  fresh  pair  every  day. 

Ono  hot,  clear,  sunshiny  July  day,  walking  down  the  Hay- 
market  at  two  o'clock,  I  heard  a  great  yelling  and  ahoating  of 
hlai^k^ianl  boys,  and  saw  that  they  were  hunting  some  object 
ill  their  fnmt. 

The  object  approached  us, — it  was  a  green  object^ — a  green 
coat,  (H>llar,  and  lininjL^,  and  a  pair  of  pseudo-white  kid  glovea.  The 
gloves  were  dabbled  with  mud  and  blood,  the  man  was  bleeding 
at  tho  noHC,  and  slavering  at  the  mouth,  and  yelling  some  unin- 
tolli;dblo  verses  of  a  song,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  across  the  sun- 
shiny street,  with  the  blackguard  boys  in  chase. 

I  turned  round  the  corner  of  Vigo  Lane  with  the  velocity  of 
a  eatinou-luill,  and  npning  jianting  into  a  baker's  shop.  It  was 
Mr.  lUiidyer,  our  Ix)ndon  Diogenes.  Have  a  care,  ye  gay  dashing 
Alexanders !  how  ye  influence  such  men  by  too  much  praise,  or 
delNiueh  them  by  too  much  intimacy.  How  much  of  that  man's 
extravapince,  and  absimi  aristocratic  airs,  and  subsequent  rouerie*y 
and  euttini:  of  old  aniuaintance,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  imitation 
of  Lonl  Tojyjery's  eoiit! 

Actors  of  tho  lower  sort  affect  very  much  braiding  and  fur 
collars  to  tln?ir  fn>ck-coat8 ;  and  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
si^^ht  it  is  to  l>elu)Id  these  personages  with  pale  lean  faces,  and  hats 
C(H'ke<l  on  one  side,  in  a  sort  of  pseudo-military  trim.  One  sees 
many  such  sauntering  under  Dniry  Lane  Colonnade,  or  about  Bow 
Street,  with  sickly  smiles  on  their  faces.  Poor  fellows,  poor 
fellows !  how  much  of  their  character  is  embroidered  in  that  see«ly 
braiding  of  their  coats !  Near  five  o'clock,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ItuiH^rt  Street  and  the  Haymarket,  you  may  still  occasionally 
fA^{\  tho  old,  shabby,  manly,  gentlemanly,  half-pay  frock:  but  the 
bniid  is  now  growing  scarce  in  London;  and  your  military  man, 
with  reasnn  perhaps,  dresses  more  like  a  civilian;  and  understand- 
ing life  lM>tter,  and  tho  means  of  making  his  half-crown  go  as  far 
as  tivtt  shilliniJCK  in  fonner  days,  has  usually  a  club  to  dine  at,  and 
leaves  Rupert  Street  eating-houses  to  jKjrsous  of  a  different  grade, 
—  to  some  of  thaso  dubious  dandies  whom  one  sees  swaggering 
in  Regent  Street  in  tho  afternoon,  or  to  those  gay  spnice  genth^ 
men  whom  vou  encounter  in  St.  Paid*s  Churchvard  at  ten  minutes 
after  five,  (m  their  way  westwani  from  the  City.  Look  at  the 
same  hour  at  the  Temple,  and  issuing  thence  and  from  Essex 
Street,  you  iK'hold  many  scores  of  neat  barristers,  who  are  walking 
to  the  joint  ami  half  a  pint  of  Marsala  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
(•lub.  They  are  generally  tall,  slim,  proper,  well-dressed  men,  but 
tiieir  coats  are  too  prim  and  professionally  cut.     Lideed,  I  have 
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generally  remarked  that  their  clerks,  who  leave  chambers  about  the 
same  time,  have  a  far  more  rakish  aiid  fashionable  uir ;  aiid  if,  laj 
dear  madaiu,  you  will  condesceml  to  take  a  beff-Btcak  at  the  "  Cook," 
or  at  some  of  the  bouBCS  around  Covent  OanlcD,  you  will  at  once 
allow  that  this  statement  is  perinttly  cori'cct, 

I  have  always  had  nitlier  a  contempt  for  a  man  who,  on  arriving 
at  home,  deliWnitely  t^ikes  his  best  coat  from  his  back  and  nilopta 
an  old  and  ahahby  one.  It  is  a  mean  precaution.  Unless  very  low 
in  the  world  indewl,  one  should  be  above  a  [iroeceding  bo  petty. 
Once  I  knew  a  Frencli  lady  very  smartly  dressed  in  a  black  velvet 
pelisse,  a  {Xirson  whom  I  ailmired  very  nmcl», — and  indeed  for  tlio 
matter  of  that  she  was  very  fond  of  me,  lint  ttiat  ia  neither  iicre  nor 
there,— I  say  I  knew  a  French  lady  ofeonic  rcjuite  wlio  used  to  wear 
a  velvet  i>clisse,  and  how  do  you  think  the  Iwck  of  it  was  airangeilt 

Why,  pelisses  are  wom,  us  you  know,  very  full  behind ;  and 
Mailanie  ile  Toumuronviil  liod  actually  a  Btrip  of  }>tack  satin  let  into 
the  hinder  part  of  her  dress,  over  which  the  velvet  used  to  clnee 
with  a  spring  when  she  walked  or  atooil,  bo  that  the  satin  wos 
invisible.  Bnt  when  bIic  sat  on  a  chair,  especially  one  of  the  canc- 
bottonieil  species,  Eupheinia  gave  a  loose  to  her  spring,  the  velvet 
dividcti  on  each  side,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  satin. 

Was  it  an  autlioriaed  stratagem  of  Tuiltincry^  Is  a  woman 
under  any  circumstances  i>onnittcil  to  indulge  in  such  n  manceuvrel 
I  say.  No.  A  woman  with  such  a  gown  is  of  a  mean  deceitful 
character.  Of  a  woman  who  has  a  black  satin  patch  lieliinU  her 
velvet  gown,  it  is  right  that  one  should  speak  ill  behind  the  bock  ; 
and  when  I  saw  Euphemia  Toumuronval  spread  ont  her  wings 
(non  utilalte  ftenrur,  but  what  else  to  cull  them?) — spread  out  her 
skirts  and  ensure  tl)em  from  injury  by  means  of  this  dastardly  rvse, 
I  quitted  the  room  in  disgust,  an<l  never  waa  intimate  with  her  as 
before.  A  widow  I  know  she  was ;  I  am  certain  she  looked  sweet 
upon  me ;  and  she  Btu<I  she  hud  a  fortune,  but  I  don't  believe  it. 
Away  with  parsimonious  ostentation  I  That  woman,  had  I  married 
her,  wouhl  either  have  turned  out  a  swindler,  or  we  should  have 
hiul  bouilU  five  times  a  week  for  dinner, — lutiiUi  off  silver,  and 
hungry  lacqueys  in  lace  l(X)kiug  on  at  the  windy  meal ! 

The  old  coat  plan  ia  not  so  base  as  the  above  female  arrange- 
ment ;  bnt  say  whut  you  will,  it  is  not  high-minded  nnd  honourable 
to  go  out  in  a  good  coat,  to  flaunt  the  streets  in  it  with  an  easy 
ii^ijaiji  a.\r,  as  if  you  always  wore  such,  and  returning  home  assume 
another  under  pretest  of  dressing  for  dinner.  There  is  no  hann  in 
putting  on  your  old  coat  of  a  morning,  or  in  wearing  one  always. 
Common  reason  points  out  the  former  precaution,  which  is  at  once 
modeat  and  manly.    If  your  ooAt  pinches  you,  thei«  is  no  harm  in 
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duuij^l^  it ;  if  yon  are  going  oat  to  dinner,  there  is  no  hann  in 
chanj^ng  it  for  a  better.  But  I  say  the  plan  of  habitual  changing 
k  a  base  one,  ami  only  fit  for  a  man  at  last  extremities  :  or  5>r  a 
clerk  in  the  City,  who  hangs  up  hia  beat  garment  on  a  peg,  both 
at  the  office  and  at  home ;  or  for  a  man  who  smokes,  and  has  to 
keep  his  coat  for  tea-parties, — a  paltry  precaution,  however,  this. 
If  you  like  smoking,  why  shouldn't  you  I  If  you  do  smeQ  a  little 
of  tobacco,  where  8  the  liarmi  The  smell  is  not  pleasant,  bat  it 
does  not  kill  anybody.  If  the  lady  of  the  house  do  not  like  it,  she 
is  quite  at  liljerty  not  to  invite  you  again.  £i puis?  Bah  !  Of 
what  age  are  you  and  1 1  Have  we  lived  f  Have  we  seen  men 
and  cities]  Have  we  their  manners  noted,  and  umlerstood  their 
idiosyncrasy  ?  Without  a  doubt !  And  what  is  the  truth  at  which 
we  have  arrive«l  ?  This, — tliat  a  pipe  of  tobacco  is  many  an  hour 
in  the  day,  and  many  a  week  in  the  month,  a  thousand  times  better 
and  more  agreeable  society  than  the  best  Miss,  the  loveliest  Mrs., 
the  most  beautiful  Baroness,  Countess,  or  what  not.  Go  to  tea- 
parties,  those  who  will ;  talk  fiddle-faildle,  such  as  like ;  many  men 
there  are  who  do  so,  and  are  a  little  partial  to  music,  and  know 
how  to  twist  the  leaf  of  the  song  that  Miss  Jemima  is  singing 
exa<;tly  at  the  right  moment.  Very  good.  These  are  the  e^joy- 
racnts  of  dress-cxmts ;  but  men, — are  they  to  be  put  off  with  such 
fare  for  ever?  No!  One  goes  out  to  dinner,  because  one  likes 
eating  and  drinking ;  because  the  very  act  of  eating  aud  drinking 
opens  the  heart,  and  causes  the  tongue  to  wag.  But  evening 
parties !  0,  milk  and  water,  breail  and  butter !  No,  no,  the  age 
is  wiser !  The  manly  youth  frc({uents  his  club  for  common  society, 
has  a  small  circle  of  amiable  ladies  for  friendly  intercourse,  his  book 
and  his  pifie  always. 

Do  nr>t  Ix;  angry,  ladies,  that  one  of  your  most  ardent  and 
■iiicero  admirers  should  seem  to  speak  disparagingly  of  your  merits, 
or  rccouuncnd  his  fellows  to  shun  the  society  in  which  you  ordinarily 
asscmblf!.  No,  miss,  I  am  the  man  who  respects  you  truly, — the 
man  who  rcsf>ccts  and  loves  you  when  you  are  most  lovely  and 
rcsfMV!tablc, -in  your  families,  my  dears.  A  wife,  a  mother,  a 
dnughtcr, — has  (iml  made  anything  more  beautiful?  A  friend, — 
can  one  find  a  tnicr,  kinder,  a  more  generous  and  enthusiastic  one, 
than  a  woman  often  will  be  ?  All  that  has  to  do  with  your  hearts 
is  l)eautiftd,  and  in  everything  with  which  they  meddle,  a  man 
must  1)0  a  bnite  not  to  love  and  honour  you. 

But  Miss  Rudge  in  blue  crape,  squeaking  romances  at  a  harp, 
or  Miss  Tobin  dancing  in  a  quadrille,  or  Miss  Blogg  twisting  round 
the  nxim  in  the  arms  of  a  lumbering  Lifc-guanlsnian ; — what  are 
ihrpM^  7  -  so  many  vanities.     With  the  operations  here  described  the 
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heart  has  nothing  to  do.  Has  the  inteUcct  1  0  ye  gods !  think  of 
Uisa  Ra<lge'a  intellect  while  singing — 

Wbera  tho  tre«9  nrs  ^ntlj'  tariagi 
Awnv.  Bwav  to  ttin  fuiuitain'o  finw, 

Wbero  tho  ■treami  ire  softly  In-s-rtng  I " 

These  are  the  wodIs  of  a  renl  song  tliat  I  have  heard  manjr  times, 
and  roptiiroualy  applauded  too.  Such  a  song,  such  a  poem, — such 
a  songster ! 

No,  madam,  if  I  want  to  hear  a  song  aung,  I  vill  pay  ciglit-and- 
aixi>enre  and  listen  to  Tamburini  and  Persiani.  I  will  not  pay, 
gloTcg,  tbree-aiid-sis ;  cab,  there  and  back,  four  shillings;  silk 
stockiiigR  every  now  and  then,  suy  &  Hhilling  a  time  :  I  will  not  pay 
to  hear  Mies  Rudge  screech  such  diflgiixtitig  twaddle  sib  the  al>(>ve. 
If  I  want  to  gee  dancing,  there  is  Taglioni  for  my  money  ;  or  across 
the  water,  Mrs.  Serle  and  her  forty  pupils ;  or  at  Movent  Garden, 
Madunic  Veily,  beautiful  aa  a  houri,  dark-eyed  and  agile  as  a 
gazelle.  I  can  see  iill  these  In  comfort,  and  they  dance  a  great 
deal  better  tlinn  Uias  Blogg  and  Captain  Huggcrty,  the  great  red- 
whiskered  tnoiiHter,  who  always  wears  nankeens  liceaitae  he  thinks 
his  legs  are  fine.  If  I  want  conversntion,  what  bos  Miss  Flock  to 
say  to  me,  forsooth,  between  the  figures  of  a  curse<l  quadrille  tliut 
we  are  all  gravely  dancing?  By  lieavena,  what  an  ajjuny  it  is. 
Look  at  the  he-<lancerB,  they  Beem  oppressed  with  dreadful  care. 
Look  at  tlie  ca»alier  seul  1  if  the  operation  lastetl  long  the  man's 
hair  would  turn  white, — he  would  go  mad  I  And  is  it  for  this  that 
men  and  women  assemble  in  multitudes,  for  this  sorry  pastime! 

No !  dance  as  you  will,  Miss  Smith,  and  swim  through  the 
quaiirille  like  a  swan,  or  flutter  through  tiie  gallop  like  a  syjphide, 
and  have  the  most  elegant  fresli  toilettes,  the  most  brilliantly 
polished  white  shouhlera,  the  blandest  eyes,  the  reildest,  eimpcr- 
iiigest  month,  the  whitest  neck,  the — in  fact,  I  say,  l>e  as  charmin<; 
as  you  will,  ikal  is  not  the  place  in  which,  if  you  are  worth 
anything,  you  are  most  charming.  You  are  beautiful;  you  are 
very  much  d^colletee ;  your  eyes  are  always  glancing  down  at  a 
pretty  pearl  necklace,  round  a  pearly  neck,  or  on  a  fresh  fragrant 
bouquet,  stuck — fiddlestick  !  What  is  it  that  the  men  admire  in 
yout— the  animal,  mias,— the  white,  plump,  external  Smith,  which 
men  with  their  eye-glasses,  standing  at  various  )>:irt«  of  the  room, 
are  scanning  i>ertly  and  curiously,  and  of  which  tliey  are  speaking 
brutally.  A  pretty  admiration,  truly !  But  is  it  possible  that 
these  men  ean  admire  anytiiing  else  in  you  who  have  so  nmch  that 
is  realljr  adminblet    Gncknell,  in  the  course  of  the  waits,  b» 
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jiwt  CimA  uy  punt  info  your  ear,  "  Were  yon  at  Adcoc  fLicea  f  * 
JCitlwinti^r,  who  fUiu!i*A  twy  nfttn  of  qiuuirilles  with  jwt,  whiHpei 
to  jMii,  "  r>^  y-tii  pwi»ter  thtwawhi»wy  ithe  aw  wa£hi)*?wy  iure?"' 
ami  wkA  th«*,  name  ot*  ^  th:it  ip^rnat  fiimwinuth  &t  woniaui  in  w«d 
iliatin  anil  Kir- 1  of  pawailitiie  ?  '  C*i  wliu:ii  jon  reply,  •Lsiw,  air,  ir'i 
manuna !  '  The  rent  of  tlie  ev*»auig  paaees  away  in  coavasacim 
nimiiarly  etlifyini?.  Wkic  (ran  any  of  clie  men  aiimire  in  y>>c],  yna 
little  flilly  •*rf>ar.iir^,  hut  tiie  animal  ?  Tbere  is  your  modiierr  now, 
in  rH  anrt  a  Mni  of  paraiiine,  asi  Eiiiwinter  mys.  She  hiu  a  larse 
(^  wh^K  *\if.  tLifiH  t<>  ami  fro  ^rr»B  a  hmoii  rfaest ;  ami  has  one  tjt 
HirertH  U>  her  Amelia^  dancing  with  Kiiiwinter  hefi^re  mentioceii ; 
another  watj^Winj^  Jane,  who  ia  ilancin;^  friA^-irCt  with  ICajor  Catfii ; 
Ami  a  third  rr»mpla<*ently  nkAt  upon  £«lwanl,  who  is  fignring  with 
Mim  Binx  in  the  other  ({tiailnlle.  How  the  «]ear  feiiow  ham  grown, 
to  Vie  »iir»; ;  an«I  how  like  his  papa  at  hia  a:^ — heigho !  There  ■ 
rnamrna,  the  ViexC  woman  hreathin:;^ ;  but  hXj  and  even  enormocu, 
an  hafl  Vi^en  Aai<l  of  her.  lM)ef^  anyborly  gaze  on  ker  f  Ami  jet  dw 
waA  (t^itfi  x=^  nlin)  ami  aA  fair  aA  yrni,  O  simple  Amelia ! 

\h}4*:\  anyUiriy  care  fr»r  her  ?  Yea,  one.  Your  fiither  cares  fcr 
her ;  HMfTYf  car»x  for  her ;  ami  in  hia  eyes  she  is  still  the  finest 
woman  of  the  ror>m  ;  ami  l^  rememberB  when  he  danced  down 
neven-an^l-forty  r/>uples  of  a  country  dance  with  her,  two  yean 
hi^ffTPi  yon  wf-re  Fjrjni  or  thoiii^ht  of.  But  it  was  all  chance  thai 
}A'\M  Ho|>kini>i  tiirne«l  out  U^  tie  the  excellent  creatnre  she  wul 
Hintth  t\\i\  not  know  any  more  than  that  hhe  was  gay,  plnmp,  good- 
lfir»kirii(,  an<l  ha/I  five  thoiiMam]  jioumU.  Hit  or  miss,  he  took  her, 
ami  hrui  had  aiwiirefily  no  raiise  to  complain ;  but  she  might  hare 
Utfri  a  lSor;(ia  or  Joan  of  Naples,  ami  have  had  the  same  smiling 
IfKfkfi  Hrid  Ti-A  v\\va'Va^  and  five  thousand  poumls,  which  won  his 
heart  in  the  y«ir  I  Ml  I. 

Thrj  t^ynU'.m  of  evenint;  parties,  then,  is  a  &lsc  and  absunl  one. 
Jimlif'S  may  frHpierit  them  f»rofe8Hional1y  with  an  eye  to  a  husliami, 
but  a  man  i^  art  aHM  who  tikiM  a  wife  out  of  such  assemblies,  liaving 
no  other  iiiraMH  of  jud^cini^  of  the  obje*;t  of  his  choice.  You  are 
not  the  miifie  jK*rM>n  in  your  white  erajic  and  satin  slip  as  you  :ire 
in  your  nioniintc  dreHs.  A  man  is  not  the  same  in  his  tight  ct«it 
find  feverinh  ^hiMil  jMim|M,  and  stiff  white  waistcoat,  as  he  is  in 
liiH  iiu\4'\\  double-bre;u4te<l  frock,  his  old  black  ditto,  or  his  wtiollen 
Jfieket.  And  a  man  is  doubly  an  ass  who  is  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
i\\\m\iu\v!,  evenin<(  particH,  unless  he  is  forced  thither  in  search  of  a 
liidy  to  whom  ho  is  attached,  or  unless  he  is  compelled  to  go  by 
his  wife.  A  man  who  loves  dancing  may  l>e  set  down  to  be  an 
ass ;  and  the  fa^^hion  is  greatly  going  out  with  the  increasing  good 
BotifH]  of  tho  ago.     Do  not  say  tliat  he  who  lives  at  home,  or 
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fteqoents  dubs  in  lieu  of  bolls,  is  a.  brute,  and  has  not  a  proper 
respect  for  the  female  sex  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  respect  it  most 
sincerely.  He  feels  that  a  woman  appears  to  most  aUvactage,  Dot 
among  thoee  whom  she  cannot  care  about,  but  among  those  whoni 
■be  lores.  He  thinks  her  beautiful  when  she  is  at  home  making 
teft  for  her  old  father.  He  believes  her  to  be  charming  when  she 
is  singing  a  simple  song  at  her  piano,  but  not  when  she  is  screecli- 
ing  at  an  evening  party.  He  thinks  by  lar  the  most  valuable  part 
of  her  is  her  heart ;  snd  e.  kind  simple  heart,  my  dear,  shines  in 
coDTeraaUon  better  than  the  best  of  wit.  He  admires  her  best  in 
her  intercourse  with  her  iiimily  anil  her  friends,  and  detests  the 
miserable  twaddling  slipslop  tliat  he  is  oblige^l  to  hear  from  and 
utter  to  her  in  the  couise  of  a  ball ;  and  avoids  and  despises  such 


He  keeps  his  evening  coat,  then,  for  dtnnert.  And  if  this 
friendly  address  to  all  the  mothers  who  read  this  miscellany  may 
somewhat  bo  acted  upon  by  them ;  if  heads  of  families,  instead 
of  spending  hundreds  uiton  chalking  floors,  and  Gunter,  and  cold 
suppers,  and  Wcippert's  band,  will  determine  upon  giving  a  series 
of  plain,  neat,  nic«  ilinnrrs,  of  not  too  many  courses,  but  well 
cooked,  of  not  too  many  wines,  but  good  of  their  sort,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  giver's  degree,  tliey  will  see  that  the  young  men  will 
come  to  them  fast  enough ;  that  they  will  many  their  daughters 
quite  as  fbat,  without  iiyuring  their  health,  and  that  they  will  make 
a  saving  at  the  year's  end.  I  say  that  y.oung  men,  young  women, 
and  heads  of  families  should  bless  me  for  {xiinting  out  this  obvious 
plan  to  them,  so  natural,  so  hearty,  so  hospitable,  so  diflerent  to 
the  present  artificial  mode 

A  grand  boll  in  a  palace  is  splendid,  generous,  and  noble, — a 
sort  of  procession  in  which  people  may  figure  properly.  A  fiiniily 
dance  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant  amusement;  and  (especially  after 
dinner)  it  docs  the  ]>hi|i)soplier's  heart  good  to  look  upon  merry 
young  people  who  know  each  other,  and  are  happy,  natural,  and 
familiar.  But  a  Baker  Sirect  Imp  is  a  base  iuvcutiou,  and  aa  such 
let  it  be  denounceil  and  avoiileil. 

A  dressing-gown  hits  grciit  merits,  certainly,  but  it  is  dangerous. 
A  man  who  weoK  it  of  mornings  generally  takes  the  liberty  of 
going  without  a  neckcloth,  or  of  not  shaving,  and  is  no  better  than 
a  driveller.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  necessary,  in  self-defence, 
not  to  shave,  as  a  precaution  against  yourself  that  is  to  say ;  and 
I  know  no  better  means  of  ensuring  a  man's  remaining  at  home 
than  Deselecting  the  use  of  the  lather  and  mos  for  a  week,  and 
encouraging  a  crop  of  bristles.  When  I  wrote  my  tragedy,  I  shaved 
off  for  the  last  two  acta  my  left  eyebrow,  and  never  stirred  out  of 
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donni  until  it  had  grown  to  be  a  great  deal  tliicker  than  lis  ligfai* 
han«l  neighbour.  But  this  was  an  extreme  precaution,  and  unks 
a  man  has  very  strong  reasons  indeed  for  stopinng  at  home,  and  a 
Tery  violent  propensity  to  gadding,  his  best  plan  is  to  share  erery 
morning  neatly,  to  put  on  his  r^ular  coat,  and  go  regulaiiy  to 
work,  and  to  avoitl  a  dressing-gown  as  the  fiuher  of  all  eriL 
Painters  are  the  only  persons  who  can  decently  appear  in  dressing- 
gowns  ;  but  these  are  none  of  your  easy  morning-gowns ;  they  are 
commonly  of  splendid  stuff,  and  put  on  by  the  artist  in  order  to 
render  himself  remarkable  and  splendid  in  the  eyes  of  his  sitter. 
Your  loose-wafl<ie«l  Grerman  sohla^rock,  imported  of  late  years  into 
our  country,  is  the  laziest,  filthiest  invention ;  and  I  always  augur 
a^  ill  of  a  man  whom  I  sec  appearing  at  breakfikst  in  one,  as  of  a 
woman  who  comes  downstairs  in  curl-papers. 

By  the  way,  in  the  third  act  of  "  Macbeth,"  Mr.  Macready 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  courtyard  of  Glamis  Castle  in  an 
affair  of  brocade  that  has  always  struck  me  as  absurd  anil  un- 
Marb(*thlikc.  Blac  in  a  dressing-gown  (I  mean  'Beth,  not  'Beady), 
— M:ic  in  list  slippers, — Mac  in  a  cotton  nightcap,  with  a  tassel 
lM)hbing  up  and  down, — I  say  the  thought  is  unworthy,  and  am 
sure  the  worthy  thane  would  have  come  out,  if  suddenly  called 
from  Ijeil,  by  any  circumstance,  however  painful,  in  a  good  ttout 
jacket.  It  is  a  more  manly,  simple,  and  majestic  wear  than  the 
lazy  dressing-gown ;  it  more  becomes  a  man  of  Marbeth*s  moun- 
tainous habits ;  it  leaves  his  legs  quite  free,  to  nm  whithersoever 
he  pleases, — whether  to  the  stables,  to  look  at  the  animals, — ^to  the 
ftirm,  to  see  the  pig  that  has  been  slaughtered  that  rooming, — ^to 
the  ganlen,  to  examine  whether  that  scoundrel  of  a  John  Hoskins 
has  dug  up  the  potato-bed, — to  the  nursery,  to  have  a  romp  with 
the  little  Maclieths  that  are  spluttering  and  quarrelling  over  their 
porridge, — or  whither  you  will.  A  man  in  a  jacket  is  fit  company 
for  anybody :  there  is  no  shame  about  it  as  about  being  seen  in 
a  changed  coat ;  it  is  simple,  sternly,  and  straightforward.  It  is 
as  I  have  stated,  all  over  pockets,  which  contain  everything  you 
want ;  in  one,  your  buttons,  hammer,  small  nails,  thread,  twine, 
and  cloth -strips  for  the  trees  on  the  south  wall ;  in  another,  your 
dog-whip  and  whistle,  your  knife,  cigar-case,  gingerbread  for  the 
children,  paper  of  Epsom  salts  for  John  Hoskins's  mother,  who  is 
mortal  bad, — and  so  on :  there  b  no  end  to  the  pockets,  and  to  the 
things  you  put  in  them.  Walk  about  in  your  jacket,  and  meet 
what  person  you  will,  you  assume  at  once  an  independent  m ;  and, 
thrusting  your  hands  into  the  receptacle  that  flaps  over  each  hip, 
look  the  visitor  in  the  face,  and  talk  to  the  ladies  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality.     Whereas,  look  at  the  sneaking  way  in  whidi  a 
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man  caught  In  a  drcsBing-gown,  in  loose  bagging  troufiera  most  likely 
(for  the  man  who  has  a  drcHsing-gown,  has,  two  to  one,  no  braces), 
and  in  Bhiiffling  slippers, — see  how  he  wliiaks  his  dressing-gown  over 
his  legs,  and  looka  ashamed  an<l  uneasy.  Hia  lank;  hair  hangs 
OTer  bis  blowsy,  fat,  shining,  unhealthy  faee ;  hia  bristly  dumpling- 
ahapeil  double-chin  peers  over  a  flaccid  shirt-collar ;  the  sleevefl  of 
bis  gown  are  in  rogs,  and  you  see  umlcrneatli  a  pair  of  black  vriat- 
banda,  and  the  rim  of  a  dingy  flannel  waiati-oat. 

A  man  who  is  not  strictly  neat  in  his  person  is  not  an  honest 
man.  I  shall  not  tnter  into  this  very  ticklith  subject  of  personal 
]iiirification  ami  neatness,  because  this  eatuj  wilt  be  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  larhcs  as  well  OS  men  ;  and  for  the  former 
I  would  wish  to  provide  nothing  but  pleasure.  Men  may  listen 
to  stern  truths ;  but  fur  bdies  one  should  only  speak  verities  that 
are  sparkling,  rosy,  brisk,  and  agreeable.  A  man  who  wears  a 
dressing-gown  is  not  neat  in  bis  person ;  his  moral  charocter  takes 
invariably  some  of  the  slatternliness  and  looseness  of  his  eoxtume ; 
he  becomes  euervatetl,  luzy,  incapable  of  great  actions ;  A  man  m 
A  JACKET  is  a  man.  All  great  men  wore  jackets.  Walter  Scott 
wore  a  jacket,  as  everybody  knows  ;  Byron  wore  a  jacket  {not  that 
I  count  a  man  who  turns  down  his  collnrs  for  much) ;  I  have  a 
picture  of  Napoleon  in  a  jacket  at  Saint  Helena ;  Thomas  Carlyle 
wears  a  jacket ;  Lonl  Jolin  Russell  always  mounts  a  jacket  on 
arriving  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  if  I  have  a  single  fault  to  find 

with  that  popular  writer,  the  author  of never  mind  what,  you 

know  his  name  as  well  as  I, — it  is  that  he  is  iu  the  habit  of  com- 
posing  his  works  in  a  large  flowered  damask  drefsing-gown,  and 
morocco  slippers ;  whereas,  in  a  jacket  he  would  write  you  off 
•omething,  not  so  flowery,  if  you  please,  but  of  honest  texture, — 
Bomething,  nut  so  long,  but  terse,  modest,  and  comfortable,— no 
great,  long,  strealing  taib  of  perioda, — no  staring  peonies  and  holly- 
hocks of  illustrations, — no  flaring  cords  and  tassels  of  episodes, — no 
great,  dirty,  wadded  sleeves  of  sentiment,  ragged  at  the  elbows  and 
cnffs,  and  mopping  up  everything  that  cornea  in  their  way, — cigar- 
ashes,  ink,  candle  wax,  cold  brandy  and  water,  coffee,  or  whatever 
aids  to  the  brain  he  may  employ  as  a  literary  man ;  not  to  mention 
the  quantity  of  tooth-powder,  whisker-dye,  soapsuds,  and  pomatum 
that  the  same  garment  receives  in  the  course  of  the  toilets  at  which 
it  assists.  Let  all  literary  men,  then,  get  jackets.  I  prefer  them 
without  tails ;  but  do  not  let  this  interfere  with  another  man's 
pleasure :  he  may  have  taila  if  he  likes,  and  I  for  one  will  never 
say  him  nay. 

Like  all  things,  however,  jackets  are  subject  to  abuse ;  and  the 
penneas  and  conceit  of  thoee  jackets  cannot  be  sufficiently  fepre- 
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hemled  which  one  sees  on  the  hocks  of  men  aft  watering-i^boe^ 
with  a  iele».x>pe  poking  out  uf  one  pocket,  and  a  yellow  bandanna 
flaanting  from  the  other.  Nothing  ia  more  contemptible  than  Tims 
in  a  jacket,  with  a  blue  bird';»-eje  neck-handkerchief  tied  aailor- 
iashion,  paffing  smoke  like  a  steamer,  with  his  great  broad  orbicular 
stem  shining  in  the  sun.  I  always  long  to  give  the  wretch  a  smart 
smack  upon  that  part  where  his  coat-tails  ought  to  be,  ami  advise 
him  to  get  into  a  more  decent  costume.  There  is  an  age  and  a 
figure  for  jackets ;  those  who  are  of  a  certain  build  should  not 
wear  them  in  public.  Witness  &t  officers  of  the  dragoon-guards 
that  one  has  seen  bumping  up  and  down  the  Steyne,  at  Brighton, 
on  their  great  chargers,  with  a  laced  and  embroidered  coat,  a 
cartridge-box,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  the  size  of  a  twopenny 
loaf^  placc<l  on  the  small  of  their  backs, — if  their  backs  may  be 
said  to  have  a  small, — and  two  little  twinkling  abortions  of  tails 
pointing  downwards  to  the  enonnity  jolting  in  the  saddle.  Officers 
should  be  occasionally  measure<l,  and  after  passing  a  certain  width, 
should  be  drafted  into  other  r^ments,  or  allowed, — nay,  ordered, 
to  wear  frock-coats. 

The  French  tailors  make  frock-coats  very  well,  but  the  people 
who  wear  them  have  the  disgusting  habit  of  wearing  stays,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  man.  Look 
what  a  waist  the  Apollo  has,  not  above  four  inches  less  in  the  girth 
than  the  chest  is.  Look,  ladies,  at  the  waist  of  the  Venus,  and 
pray,  — pray  do  not  pinch  in  your  dear  little  ribs  in  that  odious  and 
unseemly  way.  In  a  young  man  a  slim  waist  is  very  well ;  and  if 
he  looks  like  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  it  is  as  nature  intended  him 
to  look.  A  man  of  certain  age  may  be  built  like  a  tower,  stalwart 
and  straight  Then  a  man's  middle  may  expand  from  the  pure 
cylindrical  to  the  barrel  shape ;  well,  let  him  be  content  Nothing 
is  so  horrid  as  a  fat  man  with  a  band;  an  hour-glass  is  a  most 
mean  and  ungracuous  figure.  Daniel  Lambert  is  ungracious,  but 
not  mean.  One  meets  with  some  men  who  look  in  their  frock-coats 
perfectly  sordid,  sneaking,  and  ungentlemanlike,  who  if  you  see 
them  dressed  for  an  evening  have  a  slim,  easy,  almost  fashionable, 
appearance.  Set  these  persons  down  as  fellows  of  poor  spirit  and 
milksops.  Stiff  white  ties  and  waistcoats,  prim  straight  tails,  and 
a  gold  chain  will  give  any  man  of  moderate  lankiness  an  air  of  fac- 
titious gentility ;  but  if  you  want  to  understand  the  individual,  look 
at  him  in  the  daytime ;  see  him  walking  with  his  hat  on.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  build  and  wearing  of  hats,  a  great  deal  more 
than  at  first  meets  the  eye.  I  know  a  man  who  in  a  particular  hat 
looked  so  extraordinarily  like  a  man  of  property,  that  no  tradesman 
on  earth  could  refuse  to  give  him  credit    It  was  one  of  Andrea, 
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and  cost  a  guinea  and  a  half  ready  money ;  but  the  person  in 
question  was  frightened  at  the  enormous  charge,  and  afterwards 
purchased  beavers  in  the  City  at  the  cost  of  scventeen-and-sizpence. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  He  fell  off  in  public  estimation, 
and  very  soon  after  he  came  out  in  his  City  hat  it  began  to  be 
whispered  abroad  that  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

A  blue  coat  is,  after  all,  the  best ;  but  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  has  made  his  fortune  by  an  Oxford  mixture,  of  all 
colours  in  the  world,  with  a  pair  of  white  buckskin  gloves.  He 
looks  as  if  he  had  just  got  off  his  horse,  and  as  if  he  had  three 
thousand  a  year  in  the  country.  There  is  a  kind  of  proud  humility 
in  an  Oxford  mixture.  Velvet  collars,  and  all  such  giracracks,  had 
best  be  avoided  by  sober  people.  This  paper  is  not  written  for 
drivelling  dandies,  but  for  honest  men.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
]>hiloBophy  and  forethought  in  Sir  Rolwrt  Peel's  dress ;  he  does  not 
wear  thoAC  white  waistcoats  for  nothing.  I  say  that  O'ConnelPs 
costume  is  likewise  that  of  a  i)rofound  rhetorician,  slouching  and 
careless  as  it  seems.  Lord  Melbourne's  air  of  reckless,  good- 
humoure<l,  don't-carc-a-<lamn-ativeness  is  not  obtaine<l  without  an 
effort.  Look  at  the  Duke  as  he  passes  along  in  that  stem  little 
straight  frock  and  plaid  breeches ;  look  at  him,  and  off  with  your 
hat !  How  much  is  there  in  that  little  grey  coat  of  Napoleon's ! 
A  spice  of  claptrap  and  dandyism,  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  re- 
member the  country  which  he  had  to  govern.  I  never  see  a  picture 
of  George  IIL  in  his  ohl  stout  Windsor  uniform  without  feeling  a 
respect;  or  of  George  IV.,  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  a  wig,  a 
sham  smile,  a  frogged  frock-coat  and  a  fur  collar,  without  that 
proper  degree  of  reverence  which  such  a  costume  should  inspire. 
The  coat  is  the  expression  of  the  man, — oo/xcp  <^rAActfv,  &c. ; 
and  as  the  peach-tree  throws  out  peach -leaves,  the  pear-tree  pear 
ditto,  as  old  George  appeared  invested  in  the  sober  old  garment  of 
blue  and  red,  so  did  young  Greorge  in  oiled  wigs,  fur  collars,  stays, 
and  braided  surtouts,  according  to  his  nature. 

Enough, — enough ;  and  may  these  thoughts,  arising  in  the 
writer's  mind  from  the  possession  of  a  now  coat,  which  circumstance 
caused  him  to  think  not  only  of  new  coats  but  of  ohl  ones,  and  of 
coats  neither  old  nor  new, — and  not  of  coats  merely,  but  of  men, — 
may  these  thoughts  so  inspire<l  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  been  set  down  on  paper,  and  which  is  not  a  silly  wish  to 
instruct  mankind, — no,  no ;  but  an  honest  dasire  to  pay  a  deserving 
tradesman  whose  confidence  supplied  the  garment  in  question. 

Pextonvilli  :  April  25, 1841. 
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I  WAS  reoentif  XaSkJL^  in  a  renr  toodung  and  poetkil  stzaii 
alwot  the  aiwre  ddicate  &fa  to  mT  friend  Foozle  and  aonie 
dtken  at  tiie  Ciab,  and  expatiating  apijo  the  excellenoe  ckf  th« 
ditttter  whidi  oar  little  friend  Gattlebury  haii  ^Ten  us :  when  Foozle 
looking  n/and  about  Lim  with  an  air  uf  triumph  and  immena 
wi»loin,  saiil — 

^  111  tell  Tou  what  Wagstafi^  I'm  a  pLun  man,  and  deqnst 
aU  yofir  gtumandiAng  ami  ki<rkj»haws.  I  ikm't  know  the  difference 
between  one  of  your  absurd  maile  «lisbe8  and  another — give  me  a 
plain  cut  of  mutton  or  beefl  Fm  a  plain  Englishman,  I  am,  and 
no  glutton." 

Foozle,  I  Bay,  thought  this  speech  a  terrible  set-down  for  me — 
and  in«leed  acteil  up  to  his  principles — rou  may  see  him  any  day 
at  six  sitting  down  liefore  a  great  reeking  joint  of  meat ;  his  eyes 
quivering,  his  face  red,  and  he  cutting  great  smoking  red  collops 
out  of  the  beef  liefore  him,  whi«:h  he  devours  with  corresponding 
quantities  of  cabbage  ami  potatoes,  and  the  other  gratis  luxuries 
of  the  chib-tabie. 

What  I  complain  of  is,  not  that  the  man  should  enjoy  bis 
great  meal  of  steaming  beef ;  let  hiui  be  happy  over  that  as  much 
as  the  beef  he  is  devouring  was  in  life  happy  over  oil-cakes  or 
mangel-wurzel :  but  I  hate  the  fellow's  brutal  self-complacency,  and 
his  scorn  of  other  people  who  have  different  tastes  from  his.  A 
man  who  brags  re;5anling  himself,  that  whatever  he  swallows  is  the 
same  to  hirn,  and  tluit  his  coarse  piilate  re<»gni8es  no  difference  l>e- 
twecn  venison  and  turtle,  pudding,  or  mutton-bmth,  as  his  indifferent 
jaws  close  over  them,  brags  abr)ut  a  personal  defect — the  wretch — 
and  not  about  a  virtue.  It  i8  like  a  man  boasting  that  he  has  no 
CJir  for  music,  or  no  eye  for  colour,  or  that  his  nose  cannot  scent 
the  difference  between  a  rose  and  a  cabliage— I  say,  as  a  general 
rule,  set  that  man  down  as  a  conceited  fellow  who  swaggers  about 
not  caring  for  his  dinner. 

Why  shouldn't  we  care  about  itt  Was  eating  not  made  to 
be  a  plcu8iu*e  to  us  ?    Yes,  I  siiy,  a  claily  pleasure :  a  sweet  sola- 
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men:  a  pleasure  fiiiniliar,  yet  ever  new,  the  same  and  yet  how 
different !  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  domesticity  :  the  neat  dinner 
makes  the  husband  pleased,  the  housewife  happy,  the  children 
consequently  are  well  brought  up  and  love  their  papa  and  mamma. 
A  good  dinner  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  social  sympathies 
— it  warms  acquaintanceship  into  friendship — it  maintains  that 
friendship  comfortably  unimpaired :  enemies  meet  over  it  and  are 
reconciled.  How  many  of  you,  dear  friends,  has  that  late  bottle 
of  claret  warmed  into  affectionate  forgiveness,  tender  recollections 
of  old  times,  and  ardent  glowing  anticipations  of  new  !  The  brain 
is  a  tremendous  secret.  I  believe  some  chemist  will  arise  anon, 
who  will  know  how  to  doctor  the  brain  as  they  do  the  body  now, 
as  Liebig  doctors  the  ground.  They  will  apply  certain  medicines, 
and  produce  cn)p6  of  certain  qualities  that  are  lying  dormant  now 
for  want  of  intellectual  guano.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  future 
speculation — a  parenthesis  growing  out  of  another  parenthesis. 
What  I  woidd  urge  especially  here  is  a  ]K)int  which  must  be 
familiar  with  every  person  accustomed  to  eat  good  dinners — viz. 
the  noble  and  friendly  qualities  that  they  elicit.  How  is  it  we 
cut  such  jokes  over  them?  How  is  it  we  become  so  remarkably 
friendly  ?  How  is  it  that  some  of  us,  inspired  by  a  good  dinner, 
have  sudden  gusts  of  genius  unknown  in  the  quiet  unfestive  state  ? 
Some  men  make  si)€e<*hes,  some  shake  their  neighbour  by  the  hand, 
and  invite  him  or  themselves  to  dine — some  sing  prodigiously — 
my  friend,  Siilailin,  for  instance,  goes  home,  he  says,  with  the  most 
beautiful  harmonies  ringing  in  his  ears ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
take  any  given  tune,  and  make  variations  upon  it  for  any  given 
period  of  hours,  greatly,  no  doubt,  to  the  delight  of  all  hearers. 
These  are  only  tem}Kjrary  inspirations  given  us  by  the  jolly  genius, 
but  are  they  to  be  despised  on  that  account  ?  No.  Good  dinners 
have  been  the  greatest  vehicles  of  benevolence  since  man  began 
to  eat. 

A  taste  for  good  living,  then,  is  praiseworthy  in  moderation — 
like  all  the  other  qualities  and  endowments  of  man.  If  a  man 
were  to  neglect  his  family  or  his  business  on  account  of  his  love 
for  the  fi<l<lle  or  the  fine  arts — he  would  commit  just  the  crime 
that  the  dinner-sensualist  is  guilty  of:  but  to  enjoy  wisely  is  a 
maxim  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamed.  But  if  you  cannot 
eat  a  dinner  of  herbs  as  well  as  a  stalled  ox,  then  you  are  an 
unfortunate  man — your  love  for  good  dinners  has  passed  the 
wholesome  boumlary,  and  degenerated  into  gluttony. 

Oh,  shall  I  ever  forget  the  sight  of  the  only  City  dinner  I 
ever  attended  in  my  life  !  at  the  hall  of  the  Right  Worshipful 
Company  of  Chimney-sweepers — it  was  in  May,  and  a  remarkably 
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Ib»    <]rft.-«>Ai*.n.      Tit*    'uul    fn«    ii— imtiii    T^rh    isonas    aol 

'!ut  'iiUi'--iiim  u  "^w  UlixnY  if  thi-  'r>inipaiiv  niii  3e  .s^nc  'inei 
nuFtint  :n.  W--  mc  Iiitt,  im*  -wm  «iiL  riic  ^-uubu-tiwsi 
:f>nuirort  uui  !iiiiwnr.7  i  fliKU-n  3i  Tib  ^lafl — t  bnaniiiia  slenw 
■uiti  ^iMi  I  iiwit  jnrif  — 4r*''T'.-»;'»  x  «nmii»t  gkc  Tie 
vinnintiil  'T.imniui^  f-tt"  ^ii'icni:  n  -aa  -trie  Then  ■ame  du 
7'iuwin.  ttiii  i:ni  .c  T"n>  m  j]miii<^l  ijuura  ir'  ami*,  .ic  iv^Hiiki- 
tw-mr»  -uiiilini^  i  inar^— tK,  aif  ii-ar:  mnk  wrdim  aui.  am  we 
.liiviiin«rt  t:)!*  iT^n   iiim  '   u  *=»   liit  T-ubilini;;  smifiiin^  wmtit; 

JtriHt  "  .V  U=:ui>  Hie  tf '.ae  ^-4ir,  j(i»UHr  fflmmnil  >£  tdiK  c-pKHNts" 
— mit  ^hb?  iwiiltiWMit  tSumi  li>^n.  -iw.  ar-Hnuair-iT  hiini  ..■hijtvB 
nf  :)te  <prtiuf — vui    znem   tv^    ziiinunuitbi   ji    Ltm^a  tiu£  '^f 

j'Wi  ui'  V  T.i:iil'*r  ■:(  ■Hhii'm  S.-»c  '  ta  tiii"  lirs;  cLkt.  wuit- 
•yirtij,  ♦-.■•■hT.  ■T  *•■  17 — diiiTiiffrJi'ro-aT  it  iati-oipjiraHT,  f\- 
ti'',M>Af  ihi*  r.i^r.  — ^•^.-.h.  a*  aifciii^.  r*  nv,  mii  %!ii;A,  'Ti.ccpap^i 
bi  is.  •i;cM  v>  oifirw  AUif  *aJ.iii<B— r>-r!U£«)  £iJin<'4i  cs  oivn  &> 
Uw  ll>i;ibirr.      y.'i  ii«vr  a;.i3j  ?Ti>  »»-biai  sniTHt  ftian-trr- 

nr  iw'j  nvir%  iinEy  :fw  i^thifr  'Uj.  !.-.•!  ihej  all  ti>i*it  ii  t 
TmwImhT     It  tL'U  &s   iIxnHt  inji^lS;  ■iiUi^^-j  ■:;(  ILkrcai: 
fjm>t>   u    tfi<    rB>^ii!^-ti.irj   ■/  '•■L:Mfe'>i>I — ft   vana  *  C*m!s^>'i 
fRik-il  Vt  (Imrriin;  it  »::..  *:t4 -.«n  VG-ierKai. 

*-  jT/'i  ,A/<M'J«r  A.I./  t>m  i't^if,"  SikLdm  ntl  at  the  "  Sur  ami 
CiUlrr"  th'  '.ifufT 'Ur,  "it  w.;cM  be  'LTine!" 

Pif.!L'fi  tian,  whi^h^r  will  y-or  wiM  4eaim  rany  ToaT  As 
fceH^.Soin.I'r  it  a  perfe^  l^a^  Ami  the  best  nply  to  tbuM 
people  vbn  talk  aUint  it*  taftel«mi(3«,  a  to  sar  "  Yes*  uiJ  draw 
orrr  the  tiir>«n  t/>  y ><ineIC  aai]  oenr  leave  it  while  a  angle  dice 
of  Ifr^iwri  IiTKn/l  miiai[»  be:fi<t«  it,  or  a  Jiio^e  titTer-bciewtMl  G«hlet 
it  aU  in  the  yellow  |)an>ley-flaTQure<l  wave. 

AicMit  eelit,  iaJmnn,  lotams,  either  aw  ^ratin  or  in  eatletz,  ami 
ni»jiit  the  raritty  'ittanixt — Geoerii'iie  mutf,  IiHlian  eaiKc  (a  atrong 
hilt  NirmsiMe  nmifmrftt,  &>:.,  I  <lon'l  think  it  is  nrrrtMiij  tu 
Hfintk.  The  oliiny  ivl  is  fumil  d.^ewhere  than  in  the  rtrauii  of 
Thame*  (I  hare  taxteif  him  chamungfy  inatelottnt  with  muab- 
riKiiim  ami  onions,  at  the  "  MiUTDnicTs"  at  Passy),  the  losty  nlmon 
n  ijm  in  other  w.itera — by  the  fiiir  tree-clad  hinks  of  Lismore — by 
th'--  h<.<i.i(iil.lL-  iiiiir^'in  of  Ballyuahint'h— by  the  I 
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of  Wye,  and  on  the  Baody  flats  of  Scheveningen,  I  bare  eaten  and 
bved  bim.  I  do  not  generally  eat  him  at  Greenwicb.  Kot  that 
he  is  not  good.  But  he  is  not  good  in  aucb  a  place.  It  ia  like 
Hre.  Siddone  dancing  a  hornpipe,  or  a  chapter  of  Burke  in  a  novel 
— the  salmon  is  too  vast  for  Greenwich, 

I  would  say  the  same,  and  more,  re^tarding  turtle.  It  has  no 
businera  in  Buch  a  feast  oa  that  fresh  and  nimple  one  provided  at 
the  "Trafalgar"  or  the  "Old  Ship."  It  is  indecoroua  somehovr 
to  serve  it  in  that  company.  A  fine  large  lively  turtle,  and  a  poor 
little  whitebait  by  his  side!  Ah,  it  ia  wrong  to  place  tbem  by 
each  other. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  bnit — the  twelve  dishes  of  preparatory 
fish  are  removed,  tlic  Imlian  sauced  salmon  bns  been  attacked  in 
ipite  of  our  prubibition,  tlie  stewed  eels  have  been  mauled,  and  the 
flounder  sou|>-tureen  in  empty.  All  tboee  receptacles  of  pleasure 
are  removed — eyes  tiimcii  eagerly  to  the  door,  and  enter 

Mr.  Derbysbirc  (with  a  silver  dish  of  whitebait), 

John  (brown  brcail  and  birtler). 

Samuel  (lemons  on<l  cayenne). 

Frederick  (a  dish  of  whiteUiit). 

Gustavus  (brown  breiul  and  butter). 

Adolphiis  (whitebait). 

A  waiter  with  a  napkin,  which  he  flapB  abont  the  room  in 
an  easy  dr'yni/i  manner. 
"There's  plenty  mi're  to  follow,  sir,"  says  Mr.  D.,  whisking 
off  the  cover.  Frederick  and  Adolphns  puss  rapidly  round  with 
their  dishes;  John  and  Gustavus  pluce  tlieir  rcfrcRhnienta  on  the 
table,  and  Samuel  obsequiously  ineinuat«8  the  condiments  nnder 
his  charge^ 

Ah !  he  must  have  bad  a  fine  mind  who  firBt  inventert  brown 
bread  and  butter  with  wbitelnit !  That  man  was  a  kind,  modest, 
gentle  benefactor  to  his  kind.  We  don't  recognise  sufficiently 
tbe  merits  of  tljoeo  men  who  leave  us  sucli  quiet  benefactions.  A 
■tatne  ought  to  be  put  up  to  the  philoeoplicr  who  joined  together 
this  eliamiiiig  couple.  Who  was  it  I  Perliai*  it  was  done  by  the 
astronomer  at  Greenwich,  who  obwrved  it  when  seeking  for  some 
other  discovery.  If  it  were  the  astronomer — why  tbe  next  tine 
we  go  to  Greenwich  we  will  go  into  the  Park  and  ascend  the  hill, 
and  i«y  our  respects  to  the  Observatory. 

That,  by  the  way,  ia  another  peculiarity  about  Greenwich. 
People  leave  town,  and  lay  they  will  walk  in  the  Park  before 
dinner.  But  we  never  do.  We  may  suppose  there  is  a  Park 
from  seeing  trees ;  but  we  have  never  entered  it.  We  walk 
wiatfiiUy  up  and  down  on  tbe  terrace  before  tbe  Hospital,  looking 
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ai  die  f^vtk  %  ir>*2S  suiaj  zinwa :  as  me  ^^rx  'zLi  vamefL  fmik'n^ 

feat  thft  GTck  un  MM  »  thiairTi'r  '^^  »iiiKCiii!i:r  «itse  ail  :ae  tnm*     Ot 
^ifwik  e*>  Gnoanrii^     Ib*^  vria't  ft^byv^ktiiss  is,  bos  xSker  se 

W<d,  wnm  zijit  w:;ic*^hais  •S'ws  ocine.  w^at  a»  it  sffasr  all 
OiOKr  arw.  T'Ul  vl  bit  4sar  fir.  p^nr  mL  sestiiaients  abisol  tbii 
kth,  tim  lm>  iisck  iui  aEjoot  wiS*ti  int  aE  asiake  saA 
TVre  ic  iwu  Lensr-a  iiL  pepper  h  :  ^*iO  :•  inio  t  snr  ■ 
wbat  UKA  ~a  /Tvp  t^rtsii^  aari  h  »  r:<oL  I^>es  it  rea&se  jonr 
CTpertAt&ofM — B  is  bifOier  coaui  aartaisx  J^wi  «^«r  tasted!  Is  it 
M  87^1  »  rMpi'^rrT  ofi«»  tiru  cbc«1  t»>  b<  at  »iionl  ?  OsfBe^  iqua 
fM»r  hf^ar  xnA  fynne^'f^^n  D(»>v,  Ls  it  better  than  a  finpsh  disk  of 
tittI^^o^k<i  or  ifudLswiQ*  I 

O  fr-^/I,  to  prr  with  t#-*>  nir»-*H  ere  into  tiiese  ernvts!  0 
Mrjikier^,  to  vi<ih  to  'La«ii  tiovii  a  Cur  ima:^  became  it  mar  be 
of  i^^AUr '  O  dall  (fhtkMt>f'?>?>r,  D*>t  t/>  kn<>v  that  purmit  is 
|/i«atA;jr%  azni  poA>»^:««ii«a  wifrtble«  witboat  it !  I,  lor  my  putt 
iMrrer  vfil,  ax  k>o^  a»  I  tire,  pnt  to  mrself  that  qoestkNi  about 
vhit^boit.  Whitehdit  vi  a  batttrrflv  of  the  waters — and  as  the 
aDimal  tnentiofied  br  I»n]  Byn^o  inrites  the  Tomig  pamier  nev, 
aiul  U^aiU  him  tbrmi^rh  thj  fieMs  Cashmere — as  it  carries  him  in 
hiii  cliaw  thrrMzh  a  tboasan«i  a^^recaUe  paths  acenteil  with  rioletB, 
sparklin:;  with  saiuihiDe,  with  beauty  to  feast  his  ejesy  and  healtii 
in  the  air — let  the  n;^t-tbinkin^  man  be  content  with  the  punuit, 
nor  im|uire  Vio  ciiri(ia«lr  aliout  the  object.  How  manj  honteis 
get  the  bru.'fh  t»f  the  fjx,  ami  wliat,  when  gotten,  is  the  worth  of 
that  tawar  wii$p  of  hair  ? 

Whitelnit,  thf-n,  w  only  a  little  means  for  acquiring  a  great 
flral  of  pleasure.  8<Hnehow  it  is  always  allied  with  sunshine :  it 
u  always  accompanictfi  by  jolly  frien^U  and  good-hnmoiir.  Yon 
rush  after  that  little  fi^h,  and  leave  the  cares  of  London  behind 
you — the  row  and  stnig:^le,  the  foggy  darkness,  the  slippery  paTO- 
ment  where  every  tnan  jostles  you,  striiling  on  his  way,  pre- 
oix'upied  with  care  written  on  his  brow.  Look  out  of  the  window, 
the  sky  is  tinted  with  a  thousand  glorious  hues — the  ships  pass 
silent  over  the  blue  glittering  waters — there  is  no  object  within 
sight  that  is  not  calm,  and  happy,  and  beautiful.  Yes !  turn  your 
head  a  little,  and  there  lie  the  towers  of  London  in  the  dim  smoky 
sunset.  There  lies  Care,  Labour,  To-morrow.  Friends,  let  ns 
have  another  glass  of  claret,  and  thank  our  luck  that  we  hare 
itill  to-day. 
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On  thinking  oyer  the  various  white])ait  dinners  which  have 
fallen  to  our  lot  in  the  last  month — somehow  you  are  sure  to  find 
the  remembrance  of  them  all  pleasant.  I  have  seen  some  wretches 
taking  whitebait  and  tea,  which  has  always  inspired  me  with  a  sort 
of  terror,  and  a  yearning  to  go  up  to  the  miserable  objects  so  em- 
ploye<l,  and  say,  **  My  good  friend,  here  is  a  crown-piece ;  have  a 
bottle  of  iced  punch,  or  a  tankanl  of  delicious  cider-cup — but  not 
tea,  dear  sir ;  no,  no,  not  tea ;  you  can  get  that  at  home — there's 
no  exhilaration  in  Congo.  It  was  not  made  to  be  drunk  on  holidays. 
Those  people  are  unworthy  of  the  "  Ship  " — I  don't  wish  to  quarrel 
with  the  enjoyments  of  any  man ;  but  fellows  who  take  t^  and 
whitebait  should  not  be  allowed  to  damp  the  festive  feelings  of 
persons  better  engaged.  They  should  be  consigned  to  the  smiling 
damsels  whom  one  meets  on  the  walk  to  Mr.  Derbyshire's,  who 
issue  from  dingy  tenements  no  bigger  than  houses  in  a  pantomime, 
and  who,  whatever  may  he  the  rank  of  the  individual,  persist  in 
saying,  "  Tea,  sir — I  can  accommodate  your  party — tea,  sir, — 
srimps  ?  " 

About  the  frequenters  of  Greenwich  and  the  various  classes 
of  ichthyophagi,  many  volumes  might  be  written.  All  classes,  of 
English  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  her  Majesty  and  Pnnce 
Albert  (and  the  more  is  tlie  pity  that  their  exalteil  rank  deprivcB 
them  of  an  amusement  so  charming !)  frequent  the  hospitable  taverns 
— the  most  celebrated  gormandiser  and  the  very  humble.  There 
are  the  annual  Ministerial  Saturnalia,  which,  whenever  I  am  called 
in  by  her  Majesty,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  describing  in  these 
pages,  and  in  which  the  lowest  becomes  the  highest  for  the  occasion, 
and  Taper  and  Tadpole  take  just  as  high  a  rank  as  Lord  Eskdale  or 
Lonl  Monmouth.  There  are  the  private  banquets  in  which  Lord 
Monmouth  diverts  himself  with  his  friends  from  the  little  French — 
but  this  subject  has  been  already  touched  ujion  at  much  length. 
There  are  the  lawyers'  dinners,  when  Sir  Frederick  or  Sir  William 
is  a^ivanced  to  the  honour  of  the  bench  or  the  attorney-generalship, 
and  where  much  legal  pleasantry  is  elicited.  The  last  time  I  dined 
at  the  "  Ship,"  hearing  a  dreadful  Bacchanalian  noise  issuing  from  a 
private  apartment,  I  was  informe<l,  "  It^s  the  gentlemen  of  ^Funch^' 
«V."  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  be  j)resent  at  such  an 
assembly  of  choice  spirits  !  Even  missionary  societies  and  converters 
of  the  Quashimdoo  Indians  come  hither  for  a  little  easy  harmless 
pleasuring  after  their  labours,  and  no  doubt  the  whitebait  slips 
down  their  reverend  throats,  and  is  relished  by  them  as  well  as  by 
the  profane  crowd. 

Then  in  the  coffee-room,  let  a  man  ])e  ]>y  himself,  and  he  is 
never  lonely.     Every   table  tells  its  little   history.     Yonder  sit 
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Uirae  dtj  hatkM^  vitib  afl  Hut  i^e^sai  ^nttes^  <d  tbe  CQst'.«»4Kw« 
aad  t^  Stock  Exfiiaiire- 

*^  Tint «  a  ^iMii  dft»  vi  wjucj'  bits  Wi^^ik. 

"  BopT,"  BiTB  Flg|3iff :  "^  m  {fit  Toa  ia  a  pipe  of  that  tc 
fftud  JOQ  IB  tiii«ie-«aMi-nnestT  a  daaeiL* 

Onne,  in  nr  prewDoe,  I  heard  a  City  '^pmS  *  f7«nl:  io  i£^t- 
ms^j  of  a  ^aat  of  Tt^y  cs<«jl«t  brwa  skfTrr,  tiiax  liie  Lu)dke\] 
wai  moTCkl  alxDQFt  to  vtm^  and  m»ie  a  ff«tick,  c^  vLirii  thf  ii^Tcvv 
v»s  oolj  c«|iia}ied  by  tije  indiEBatinL 

S^MTtim^  y<mk^  UXkfW^  ttmut  <kmii  ib  preat  bcbIwtk.  vit^  mt- 
av^y  toils  a2>i  riiiins-vlupB,  vLxia  mos^  be  tot  nsefo]  am  the 
water.  Tdey  distt^nrw  leaxnetiSy  abccit  Lea&der  ai>J  R™»«^ 
Beso,  and  say,  *^  Fil  bet  yxn  tkifie  lo  tvo  of  tbax.* 

Likeviae  pink-^Mcd  lads  fircvi  fIht{^*Til  and  Camlvidcc.  Tkwe 
firom  the  fonner  Univtnity  w«ar  laT<iideT^cv4c«miii  ^^kvres^  uA 
drink  modi  kss  wine  than  tbnr  joDy  eonrades  frMOi  the  bania  d 
Cam.  It  woald  be  a  breaefa  of  ctn&knoe  to  repnt  ibcsr  otwrexsi- 
tion :  but  I  lately  beani  Bome  rery  hitensti&ir  aneok^es  about  tbe 
Master  of  Tiinity,  and  C4ie  Bampkins.  a  typ  there. 

.  Of  caoune  there  are  (•reiznenL  I  hare  remaikfd  vaav  **  Mooak 
Arabs  "  who  dreu  and  drink  mnarkaUy  saanly  :  hooest  poilxB$> 
fiioni  Germans,  who  nt  sentimentally  orer  their  paDrh  :  and  shatter- 
in^  little  Frenchmen  with  stays,  and  whi«ken.  and  canes,  nnd  little 
lao({nered  boots.  These  worthies  diink  ale*  for  the  moct  purt, 
saying,  "  Je  ne  Ikhs  qne  Fale  mc«,~  or  *"  V^se  la  bane  est  Ksiuie  en 
Angletene.'  *^  £t  que  le  rin  est  manrais,*  dkiieks  out  the  picniy 
addressed,  an*i  so  they  dob  their  sixpaKe,  an*!  remain  iuthhd  to 
the  malt-aad-hoppi>h  l^^oor.  It  may  be  ronarkad  that  lilies  and 
Frenchmen  are  not  fftToorites  with  inn-waiters^  eoach-gnarUs^  ^— W**^ 
and  such  offiriaK,  doabtless  for  reasccts 


I  could  oontimie  for  many  more  paces,  bat  the  erenxn^  per  is 
tinging  the  rifer;  tbe  parket-Uoat  belk  are  rinsing:  the  sails  of 
the  ships  look  greyer  antl  m«»re  cLostlike  as  they  sweep  sOently  by. 
It  is  time  to  be  thinking  of  PHornin^  and  lo  let  ns  call  for  the 
bill,  an*l  finish  with  a  roonL  My  dear  ar.  it  b  this.  Tbe  weathfr 
is  beaotifuL  The  whitebait  sngnlarly  fine  this  scnmi.  Ton  are 
nore  to  be  happy  if  yoa  go  to  Greenwich.     €vo  then;  and,  abore 

all,  TAKK  Tors  AMIABLE  LAPT  WITH  TOT. 

Ah !  if  bat  ten  readers  wiU  but  follow  this  ^vice,  liuicdot 
Wa^rtaff  has  not  written  in  Tain,  and  has  made  ten  chamm^g 
women  happy! 


Air  EASTERN  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  FAT 
COSTRIBVTOR 


WHEX  our  fricDd,  the  Fat  Contributor,  amved  from  tha 
East,  lie  WM  the  ulijt.-ct  of  a  giioil  deal  of  curiosity, 
efljieciallj  amniii!:  the  younger  utists  and  writers  con- 
necteil  with  the  fan-tiouit  little  pcrioiliciU  callal  Punch  ;  and  his 
collection  of  OrienLiI  curiositin'.  Ilia  bcajd  (whifh,  though  originalljr 
red,  he  wore  dved  of  a  rirli  [nirple),  his  pipes,  narghil^  yataghans, 
aoil  papowhes,  maHe  him  a  jNTKiina^'e  of  no  Bmall  importance.  The 
crimeon  satin  dmwiiig-f,'own  ami  red  tarboosh,  arrayed  in  which  he 
nsed  to  lie  on  a  tujfa  anil  smoke  a  lon^  pipe  all  <lay,  caused  the  grratest 
sensation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth,  where 
the  Contributor  lived ;  nor  can  a  finer  Bight  be  imagined  than  our 
&t  friend  in  this  mai^iificent  instunie,  ogling  and  smiling,  and 
kissing  his  hand,  to  the  six  yount;  Isiiics  at  Miss  Runt's,  the  straw- 
bonnet  mukrrs  over  the  way.  Frank  Delamere,  the  actor  at  the 
Victoria  Tlicatre  (his  real  name  is  Snoggin,  by  the  way),  got  an 
old  citton  rube  covered  with  fadetl  spangles,  and  used  to  attempt 
the  giinic  niajueuvrcs  out  of  his  window ;  but  he  was  voted  an 
impostor,  and  our  friend  Btuebcurd,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  from 
the  peculiar  dye  of  his  whiskers,  was  the  Lion  of  Lsnibcth 
for  1645. 

His  stories  about  the  East  and  his  personal  adrcntiires  were 
so  outrageous  tliat  we  all  lau^liol  at  the  fellow's  gascoDading, 
with  the  ei("ption  of  yonng  S|>cck,  the  artist,  a  credulous  little 
creature,  whn  swallowed  all  tli(«e  legends  with  the  nirat  extra- 
DTilinary  gnml  faith,  sm'>ke<l  his  long  pipes,  although  tobaccii 
disagreed  wnfully  with  his  poor  little  chest,  and  absolutely  began 
to  grow  hit  U'snl  ami  moustachios  forsooth  ;  Just  as  if  he  had 
a  licanl  to  grow.  Such  are  the  foolish  vanities  indulged  in  by 
weak  miwis. 

Over  the  Contributor's  mantelpiece  was  an  immense  ulver- 
mounted  yataghan,  of  Damascus  steel,  in  an  embroidered  filligree- 
caae,  with  texts  from  the  Koran  engraved  upon  the  hilt.  Of  tliis 
weapon  the  owner  was  excesnvely  proud  ;  he  read  off  the  m 
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of  the  handle  with  perfect  ease  (thoogli  he  might  hare  Iwen  rcMfiiif 
gibberiiih  for  anything  we  knew  to  the  contraiyV  an«l  Speck  eame 
back  from  suppin;^  with  him  one  night  in  a  state  of  great  coo- 
stemation.     "  What  do  you  think  he  told  me  ?  **  Mr.  Sperk  Mid. 
"  We   had   a   ham    for   supper   (w€   ad  an   am  jar  mpper^  SL 
pronounces  it),  and  the  knife  being  blunt,  the  Contribator  took 
down  his  yatagluui,  and  carved  with  it.     He  sliced  off  the  meat  as 
if  he'll  been  breil  to  Woscall,"  Speck  continued ;  ''and  as  I  took  my 
last  slice,  *  Speck,  my  boy,'  says  he,  *what  do  you  think  I  naed 
that  knife  for  last  7 ' — *  W>11,  mayhap  to  cut  beef  witlu'  Speck  Mid. 
*  Beef?  ha  !  ha !  when  I  drew  that  knife  last  it  was  to  cat  off  the 
hcail  of  Soliman  Effemli ! ' 

"  I  'eard  this,"  Sjieck  said,  '*  I  laid  down  my  knife  and  ioik, 
and  thought  I  sliould  have  fainteiL  I  pressei]  him  f>r  farther 
partictilars ;  whitTh  he  not  only  refused,  but  his  countenance  aaaumed 
an  expression  of  intense  agony,  and  he  said  circumstances  had  pasnd 
connected  with  that  tragedy  which  he  never,  never  could  relate; 
and  he  made  me  solemnly  promise  never  to  reveal  a  single  word 
even  of  that  half-eonfidcnce  which  he  had  made.'* 

Speck  of  course  called  upon  every  one  of  the  Contributon  to 
Punch  the  next  djiy,  and  told  them  this  terrific  story,  on  which  we 
rallied  our  fat  friend  remorselessly  the  next  time  we  met. 

Si^me  fifteen  days  afterwards  Messrs.  Brailbury  and  Evans  were 
greatly  surprisoil  by  receiving  a  letter  with  the  Alexandria  post- 
mark, and  containing  the  following  extraonlinary  document : — 

'*  Cairo,  thefouHh  dap  of  the  month  Ifitkan^  jpoir  12SI 
of  the  Hcffira.    SepL  25,  1844. 

"Three  months  after  sight,  please  to  pay  the  sum  of  oce 
thousand  tomauns  on  account  of  your  obedient  servant, 

"  The  Fat  Contributor. 

**  Mewra.  Braddurt  and  Evans, 
"  Whitofriun*.  Ix»ndon.- 


This  extraonlinary  draft  was  croesc<l  to  the  house  of  Ossum 
HooHciu  and  Company,  Alexandria;  and  a  note  scrawled  in  pencil 
at  the  hick  of  it,  said,  ** For  Heaven's  sake  pay  it:  my  life 
depends  on  it,     F,  C" 

As  the  Contributor  was  back  among  us — as  the  draft  came  by 
the  post,  and  was  presented  by  nobody — of  course  Messrs.  B.  and  £. 
did  not  pay  the  thousand  tomauns,  but  sent  over  a  printer's  devil 
to  the  New  Cut,  refjuesting  the  Contributor  to  call  in  Whitefriarfli 
and  explain  the  meaning  of  this  strange  transactioQ, 
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He  called.  And  now  indeed  we  did  begin  to  stare.  "0<^Dt1e- 
men,"  said  he,  blushing  and  seeming  very  much  agitated,  "  that 
paper  was  eitracteil  from  me  by  an  Egyptian  Bey,  at  tlie  risk  of 
my  life.  An  unfortunate  affair,  which  I  can't  particiilarine,  put  me 
into  his  power,  and  I  only  escaped  by — iy  killing  him.  Don't 
■■k  me  any  more."  Every  one  of  our  gents  was  amazed  at  this 
mystery,  and  our  Contributor  rose  so  much  in  importance  that  hb 
instantly  demande<l  an  increase  of  his  salary.  He  gave  the  law 
to  our  Society  about  all  matters  of  fashion,  about  duelling,  horse- 
flesh, &c  "That's  a  nice  nag,"  he  would  say,  while  swaggering 
in  the  Park  with  us ;  "but  yon  should  see  what  horses  I  rode  at 
the  Etmeidan  at  CDnstanlinople."  "What  do  t/ou  know  about  the 
Eastt"  he  woidd  exclnini,  if  any  of  iis  talked  about  our  Easteni 
victories ;  and  in  fact  became  a  iierfect  bidly  and  nuisance  to  the 
Society. 

One  day,  in  Rotten  Row,  two  rcry  smart,  though  rather  yellow- 
fiiceil  jrentlemen,  niuustiche<l  nnil  with  a  military  look,  came  riding 
up,  and  seeing  our  fat  friend,  liaile<t  him  witli  loud  voices  and  the 
ntmost  cordiality. 

"  The  Contributor  sprang  over  the  railings  to  salute  them,  and 
shaking  liands  with  the  iiair  turned  round  with  a  beaming  fai-c  to. 
irank  iis,  as  murli  as  to  say,  "There,  my  lioys,  do  you  know  any 
such  swcIIh  as  tliPHc,  mounted  on  thorouglibre<l  horees,  who  will  shake 
hands  with  you  in  the  full  Park  1 " 

"  My  friends,  Bob  Farcy  and  Frank  Glanders,  of  the  Eengal 
Cavalry,"  said  tic  nflerwanls,  tipiiing  his  l>oot  with  an  easy  air; 
"devilish  good  fellow,  B"b;  made  tliat  brilliant  charge  at  Ferozo- 
shah ;  met  him  in  the  East ; " — and  lie  swelled  and  swaggered  about 
more  pompously  than  ever. 

That  very  day,  some  of  us  had  made  a  little  conspiracy  to  dine 
at  Greenwich,  and  wo  were  just  sitting  <Iown  to  dinner  at  the 
"  Trafalinir,"  when  who  should  enter  the  coffee-room  but  the  Con 
tributor's  Pork  friends  1  They  singled  him  out  in  a  moment.  Bis 
countenance  fell.  "  Can  yoii  and  these  gentlemen  make  room  for  us, 
Poddy,  my  boyi"  they  said.  The  tables  were  everywhere  quite 
full ;  and,  besiiira,  thi'sc  military  gentlemen  very  likely  were  anxious 
to  make  the  acquaintiince  of  persons,  I  may  say,  not  altogether 
disa);reeable  or  unknown. 

Vi'e  congratulated  these  officers  u]Kin  their  achievements  in  the 
East,  and  they  received  our  compliments  with  a  great  deal  of  manli- 
ness and  modesty.  The  whole  jKirty  speedily  became  very  talkative 
and  intimate.  All  the  room  was  enlivene<l  by  our  sallies,  until,  to 
tell  the  truth,  we  or<lered  in  so  many  cool  cups  and  tankards  and 
bottles  of  claret,  that  at  last  we  liad  tbe  apartment  to  ounelves,  and 
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^T**^*''-^  -rfi*  --•*»wa  iai'iuti  uuiafij 
•...r  nr'  igkW  ■ti.-rri  tifrrvA  Vi  ^ran 
vut  A>iW  *>nnil  ulwtp  :ii  ^  'iuir. 

'/tamU-r*  ■««<.  ''  mil  aiii  £iniiiiw  3i^i  Ji  2itf  Husa  '  ** 

"  In  'iv.  H-if^m  -"if  '>Tn»n  EAmlL     W^*  !•«■{  s>  <TiiI  aub  tbc 

ftir  fi^  »  (rTif^piiin^il  hmd.'' 

"  If-  tril  ic    w,"  v>{  all  ^zi^meil.  totl  i  bur  ^m  dM  p.*r 

il'Mtr.'AWir  *«>Timt  t«  *(lfi«ruw  ait:  Cjflain  ai  ^'  ■m, 

"(trM\fm*:n,'  'an  aaiit,  "Pat-t  OKn,  intl  L  haii  die  pImMR 
'4  mulling  jF'iiir  fnriiit'f  aniiiiunt.iai-«  ■.n  CaAnl  Cii«  BtiTmnu^mttr 
itnttnT,  »hi'ii  »^  f.i'iwl  at  CJifrf-jlLir  -in  -iir  w*t  W  iir  ir-jjukat 
in  rn'ti:^.  Yonr  U.  IItiIr  fr->»l  ^ix  the  oame  tf  P-i<iv.  I  .^t 
kn'rw  hnw  ;  v^  f  >4in>l  him  dirwb^oerl  wkrn  ve  amf  ■jb  boaH. 
*ivl  h<!  vw  at  that  time  in  »  :.'n!3t  MMe  of  <!efpu(i<ienr7.  harm; 
j'Mt   ^mrtefl   With   &  lailf  at   Cailiz  vith  wbiwt  hs  *3«    rkileBtif 

"  lltAnTf^  : "  w«  all  «r/rlaini«i  in  cbnro& 

"  TIk)  vn7  Mm^.  ViVJl,  I  am  in<rluie>l  to  think  that  Fuddfi 
)i»r>rt  wM  iM  ftrltle  M  ic  wM  inOamm^bU ;  for  ilnring  the  fttvrwe 
r.f  iiiir  vtj^^  tii  Alf-xanitria  he  wu  in  tore  with  m>K«  thAn  ooa 
jurfa.  ill:  j>r'ii>'»<nl  Ui  MiM  KokcK,  who  wm  pxng  bt  Bomhki 
t-.  )i«  marrii'l  tfi  Livi;nn'ire,  if  the  Ciril  Service ;  had  ^iwn  db- 
roiriiiKinlj  nvtir.t  U[^in  C'llonel  Hiwtler'*  ilau^hter  befur«  we  kit 
M.tlU,  anil  wan  ri^lj  t^i  thniw  himself  into  the  river  viien  the 
ri-riwHl  hitn  '>n  the  Nile.  Tom  Hiutler,  a  tduh;;  la^  fresh  frum 
Ail')iiiiy>ni)i«,  wn*  always  the  chief  of  the  Jokes  againrt  htm,  in 
whirh,  irHl/val,  erery  ime  (A  the  pojwengera  j<Hne<L 

"When  wc  ttrriV'ii  at  Citiro  I  bail  the  pleasure  of  accoinpwijriiig 
ymir  friniiil  bi  the  J'ynuniili,  and  ntv  him  stick  up  the  placard  A 
l'»ttfh  there,  vhich  I  have  no  doubt  msj  still  be  seen  tboe;  but 


■w—.-MrM'^m  *M^^^<— — »*^-«— ■W^^'^>*I*^*»**^W*^*'^<P^  •■•'•^"♦•^^^■■^l^i^"^'^  ' 
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all  the  way  on.  the  journey  he  was  particularly  anxious  and  reserved. 
At  last  he  broke  out  to  me  in  confidence : 

*' '  Captain  Glanders/  said  he,  '  do  you  know  the  language  of 
flowers  ? '  and  of  course,  from  my  long  residence  in  the  East^  I  am 
acquainted  with  that  elegant  mode  of  orthography. 

'*'Look  here,'  says  he,  taking  a  bunch  out  of  his  bosom  and 
thrusting  it  into  my  hand  ;  '  what  do  you  think  of  that  f  * 

**  *  Hallo !  this  is  a  declaration  indeed.  A  polyanthus,  eternal 
constancy ;  a  rhododendron,  my  heart  pines  for  you ;  a  magnolia,  I 
am  imprisoned  by  a  wall ;  a  withered  rose,  I  pine  for  my  bulbul ; 
two  tulips — upon  my  word  you!re  a  lucky  fellow  ! ' 

"  *  The  finest  eyes  you  ever  saw  in  the  loorld  I '  Poddy  exclaimed. 
'  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance !  I  was  riding  yesterday 
through  the  Frank  Bazaar  with  young  Hustler,  when  Soliman 
Effendi's  harem  passed — fourteen  of  them,  mounted  on  donkeys, 
all  covered  over  with  hoods,  like  cab-heads,  and  black  masks  con- 
cealing everything  but  their  eyes — but  oh,  such  eyes !  Four 
hideous  black  slaves  accoui])anied  the  procession,  which  was  going 
to  the  Bath  opposite  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassim ;  and,  seeing 
me  gazing  rather  too  eagerly,  one  brute  rode  up  and  actually 
handled  his  whip,  when  my  servant  Paolo  dragged  me  away.  The 
dear  disguised  creature  rode  on  in  the  procession,  throwing  me  back 
a  glance — one  glance  of  those  delicious  orbs. 

" '  Last  night  Paolo  came  to  me  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and 
thrust  that  bouquet  into  my  hand.  **  One  old  woman,"  he  said, 
"  bring-  me  this — you  see  Egyptian  lady — She  love  you — Soliman 
Effendi's  daughter.  Don't  you  go :  he  cut  you  head  oft"  I  was 
at  a  loss  for  the  mystery.  I  showed  the  flowers  to  Farcy,  and  he 
read  them  exactly  <u  you  do  J 

'* '  But,  my  dear  fellow,  recollect  it's  a  dangerous  matter  enter- 
ing a  Turkish  Harem — death  threatens  you.' 

"  *  Death  1 '  said  Poddy :  *  Ha,  ha  I  I'm  armedy  Glanders ; '  and 
he  showed  me  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  knife  that  he  had  got.  '  111 
run  away  with  her,  and  take  her  to  the  Consul's  and.  marry  her. 
I'm  told  she  has  jewels  to  the  amount  of  millions.  I'm  going  to 
meet  her  to-night,  I  tell  you,  and  (whispers)  disguised  as  a 
woman.' 

"  You  know  what  a  figure  your  friend  is ;  and  sure  enough,  on 
our. return  from  the  Pyrunids,  he  dressed  himself  in  a  woman's 
dress  and  trousers,  put  a  veil  over  his  £gu»,  and  one  of  those 
enormous  hoods  which  the  Egyptian  ladies  wear;  and  though  we 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  his  appearance,  yet, 
knowing  the  danger  he  was  about  to  incur,  we  entreated  him  to 
give  up  his  attempt    Go,  however,  he  woold. 

4Q 
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"A  UMtik  wve  ^iiii  B  lamenL  an  M  mim  ^vcDad.  Mnudba 
«bv<-  Ltildiup  fe  }Mur  uT  donkcTi,  ip«re  in  vutmc:  at  tiie  dnor  ctf  liie 
litfusl,  hdU  on  ciiie  of  tiicR  lieHlB  tiie  imdamrtBd  Cumrfliuur 
■luuiited.  tikiiu:  ih^bt  m  smomfiil  XkiivuD  of  liktf4Hdi]aBii  ti  v 
iriiu  were  tti^Tv  to  irii^  him  i^imkI-Itc.  Thit  ■treens  of  Oaaro  an 
^mt  6ask  at  ni^iL  He  aad  hw  pmfip  Ifamdfid  liiniiigib  ti» 
I'ludr  idk^T  an-inmed  I?  aKamoiB  niHBBi  oT  libc^  hooaeB,  aad 
vtfir  |inauit}T  ]aat  in  tbc  latniiuLbft  flf  tbf  cktr.  But  xhiB  ii  whal, 
a»  ire  iMard  frum  Mm.  afta  a'ardi  loct  pibae, 

^jyier  idBdiac  and  -vrindiap  Ifami^  tlie  cbt  ftr  liatfaaHbiinv 
liie  partT  eaoie  to  a  podea  poe:  aad  the  piide  ^^**-"»r  aad 
vttenap  aaane  vurda,  the  pae  wm  caittioodT  uahaimL  Poddr 
niiMt  hare  had  gwd  flack,  it  vnat  he  ovmed,  to  pas  tioEt  baxner 
altaie. 

^  He  VM  cuTied  intD  a  ixiiirt*  nt^usv  he  iVijihiIimI  from 
luf  juiiiua] ;  tiieB  into  aacther  ocairt;  nt^uav  I^mr  itbb  %  guvka 
sod  a  fumtua:  thm  into  a  gaJkaj^  irhse  ciaiUuiig  vae 
dark:  and  at  h«t — al  laia  into  the  Tocaa,  tiie  barem  hm^ 
aa  aadeot  chamher  oraaoMiited  aitii  carved  anheaqnei,  mud  on 
a  ^TMji  aX  tiie  end  ctf  vhkb,  vith  a  aai^  fnat  limp  aenr  her, 
aai^^ladT. 

^ '  Brin^  the  ladj  to  the  £iaa,*  nid  the  wiBd  «m.  in  the 
E^fitba  liacittxfe,  '  aad  Un^  pipe*  and  cxAe.' 

"Puddf  Bhufled  np  ia  his  doolde  ydkfw  JipiiBia  aad  aate 
dwB  oppcahe  iiis  chmDCT. 

"Oiid^e  mud;^  ?arnr  haa^  hnhakto)^  aari  he,  aiker  tlie  ilaTea 
who  had  bmagLt  the  re^ahawat  had  retirBd.  It  is  tlie  Tnrkiah 
§^r  '  ^Tut  k  TOOT  degaat  niaif,  daxiia;  <£  mj  heart  I' 

^'  The  £ur' replied— '  Emiaa.' 

«"Chow  row,  wnckThaan,  eodaloo!'  ftaiOayed  P6ddj,  re- 
peatiikj^  hii  kaaxi  of  the  manias — airaaiafc  'aagel  vi  bt  aool,  let 
um;  kiaa  yoar  Ely  fiager.'  She  ga:vt  him  her  httd,  giitUnag  with 
ritiji^  and  tanked  with  heanak 

^''I  can  speak  En^idi  wdl,'  aaid  ahe,  with  crer  ao  little 
pprrijsn  aooeatb  *  I  was  horn  there.  Mj  poormolher  wna  diuwued 
in  tbe  He^ent  s  Gaaal  hj  mj  fiUhcr,  who  was  chief  aecretaiT  to 
th«!  OtUifoaa  Embaasy.  I  lore  jour  cuuatij,  Chiislxan.  Eknina 
pinw  here.' 

^'Let  us  flj  thither!'  exclaimed  the  cmaptand  Coatribntor. 
'  Hy  Ujat  is  on  the  aea^  aad  m\  bark  is  oa  the  dMre.  Pack  np 
ymr  ytwfth,  and  hasten  with  me  to'  the  Goasnl^a.  Mj  palaee  at 
li4/fue  awaits  thee ;  thoa  shalt  he  the  ornament  of  Loadai  Society ; 
UtfHi  shalt  share  my  heart  and  my  &nie.'  And  who  knowa  how 
aiiMii  farther  the  enraptured  Cootribotor  might  hare  carried 
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eloquence,  when  the  blaclc  ekye  came  rushing  in,  crying— 'The 
Effendi !  the  Effendi  i ' 

" '  Qosh  guroo  ! '  cried  Emina,  '  my  &tber  1 '  Poddy  let  down  hie 
veil  in  a  twinkling,  croeaed  his  legs,  and  puffed  away  at  his  pipe  in 
the  utmoat  trepidation,  and  a  moat  ferodoua  Turk  entered  the 
room. 

'"The  En^iah  lady,  my  &ther,'  Emina  sud,  recorering  from 
her  perturbation.  '  She  came  by  the  Burrumpooter.  We — we  met 
in  the  bazaar.  Speak  to  her  in  her  northern  language,  &ther  ot 
my  heart ! ' 

" '  The  English  lady  ia  welcome — the  light  of  the  sun  is  welcome 
— the  Northern  rose  ia  beautiful  in  the  Eastern  garden.  What  a 
figure  ahe  haa!  as  round  as  the  full  moon;  and  what  eyes!  ns 
brilliant  as  carbuncles.  Mashallah,  the  En^iah  lady  is  welcome. 
Will  ahe  not  unveil  t ' 

"  '  Before  a  stranger,  my  father ! ' 

" '  1  hare  seen  English  ladies  at  Almack's  unveiled  before  strangers 
— and  shall  not  this  one  I'  Soliman  Effendi  said;  and,  approaching 
the  disguised  lady,  with  a  sudden  jerk  he  tore  off  her  Tell,  and  the 
Contributor  stood  before  him  aghast. 

"  '  Ha  !  by  Mabomet,'  roared  the  Effendi,  'have  English  ladies 
beards  1  Dog  of  an  unhetieverl  Disgrace  of  my  house!  Ho! 
Hassan,  Muley,  Hokey,  Ibrahim,  eunuchs  of  my  guards  ! '  and 
clapping  his  hands,  a  body  of  slavra  isu  in,  just  as,  rushing  upon 
EmiiuL,  be  dashed  a  dagger  into  the  poor  girl's  side,  and  ^e  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  horrible  hysteric  scream ! 

"  At  the  sight  of  this,  Poddy,  who  bad  some  courage,  fell  rooting 
oD  his  knees,  and  cried  out — '  Amaun  !  amaun  !  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 
I'll  write  to  the  Consul.  I'm  enormously  rich.  Ill  pay  any 
ransom.' 

" '  Give  me  an  order  for  a  thousand  tomauns  ! '  said  the  Effendi 
gloomily ;  and,  pointing  to  his  daughter's  body,  '  Fling  that  piece 
of  carrion  into  the  Nile.'  Poddy  wrote  a  note  for  a  thousand 
tomauns,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Effendi  in  the  regular 
Oriental  manner.  'And  now,'  said  he,  putting  it  into  his  waist- 
roat  pocket, — 'now.  Christian,  prepare  to  die  I  Bring  the  sack, 
mutes  ! '  And  they  brought  in  a  large  one,  in  which  dey  invited 
him  to  enter. 

"Til  turn  Turk — III  do  anything,'  screamed  frantically  the 
Fat  Contributor." 


Here  Captain  Glander's  story  was  intermpted  by  the  subject  of 
it,  the  Fat  Ctmtrihutor,  bouitcing  up  from  his  chair,  and  screaming 


ont,  "  It  U  an  infernal  lie !    I  did  not  my  I  would  turn  Turk.' 
And  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  like  a  madman. 

Captain  Glandera  tiien  explained  to  ub  the  whole  dreimistaiicea 
irf  the  hoax.  Yonng  Tom  Hustler  acted  Emina.  Glanders  binuelt 
waa  Sotiman  Efiendi ;  all  that  had  been  done  waa  to  lead  the 
Contributor  up  and  down  the  street  for  half-an-bour,  and  bring 
him  in  at  the  back  part  ol  the  hotel,  which  was  stilt  a  Turkish 


THE  DIQNITY  OF  LITERATURE 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  UORNINa  CHEONICLE  " 

SIR, — In  a  leading  article  of  your  journal  of  Thuradaj,  the  3rd 
instant,  you  comraeDted  upon  literary  penBiona  and  the  status 
of  literarj-  men  in  this  country,  and  illuatrated  your  argument* 
by  extracts  from  the  story  of  "  Pendetmia,"  at  present  in  course  of 
publication.  You  have  received  my  writin;,^  with  so  much  kiuiluess, 
that,  if  you  have  onsieion  to  disnpprove  of  them  or  the  author,  I  can't 
question  your  riglit  to  blame  inc,  or  doubt  for  a  moment  the  friendli- 
ness anil  honesty  of  my  critic ;  and  however  I  mi^ht  dispute  the 
justice  of  your  vcnlict  in  my  ease,  I  liaii  proposed  to  submit  to  it  iu 
ulence,  being  indeed  very  quiet  in  my  conscience  with  regard  to  the 
charge  made  against  me. 

But  anotlier  newspaper  of  high  character  and  repute  takes  occ»> 
sion  to  question  the  principles  advocated  in  your  article  of  Thureday, 
aipiing  in  fovour  of  pensions  for  literary  persons  as  you  argued 
against  them ;  aud  the  only  point  upon  which  the  Sraminer  and 
the  ChroaicU  appear  to  agree,  unluckily  regards  myself,  who  am 
offered  up  to  general  retirebension  in  two  leading  articles  by  the  two 
writers :  by  tlie  latter  for  "  fostering  a  banefid  pr^udiee  "  against 
literary  men ;  by  the  former  fur  "  stooping  to  flatter  "  this  pr^udice 
in  the  pnblic  mind,  and  "  condescending  to  caricature  {as  is  too  often 
my  habit)  my  literary  fellow-labourers,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  tlie 
non-literary  class." 

The  charges  of  the  Examiner  apiinst  a  man  who  has  never,  to 
his  knowledge,  been  osliamed  of  hia  profession,  or  (except  for  it« 
dulness)  of  any  single  line  from  his  pen,  grave  as  tbey  are,  are,  I 
hDj>e,  not  proven.  "  To  stoop  to  flatter  "  any  class  is  a  novel  accu- 
sation brought  against  my  writings  ;  and  as  for  my  scheme  "  to  pay 
court  to  the  non-litenuy  class  by  disparaging  my  literary  fellow- 
labourers,"  it  is  a  design  wliiih  would  exliibit  a  degree  not  only  of 
baseness  but  of  folly  upon  my  part  of  which,  I  trusl^  I  am  not  cap- 
able. The  eilitor  of  the  E.raminer  may  perhaps  occasionally  write, 
like  other  authors,  in  a  hurry,  and  not  be  aware  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  some  of  his  aent«nces  may  lead.     If  I  stoop  to  flatter  any 


la^n*  VU-K  MuC  -sue  '  IR  nwOt  iJ.  T«if»M-  jnci  ^ic  ^utu  ' 
Irlvuw  -jf  »i9*^  wc  kcnmctw  *     2«ira  kt  ^n  «iu  mt 


tr7  4T^97  'Stj.  VjKi  V-  •ja'jKJ'M  ihum  '■'mU  W  iiuwgd.  aft.  pKSS 
aw  V<  ««  f-JT  n?  fam.  h  w:di  be  gyMrfnl  Wui  i*  ii  tbat 
ilk  MftHMOV  jaatitcha  ia  tM  |mf  |<jimum3  term  v^a  Exbht 
U9i  w«  »T7tw]  t/j  lOtiml  tMv  fatiT^ '  Bm  wx  c<«»  Bsbvt 
Wu  ';f  KMrt  ik  friiadi  ■»!  Lk  dnl^  kit  k^stvdt  tr  Ui  sen*  of 
llvjtHutrft 'jf  nwlen  t  A»]  kMM««T«fT<»etnd&oatfaeMawta« 
awl  aAwrtiwc  tMrtinvJttuJi  '/  iLf  otecn  b  vlixi  tber  koU  bin  t 
It  M  -f  nMtnf,  'lue  vrihs'i  kit.  frrm  Uk  nitare  of  Ui  Hibject  or  of 
U*  ffmiru,  t!f  'i/fanuBil  tLe  •jmpathjea  cr  avak^  tfar  ciuiuulj  tf 
toanr  w/n  ntikn  than  tkaQ  dnrae  b>  Btf^  to  aMther  antkor : 
but  Hudj-  all  i:«t  ihtar  bwrisg.  The  lh(tw7  [crfciM  b  ut  ktU 
tn  dwrqnite  ;  wJnnij  waaU  to  diqange  h,  bo  tma  lo«>  kk  aodal 
rank,  vkateTvr  it  maf  be,  hj  ptaetiaiiig  h.  On  the  ooatzair;  tke 
|i«n  fprt*  a  \Aatx  in  the  worid  to  raoi  vbo  bad  Booe  bHbn,  a  bir 
plai?«,  fiuriy  achievcri  by  tbdr  genitu,  a*  anj  cKber  degne  of  limnijwf* 
ia  \rf  any  rAher  kind  of  merit.  Litefarj  men  need  wA,  aa  it  aeena 
1a  me,  M  in  the  leaatquenilooa  about  tbeirpMitMnanT  more,  or  want 
the  ifltjr  of  aojrbodj.  The  nKoey-prixci  vhkfa  tbe  rliicf  anwog  tkem 
KM  an  ri'ft  ao  high  a«  tboM  irhicb  fall  to  men  of  otba  calKn^^ — to 
Miibii|M,  or  ^>  jadfpea,  or  to  ujiefs-aingen  and  acton,  nor  kave  they 
tmtnrA  itam  ami  fjarten  an  yet,  or  peerago  and  gonsnonbipa  tit 
UUmU,  Miw-h  aa  bll  to  tbe  lot  of  military  officoa.     Tbe  revanla  of 
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tbe  profession  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  money  itandard,  fw  one 
man  may  spend  a  life  of  learning  and  labour  on  «  book  wUcb  does 
not  paj  the  printer's  bill;  and  another  geta  a  little  fortune  by 
%  few  Ught  Tolumea,  But  putting  the  monej  out  of  the  question, 
I  believe  that  the  social  estimation  of  the  man  of  letters  is  as  good 
as  it  deserres  to  be,  and  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  professbnal 

With  respect  to  the  question  in  debate  between  you  and  the 
Examine,  as  to  the  propriety  of  public  rewards  and  honours  to 
literary  men,  I  don't  see  why  men  of  letters  should  not  cheerfully 
coincide  with  Mr.  Examiner,  in  accepting  all  the  honours,  places, 
and  prizes  which  they  can  get.  The  amount  of  such  as  will  be 
awanled  to  them  will  not,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  inipoverish  the 
country  much ;  and  if  it  is  the  custom  of  the  State  to  reward  by 
money,  or  titles  of  honour,  or  stars  and  garters  of  any  sort,  in- 
dividuals who  do  the  country  service  ;  and  if  individuals  are  grati- 
fied by  having  Sir,  or  my  Lord,  appended  to  their  names,  or  stare 
and  ribbons  hooked  on  to  their  coats  and  waistcoats,  as  men  most 
undoubtedly  are,  and  as  their  wives,  fiimUies,  and  relations  are — 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  men  of  letters  should  not  have  the 
chance,  aa  well  as  men  of  the  robe  or  the  sword  ;  or  why,  if  honour 
and  money  are  good  for  one  profession,  they  should  not  be  good 
for  another.  No  man  in  other  callings  thinks  himself  degraded  by 
receiving  a  reward  from  bis  Government;  nor  surely  need  the 
literary  man  be  more  squeamish  about  pensions,  and  ribbons,  and 
titles,  than  the  ambassador,  or  general,  or  judge.  Svery  European 
State  but  ours  rewanis  its  men  of  letters ;  the  American  Govern- 
ment gives  them  their  full  share  of  its  small  patronage ;  and  if 
Americans,  why  not  Englishmen  1  If  Pitt  Crawley  is  disappointed 
at  not  getting  a  ribbon  on  retiring  from  his  diplomatic  {tost  at 
Pumpernickel ;  if  Oeneml  O'Dowd  is  pleased  to  be  calie<l  Sir 
Hector  O'Dowd,  K.CB,,  and  his  wife  at  being  denominated  my 
Lady  O'Dowd — are  literary  men  to  be  the  only  persons  exempt 
from  vanity,  and  is  it  to  be  a  sin  in  them  to  covet  honour  1 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  chai^  against  myself  of  fostering 
baneful  prejudices  against  our  calling — to  which  I  no  more  plead 
guilty  than  I  should  think  Fielding  would  have  done,  if  he  hod 
been  accused  of  a  design  to  bring  the  Church  into  contempt  by 
describing  Paraon  Tndliber — permit  me  to  say,  that  before  yon 
deliver  sentence  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  waited  to  hear  the 
whole  of  the  argument  Who  knows  what  is  coming  in  the  future 
numbers  of  the  work  which  has  incurred  your  displeasure  and  the 
Exatninet'i,  and  whether  you,  in  accusing  me  of  prejudice,  and  the 
Exami»ier  (alaa !)  of  awindling  and  flattering  the  public^  have  not 
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beea  pmaatnret  Time  and  the  hoar  wmj  boItc  this  mjater;,  hi 
which  the  candid  reader  is  refnred  to  "our  next." 

That  I  have  a  prejudice  against  running  into  debt,  and  dnrnkm- 
nen,  and  diBorderij  lile,  and  against  qnackerr  and  fiUaehood  in  mj 
profession,  I  own ;  and  that  I  like  to  have  a  laugh  at  those  pre- 
tendeim  in  it  who  write  confidential  news  abont  &shion  and  politin 
for  prorincial  gobemo¥f/i^ ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  fwling  aoj 
malice  in  describing  this  weakness,  or  of  dtnng  asTthing  wrong  Id 
exposing  the  former  rices.  Hare  thej'  never  existed  amongiEt 
Iit«ary  men  1  Have  their  talents  never  been  urged  as  a  plea  fiir 
improridenf^e^  and  their  very  faiilta  adduced  as  a  consequence  of 
their  genius  ?  The  only  moral  that  I,  as  a  writer,  wished  to  hint 
in  the  descriptions  against  which  ran  protest  was,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  literary  man,  aa  well  as  any  other,  to  practise  regultuily 
and  sobriety,  to  love  his  Bunily,  and  to  pay  his  tradesmea.  Nor 
is  the  picture  I  have  drawn  "a  caricature  which  I  condescend  to," 
any  more  than  it  is  a  wilful  and  insidious  deeien  on  my  part  to 
flatter  "tlie  non-literary  class."  If  it  be  a  cnricature,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  natural  pervereity  of  vision,  not  of  on  artful  desire  to 
mislead ;  but  my  attempt  was  to  ti?ll  the  truth,  and  I  mraot  to 
tell  it  not  unkiniUy.  I  have  seen  the  bookseller  whom  Bludyer 
robbed  of  his  books ;  I  have  carried  money,  and  from  a  noble 
brother  man-of-letters,  to  some  one  not  unlike  Shandon  in  prison, 
and  have  watched  the  beautiful  devntion  of  his  wife  in  that  place. 
Why  are  these  things  not  to  be  described,  if  tliey  illustrate,  as  they 
appear  to  me  b)  do,  that  strange  and  awful  etniggle  of  good  and 
wrong  which  takes  place  in  our  hearts  and  in  tl^c  world  T  It  may 
be  that  I  work  out  my  mnral  ill,  or  it  may  possibly  be  that  the 
critic  of  the  B-raminer  fails  in  apprehension.  My  effort  oa  an 
artist  came  perfectly  within  his  province  aa  a  censor;  but  when 
Mr.  Examiner  says  of  a.  gentleman  thiit  he  ia  "Btooping  to  flatter 
the  public  prejudice,"  which  public  prejudice  does  not  exist,  I 
submit  that  he  makes  a  cliar^'c  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjixst, 
and  am  thankful  tliat  it  repels  itself. 

And  instead  of  accusing  the  public  of  pereecuting  and  disparaging 
us  as  a  class,  it  seems  to  me  that  men  of  letten  had  best  silently 
assume  that  they  arc  as  good  as  any  other  gentlemen ;  nor  raise 
piteous  controversies  upon  a  question  which  all  people  of  sense 
must  take  as  settletl.  If  I  sit  at  your  table,  I  suppose  that  I  am 
my  neighbour's  equal,  and  that  he  is  mine.  It  I  begin  straightway 
with  a  protest  of  "  Sir,  I  am  a  literary  man,  but  I  would  have  you 
to  know  that  I  am  as  good  as  you,"  which  of  us  is  it  that  questions 
the  dignity  of  the  literary  profession — my  neighbour  who  would 
like  to  eat  his  soup  in  quiet,  or  the  man  of  letters  who  conunencea 
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the  arguments  And  I  hope  that  »  comic  writer,  beouiae  he 
describes  one  author  as  improvident,  and  another  as  a  parauto, 
may  not  only  be  guiltless  of  a  desire  to  viliiy  his  profession,  but 
may  really  have  its  honour  at  heart  If  there  are  no  spendthrifta 
or  parasites  among  us,  the  satire  becomes  unjust ;  but  if  such  exist, 
or  have  existed,  they  are  as  good  subjects  for  comedy  as  men  of 
other  callings.  I  never  heard  that  the  bar  fclt  itself  aggrieved 
because  Punch  chose  to  describe  Mr.  Dump's  notorious  state  of 
insolvency,  or  that  the  picture  of  Stiggina,  in  "Kckwick,"  was 
intended  as  an  insult  to  all  Dissentere ;  or  that  all  the  attorneys 
in  the  empire  were  indignant  at  the  iamous  history  of  the  firm  of 
"  Quirk,  OammoD,  and  Snap."  Are  we  to  be  passed  over  because 
we  are  faultless,  or  because  we  cannot  afford  to  be  laughed  att 
And  if  every  character  in  a  story  is  to  represent  a  class,  not  aD 
individual—if  every  bad  figure  is  to  have  its  obliged  contrast  a 
good  one,  and  a  balance  of  vice  and  virtue  is  to  be  struck — novels, 
I  tiiink,  would  become  impossible,  as  they  would  be  intAleraUj 
stupid  and  unnatural ;  and  there  would  be  a  lamentable  end  of 
writers  and  readers  of  such  compositions.  Believe  me.  Sir,  to  be 
your  very  faithful  servant,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 


BsroMi  CtUB ;  Jan.  fl. 


int.  THACKERAY  /JV  TffE  UNITED  STATES 

TO  TBE  EDITOR  OF   "FRASER'B   IUQAZIKK" 

Yon  ttoty  rrmember,  my  dear  Sir,  bow  I  prognoatlcated  a  wn 
receptioD  for  your  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsb  in  New 
York — hoir  I  adriKd  that  he  should  come  by  «  CoUina  nther 
than  a  Cunard  liaer — how  that  he  must  land  at  New  York  rather 
than  nt  BiMton — cr,  at  any  rat«,  tliat  he  miutn't  dare  to  begiti 
lecturing  at  the  latter  city,  and  bring  "cold  joiiita"  to  the  fbnner 
oae.  In  the  Ifwt  particular  be  baa  happily  fbllnwed  my  auggesUon, 
and  baa  opened  with  a  wann  success  in  the  chief  city.  The  journals 
bare  been  full  of  him.  On  the  19th  of  Noreuiber,  he  commenced 
bis  In'tures  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Asstxiiation  (yoimg  anient 
commcrcialiiitA),  in  the  sparious  New  York  Church  belonging  to  the 
flock  preaidcii  over  by  tlie  ReTereml  Mr.  Chapin;  a  strong  row  ot 
ladies — the  crvatu  of  the  capital — and  au  "  unusual  number  of  the 
(listingiiisheil  literary  and  proresaioiial  celebrities."  The  critic  of 
the  AVip  Turk  Tribunt  is  forward  to  comment!  hia  style  of  delivery 
as  "  that  of  a  wdl-bred  ^utleinau,  reading  with  marked  foivc  and 
propriety  to  a  lark's  circle  in  tlie  li rowing-room."  i>o  far,  excellenL 
Tliis  wituess  is  a  genUeman  of  the  pre«8,  and  is  a  credit  to  his 
<m]er.  But  thcr«  are  some  others  who  hare  whetted  the  ordinaiy 
American  appctito  of  inquisitireneaa  with  astounding  intelligence. 
Sydney  Smith  oscii^^eil  the  national  curiosity  as  not  only  venial, 
but  laudable.  In  18"Ji,  ho  wrote — "  Where  men  live  in  wooda  and 
forests,  as  is  the  case,  of  course,  in  remote  American  settlements, 
it  is  the  duty  of  everj'  man  to  gratify  the  inhabitanta  by  telling 
thcin  his  name,  place,  age,  office,  virtues,  crimes,  children,  fortune, 
atid  remarks."  It  is  not  a  matter  of  suqirisc,  therefore,  that  this 
pi*nv>ntatorial  foible  baa  grown  with  the  natioiuil  growth. 

You  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  lion  in  America  is  public  pro- 
perty and  cotdiscatt  to  the  common  weal  Tliey  trim  the  creature's 
nails,  they  cut  the  hair  otf  his  mane  and  toil  (which  is  distributed  or 
Bold  to  his  admiren),  and  they  draw  his  teeth,  which  are  fretiuently 
preserved  with  miicb  the  same  care  as  you  keep  any  memoisU* 
grinder  wlioae  presence  has  been  aguny  and  de|HUture  deli^L 
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Bear-leading  is  not  so  much  iu  vogue  acroea  the  Atlantic  oB  at  your 
home  in  England ;  but  the  lion-leading  is  infinitely  more  in  iashion. 

Some  learned  man  ia  appointed  Androcles  to  the  new  aniTal 
One  of  the  tamiliare  of  the  press  is  despatched  to  attend  the  latest 
attraction,  and  by  this  reflecting  medium  the  lion  ie  perpetually 
presented  to  the  popuhir  gaze.  The  guest's  moet  secret  self  ia 
exposed  by  his  host.  Every  action — every  word — every  gesture 
is  preserved  and  proclaimed— a  sigh — a  nod — a  groan — a  sneetc — 
a  cough — or  a  wink^is  each  written  down  by  this  recording 
minister,  who  blots  out  nothing.  No  tabida  rata  with  him.  The 
portrait  ie  limned  with  the  fidelity  of  Parrhasius,  and  filled  up  with 
the  minuteness  of  the  Daguerre  process  itself.  No  bloodhound 
or  Bow-Street  officer  can  be  keener  or  more  exact  on  the  trail  than 
this  irresistible  and  unavoidable  spy,  'Tis  in  Austria  they  calotype 
criminals :  in  the  &r  West  the  public  press  prints  the  identity  of 
each  notorious  visitor  to  its  sliorea. 

In  turn,  Mr.  Dickens,  Lord  Carlisle,  Jenny  Lind,  and  now  Mr. 
Thackeray,  have  been  lionised  in  America. 

"  Thof  go  to  Bee.  tbotuBelTsa  u  greatar  dgbt  tlun  ill." 

In  providing  for  a  gaping  audience,  narrators  are  disposed  rathei 
to  go  beyond  reality.  Your  famous  Oriental  lecturer  at  the  British 
and  Foreign  Institute  had  a  wallet  of  personal  experience,  from 
which  Lemuel  Gulliver  might  have  helped  himself.  With  such 
liyperbole  one  or  two  of  "  our  own  correspondents "  of  American 
juumals  tell  Mr.  Thackeray  more  about  his  habits  than  he  himself 
was  cognisant  of.  Specially  I  have  selected  from  the  Sarhem  and 
Broadvjay  Ddineator  (the  latter-named  newspaper  has  quite  a 
fabulous  circulation)  a  pleasant  history  of  certain  of  the  peculiarities 
of  your  great  humorist  at  which  I  believe  he  himself  must  smile. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  person,  height,  breadth,  hair,  complexion, 
voice,  gesticulation,  and  manner  are,  with  a  Ciir  enough  accuracy, 
deecribe<l. 

Anon,  these  recorders,  upon  which  we  phiy,  softly  whisper — 

"One  of  his  most  singular  habits  is  that  of  maluDg  rough 
sketches  for  caricatures  on  his  finger-nails.  The  phosphoretic  ink 
he  originally  use<l  has  destroyed  tbe  entire  nails,  so  his  fingers  are 
now  tipped  with  horn,  on  which  he  draws  his  portraits.  The  Duke 
of  Marlboro'  {under  Queen  Anne),  General  O'Gahagan  (under  Lord 
Lake),  together  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  (at  the  Turkish  Ambassador's), 
were  thus  taken.  The  celebrated  engravings  in  the  '  Paris  Sketch 
Book,'  '  Esmond,'  &c.,  were  made  from  these  sketches.  He  has  an 
insatiable  passion  for  snuS)  which  he  carries  looee  in  his  pockets. 
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Itr  AttnEnx^ps.  ff  ^Oiki   i#  Itat  i 

■ffantu*  in  TWt  t£  MOKnci  aljask  Tia.tirdia>L  sammaatd  'wrlii 
•  bead  '^  Itortor  ^i-max.  fTnii  nmx'rclik.  *t  ^leurT^  T^BUtfd 
w'tOb  lift'  }<ubUMitn  rf  Fmaiv't  Jfcwssnc.  s^c  uk  ■narl*  c«  Uie 
Lmn-jar  Ej^'wtMM.  is  wiaA  h  vm  Uook  v>./  He  iiw  bwa 
Iw/vii  V/  fTjIiw  »  bcG^  Vw  is  tut  i3»»k.  ^k£  lun  ^rff  :«  tlte 
■earavi  f^rt^rwii:'*.  nd  <xen»e  iik  •\m^,-.'c:K,ifM  an  viiboot 
4creBfj«T.  It  \^fs^m  be  bad  »  tame  Uancac  Itvu  iMsmtcd 
%n  iiim.  mt  tine  bnalcltis  -op  Y  nie  T^'wr  idrurk,  tLHi  f  iQoved 
bin  like  a  4'j^  «ii4  w^si  mstl  aiiMMd  u  kk  nuur'.  tboogh 
toUHf  Uisd  frws  wfii>>i»Mt.  d«£  a»l  pnc  ^n  tlime  Irci  and  a 
Wfdrs  'jub  He  va*  alvan  mrrjuBded  br  prta  and  domestic 
•aimai*  in  bi*  iMuae;  iv4  ci«b  lire  in  ifae  irj-tod  cif  ibe  Huniner- 
bwM  ia  Uk  ^nletL  Hii  bark  Httuu-rowi  bas  an  aTiarj. 
Honlv'j'i,  ftoipi.  farrq^  cata,  and  ^iwa-f«^  avam  in  tbe 
efaaoitfVTa.  Tlie  oijmx^MideBl  of  the  Brnfalo  RtnJrrr,  wfoo  ■taj'ed 
Uime  w>«lu  vitii  Mr.  HurJunf  Aamg  U>e  Great  Exhibition,  gave 
u«  lltMe  )artirulan. 

"HU  p^-n-jD  the  'Gfeater  Pett7  Chaps 'or' Gaidra  Warbler 
(Hfflva  h/rriennt),'  '  tb«  FauTetto,'  created  aa  immenae  Knsation 
witffu  Ha/lame  Otto  fMdJKfainidt  «m  last  in  London.  The  Btudj* 
ia  at  t)ii>  end  of  the  puden.  The  ootade  ii  rkblv  oorered  with 
hmmymrWe,  jiwtnine,  and  Virginian  creepeta.  Here  Mr.  T.  sita 
in  iwrfiyA  solitude,  'chewing  the  cud  of  aweet  and  bitter  &nc,r.' 
Hi-itig  an  earljr  ri*er,  he  t*  generallr  to  be  found  there  in  the  moni- 
Inif,  wlimne  hn  can  wati^h  the  bints.  His  daily  costume  is  a 
hjuiifini;  clilaniys,  or  frock-coat,  which  he  cloeelj'  buttons,  to  avoid 
the  rncuinbranre  of  a  waiHtcoat.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of  his 
nmtjn>pVi:tA,  wlimw  extreme  utility  to  liim  during  hia  lecture  has 
boMi  ninnrkort  elHcwhere.  He  wears  no  braccn,  but  bis  nether 
(armntila  are  siMtaiiml  tiy  a  Biupenimry  belt  or  bandage  of  hemp 
rmiml  hi*  Inin*.  8nckii  or  stockingi  he  despises  as  effeminatfi,  and 
haa  iM-rn  hmrti  to  si^li  for  the  duys  of  the  Solea  or  trarSakiov.  A 
hnlrahlrt  oliMe  to  tlie  skin,  nfi  DeJanim'B  robe,  with  a  changeable 
llnoit  fnint  (if  tlio  Dneiit  texture ;  a  mortification,  or  penance, 
itraonlliiK  to  bin  cynicjil  contcmjit  and  yet  respect  for  human  vanity, 
la  a  jnrt  of  his  ordinary  apparel.  A  gibus  bat  and  a  pair  of 
blnnhcni  complete  his  attire.     By  a  contrivance  borrowed  from  the 
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disguiBes  of  pantoininiiBts,  he  undTessea  hinuelf  in  the  twinkling  of 
&  bedpost ;  nod  ctto  slip  into  hed  while  an  ordinary  man  is  pulling 
off  his  coat.  He  is  awaked  from  hia  Bleep  (lying  always  on  bis 
back  in  a  anrt  of  mesmeric  trance)  by  a  black  servant  (Joe's 
domestic  in  '  Vanity  Fait '),  who  enters  the  bedroom  at  four  o'clock 
precisely  every  morning,  winter  or  summer,  tears  down  the  bed- 
clothes, and  litcrully  eaturatea  his  master  with  a  can  of  cold  water 
dmwD  from  the  nearest  spring.  As  he  has  do  whiskera,  he  never 
needs  to  sliave,  and  he  is  used  to  clean  hia  teeth  with  the  feather 
end  of  the  quill  with  which  he  writes  in  bed.  (In  this  free  and 
enligiitencd  country  be  will  find  he  need  not  waste  bis  time  in 
eleuning  bis  teeth  at  all.)  With  all  bis  excessive  simplicity,  he  is 
IIS  elaborate  in  the  arrangement  of  bis  dress  as  Count  d'Orsay  or 
Mr.  Brummel.  His  toilet  occupies  bim  after  matin  studies  till 
midday.  He  then  eita  down  to  a  substantial  '  bever,'  or  luncheon 
of  'tea,  coffee,  bread,  butler,  salmon-sbod,  liver,  black  puddings, 
und  sausages.'  At  the  top  of  this  he  deposits  two  glasses  of  rat^a 
ami  tlirce-fourtbs  of  a  glass  of  nim-sbrub.  Immediately  after  the 
meal  bis  horseB  ore  brought  to  the  door ;  he  starts  at  once  in  a 
ma<l  gallop,  or  coolly  commences  a  gentle  amble,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  work,  fast  or  slow,  that  be  is  engaged  upon. 

"He  pays  no  visits,  and  being  a  solitudinarian,  frequents  not 
even  a  single  club  in  London.  He  dresses  punctiliously  for  dinner 
every  day.  He  is  but  a  sorry  eater,  and  avoids  all  vegetable  diet, 
as  ho  thinks  it  diius  the  animal  spirits.  Only  when  engaged 
on  pathetic  subjects  does  be  make  a  hearty  meal ;  for  tlie  body 
macerated  by  long  fasting,  he  says,  cannot  unaided  contribute  the 
tears  he  would  she<l  over  whut  be  writes.  Wine  be  abhors,  aa  a 
true  Mussulman.  Mr.  T.'s  favourite  drink  is  giu  and  toast  and 
water,  or  cider  and  bitt«rs,  cream  and  cayenne. 


"  In  religion  a  Parsee  (he  was  bom  in  Calcutta),  in  morals  a 
Stagyrite,  in  pliili>3Dphy  an  Epicurean ;  though  nothing  in  his  coi^ 
versation  or  manners  would  lead  one  to  surmise  that  he  belonged  to 
cither  or  any  of  these  sects.  In  politics  an  unflinching  Tory;  fond 
of  tlie  Throne,  admiring  the  Court,  attached  to  the  peerage,  proud 
of  the  anny  and  navy ;  a  thick  and  thin  upholder  of  Church  and 
State,  he  is  for  tithes  and  tuxes  as  in  Pitt's  time.  He  wears  hair 
powdered  to  this  day,  from  his  entire  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  hia 
forefathers.  Besides  hia  novels,  he  is  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges  ot 
Creation,'  the  'Errors  of  Numismatics,'  'Junius's  Letten,'  and 
'Ivauboe.'  The  sequel  to  this  last  he  published  three  or  four  yean 
ago.     He  wrote  oU  Louis  Napoleon's  works,  and  lladame  H,^ 
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eujiUHte  luv«  lenen' :  «ud  wliUfa  •ecrefatiT  tc>  dial  prnu*  in  ei» 
fiueDMait  Mt  H&m.  uiMMtied  Liui  in  fai»  «BCRpe.  tn*  buuectns  diiwii 
tbr  Hiuby  Tttli  b  ruler  ritli  viiicL  bt  bud  beoi  miinc  accuuim. 
Mr.  T.  IB  TUT}'  fund  nf  iiozitii;.  taui  naed  u-  ba^^  an  "^-nw-nil  Bn-io 
vitL  iten  Cauut.  tiie  Tijiuni  .SIkhIkt.  utd  Timnf  Suulto.  Bf  fewer 
•dmintUy.  tuul  nui  tijt  oeltitiniiMi  liertrsud  tltmnsL  iitt  Innpi  rem;. 
>I  ui  (uinuf  •farmer  IL  Piiri«.  Hf  it  im  czijuifulr  dutneE.  W 
fuunded  Ltiurvut't  Ciiihiit>  twa^  u  jiupil  nF  (<ld  GmunldL  i 
/ma  Z>ea«|.  Bud  jilujed  HMrleqiiiu  in  'UhiIkt  Giniw' 
cniue.  vlira  Elk.  ike  repukr  jierfunucr.  wac  tukm  iU  and  miklilr 
Ui  Mfipear. 

''  Ht^  liuf  111'  ruiuc  tai,  or  burr  erm,  for  mnnc.  und  Hit  atHr 
iiHtruiu<:ui>E  tif  can^  lo  lialm  iii  are  tltt  JcT'b4iar]^  tlie  bagfttjia, 
and  tl>e  '  lu'Jinij  drum.' 

''He  u  dii>puui.iuiu  and  liHjimdmif  iti  a  ilesnw  in  ritrnpauT: 
aod  si  a  dinner  ni  tl>»  EwLrip  rif  Oif  <rd'K.  the  dii<cuwu«i)  vrtii  Hr. 
Maauila;  rwpt^'tiiij:  iW  dtaitii  <if  HmusoIqe.  cltt-  bnoluiid  t<f  Ztat'i)>ix 
oorupi«d  tbf  di>^|iuuiiitf  jur  tliiri^cu  linun  eir  tutber  TTMe  to  tviuv. 
Mr.  HamuliiT  Tu«  fiHuid  pziiiui><U<J  uudcr  tlii  lulilb.  H«-  liaf  tto 
MquaiutAuw  vitb  u'jdern  buicuitres,  aud  iiif  Frenrii,  vLx-ii  ht 
Irady  iiK«  lUniu^uut  )uf  vriiiDEs.  ie  forniiiiH-d  t?  ibf  pAriiiiui 
ptTtmeu  in  tbe  Barim  de  KV  eeuUisbni'-nt.  In  iLe  i-lasMrs 
be  ii  sui>eri'v  to  ^rbn*  Prnffs»ir  Se-lfvirk  iir  Bbu-ki«-  (p-i£  bi» 
'Ou]loqu)«a  'fO  StnW'  and  ibe  'Cuniiui  £iui)i>)<ialU' 'i.  Hr  «h 
triee  senicir  oj-t.  M  Mwliilcu  OolU^c  aifl  liin*  taatf  nmnjii^ 
carried  uff  UuneEB  ynxe  for  Urwk  Tiiews  aoJ  C-anuic''  c  t.  JL 


HkpiHlr  tiiew  dclicaU  aiveatiuia  hare  nit  n:ffi<<]  Mr.  ThK-knaTt 
pxid  t«ui;itT  and  ^uuJ  appreriauon  of  the  hic'h  f>c«id(ii]  g«^}^«J 
b.v  tit«niT7  men  in  tbe  United  Suit«£.  Let  n>r  arow-  ttutt  this 
{Mcition  11'^  iinly  TfAocit  '.redit  on  the  muDirr  v-bicli  avartl^  it.  hut 
belp*  to  Nbwl  it«  luBtre  oa  tbe  men  (if  lelt«n  vh'>  he«oiae  the  piesu 
tif  it«  lioi[nuUt.r.  Mr.  Thsi:k««t-'e  lau  lertora  of  tbe  tent*,  <m  tbe 
7tb  ulL,  gracefully  ocmceded  thi<  in  the  folloving  tiibate : — 

"In  EngUiwI  it  waa  tor  mstom,  after  tbe  delimy  of  tbew 
lecture*,  to  p';nDt  aoch  a  moral  a«  seemed  to  befit  the  eonntiT  I  Iir«il 
in,  and  to  protest  a^nst  an  uahrv,  vhich  aome  brother  agthor* 
of  mine  moat  imprudeutlr  and  unjustlj  raise,  when  they  sar  that 
uar  iJTOfeBrioo  i«  neglected  anil  iu  jiriifeflBors  beld  in  light  nteem. 
Speaking  in  tbii  country,  I  would  say  that  such  a  complaint  ouaM 
not  only  not  be  advanced,  but  could  not  be  eren  anderstwid  here, 
irber«  joor  men  of  letteia  take  tbeir  manly  ihare  in  iHiblic  life; 
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whence  Everett  goes  as  Minister  to  Waabington,  and  Irring  and 
Bancroft  to  represent  the  republic  in  the  old  country.  And  if  to 
English  authors  the  English  public  is,  as  I  believe,  kind  and  just  in 
the  main,  can  any  of  us  say,  will  any  who  Tisit  your  country  not 
proudly  and  gratefully  own,  with  what  a  cordial  and  generous  greet- 
ing you  receive  us  7  I  look  round  on  this  great  company.  I  think 
of  my  gallant  young  patrons  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
as  whose  Ben-ant  I  appear  before  you,  and  of  the  kind  hands 
atretehed  out  to  welcome  me  by  men  famous  in  letters,  and  honoured 
in  our  couutry  as  in  their  own,  and  I  thank  you  and  them  for  & 
most  kindly  greeting  and  a  most  generoua  hospitality.  At  liome, 
and  amongst  his  own  people,  it  scarce  becomes  an  English  writer  to 
speak  of  himself;  his  public  estimation  must  depend  upon  bis  works ; 
his  private  esteem  on  his  character  and  his  life.  But  here,  among 
friends  newly  foun<l,  I  ask  leave  to  say  that  I  am  thankful ;  and  I 
think  with  a  grateful  heart  of  those  I  leave  behind  me  at  home,  who 
will  be  proud  of  the  welcome  you  hold  out  to  me,  and  will  benefit, 
please  (iod,  when  my  ilaya  of  work  are  over,  by  the  kindness  which 
jou  abow  to  their  fotber." 

JOBH  SlCAU. 


©TiZTZi  ZJ  SJf  ICJ  Jta^ 
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fcnwvi  »  ^tr.  "^  117  '.otiT  Tiimiiu.  mi  sH  un^  31  117  iCKfr. 

"Wt  kw  -jw  wnr>if>  »r*T«K?  if  ae  jcut  -rrr.  w-i  line  :aaE  th* 
/vHif  Iw&M,  '.tut  and  liL  i^.iu  vinniahK  y.i  ""in.  v^  ru^t  -nT'-?Tt 

TItti  Wl!**  '/  trt*  '">.««  !i*t  liuar  nvnai^     T^w  -b«uie  »a»  open 

fitrtf,  fUmsOut  itari  ntcin^  frtm  die  ■iinrdtin.  but  the  2rau  tt^ti- 
tinm  moMiiMft  *uU.  TIm  dunoe  «aa  nfmiiviiT  ^miiiictni :  unl 
ti0milf»  Dm  i>v>klMt  Wiiimar  'TMnpanr,  tuatnM  icum  ami  na^n 
frftwt  itrvtnn  pMtA  rf  f/mTaanf  perfcrmwl  "  Gaaonlle  "*  f  timudi 
Mm  wirtiM',    tn  tiiac  wiater  I  mnember  ve  baif  Lndvig  Dcrdent  in 
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Shylock,  "  Hamlet,"  FalstafT,  and  the  "  Robbers  " ;  and  the  beantiful 
Schroder  in  "  Fidelio." 

After  three-and-twentj  year*'  absence  I  passal  a  couple  of 
summer  days  in  the  wcli-remembered  place,  and  was  fortiin&te 
enough  to  find  some  of  the  friende  of  my  youth.  Madame  de 
Goethe  was  there,  and  received  me  and  my  daughters  with  the 
kindness  of  old  days.  We  drank  tea  in  the  open  air  at  the  famous 
cottage  in  the  Park,*  which  still  belongs  to  the  family,  and  has 
been  bo  often  inhabited  by  her  illiutrious  father. 

In  1831,  though  he  had  retired  from  the  world,  Goethe  wotUd 
nevertheless  very  kindly  receive  atrangera.  His  daughter-in-law's  tea- 
table  was  always  apread  for  us.  We  passed  houre  after  hours  there, 
and  night  after  night,  with  the  pleaenntest  talk  and  niUBic.  We 
rcail  over  cniHess  novels  anil  jHwrnn  in  French,  English,  and  German. 
Aly  delight  in  th<«e  days  was  to  make  t^riraturcs  for  children.  I 
was  touched  to  find  that  they  were  remembered,  and  some  even 
kept  until  the  present  time ;  and  very  proud  to  be  told,  as  a  lad, 
that  the  grntt  Oocthc  had  looked  at  some  of  them. 

He  remained  in  his  private  apartments,  where  only  a  very  few 
privilegdl  persons  were  admitted ;  but  he  likeil  to  know  all  that 
was  happening,  and  interested  himself  about  all  strangers.  When- 
ever a  countenance  struck  his  fancy,  there  was  an  artist  settled  in 
Weimar  who  raaile  a  portrait  of  it  Goethe  had  quite  a  gallery  of 
heails,  in  black  an<l  white,  taken  by  this  painter.  His  house  wa> 
all  over  pictures,  drawings,  easts,  statues,  anil  medals. 

Of  course  I  remember  very  well  the  perturbation  of  spirit  with 
which,  as  a  Jail  of  nineteen,  I  received  the  long-expected  intimation 
that  the  Hcrr  Gcheimrath  would  see  me  on  such  a  morning.  This 
notable  audience  took  place  in  a  little  ante-cliamber  of  liis  private 
apartments,  covered  all  round  with  antiiiue  casts  anil  bas-reliefs. 
He  was  habitetl  in  a  long  grey  or  drab  redingote,  with  a  white 
neckcloth  and  a  rc<l  ribbon  in  his  button-hole.  He  kept  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  just  as  in  Kaucli's  statuette.  His  coin]>lezion 
was  very  briglit,  clear,  and  rosy.  His  eyes  extraonlinarily  dark,+ 
piercing  and  brilliant.  I  felt  quite  afraid  before  them,  and  recollect 
comjiaring  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  hero  of  a  certain  romance  calleil 
"  Melmoth  tlie  Wanderer,"  which  used  to  alarm  us  boys  thirty 
years  ago ;  eyes  of  an  individual  who  had  made  a  bargain  with  a 
Certun  Person,  and  at  an  eitrcme  old  age  retained  these  eyes  in 
alt  their  awful  splendour.  I  fancy  Goethe  must  have  been  still 
more  handsome  as  an  old  man  tlian  even  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
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Hia  voire  wan  vitv  ritli  autl  BW(,>ct.  He  asked  me  (jiiretious  ulioat 
inyKlf,  whii'h  I  Hnswen-d  aa  l>i«t  I  coulJ.  I  TecoUn-t  I  -was  at 
first  aatoaiiilinl,  aiiU  then  BOinewb«t  relieved,  when  I  fouixl  1m 
■poko  KrcHi.'b  with  oot  k  good  accenL. 

IVi/i  litntuni.  I  WW  him  but  three  timeft.  Once  walking  in 
the  pu^len  uF  his  house  in  the  FrauntfJaH ;  ooce  going  to  ettp 
Into  hia  chariot  on  a  sunshiDj  dav,  veahng  a  np  and  a  cloak  vith 
a  ml  ntlhu*.  He  was  caicsging  at  the  time  a  heautiful  tittle  guiiirft- 
aiivtl  ):ranil<laii£hteT,  over  wboM  sweet  £ur  t%tx  the  earth  has  ktg 
aittoe  otiMfd  iot\ 

An.v  of  )ks  vho  bad  boi)k«  or  magaiineB  from  EngUnd  sent  th«m 
to  him,  ami  he  examined  them  eageriy.  Fntrr't  Jlapt^iiu  had 
Utely  >\mte  otil«  and  I  ivmemlier  he  was  intrttstcd  tn  iboee  admir- 
ahte  iMilliM-  iHwtnita  which  ajipeared  for  awhile  in  it»  pages.  But 
ihetv  m*  oiMi.  a  wry  f^bastlr  caricature  <if  Mr.  Rogers,  whirb,  as 
Mailiunc  <)e  Gucthe  t>u<l  mc,  be  ebui  op  aihl  pat  away  fi\]n  bin 
aitjcrily.  "They  wouM  make  me  Wk  like  that,"  be  said  :  tbc4i^ 
in  tnith  I  trtxi  fuK-y  i>i>ibin;  more  anvnr,  m^iesac,  and  iwaltiy- 
bxifciiv:  tbaa  the  gianil  «U  Ooetbe. 

Tbou^  his  son  was  fietQn&  the  sky  mntd  tivd  was  nlm 
and  Wi^t,  Bih)  tbat  KnJe  Womar  JDmnined  by  it.  In  ererr  m 
of  ti»rar  kind  Kal.ins  tbe  talk  waf  iXill  vi  Art  ani  I^ten.  TLe 
llwMt'ra,  tltoo^  posKvaag  nc  vviy  exuanrdmaiy  mcUwK,  wat  nill 
OMmwteil  with  a  n-iY^  ini^llicfnce  and  ardn.  Tbe  anm  irad 
Kxiks,  and  «'ere  lam  of  hoas  u>d  patlnncai,  boldiiic  a  &aC 
mkindly  rel>iiL->ns}iip  «it}i  ^  AM.  Ai  Ccait  the  cmronnrm 
was  excNa'tinfly  r-rmd>i',  niiipla,  and  polisbed.  He  Gnsd  I'nr^MM 
(die  pn««wi  tiran.!  r<»rhn«  IViwapra-t.  a  lady  <f  Toy  mnatkalile 
tnArmrmmtA.  widiM  Inrw^l;  bmrow  out  'boob  iiaai  sk.  laid  ii»  htr 
eMTii,  and  ^ranrnvily  tajk  tf  ttt  ynunc:  mni  abnoi  mr  liiRTan;  tatse 
and  ponmitfi.  In  the  miperl  paid  W  Uw  C-mirt  tr>  I^  Falriarrl 
«f  letMriv  rhnr  war  tumiexliiru:  mii'i^iiin^.  I  thiri^  alike  ii'  dw 
ntl0ert  and  ti-vnrtapn.  'Virh  a  (vr^nniMa'iwy  yearF~  txpaSraHT 
BIHV  thnee  liarn^  days  of  whifli  I  wiiu-,  and  an  arqmuntBiire  wrib 
an  immemw  vaiiny  a!  bmnaii  kind.  1  Tlihik  I  hove  nrver  eeec  a 
wwSeti  more  nmrde,  rhaiitalilB,  MtrtroiK.  {n^ileniBB-Iikc.  -dms  uui 
Bf  the  dear  lirtlc  fiaznn  dtr  wbere  tbe  pnnd  SiiiUffl-  and  tbe  pral 
Ooetbe  lived  and  lie  bmisd.— Tety  aiannly  ynai%. 

T.  M.  TBaSlKaT. 
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IF  you  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  sketch-book,  you  are  welcome. 
It  is  only  a  scrap,  but  I  have  nothiiiR  Iwtter  to  give.  Wiien 
the  fiahing-boats  come  in  at  a  wateriiis;-)ilace,  haven't  you  re- 
markeil  tliat  though  these  may  be  ehokiitg  with  great  fish,  you 
can  only  get  a  few  heiTiu!,'^  or  a  whitin;;  or  twol  The  Ug  fish 
are  all  bespoken  in  London.  As  it  is  with  fish,  so  it  b  with 
anthora,  let  us  hope.  Some  Mr.  Oharlea  of  Paternoster  Row,  some 
Mr.  Grove  of  Cornhill  (or  elsewhere),  has  ngreeil  for  your  turbota 
an<l  your  salmon,  yixir  soles  an<l  your  lobsters.  Take  one  of  my 
little  fish — any  leaf  you  like  out  of  the  little  book — a  battered 
little  book  :  through  what  a  number  of  countries,  to  be  sure,  it  baa 
travelleil  in  this  pocket ! 

The  sketches  arc  but  poor  performances,  say  you.  I  don't  say 
no ;  and  value  them  no  higher  than  you  do,  except  as  recollections 
of  the  past.  The  little  scrawl  heljm  to  fetch  back  the  scene  which 
was  present  and  alive  once,  and  is  gone  away  now,  and  dead.  The 
past  resurges  out  of  its  grave :  comes  up — a  aad-eycd  ghost  some- 
times— and  gives  a  wan  ghost-like  look  of  recognition,  ere  it  pops 
down  under  cover  af^in.  Here's  the  Thames,  an  old  graveyanl, 
an  old  church,  and  some  old  chestnuts  standing  behind  it.  Ah  I 
it  was  a  very  cheery  place,  that  old  graveyanl ;  but  what  a 
dismal,  cut-throat,  cracked-windowed,  diarepuwble  residence  was 
that  "  charming  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,"  which  led  me 
on  the  day's  excuraion !  Why,  the  "capacious  stabling"  was  a 
ruinous  wooden  old  bam,  the  garden  was  a  mangy  potato  patch, 
overlooked  by  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  washerwoman.  The 
housekeeper  owned  that  the  water  was  constantly  in  the  cellars  and 
Uround-floor  rooms  in  winter.  Had  I  gone  to  live  in  that  place, 
I  should  have  perished  like  a  flower  in  spring,  or  a  young  gazelle, 
let  us  say,  with  dark  blue  eyes.  I  had  spent  a  day  and  hired  a 
fly  at  ever  so  much  charges,  misled  by  an  unveracious  auctioneer, 
against  whom  I  have  no  remetly  for  publishing  that  abominable 
work  of  fiction  which  led  me  to  make  a  journey,  lose  a  day,  and 
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Vfhmt  is  tha  next  pictim  ia  Ch«  littie  show-book  T  It  ii  m 
SBve  at  C'almiB.  The  sketch  is  entitled  "The  Little  HetchuL" 
Hb  ma  ii  ileor  prcctv  little  ray-cheeked  merchaat,  four  jean  old 
maybtt.  He  twl  a  little  scsrlet  k^  :  a  little  military  frock-coat ; 
a  little  pair  of  military  crd  trouoeis  uid  bratB,  which  did  not  aeor 
touch  the  i^nHind  from  the  choir  on  which  he  a&t  aeatiiieL  He 
WM  a  little  I'rookery  merchant,  aad  the  wares  over  which  he  waa 
kaepinic  gnanl,  oittiiig  Munnmded  by  walla  and  piles  of  them  aa 

in  ;i  little  •;«»le.  wen wdl,  I  nev«r  aaw  such  a  queer  little 

OQckerT  merchaot. 

Him  ;uid  Ida  little  ehair,  boota,  Ic^ti,  crockeiy,  jkiu  can  aee  in 
the  sketch — but  I  see.  mtjr,  hear,  a  grett  deal  mam.  At  the  end 
of  itw  quiet  little  old  uld  aticet,  which  has  retired  out  t>[  the 
worid's  Uiuneea  .ut  it  w«re,  being  quite  too  aged,  feeble,  and  musty 
to  take  ;my  ]MUt  in  lifa — there  ia  a  gieat  braying  and  bellowing  i^ 
DarptHi^  'Uvl  'uxaoouB,  a  naaal  chant  of  clencal  voicea,  and  a  pattt^r- 
ing  uf  multitudinouB  feet.  We  nm  towaida  the  mai^L  It  is  a 
Church  lete  -lay.  Bunncrs  painted  and  gilt  widi  images  of  aainto 
an  ttamtog  in  ihe  sun.  Candles  are  held  aloft,  feebly  twinkling 
in  the  uuuutide  shine.  .\  great  proceanon  of  children  with  white 
vmla,  white  shuas.  white  roses,  passes,  and  the  whole  town  ia 
standim;  with  its  hat  <>lf  to  ^lee  tiu  religious  ^ow.  When  I  bok 
at  mr  little  merchant,  then,  I  nut  only  aee  him,  but  that  procession 
passing  urnr  the  place  :  and  as  I  aee  thwe  people  in  their  aurplicea, 
t  iMH  almuttt  aee  Euatoche  de  Saint  Pierre  and  his  comrades  walking 
in  their  dliirts  lu  present  themselves  ba  Edward  and  Philippa  ut 
hlmiinl  memurr.  And  they  stand  before  the  wrathfol  mooarch, — 
poor  felluws,  mrekly  shuddering  in  their  chemises,  with  ropes  round 
dwir  utH-ks :  :ind  ^mmI  Philippa  kneels  before  the  royal  conquerur, 
ant  !iu>-s.  "  Uy  King,  my  Edward,  my  btau  Sin .'  Gin  these 
citiaena  their  lives  for  unr  Lady's  gxvaarj  and  the  aake  of  thy 
Philippa  ! ''  And  the  Plantngcuet  growls,  and  scowls,  and  ■"ftoM^ 
and  he  lets  thuae  burgeases  go.  This  novel  and  remaibble  historical 
incident  posses  tliroiu^  my  mind  aa  I  aee  the  dergymen  aad  d«^- 
boys  puaa  in  their  little  ahurt  white  aorplicea  on  a  midrAngDst  day. 
The  btdi-unies  are  ftdl.  the  bella  ani  all  in  a  jan^  and  tim  blue 
noonduy  akv  quiveia  overhead. 

[  sappuae  uther  pun  and  pencil  sketchen  have  Uie  sune  feeUng. 
The  sketch  brimn  Wk,  nut  only  the  scene,  but  the  drcumstaaeea 
nnder  which  the  «cene  waa  viewed.  In  Caking  np  an  old  boi^ 
for  instance,  written  in  former  days  by  joor  humble  servant,  be 
eomes  upon  paaHtgea  ^lich  ore  outwardly  lively  aad  bcetuos, 
hot  mapire  their  wriUr  with  the  moet  dismal  melancholy.  I 
lose  all  "-y '■""■■»  of  the  text  aametinie^  which  ia  hTi"!ffll  and 
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elbowed  out  of  sight  bj  the  crowd  of  thoughts  which  throng 
forward,  aDd  which  were  alive  and  active  at  the  time  that  teit 
was  bom.  Ah,  m;  good  sir !  a  man's  books  mayti't  be  interesting 
(and  I  could  mention  other  authors'  works  besides  this  one's 
which  set  me  to  sleep),  but  if  you  knew  all  a  writer's  thoughts, 
how  interesting  his  book  would  be !  Why,  a  grocer's  day-book 
might  be  a  wonderful  history,  if  alongside  of  the  entries  of  cheese, 
pickles,  and  figs,  you  could  read  the  circumstances  of  the  writer's 
life,  and  the  grie&,  hopes,  joys,  which  caused  the  heart  to  beat, 
while  the  hand  was  writing  and  the  ink  flowing  fresh.  Ah 
memory !  ah  the  past !  ah  the  sad  siul  past !  Look  under  this 
waistcoat,  my  dear  madam.  There.  Over  the  liver.  Don't  be 
frightened.  You  can't  see  it.  But  there,  at  this  moment,  I  assure 
you,  there  is  an  enormous  Tulture  gnawing,  gnawing. 

Turn  over  the  page.  You  can't  deny  that  this  is  a  nice  little 
sketeh  of  a  quaint  old  town,  with  city  towers,  and  an  embattled 
town  gate,  with  a  hundred  peakc<l  gables,  and  rickety  balconies, 
and  gardens  sweeping  down  to  the  river  wall,  with  its  toppling 
ancient  summer-houses  under  whicli  the  river  nishca ;  the  rushing 
river,  the  talking  river,  that  murmurs  all  day,  anil  bmwla  all 
night  over  the  stonca.  At  cad?  morning  and  evening  under  this 
terrace  which  you  see  in  the  sketeh — it  is  the  terrace  of  the 
Steinbock  or  Capricorn  Hotel — the  cows  come ;  and  there,  under 
the  walnut-trees,  before  the  tannery,  is  a  fountain  and  pump  where 
the  maiils  come  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  some  hours  make  a  clatter 
as  noisy  as  the  river.  Mountains  ginl  it  around,  clad  in  dark 
green  fire,  with  purple  shadows  gusliing  over  their  sides,  and 
glorious  changes  and  gradations  of  sunrise  and  setting.  A  more 
picturesque,  quaint,  kind,  quiet  little  town  tlian  this  of  Coire, 
in  the  Grisons,  I  have  seldom  seen ;  or  a  more  comfortable  little 
inn  than  this  of  the  Steinbock  or  Capricorn,  on  the  terrace  of 
which  we  are  standing.  But  quick,  let  us  turn  tlie  page.  To 
look  at  it  makes  one  horribly  melancholy.  As  we  are  on  the 
inn-terrace,  one  of  our  party  lies  ill  in  the  hotel  within.  When 
will  that  <locter  come !  Can  we  trust  to  a  Swiss  doctor  in  b 
remote  little  town  away  at  the  confines  of  the  nulway  world  T 
He  is  a  good,  sensible,  complacent  doctor,  laus  Deo, — the  people 
of  the  hotel  as  kind,  as  attentive,  as  gentle,  as  eager  to  oblige. 
But  oh,  the  gloom  of  those  sunshiny  days ;  the  sickening  languor 
and  doubt  which  fill  the  heart  as  the  hand  is  making  yonder  sketch, 
and  I  think  of  the  invalid  suffering  within  I 

Quiclc,  turn  the  page.  And  what  is  here?  This  picture, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  represents  a  steamer  on  the  Alabama  river, 
plying  (or  tehieh  plied)  between  Montgomery  and   Mobile.     See, 
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there  is  &  black  nurse  with  a  cotton  himdkerchief  rmuHl  her  head, 
dandling  and  toamng  a  Thit«  babj.  Lcxtk  in  at  the  open  door 
of  that  abin,  or  "  st«te-iooin "  ae  ibtj  call  the  ctib  yonder.  A 
mother  IB  leaning  b;  a  bed-place ;  and  oee,  kicking  up  in  the  air, 
are  a  little  pair  of  white  fkt  legi,  over  which  that  happy  j-ouog 
mother  ia  bending  in  such  happy  tender  contemi^ation.  That  gentle- 
man with  a  forked  beard  and  a  slouched  hat,  whose  legs  are  sprawl- 
ing here  and  there,  and  who  ia  stabbing  his  mouth  and  teeth  with 
his  penknife,  is  quite  gooil-natured,  though  he  looks  so  fierce.  A 
little  time  ago,  as  I  was  resiling  in  the  cabin,  having  one  book  in 
my  hand  and  another  at  my  elbow,  he  afhbly  took  the  bouk 
at  my  elbow,  read  in  it  a  little,  and  put  it  down  by  my  Ndr 
again.  He  meant  no  harm.  I  say  he  is  quite  good-natured 
and  kind.  His  manners  are  not  thoee  of  Miiyfoir,  but  is  ut-t 
Alabama  a  river  as  well  as  Thames  I  I  wish  that  other  little 
gentletnan  were  in  the  cabin  who  asked  me  to  liquor  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  whose  hi»pitality  I 
declined,  preferring  not  to  be  maile  merry  by  wine  or  stnmg 
waters  before  dinner.  AAer  dinner,  in  relun  for  his  lioepitaUty, 
I  aaked  Aim  if  he  would  drink  I  "Ko,  sir,  I  have  dined,"  he 
answered,  with  very  gn'St  dignity,  and  a  tone  of  reprooC  Very 
good.     Manners  differ.     I  bavc  not  a  word  to  say. 

Well,  my  little  Iklentor  is  not  in  my  sketch,  but  he  is  in  my 
mind  as  I  look  at  it :  and  this  sketch,  ladies  ami  gentlemen,  is 
especially  interesting  and  valuable,  because  lAe  ttainur  fJttr  n/- 
on  (A«  i<mv  n&rf  journrt/ :  IJcw  up,  I  give  yon  Diy  boniiur, — 
burst  her  boilers  rinse  by  my  state  room,  so  that  I  might,  hod  I 
but  waited  for  a  wei-k,  have  witnessed  a  celebrated  institution  ot 
the  coirntry,  ami  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  boiling. 

I  turn  a  page,  and  who  are  these  little  men  who  ap|iear  on  it  1 
Jnt  and  S.tDV  are  two  young  fiiends  of  mine  at  Snt-annah  in 
Georgia.  I  made  Sady's  acquaintance  on  a  first  visit  !<■  America,-^ 
a  pretty  Uttle  brown  boy  with  beautiful  briirht  eyra, — and  it  appears 
that  I  presented  him  with  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  whicli  princely  pit 
he  remembered  years  afterwanls,  for  never  were  eyes  more  bright 
atnl  kind  than  the  little  man's  when  he  saw  me.  ami  1  dineil  with 
his  kind  masters  on  my  secMid  riaiL  Jim  at  my  first  vi^it  had 
been  a  little  toddling  tadpole  of  a  civature,  but  •luring  the  interval 
of  the  two  journeys  had  develope«l  into  a  fuU-blown  beauty.  On 
the  day  after  my  arrival  these  yoimg  persons  paid  me  a  vudt,  and 
here  is  an  accurate  account  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  nt,  as  taJien  down  on  the  spot  by  the  elder  of  the 
interiocutors. 

Jim  is  five  years  <dd  :  Sady  it  sehen  :  only  Jim  is  «  greu  de^l 
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fiittcr.  Jim  ati'l  Sady  have  had  sausage  anil  hommy  for  hreak&st. 
One  Rauiiage,  Jiiii'is  was  the  biggrat.  Jiin  can  sing,  but  declines  on 
heing  pressed,  ami  Wks  at  Sady  and  grins.  They  both  work  in  de 
garden.  Jim  lias  Iwon  licked  by  Master,  but  Sady  never.  These 
arc  their  best  clothes.  They  go  to  church  in  these  clotiies.  Hesrd 
a  fine  aennon  jestcnhiy,  but  don't  know  what  it  was  about  Never 
heard  of  England,  never  heanl  of  America.  Like  orangeea  best. 
Don't  know  any  old  woman  who  Bella  orangeea.  (A  pecuniary 
tnintaction  late*  place.)  Will  give  that  quarter-doUar  to  Pa. 
That  was  Pa  who  waited  at  tlinner.  Are  hungry,  but  dinner  not 
cooketl  yet.  Jim  all  the  while  is  revolving  on  his  axis,  and  when 
t>n)g,'cil  to  stand  still  turns  round  in  a  fitful  manner. 

Ej'eunt  Jim  and  Sad;/  n'itk  a  cake  apiece  which  the  houte- 
keeper  give*  them.     Jim  tvmUe»  doipiutairi. 

In  his  little  red  jacket,  his  little— his  little?— his  immense  red 
trousers,  such  a  queer  little  laughing  hlackamoorkin  I  have  never 
seen.  SeenT  I  see  him  now,  and  Sady,  and  a  half-dozen  mora 
of  the  good  people,  creeping  ou  silent  bare  feet  to  the  drawing- 
room  door  when  the  music  begins,  and  listening  with  all  their  eon, 
with  all  their  eyes.  Good-night,  kind  wann-heiirte«l  little  Sady  and 
Jim !  May  peace  soon  be  within  your  doors,  and  plenty  witiiin 
your  walla !  I  have  had  bo  much  kindness  there,  th^t  I  {[rievfl  to 
think  of  friends  in  arms,  and  brothers  in  anger. 


DR.  JOHXSOy  AXD  GOLDSMITH 


THIS  Jnwuij  vw  int  ptibliibcd  hi  the  XoHA  Brituk  Bevieti 
\.<t  Frt.n>ai7  IS^U.  in  the  •dminUe  utirk  on  Thacken;^  by 
Ikft-Uir  John  Gn.>TB.     It  bad  been  aeot  to  a  friend  with  the 
t4fc>viug  Wt  to- : — 

"  {trhahl  m  draTiDi;  iiut«wl  of  ■  letter.  Pre  been  thinking  ot 
vritini;  y^m  a  bnuliful  iim  «Trr  bo  long,  bnt,  etc.,  etc  And  inateul 
«f  doing  mr  duty  l)i»  loomini^  I  be^ui  this  here  drawing,  and  will 
pij  TOUT  debt  NHur  ntl>fr  iI»t — no^  f»trt  of  your  debt.  1  intend  to 
owe  the  mt,  and  like  %o  owe  it,  and  think  I'm  maemij  gratefnl  to 
you  always,  mj  dor  gi>>«l  fnt-ndau  W.  H.  T." 

Tlie  letter  IB  not  dated,  hut  ma^r  probtbly  be  placed  abont  the 
time  of  thi-  "  EnKli«h  Hunktmta."  A  slight  sketch  of  the  two 
prindtnl  (iKiimi  has  lie«u  puUiibed  in  the  lecture  on  Stcme  and 
GoldBinilh,  in  which  there  are  M'trfal  alluaionB  to  the  fine  clothes 
which  Filby  the  tailor  ntade  for  OoMamitb,  and  often  did  not  get 
IMud  tor. 


THE  HISTORY 
DIONYSIUS  DIDDLER 


TSS  BISTORT  OF  JHONTSIUS  DIDDIER* 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,— Many  thouamd  jean  ago,  in 
the  reign  of  Chrononhotonthologoe,  King  of  BrentfonI,  there 
^  lived  a  young  genUeman  whose  history  is  about  b>  be  hiid 
before  you. 

He  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  name  was  Dionysius 
Diddler ;  no  rejation  of  any  other  Dionyaius,  nor,  iudet^I,  a  Breut- 
fonlian  by  Irirtli ;  for  (thou^  tlie  Diddlcrs  are  very  nunieroiis  iu 
Brentford)  this  was  a  young  fellow  from  Patlaud,  whioh  country  he 
quitteil  at  a  very  early  age. 

He  woB  by  tnwie  a  pliiloeopher, — an  excellent  profession  in 
Bientford,  where  the  pcojile  are  more  ignonint  and  more  easily 
humbuggMl  tiiun  any  i)eu|ile  on  earth ; — and  no  doubt  he  wuidd 
hare  mai.le  a  prttty  fortune  by  his  philoeophy,  but  the  rt^e  longed 
to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  and  spent  all  his  money  in  buying  clothes, 
and  in  giving  treats  to  the  ladiea,  of  vbom  he  was  outragt.'ously 
fond.  Not  that  they  were  very  partial  to  hiin,  for  lie  was  not 
particularly  handsome — especially  without  his  wig  and  folse  teeth, 
both  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  poor  Diddler  wore. 

Well,  the  eoDsequence  of  this  eztraTagance  waa,  that,  althouj^ 
by  hia  learning  he  bod  made  himself  &mous  (there  was  hia  Essay 
on  the  Tea-Kettle,  his  Remarks  on  Pumps,  and  his  celebrated 
Closet  Cyclopaedia,  that  every  one  has  heiurd  of)— one  day,  after 
forty  years  of  glory,  Diddler  found  himself  turned  out  of  bis 
lodging,  without  a  penny,  without  his  wig  which  he  had  pawneil, 
without  even  his  teeth,  which  he  hod  pawned  too,  seeing  be  liad 
no  use  for  tbem. 

And  now  befell  a  series  of  adventures  that  you  shall  all  hear ; 
and  so  take  warning,  ye  dashing  blades  of  the  town,  by  the  awful 
&te  of  Diomraius. 


This  b  Dionr^iB  Diddlerl  Jfiang.  Innoccnl,  and  Willi  ■  fine  bead  sf  hair,— 
when  he  wai  a  student  in  tbe  Ualitnitr  of  BnllTbimion.— Thai  it  Ballrbniikia 
Uumnilj,  In  Uw  badfB. 


Here  be  b,  afKr  rortr  years  ol  faine,  and  be  tbiokt  upon  dear  BoUrbimiflo, 
"I'm  remous,"  sajs  be,  "all  Ibe  world  over:  bul  what's  Ibe  use  of  lipdtelioa  f 
1.00k  a(  me  wilh  alJ  me  liigRage  at  the  end  of  me  ukk — all  me  monejr  in  bmi 
leri-hand  breeches  pocket— and  it'i  ob  !  but  I'd  eira  all  dm  eelabHqr  far  ■  boiri 
of  bultber-milk  and  potatio." 


^^■n^^^^i 

The  bt  thing  be  iloei  ti  to  taka  tiii  wig  oot  clfmimU, 


■1 


I 


jwM^tart  vBwiVff  'WN^  'mf  ■  .t^niPMsii  'wb  i 


Mh  :«  ivwmifliM  t«  'aw^  '     Xts.  iwui  Eitn.  vbac  vnalu  l  oat  ^ra 

**  f  *'X\  ^<M  .7Uf  t  .Itnrwrr  JC  ]tu-lMBMnc  «  !mx  k  tb  Ihwm,  h 
AtfHMv.  tvi  ^ft>  i'.!w-h<mir>>  ilun*',  ^ui  wbuhmt  •■  mn^  Sir  rf>-t; 
lltWv,   Www   Rwf*wv.'  «v<  ^iwUimwn!,  Xs.  I" 
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a  Bodd  mmat  bAw,  hKw^  fcsw;  Inli!^ 
Moffdut^  with  m  demoidaMral  sneer.  ''Tlili  wiQ  liiov  jan  the 
■Hnlitj  of  my  Lord  LancdoC"  And  with  this  Mofdut  hmdcd 
to  the  ComiteM  the  Ead'e  impeaskned  and  ckgani  renee  to 
Anhdh. 


At  the  mofDCBt  the  unprincii^ed  joang  bib  was  speaking;  Lotd 
Lsoodot  entered  at  the  portiere.  Having  oTerheard  thdr  eoorena- 
tioo,  the  agooind  Earl  retreateil  8o  akntly  that  neither  the  heedlera 
"Ladye*  nor  her  fidae  companioQ  woe  aware  that  they  had  had 


With  all  his  vices  Mordant  was  not  a  coward.  And  when  the 
next  morning  Captain  Hagg  waited  upon  Mr.  Mordant  with  a 
measige  firom  the  Earl  of  Lancelot^  Mordant's  reply  waa»  ''Tdl 
the  Earl  to  make  his  wilL**  A  message  which  the  Captain  promised 
to  convey  to  his  Lordahipu 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the  Ear!,  who  had  pancd  the  night  in 
writing;  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  chamber  of  his  diild.  Emmelnie  was 
sleeping  the  rosy  sleep  of  innocence — smiling  in  her  sleep  I  **  Bless 
thee,  bless  thee,  my  Emmeline !  *  exdaimed  hb  Lordship^  and  printed 
a  kisB  on  the  cheek  of  his  darling.  Captain  Bl^s  hroq^iam 
heard  at  thai  instant  to  drive  to  the  door. 


The  Eiil  and  hk  eompaiiioo  now  drone  to  WfaililedaB 
wImr^  fiuthfal  to  hii  dkhnlicaJ  mppointnwnt^  Moidaat  was  alreidy 
ia  wBitiiig;  aoeompuned  by  his  frieod  Lieateuuit  FkmidL  The 
two  brougiuuni  polled  op  together.  Hov  oftoi  had  tiMj  doae  m 
before  at  the  partaea  of  the  ncMUtj  and  gentiy  1 

The  gentfemeii  were  qokkly  placed  by  tiieir  aeeoiiii%  aad  tiie 
horrid  aignal  waa  giren!  Cnick,  crack!  Two  piatola  aoonded 
aimultaiieouslyy  and  at  the  next  inatant  a  ball  had  gone  throqgh 
Mordant's  hat  (a  new  one),  and  he  looked  olqwalte  him  and  laughed 
a  helliah  laugh !  *'  Through  hie  left  eye ! "  exdaimed  the  fiend  in 
human  shape.  '^  I  aimed  for  it,  and  his  beauty  will  not  efen  be 
spoiled.  Famish  and  I  must  to  the  Continent.  Well»  weil^  m  day 
aooner  or  later,  what  matters  T  My  debts  would  have  drfvea  me 
away  in  a  week.     Come  away,  Famish." 

During  the  &tal  rencontre  a  third  carriage  had  driven  up^  from 
which  two  veterans  descended.  One  was  a  fiunous  General  known 
in  our  Eastern  and  Peninsular  wars,  the  other  waa  the  Covntemli 
Ikther,  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Fitzmarlinspike,  G.O.B.  **  Stop  1  *  aaid 
the  Admiral.  ''  The  husband  is  dead,  but  the  fiither  ia  afire  and 
demands  vengeance ! "    Mordant  turned  pale. 


To  Leslie  StepheD,  my  brother-in-law,  I  owe  a  brother^ 
help  and  advice.  In  his  biography  of  my  father,  reprinted 
from  the  ''  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/*  the  whole 
framework  of  the  life  is  given :  the  story  be  parpoaely  kft 
for  roe  to  tell. 

A.  L  R. 


-.0     V^»«      I*„  -> 


:t<rq^. 


-.:.i.it 


lu/i'-n      md    ?-aB^i«    -enih    'tiil.i    uul    «zlb    wn      171W-iS4ai. 

7  <■  K  '  B.  «r«  «f.ll  iiv:ii^  *jf  thr  4iz  -Miirr  mm»  -ti  W.  SL 
f'.irk'rt"  f'.'ir  »*i*  ;n  !lwt  Civil  SnrBipa  in  India,  ine  :a  -Ji* 
In't'nn  innv.  and  a  4itrh  *t:  rtM  'Juli'.ntl*  ttar.  X.\  tuki  iic-L 
»«.,  ,..  i,i-,f.^.  i.y  I  •«-'..  Wllliwn.  th<!  el.i«*t  i  l7T«-l*iSi.  •» 
in'<rnnr>-  Wi'li  Sir  T(>"<niwi  Miinni.  lioii  tud  an  jmpiirbiaE  part  rn 
It,.-  <.|..>>Mi."rjti..n  «.•!  Un<l  •rfTifmenc  of  Madnvi.  Ri<;hiii»n>L 
f-.-irii  >'liii>l  '>f  V\  ..liwii.  M4bi'frf>iwi>  anil  Amelia  Tbackerav.  was 
t.'Tii  ■*'  •<"'iil>  Itimmx  ''•n  H^fArmitiT  I,  17S1,  and  in  1798  went 
r*.  (fr'lia  itt  fti"  '^rfo|rtfiy'«  wMir^p.  la  180"  he  became  S»Hrpe- 
rHp/  F'.  Ill"  lUmrii  '4  fU-r-uiu!  at  f^akntta,  and  on  Octutwr  Li. 
txiri,  ((mrriod  AniM,  (laiiKhtnr  of  John  Hannan  Becher,  « 
"  r"i|f"i"lf  ("-aiitj"  at  '^kiiiu.  William  Makepeace,  their 
I'filr  rltiM,  WW)  nani"'l  aft<-r  hia  (frandfather,  the  name  -  Uak«- 
|rMi^n"  Ix'idH  rtnrivfMl,  imtn,ri\\ntt  Ut  a  familj  tradition,  from 
Noirrn  aticotur  wh"  Irifl  litrcn  a  I'rnlnittant  martyr  in  the  davs 
fif  Uii»i-ii  Mary.  Itli-limtmd  T\iitr\ermy  waa  appointed  to  lite 
ci.llix'tiir-lilii  iif  1)»'  f  «»>nir-f<.iiT  I'lnrnnniiha,  iWn  consjdorcd  lu 
\>f  "..( I  tl..'  priw-  i.^  Ili«<    IJ-KU*!  ■•■rvice."al   tlic  i>i.d   of 
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nose  in  a  ligh^  cnusiiig  puriuHuuui  iliBfig-urenieni.  lie  remcB- 
bered  Thackeray  M  a  "  pretty,  gentle  boy,"  who  did  not  disttn- 
goisb  himself  either  at  lesBons  or  in  the  play^ouQd,  but  nt 
much  liked  by  a.  few  friends.  He  rose  to  tbe'tirat  class  id  liine, 
snd  was  a  monitor,  but  showed  no  special  promise  as  a  scholir. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  school-time  he  became  famous  as  awrikr 
of  humorous  verses.  Latterly  he  lived  at  a  boarding-honse  n 
(!hai1«rhouse  Square,  and  as  a  "  day  boy"  saw  less  ofnis  school 
fellows.  In  Febroary  1828  he  wrote  to  his  niother,  saying  that 
he  had  become  "terribly  industrious,"  but  "  could  not  get  RoHell 
to  think  so."  There  were  then  370  boys  id  the  school,  and  be 
wishes  th&t  there  were  only  369.  Russell,  an  theae  letters  show, 
had  reproached  him  pretty  much  as  the  master  of  "  Greyfrian" 
reproaches  young  Pendennis,  and  a  year  after  leaping  the  school 
he  says  that  as  a  child  be  had  been  "licked  into  iDdoience," 
and  when  older  "abased  into  sulkiness"  and  "  bullied  into  de- 
spair." He  left  school  in  May  18S8.*  Thackeray  uow  went  to 
live  with  the  ymyths,  who  had  left  Addiscombe,  and  about  182S 
taken  a  house  called  Larkbearc,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  OUery 
8t.  Mary.f  His  recollections  were  Qsed  In  "  Pendennis,"  wheK 
Clavering  St.  Mary,  Chatteris,  and  Biiyinouth  stand  for  Ottery 
St.  Nfary,  Exeter,  and  Sidmouth.  Dr.  Cornish,  then  ricar  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  lent  Thackeray  books,  among  others  Cary's  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  which  the  lad  illustrated 
with  three  humorous  watercolonr  drawings.  Cornish  reports 
that  Thackeray,  like  Pendennis,  contributed  to  tbe  poet's  comer 
of  the  county  paper,  and  gives  a  parody  of  Moore  s  "Minstrel 
Boy  "  (cited  in  "Thsckeray  Memorials")  ridicnling  an  intended 
speech  of  Richard  Lalor  Shiel.  This  was  probably  the  author's 
first  appearance  in  print.  Thackeray  read,  it  seems,  for  a  time 
with  his  stepfather,  who  was  proud  of  the  lad's  cleverness,  bnt 
probably  an  incompetent  "  coach."  Thackeray  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.^  His  college  tutor  was  the  omnis- 
cient William  Whewell,  with  whom,  apparently,  he  bad  no  further 
relations.  He  began  residence  in  February  18S9.  He  was  thus 
a  "by-term  man,  which,  as  the  great  majority  of  his  year  bad 
H  term's  start  of  him,  was  perhaps  some  disadvantage.  This,  how- 
ever, was  really  of  little  importance,  especially  as  he  had  the  op- 
tion of  "  degrading" — that  is,  joining  the  junior  year.    Thackeray 

•  For  notices  of  Thsckeray's  infincv  und  Bchoo1d«r«,  see  the  IntrodoctioDi 
to  "  V«nilT  Fair,"  "  PendcDniB,"  »nd  "  The  Newoomes." 

t  For  draeriptiong  of  Urkbeare,  tee  Introdoctioa  to    *  PraiieniUB. 
i  For  Csmbridge  cireer,  ssa  Introdoction  to  "  Peodmada. 
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tht  tUkircftM  betveen  ibe  cbj^wl  and  the  iTKl-evaj-  of  'ihe  ctcb 
coQTV  vb«rf«  fts  ht  remarks  to  his  mother,  it  wiU  lie  sud  hereifuf 
that  Newton  a&ii  TharkcniT  hc^ih  lired.  He  Jcft,  as  he  said  fi 
the  tame.  l^Maase  he  feh  ihiit  he  vas  vasiin^r  tizne  Dp<m  stodxs 
vhk-K.  mithv^xst  iDi>re  SQCoe»  than  vas  possible  to  him,  voaid 
W  of  so  n^e  in  Uxer  Lfe.  He  ifiberited  from  bis  faiher  a  for^ 
cue  which  a:>peais  to  hare  t^een  aWnt  ^^O^kiOlk*  His  R^laiiotf 
wifthed  him  to  o*^  u*  the  l<ar;  hu\  he  dxSkliked  the  profesR<.'& 
fr»m  the  fir*^  and  rM>o!red  t'C»  finish  his  edDf;aiio&  b\  trmTeiiiiL^. 
In  1^^  he  vent  l<r  Godec^liexi^  and  Cojoa^x^.  vheie  he  mak 
Sk^me  lOaT,  to  Weimar.f  There  he  speiit  sc-me  zi>onthSb  lit 
was  deliirhied  \*t  the  hom<lT  a&i  friendJj  war's  of  the  hr^ut 
iverman  ^ourL  ii  hirb  afierward*  sof^rctsbed  —  PnTDpemickt-.," 
and  was  ma3e  wctL-*r*Trie  in  all  the  StK-ialiiiess  of  ihe  z*i&?r.  Hf 
had  TfttiJ  \f^n  :ii  a  <i.tr«'ir  -rocfl^  fdmjtle,  chariial'le.  ci:-nru*:'as. 
XTM't-J^manl.ke*"  H<-  *as  iTiTodDned  t^"-  G-«etlic  wL:»m  be  V.-tz 
aft*r»-ardf>  d«irril»ei  in  a  k-n^-r  j^LMisbf-d  in  Larve^V  -  Life  cif 
l^aetbe.*'  He  3c  lixrbicsi  iht^Tu  as  kfi^Twardfw  in  drawinj;  carj:»- 
tares  to  an:n<<  :riildrtii,  and  was  fiaia-fr^d  ^^j  bearli;^  tias  ikf 
crnat  man  Lai  >>.*k<^  at  ibitm.  Hr  stM-ms  to  liare  pT^feTr(*d 
the  j»«-tJT  !■!  S:Li!itT,  «bi:i«)e  "3H;ixr).'»n  and  ii>r»rai<;.'"  as  be  ol*- 
ftWTesw  -wt^  iiiH\:^jujx%-uk* tits'  and  »ho  was  —  i-t  fax  the 
f ai  j'Lriie  "**  as  W<  .mar-  He  trfctiSiar*»d  some  c»f  Srbiik-r"s  and 
\4btT  «W?Tbkn  z*-HiniK  and  thutj:!!;  ftf  maV  nr  a  l»vok  aloct  Gts- 
mar.  maniKJS  and  ;'U«(A<^*m$w  fi<-  dtd  n.^L.  hr-weiH-T.  lif.-'iczie  i 
TC'f  .iLnd  «.L'Siiit  :•:  ixh  bunzun'^  His  snndies  ai  MTtumK'  had 
\H*i^  cuTH^z  .a  Vt  -  -T.nx:  »'t>  a  si-fa.  Ttiadiuxr  I>:*r■t:is^.  ai>d  dream- 
:nr  " ;  bLt  irf  :•^^aT  i*-  t.L:ti  re  tin  f lthj^,  kx»£.  afi«r  5»r-mf 
ti*.«i:r2;t*  :-:  d  :«:tfna:c,  rf*:i:ri«fl  t.:.  i*  naiifd  ir-  tiie  ^lar.  He 
viiui  a  i.:XK  :-« ..  ia».  wi.ir:'!  hr  d.>d  iiffi  fine  -mnrh  «■  iis  lasxc" 
Hi  ?*f^:xn»t*i  i:-  Hjir-and  -n  if^M.  «ai;<wd  tiip  Ifjait*  TfULTik. 
ai»£  :i  N.-»tn:»*c  vas  sw-THfd  a  ;:iifcii-:*i!rs  ::l  Hk^  C:*crL* 
Tirt  -  i«.:ia-a*i.iiTT  i^inraL-'.-a"  :•:  lawytrs  fsmri:  ii:tt  as  -  :«* 

-ef»<T  a  TiikT  was  sin  f  t:."     Hi  rtaid  wTti  Itr.  TigetiT*.  sci>£fi»i 

ii»tUi^T*  aiii  a  "sr.T  r:  las  Mt£  frmnas  ai  viariinaxje.  H<  ••fr- 
r;aTii:  .lu^nta'^  «  fU.  xlliurtf^  ^nlifcr.  wi»:v  xii.iiifi.  ik  tia£  ^raic- 
«u<i«£  ft  int*  i»{if;r*f«  was  kn.  wl  «.-  iiri  JiCdff  Curiicjoc^  ait^ : 
uiL  ar.tfir  "a^e  Tuissairi   •*£  ii*f  Lff  fm  RIL  wtoi:  *i  TiwirVmi  ^- 

*  fwt  jic^ttuiircitn  "u  *  Thilin.  *  i.  ar 

•  5*11  Itir-omircim  tj  •  Thui-  J^jt  * 

II  *  reluwiiiua  3 
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better  than  he  conid  do  aDything  else,  and  determined  to  quaitfj 
himself  as  an  artist  and  to  study  in  Paris.  **  Three  years*  ap- 
prenticeship "  would  be  necessary.  He  accordingly  settled  st 
Paris  in  1834.  His  aunt  (Mrs.  Ritchie)  was  living  there,  and 
his  maternal  grandmother  accompanied  him  thither  in  October 
and  made  a  home  for  him.  The  Smyths  aboat  the  same  time 
left  Devonshire  for  London.  He  worked  in  the  atelier  of  Brine 
and  perhaps  Gros,*  and  copied  pictures  industriously  at  tbe 
Louvre.  He  never  acquired  any  great  technical  skill  as  a 
draughtsman,  but  he  always  delighted  in  the  art.  The  effort 
of  preparing  his  drawings  for  engraving  wearied  him,  and 
partly  accounts  for  the  inferiority  of  his  illustrations  to  the 
original  sketches.  As  it  is,  they  have  the  rare  interest  of  being 
interpretations  by  an  author  of  his  own  conceptions,  though  in- 
terpretations in  an  imperfectly  known  language. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Thackeray  was  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing some  literary  experiments.  In  January  1835  he  appears  as 
one  of  the  "  Fraserians "  in  the  picture  by  Maclise  issued  with 
the  Fraser  of  that  month.  The  only  article  before  that  time 
which  has  been  conjecturally  assigned  to  him  is  the  story  of 
** Elizabeth  Brownrigge,"  a  burlesque  of  Buhver's  "Eugene 
Aram,"  in  the  numbers  for  August  and  September  1832.  If 
really  by  him,  as  is  most  probable,  it  shows  that  his  skill  in  the 
art  of  burlesquing  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  develo|>ed.  He 
was  for  some  years  desirous  of  an  artistic  career,  and  in  1836 
he  applied  to  Dickens  (as  he  said  in  a  speech  at  the  Academy 
dinner  of  1858)  to  be  employed  in  illustrating  the  **  Pickwick 
Papers,"  as  successor  to  Robert  Seymour,  who  died  April  20, 
1836.  Henry  Reeve  speaks  of  him  in  January  1836  as  editing 
an  English  paper  at  Paris  in  opposition  to  Oalignan^s  Messengtr^ 
but  of  this  nothing  more  is  known.  In  the  same  year  came  out 
his  first  publication,  "  Flore  et  Zephyr,"  a  collection  of  eight 
satirical  drawings,  published  at  London  and  Paris.  In  1836  a 
company  was  formed,  of  which  Major  Smyth  was  chairman,  in 
order  to  start  an  Ultra-Liberal  newspaper.  The  price  of  tbe 
stamp  upon  newspapers  was  lowered  in  the  session  of  1836,  and 
the  change  gave  encouragement  for  a  new  start  in  journalism. 
All  the  FUdicals — Grote,  Molesworth,  Buller,  and  their  friends — 
promised  support.  The  old  Public  Ledger  was  honght,  and, 
with  the  new  title,  The  Constitutional,  prefixed,  began  to  appear 
on  September  16  (the  day  on  which   the  duty  was   lowered). 

»  Introduction   to   •»  Yellowplush  Papers,"  p-  »"^-      ^f'  "Thackeray's 
IlauDts  and  Homes,**  p.  9. 
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L*  «M  A  Ujr^ndtff,  mfrd  -Oar  CTib.""  TL-tre  in  lii*  er^ikings  he 
CD^t  ^i>rvT  '^/vcank'i^.  az^i  grkdukLj  t«E«{r*iD«  tiSfymn  ts  ^n  emi- 
Mrbt  m^m^/*:T  'A  ih*:  fm«rL::j.  Mefcavhi^.  &>  L«  sas  i.  m?;b<>ai;^ 
b«  <y/QM  >;«it  lh€;  fiM^akziaes.  Le  c-^cJ-i  co^  hi:  the  pai'ii*!:. 

In  1^40«  jaxt  before  his  wife's  Ljs«8Sw  b«-  h»l  pabJisbed  the 
**V%n^  Ski&urh    Book«**  qmd?  some  of  fais  old  maieriAl:  And 
in    1^41   h«  iKibUshed  a  coilection   calSei  **  0>fn:c   Tales  and 
8keU;hefi,^  which  had  pretiously  appeared  in  Fra^er  and  ebe- 
wh«re.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted   macL   Dotioe.     Id 
September  of  the  Aame  rear  the  ^*  Historr  of  Sam  a  el  Titmarsh." 
and  the  **Oreat  Iloggartj  Diamond."  which   had   been  refased 
bj   Blackwood^  began  to   appear  in  Fraj&er,       lUs  friend  Ste^ 
lin((  rea^l  the  fin»t  two  numbers  **  with  extreme  de]ig-ht«**  and 
aMk';d  wliat  there  was  better  in  Fielding  or  <JroIdsmith.     Thack- 
eray, ho  abided,  with  leisure  might  produce  masterpieces.     The 
opinion,  however,  remained  esoteric,  and  the   **  llo£rcrartT  IHa- 
tnond  **  is  saiil  U>  have  been  cut  short  at  the  editor*s  request 
lie  was  contemplating  a  Life  of  Talleyrand   abont  this  time, 
which,   however,  came  to  nothing.     Ilis  next    lK>ok    records  a 
U>ur  ina<le  in  Irelan<l  in  the  later  half  of  1842.      lie  there  made 
liiiver^H  ac<|iiJiiiiUmce,  and  advised  his  new  friend  to  trv  his  fort- 
unes in  I/>ndon.     I>;ver  declared  Thackeray  to  be   the  **  most 
good-natured  of  men,'*  but,  though  grateful,  could  not  take  help 
ofTero<l  l>y  a  man  who  was  himself  struggling  to  keep  bis  head 
above  water.     The  **  Irish  Sketch  Book''  (1843),  in   which  his 
exp<!rienccH  are  recorded,  is  a  quiet  narrative  of  some  interest  as 
giving  a  straightforward  account  of  Ireland  as  it  appeared  to  an 
iiilelligtMit  traveller  just  before  the  famine.     A  preface  in  which 
Thar.keray  pronounced  himself  decidedly  against  the  English 
government  of  Ireland  was  suppressed,  presumably  in  deference 
to  the  fears  of  the  publisher.     Thackeray  would  no  doubt  have 
Immmi  a  Ibimo  Uuler.     In  1840  he  tells  his  mother  that  he  is 
**  not  a  Oharlisi,  only  a  Republican,"  and  speaks  strong^ly  against 
ariHtocnitio  government.     "  Cornhill  to  Cairo"  (1846),  which  in 
ft  liteniry  sonso   is  decidedly   superior,  records  a  two  months* 
tour  nmdo  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  during  which    he    visited 
AtlicuH,  <  \)nHtantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Cairo.*     The  directors 
iif  llin  •*  IVniusular  and  Oriental  Company,"  as   he  gratefully 
rt'cordn,  gavi*  him  a  free  passage.     During  the  same  year  the 
»» Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,"  which  probably  owed  something  to 
hiH  Irish  experiences,  was  coming  out  in  Fraser.     All  later  critics 
havo  n^cognised  in  this  book  one  of  his  most  powerful  perform- 

•  A  ilirtrv  .luiJUR  IliU  lour  i«  given  in  Iiitnidactkm  to  "  Sketch 
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4k  u»^  fisitinrj^  ii  -1^1:  ill  J..."  la  luiia'iinair  "f  *■!•*» 

y*\*rA^  ti**- liUtUfVUft  »i*C  uti«j"ift«:uUi«;ii:  »bv*  ic  lit*-  Tv^ri*'!.     iffi 

lf»  4i«^r»sftr.  *iid  Ufef»:  t&Hfti&r  njWJi  met  *:c  liit  I5jDC\er  rrj^t. 
•>i*'x  ••^tir  L»»  Jtff eri'^r*  ill  r»;fii«en*eiit  sbd  ciilt:vaii^*L,  >ii:'i  V***- 
yW  y/ttfit^  *ul  U/  «L'/»  tLeir  "^^  t]bC'.*iJT«jUf:«ii&im  "  t-j  re*J  t^torcc^ 
c»eMe,  «4*4  iike^  V>  <leu»'^  ~  «o<>bbibLiH:»  **  in  msj  lAsst  for  i^lvc^ 
1)^/4; iet)r,     '!'</  ••-itf'  %  At^Mt^yjuA  wuk  Uf  truekkr  lo  rai^  sud  fMsb- 

f/jU'riJ,  t»4M  liiitonUlj  am  obitsd  rA  come  foispicioD  tc*tbe  ntcurLfT 
Miii«/i)j^  l^iii  *'j/uiy9m'i'/u%.  If  Le  upprecuited  refioemeDt  tcK*  ^eenir, 
fi'/  WA'Mnttil'fU  of  uhyihlfif^  like  meaooes  bas  ever  l«eeo  made 
M^niritot  Ijiffj,  M^^aiiwhile  it  whk  characteristic  of  his  liDmoiir 
iiiHi  Ix;  HMW  rn'/ri^  ^trougly  tlian  anv  one  tlie  bad  side  of  tbe 
n'/riciiy  wlii'Ji  UnU\  f/ut  Ui  hirn  tbe  igtrongest  temptations,  and 
•^initUnHlueAf  \Hmti\Ay  Upo  mucb,  its  **  mean  admiraiion  of  mean 

'llnn'knray  in  IH48  received  one  proof  of  his  growing  fame 
by  the  prt'Mi'nUition  of  a  Hilver  inkntand  in  the  shape  of  ^'  Punch  ^ 
from  itjifhty  fMiniironi  atKcliuburgh,  headed  by  Dr.  John  Brown, 
liutlior  tit  **  lUb  and  bin  FriemiSt''  afterwards  a  warm  friend 
atiil  Apprtiriativu  oritin.  Ilia  reputation  was  spreading  bj  other 
wtukw  which  clJKtraiitml  bin  energies  from  Putich.  He  contin> 
iumI  to  PontrUmto  occasionally.  The  characteristic  **Bow  Street 
UiiIImiIm**  in  1H4N  commomunito,  among  other  things,  bis  friend- 
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certaiolj  published  br  Bradbury  and  Evans,  to  whom  his  coooec- 
lioo  with  Punch  would  natural Ir  lead  him  in  the  first  place.  Ut 
is  said  to  have  received  fifty  guineas  a  nnniber.  inclading  the 
i  Host  rations.*  The  fin»t  numbers  were  com  pjurati  rely  ansuccesF^ 
ful,  and  the  book  for  a  time  brought  more  fame  than  profit 
The  success  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  1*t  the  popularity  of 
his  Chnstmas  bo<jk^  *'  Mrs.  Perkins's  BaJl.*^  In  any  case  it  gndit- 
ally  became  popular,  and  before  it  was  ended  his  position  as  one 
of  the  first  of  English  novelists  was  generally  reco^ised.  Cb 
September  16,  1647,  Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  to  her  husband  that  the 
last  four  numbers  were  "very  good  indeed  " — ^he  **  beats  Dickens 
out  of  the  world." 

Abraham  liayward,  an  old  friend,  had  recommended  Thackenj 
to  Macvey  Napier  in  1845  as  a  promising  recruit  for  the  Edin- 
Imryh  Review,  Thackeray  had  accordingly  written  an  article 
npon  N.  P.  Willises  **  Dashes  at  Life,''  which  Xapier  mangled  and 
Jeffrey  condemned.  Hay  ward  now  reviewed  the  early  numbers 
of  "Vanity  Fair"  in  the  Edinburph  for  Jannary  1848.  It  is 
warmly  praised  as  "immeasurably  superior"  to  all  his  known 
works,  and  the  review  no  doubt  helped  the  saccess,  though  it 
did  little  more  than  confirm  the  general  opinion.  £dward  FitJ- 
Gerald  S{)eak8  of  its  success  a  little  later,  an<l  says  that  Thackeray 
has  become  a  great  man  and  goes  to  Iloliand  House.  Monckton 
Milnes  writes  (May  19)  that  Thackeray  is  "  winning  great  social 
success,  dining  at  the  Academy  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  and  so 
forth.  Milnes  was  through  life  a  very  close  friend ;  he  had  been 
with  Thackeray  to  see  the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon,  and  had 
accompanied  him  "  to  see  a  man  hanged  "  (an  expedition  de- 
scril>ed  by  Thackeray  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  August  1840).  He 
tried  to  obtain  a  London  magistracy  for  Thackeray  in  1849.  It 
was  probably  with  a  view  to  such  an  appointment,  in  which  he 
would  have  succeeded  Fielding,  that  Thackeray  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  May  26,  1848.  As,  however,  a 
magistrate  had  to  be  a  barrister  of  seven  years*  standing,  the 
suggestion  came  to  nothing.  Trollope  says  th^t  in  1848  Liord 
C/ianricardc,  then  Postmaster-General,  i»roposed  to  make  him 
AHsistant  Secretary  at  the  Post  Oflicc,  but  had  to  withdraw  an 
offer  which  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  regular  staff.  Thack- 
eray, in  any  case,  had  become  famous  outside  of  fashionable 
circles.  In  those  tlays  youthful  critics  divided  themselves  into 
two  camps  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  worshippers.  Both  were 
popular  authors  of  periodical  publications,  but  otherwise  a  "  com- 

•  8ce  VizetcUy's  "Glances  Back  through Seveotj  Yeare,"  L  281,  &c. 
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SMiDS  to  make  this  impoesible,  thoogh  the  statement  (see  aboFe) 
made  bj  Father  Proot  saggests  that  on  some  pretext  Maginn 
may  hare  obtained  sach  a  sam  from  Thackeray.  Anvwav,  the 
book  is  a  transcript  from  real  life,  and  shows  perhaps  as  'much 
power  as  -Vanity  Fair."  with  less  satirical  intensKity.  A  serere 
iliness  a:  the  end  of  18-19  in  tempted  the  appkearance  of  **  Pen- 
dennis,"  whioh  was  not  conclndeii  till  December  1850.  The 
b«M3k  is  dedicated  ^>  Dr.  John  ElIi«>tson,  who  wo  old  ""  take  no 
other  fee  bat  thanks^"  and  to  whose  attendance  he  ascriticd  his 
recorery. 

On  February  i5,  ISol,  Thackeray  was  elected  member  of  the 
Athena*am  Club  by  the  committee.     An  attempt   to  elect  him 
in  ISoO  had  been  defeated  by  the  opp>sition   vf  one   meniWr. 
M.icaaiay.  Cn.'ker.   FKran  Milnian,  anii  Li>rd    Mabon    Lad   saf»- 
p«>rte\l   his  claims.     Ue  was  never,  as  has  been   s;ii<i,  *-  bia<.'k- 
baJled.**     He  was  heni.-eforwar*!  a  familiar  tiir^ire  at  the  club. 
The  iiloess  of  l!^49  appears  to  hare  left  p«rniaot.>nt  effects.     Ue 
was  afterwards  liable  to  attacks  which  caase«l  macb  safferin:;. 
Meanwhile,  althoagh   he   was  now  making  a  i:i»l   income,  be 
was  anxioas  to  provide  for  his  children  and   recover  what  be 
bad  lost  in  his  yoath.*     Ue  resolved  to  try  his  banci  m  Icrctar- 
in^:.  folio  win;;  a  precedent  already  set  by  sach  predecessors  as 
Coleri*ii:e.  Uaiiict,  and  Carivle.     Ue  ir^ive  a  ci^orse  of  six  lect- 
ures  ap*>n  the  **  English  Ucmoarists**  at  Willises  R«»ms  fn>m 
May  i2  to  July  3.  ISdl.     The  first  |.^a  Swifi),  thongb  attended 
bv  manv  friends,  includio;;  Carivle.  Kin^rlake.  Ualiaru.  Macau  lav. 
and  Milman.  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  failure.     The  lectures  soon 
became  popular,  as  they  deserve«J  to  1*.     Thai* ke ray,  though  he 
read  wideiv  in  a  desahorv  fashion,  was  not  driven  t'»  svstematic 
anti^uanan  resear»:b.  and  his  facts  and  dates  require  s«.*me  cor- 
rection.    E>at  his  delicate  appreciati*m  of  the  con:;eDial  writers 
and  the  finish  of  his  style  give  the  Ie^:tures  a  permanent  pLai:e 
in  criticism.     His  **  light-in-hand  manner."  as  Motley  reniarke«i 
of  a  later  coarse.  *-  suits  well  the  ilelicate  hovcriug  rather  than 
superficial  style  of   hb  composition."*     Without  ihe   slightest 
attempt  at  rhetorical  effect  his  delivery  did  full  justice  to  the 
peculiar  merits  of  his  own  writing.     The   lectures  had   ap^K&r 
entlv  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  an  engagement  in  America. 
Before  startinj?  he  published  -Esmond."'  of  which  Flti^^rni'i 
says  (June  3.  ISoil  that  -it  was  finished  Last  Saturday."     Th^ 
book  shows  even  more  than  the  lectures  how  thoroughly  he  had 
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pjMwl  r-^.v^l^-.^ion.-*  vaii.ni^  ipoQ  Vasea  to  apolojjTse  aii*ler ptjnaJtr 
/»f  f.krT.hi*r  airt.i.,n.      r/i«^ict»M  warmly  took  Yates's    part.      Yales 
nfr^f  #;trr<  'l,-«p';!^ri  r.he  leflpilitj  of  the  Clab'a  actio o.  and  coao- 
**,r4  /'if/iriK'r*  w«A  talc^Ti  on  both  siilea.     In  November  Oxokens 
off^f/'/I  to  v.t  H^  V'at^,»*A  friend  in  a  conference  with  a  represent- 
Nfivr   of  T)»/V-,lt/>:ray  with  a  view  to  arranging  ^*  some  qaiet  ao- 
'■oifirrKfflafiofi."     ThHck^^raj  replied  that  he  had  left  the  matter 
in  Mf«*  hand  A  of  t}i«:  rornmittee.     Nothing  came  of  this.      Yates 
hiid  fo  Ifaro  tJi«:  rhitif  and  he  afterwards  dropped  the  legal  pro- 
f'<w»r|int;H  on  thfi  ground  of  their  costliness. 

'rhiirk^rny'M  fIiN((UMt  will  he  intelligible  to  every  one  who  holds 
tliMl.  joiiiimfiNin  JM  degraded  by  such  personalities.  He  would 
lifivit  lionn  fully  iiiHtiflod  in  breaking  off  intercourse  with  a  man 
who  hiid  vinliittMl  th(«  tfirit  rode  under  which  gentlemen  associ- 
iih«.      Il<i  wiiN,  howi^vor,  Htuug  by  his  excessive  sensibility  into 

*  Mi>i*  hiltiiilitolldh  III  **  Till*  VlrKiiii«n«.**  p.  xxvHL.  &c. 
\  K  I'uivrul  A««i<«miii  «if  \\w  KoiUHiUi^u«tt  ill  Tbackermy'a  iioT«b  U  giTM  by 
Ml    K  r   K   «Ji»iiiivi  tu  /^MM  for  U«iy. 
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worked,  as  he  was  boand  to  work,  for  money,  and  took   his 
pliure  frankly  as  a  litenuy  dradge.     He  slowly  forced  his  way 
to  the  front,  heJping  his  comrades  liberally  whenever  occasion 
offered.     Troliope  only  contirnu  the  general  testimony  bv  a  story 
of  tlie  ready  generosity  with  which  he  would  assist  a  Mend  in 
distress.     He  kept  ail  his  old  friends ;  he  was  most  affectionate 
to  his  mother,  and  made  a  home  for  her  in  later  years ;  and  he 
was  the  tenderest  and  most  devoted  of  fathers^     His  *'*'  social 
success '*  never  distracted  him  from  his  home  daties,  and  he 
fonnd   his  chief   happiness  in   his  domestic   affections;.     The 
soperficial  weakness  might  appear  in  society,  and  a  man  with 
so  keen  an  eye  for  the  weaknesses  of  others  naturally  roased 
some  resentment.     Bat  the  moral  apon  which  Thackeray  loved 
to  insist  in  his  writings  gives  also  the  secret  which  ennobled  his 
life.      A  contemphuion  of  the  ordinary  ambitions  led  him  to 
emphasise  the  **  vanity  of  vanities,*^  and  his  keen  perception  of 
hnman  weaknesses  showed  him  the  seamy  side  of  mach  that 
passes  for  heroic.     Bat  to  him  the  really  valuable  element  of 
life  was  in  the  simple  and  tender  affections  which  do  not  flourish 
in  the  world.     Daring  his  gallant  struggle  against  difficulties, 
he  emphasised  the  satirical  vein  which  is  embodied  with  his 
greatest  power  in  "  Barry  Lyndon  "  and  "  Vanity  Fair.**     As 
SQCcess  came  he  could  give  freer  play  to  the  gentler  emotions 
which  animate  "  Esmond,"  "The  Newcomes,*^  and  the  '*  Ronnd- 
about  Papers,**  and  in  which  he  fonnd  the  chief  happiness  of 
his  own  career. 

Thackeray  was  6  feet  3  inches  in  height.     His  bead  was  very 
massive,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  brain  weighed  58^  ounces. 
His  appearance  was  made  familiar  by  many  caricatures  iutro- 
daced  by  himself  as  illustrations  of  his  own  works  and  in  Punch, 
Portraits  are  as  follows :  A  plaster  bust  from  a  cast  taken  from 
life  about  1825,  by  J.  Devile  TMrs.  Ritchie:  replica  in  National 
Portrait  Gallery).     Two  drawings  by  Maclise  dated  1832  and 
1833  (Garrick  Club).     Another  drawing  by  Maclise  of  about 
1840  was  engraved  from  a  copy  made  by  Thackeray  himself  for 
the  '^Orphan  of  Pimlico."     Painting  by    Frank  Stone   about 
1836  (Mrs.  Ritchie).     Two  chalk  drawings  by  Samuel  Laurence, 
the  first  in  1853,  a  full  face,  engraved  in  1854  by  Francis  Hall, 
and  a  profile,  reading.     Laurence  made  several  replicas  of  the 
last  after  Thackeray  s  death,  one  of  which  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Laurence  also  painted  a  posthumous  portrait  for 
tlie  Itoform  Club.     Portrait  of  Thackeray,  in  his  study  at  Onslow 
S<|uaro  in  1854,  by  E.  M.  Ward  (Mr.  R.  Hurst).     Portrait  by 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  posthumous,  of  Thackeray  in  the  smoking- 
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room  of  the  C^rrick  Clab  (Garrick  Club;  ibis  is  engraved  in 
'*  Maclise^s  Portrait  Gallery/'  where  is  also  the  portrait  of  Thack- 
eray among  the  "  Frasereans ").  A  sketch  from  memory  by 
Millais  and  a  drawing  by  F.  Walker — a  back  view  of  Thackeray, 
done  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  then  unknown  artist  to  illus- 
trate for  the  Comhill — belong  to  Mrs.  Ritchie.  The  bust  by 
Marochetti  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  not  thought  to  be  satis- 
factory as  a  likeness.  A  statuette  by  Edgar  Boehm  was  begun 
in  1860  from  two  short  sittings.  It  was  finished  after  Thack- 
eray^s  death,  and  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 
Many  copies  were  sold,  and  two  were  presented  to  the  (?arrick 
Club  and  the  Athenaeum.  A  bust  by  Joseph  Durham  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Garrick  Club  bv  the  artist  in  1864  ;  and  a  terra- 
cotta  replica  from  the  original  plaster  mould  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  A  bust  by  J.  B.  Williamson  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1864  ;  and  another,  by  Nevill  Northey 
Burnard,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  For  further  details 
see  article  by  F.  G.  Kitton  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  July  1891, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Thackeray's  works  in  the  order  of 
their  independent  publication,  with  references  to  the  places  in 
which  they  first  appeared,  and  to  the  volume  in  tbis  edition  in 
which  they  are  now  arranged : — 

1.  *^  Flore  et  2i^phyr:  Ballet  Mythologique,  par  Th^ophile 
Wagstaff"  (eight  plates,  lithographed  by  E.  Morton  from 
sketches  by  Thackeray),  fol.  1836  (vol.  ix.).  2.  "The  Paris 
Sketch  Book,  by  Mr.  Titmarsh,"  2  vols.  12mo,  1840,  includes 
**  The  Devil's  Wager,"  from  the  National  Standard,  "  Mary 
Ancel,"  from  the  New  Monthly  (1838),  "Cartouche,"  "The 
Little  Poinsinet,"  and  the  "French  School  of  Painting,"  from 
Fraser,  1839,  and  "An  Invasion  of  France,"  "  Mme.  Sand,  <fec.," 
and  the  "  Fetes  of  July,"  from  The  Corsair^  a  New  York  paper, 
1839  (vol.  v.).  "The  Student's  Quarter,"  published  by  J.  C. 
Hotten,  professes  to  be  from  "  papers  not  included  in  the  col- 
lected writings,"  but  is  made  up  of  this  and  one  other  letter  in 
The  Corsair  (see  Athenasum  Y  and  14  August  1886).  3.  "  Essay 
on  the  Genius  of  George  Cruikshank,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  his  works,"  1840  —  reprinted  from  the  Westminster 
Review — (vol.  xiii.).  4.  Sketches  by  Spec.  No.  1 :  "  Britannia 
Protecting  the  Drama"  (1840);  Facsimile  by  Autotype  Com- 
pany from  unique  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Johnson.  6. 
"Comic  Tales  and  Sketches,  edited  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1841,  contains  the  "  Yel- 
lowplush  Papers,"  from  Fraser^m  1838  and  1840  ^vol.  iii.); 
"  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Major  Grahagan/'  from  New 
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fint  collected  " — inclades  **  Dickens  in  France/*  from  Fnm'i 
Magazine^  1842  (toL  v.),  to  which  is  added  the  bibHograpbr  (4 
Thackeray "  (by  R.  H.  Shepherd),  "  revised  and  consideril-h 
enlarged/*  8vo,  1887.  35.  "Loose  Sketches.  An  Eastero  Ad- 
TCDture/'  dbc  (contributionB  to  The  Britannia  in  1841,  sod  to 
Punch's  Pocket-Book  for  1847),  London,  1894  (fol.  liii.). 

The  first  collect! re  or  **  library  "  edition  of  the  works  appeiRd 
in  23  vols-  8vo,  1867-9;  the  "  popular "  edition  in  13  rob. 
crown  8vo,  1871-2 ;  the  "  cheaper  illustrated  edition  **  in  24  vok 
8vo,  1877-9;  the  Mition  de  luxe  in  24  vols.  imp.  8vo,  187S-9: 
and  the  **  standard**  edition  in  26  vols.  8vo,  1883-5.  All  the 
collective  editions  inclade  the  works  (Nos.  1—30)  mentioned 
above  (except  Nos.  4  and  17),  and  add  "  The  History  of  the 
Next  French  Revolntion/*  from  Punchy  1844  (vol.  vi.)  ;  "Cub- 
erinc,"  from  Fraser,  1839-40  (vol.  iv.) ;  "Little  Travels  and 
Roadside  Sketches,"  from  Fraser^  1844—5  (vol.  vi.) ;  **John 
Leech,"  from  Quarterly  Review^  December  1854  (vol.  xiiL): 
and  *'The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb" — first   printed (vol.  xii.). 

Little  Billce"  first  appeared  as  the  "Three  Sailors  **  in  Bevtn's 

Sand  and  Canvas,"  1849  (vol.  xiii.).  A  facsimile  from  tke 
autograph  of  these  lines  sent  to  Bevan  is  in  the  Auto^rapkk 
Mirror^  December  1,  1864,  and  another  from  Shirley*  Brooks*s 
album  in  the  Ikiitar't  BoXj  1880. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  the  ''standard"  edition  contain 
additional  matter.  Vol.  xxv.  supplies  most  of  the  previoasly 
uncollected  Fraser  articles  and  a  lecture  upon  «•  Charitv  and 
Humour,"  given  at  New  York  in  1852  (vol.  vii.)  ;  the  letter  de- 
scribing Goethe;  *^  Timbuctoo,"  from  the  Snob;  and  a  few  trides. 
Vol.  XX vi.  contains  previously  uncollected  papers  from  Punchy 
including  the  suppressed  *'Snob"  papers,  chiefly  political 
These  additions  are  also  contained  in  vols.  xxv.  and  xxvL  added 
to  the  edition  de  luxe  in  1886.  Two  volumes,  with  the  same 
contents,  were  added  at  the  same  time  to  the  **  library  "  and  the 

cheaper  illustrated,**  and  one  to  the  ''popuhir"  edition.     The 

pocket  **  edition,  1886-8,  has  a  few  additions,  including'*  Sul- 
tan Stork  "  (see  No.  34  above),  and  some  omissions.  Vol.  xiii.  of 
this  edition  contains  these  miscellanea  (except  the  contributions 
to  Punch  printed  in  vol.  vi.,  and  "  Charity  and  Hamour/*  print- 
ed in  vol.  vii.),  and  the  contributions  to  The  Britannia  in  1841 
and  Punch's  Pocket-Book  for  1847,  first  reprinted  in  1894  (see 
No.  35  above). 

The  "Yellowplush  Correspondence"  was  reprinted  from 
Fraser  at  Philadelphia  in  1838.  Some  other  collections  were 
also  published  in  America  in  1852  and  1853,  one  volume  in- 
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laio. 

Ax  Essay  on  thr  Genius  of  George  C&uikshank,  innk 
numerous  illustratioiis  of  his  works  (from  the  Westmintter 
Review^  No.  LXVI.),  with  additional  etchings.  Henij 
Hooper,  13  P^  Mall  East     mdoocxl.     8vo^  pp.  ii-59. 

Wetiminaier  Btviem, 

JuiM  lg40  (No.  LXVL,  Vol  xxzi?.  pp.  !-«>).    Loodon  :  Hanrj 
ISP^UftUEMt.    184L 


1840. 

Tub  Paris  Sketch  Book.  By  Mr.  Titmarsh,  with  numeroa 
designs  by  the  author  on  copper  and  wood.  2  vols.  London : 
John  Macrone^  1»  St  Martin'a  Place^  Trafalgar  Square^ 
1840.     12mo. 


GONTBITTB  OF  VOL.  \  ppu   Tm-304. 

An  InTAuon  of  Fnnoe.  Cartouche. 

Th€  Cormir^  New  York,  1899L  Frtuer't  Moffosine^  Oct  1839  (Vol 

A  Caution  to  TrmTollen.  20^  ppu  447-53). 

The  F^tes  of  July.  On  eome  French  Faahioiua)l«  NartU, 

The  Cormir.  New  York,  1899L  A  Gambler*!  Death. 

On  the  French  School  of  Pkintii^  Napoleon  and  hit  Systam. 

Fiiueri  Mogmsime^  Deo.  1838  (Vol  The  Story  of  Mary  AnoeL 

aO^  |H>.  er9-M).  Tke  New  Mtmtklp  Mapmtim^  OdL 

The  Plunter's  Baigain.  1838  (Vol  5I»  pp.  185-97X 

Beatrice  Meiger. 

CoKTKnv  or  You  %  pp.  iT>29& 

Oaricaturis  luid  lithography  in  IVma.     Madame  Sand  and  the  New  J^  p^^^u im^^ 
Little  Poinnnetk  IV  CbranV,  New  Vork«  1836L 

rra$fr'$  Mttmsime,  Oct  1890  (VoL   The  Case  of  FbyteL 
9(>,  pp.  453-9).  Imitatiou  of  Biranger^TlM  Khtg  of 

The  iVTiPi  Wager.  Brentfoid. 

The  SmiiMmi  SUudeud^  Ang.   10       /V«jfr*f  M^^mxime,  May  I834  fVoL 
and  9<   1883  (VoL  %  pfk  85-e.  9.  ppi  017-18). 

1S1-3|l  Fmch  Dramaa  and  MelodraniA«. 

Meditatioiia  aft  YenwOa^ 


1841. 

OoMic  Taubb  and  SKBTTHBa.     &lite<I  and  Ulustimted   bj  Mr. 
Miohael  Anp^lo  TiUllarri^  author  of  ''The  Pyuria  Sketch  Book," 
etc      In   two  T«i]uro«&      London :    Hugh   Cunningham,   S^ 
~    tin's  llace^  Tn£dgar  Squaie.     1811.     If 
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1853. 

•  ?.rp.    rir'-wn'-   Lt-rTfrs   -.1    i   T'-iiiur   Man     ;i-nir    7-«wt!. 
.p.   iOii.       Af.ftifCiin  1  pr.piiiar  Liijrarv    -r  riie  Cesx  .umi-. 

PtcikA. 

.  \  \B.  .VIT.  13*7.    ^oL  12. ;  ."^ 


Phil  ^'^pirty         ....     -Uw.  r-2X.     ,. 


■  L  li 


^tiiOini»!iKy    . 


i     Apni2i.    » 
•  »  Mav  15-29.  •' 


•| 


3 


Oct  tu    ., 


W.L  at 


iirijf^tun       ..... 

A  Urij^tif.-jn  M'^fit  Knr^rt.iinmefit 

ft*ns.«-hNrn  nlx^T  in  'wn  •^(ukpteni)     Oct.  23.  10.  IWr.     V...^  Z^  [ 

1,    IHy   -iir  ."*.i>«''..nfnKntnr       . 
i    I'h^  JKii*  »t  ^P»-   Oolnrei    . 

P'tnrh  in  *1iA  Rti-t-... 

1,  Pnvm  inr  P-if.  Cmtrntntor  . 

2.  On  •»•«   Pni«p'M;bi  .if  ^indk  I 

in  the  Fja\        .  ,1 

.1    A^hi*n-  .... 

4.   /^Mfi***  -jf.  ?he  Pjnuiridii 

The  Onrite%  WiIV  (in  two  piirU)  |  ^^^J  [iW.  VoL  13,  |  P«^.^ 

A  THnnArinthor;ty(inthre«p«rtJi)J    a*  ♦!    ■    ■•  •■      \  .».- T" 

♦     2ii«  91,  I  i  ^t  —a, 

A  ^'I'lK  in  an  Hprofir   .        .        .     Mar.  II,  I848L     VaL  14. 

W/iitinsr  ^t  the  SU-^tion         .        .     Mar.  9,  ISQlX      Vol.  18, 


Uec.    •  ■     .(  j^ 

Jul  VL  184S.  V^4.  % 

•    4    . 


A  f7iirhf.%  n<minirA  fin  nix  partii) 


(  J«n.  8, 115.  22.  A  fll,19, 

.  -!     20;  Feb.  12.  V Vol  14,  -;  35-ri.i? 
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Mik>-Uo  Ou«— riwee,  Aprfl  W,  IBSl.  f>.  S.  col  S,  dsfesd  April  S. 
'k'im  IkHiiifi  of  bvutliiUiM»— />ya0^  Feu  17.  IMP  rToL  1£.  p.  C\ 
'Ibti  M.«buK»iiy  'I rM»--/'ime#t.  Jan.  6.  iMT  (VoL  1!^,  ]j.  IS^ 
Tift:  Yrtiuun  \'i>iuiiiMir»  -/'amc/i,  tJiu^.  1.  1851   f^'ul.  2li.  }j.  2^ 
TU  l'ui<  .ii4«i  lU  Aliiuiu  -Kr^frntix,  16&:i,  |«|>.  4fc^  5Ql 
LmyV  hiriUlav    -Kt'pmik*..  1854,  p.  18,  dated  Sew  York.  Apri!li 
Tht  «'uui  l^iJL.uiiM  niair— /*iM»cA,  Marcb  27.  1^7  O'oL  12.  i*.  125i 

iOiiuuviii  Ui  Wii-  MuttruM  ~  FTwur*§  Maoazinc^  Jan.  IMfi  <YoL  S3,  pi  13^ 

A(  Uhi  <'liunih  (ittU  -'*  PondMiuw,*'  Chap.  ^  ]849-5a 

'i'tu;  A|,(f  uf  WiiKi</u--"  Kobvccb  aud  Kowetuky**  Cliap.  ^  185QL 

'^••iiiiw*  III  WvrlUcr. 

"I'liu  l^ft  iif  M>i>. 

i<i»|i    N»Mito    Makk   KAHy.-- 

Wli.ii  K.ik.-  iiiy  llcHiri  (ollirill  and  Glow  f — /^ndk,  March  6,  ISH 

(S'<*l.  I'.*.  !•   Kll). 
'I'liu  iHifi.iii.  ••!  OiiuiitMl  I^iv<t-H«>n};:— 

I  III!  I(.h  kn    /'Mfiiib.  .Iiiita  ft,  1847  (VoL  la;  p.  227)l 

Tliij  Mpi-i>  lUid  „  ,,  ^ 

Tlli*  I  'illiiUrt  MM  m 
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Ballads  of  Pouckman  X,  eonHntted:^ 

The  Ballad  of  Eliza  DaTui— PtmcA,  Feb.  9, 1860  (VoL  18;  p.  S3). 

Damages,  Two  Hundred  Poands — Punch,  Aug.  24, 1860  (Yul.  19,  p.  88)l 

The  Knight  and  the  Lady— i\*nrA,  Nov.  26,  1848  (Vol.  15,  p.  229^ 
under  the  title  "  A  Bow  Street  Ballad." 

Jacob  Uoraiiium'a  IIosh— PwnrA,  Dec.  9,  1848  (Vol.  16,  p.  261). 

The  Speculators— AmcA,  1845  (Vol.  8,  p.  244),  under  the  title  **  Rail- 
road Speculators." 

Thi  Lamentable  Ballad  07  thb  Foukduno  of  Shoriditoh— From 
the  Tinui  of  Feb.  14  :— 
Punch,  Feb.  23, 1860  (Vol.  18,  p.  73). 

Thi  End  of  ths  Plat— Dr.  Birch  and  bia  Young  Friends,  1849L 

The  Book  op  Snobs— See  1848. 

The  Tremendous  Adventures  of  Major  Gahagan:— 
See  «*  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches, "  Vol.  2, 1841. 

Thb  Fatal  Boots:— 

See  "  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches,'*  VoL  2, 184L 

Cox*8  Diary: — 

The  Comte  Almanack,  1840^  under  the  title  "Barber  Coz»  and  the 
Catting  of  bb  Comb.  ** 

1855-7. 

Contents  of  Vol.  2,  1856,  pp.  iy-491 

The  following  appear  in  book  form  for  the  first  tim«  :— 

Character  Sketches: — 

Captain  Rook  and  Mr.  Pigeon. 

The  Fashionable  Authoress. 

The  Artists. 

Heads  of  the  People;  or,  Portraits  of  the  English ^^ 

Drawn  by  Kenny  Meadows.     With  Original  Essays  by  Distinguished 

Writers.     London :  Robert  Tyas,  60  Cheapside.    1840,  pp.  305-20 ; 

1841,  pp.  73-84, 161-76w 

1858-9. 

The  Viroikians:  a  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.  By  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  Author  of  "Esmond,"  "Vanity  Fair,''  "The 
Newcomes,"  &c  &c.  With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood 
by  the  Author.  2  Vols.  London:  Bradbury  &  Evans,  11, 
Bouverie  Street  VoL  1,  ISSS,  pp.  viii-382.  Vignette  Title 
and  23  Plates;  VoL  2,  1859,  pp.  viiL-376,  Vignette  Title 
and  23  Plates. 

First  published  in  twenty-four  numbers,  with  yellow  wrappers, 
monthly.     Nov.  1857  to  Oct  1859. 
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HU  ComhiU  Moffoeine, 

On  a  Lazj,  Idle  Boy-Jan.  1860  (I  124-8). 

On  Two  Children  in  Black— March  1860  (I  380^). 

On  Ribbons— May  1860  (L  631-40). 

On  Some  Late  Great  Victories— June  1860  (i.  765-4)0). 

rooms  in  the  Cushion^July  1860  (ii.  122-8). 

On  Screens  in  Dining-rooms — Aug.  1860  (iu  252-6). 

Tunbridge  Toys— Sept.  1860  (ii  380-4). 

De  Juventute— Oct.  1860  (u.  501-12). 

On  a  Joke  I  once  Heard  from  the  late  Thomas  Hood^^Dee.  1860  (ii 

752-60). 
Bound  about  the  Christmas  Tree— Feb.  1861  (iii.  250-0). 
On  a  Chalk-mark  on  the  Door— April  1861  (iiu  504-12). 
On  being  Found  Out— May  1861  (iii.  636-40). 
On  a  Hundred  Years  hence— June  1861  (iiu  755-60). 
SmaU-beer  Chronicle— July  1861  (iv.  122-8). 
Ogres— Aug.  1861  (iv.  251-6). 
On  two  Roundabout  Papers  which  I  intended  to  Writ*— Sept  1861 

(iy.  377-«4). 
A  Mississippi  Bubble— Dec.  1861  (iv.  754-60). 
On  Lctts'8  Diary— Jan.  1862  (▼.  122-8). 
Notes  of  a  Week's  Holiday- Nov.  1860  (ii  623-40). 
KU  Nin  Bonum— Feb.  1860  (L  129-34). 

See  also  **  Roundabout  Papers,"  1868. 


1867. 

D«NI8  DuvAL.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
"The  Adventures  of  Philip,"  etc.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.,  65,  ComhilL     1867.     pp.  iv-275. 

The  Comhill  Magazine. 

March,  April,  May,  and  June  1864  (Vol.  ix.,  pp.  257-91,  385-409, 
513-36,  641-65).  The  notes  at  the  end  are  by  Frederick  Greenwoo<l, 
at  that  time  editor  of  the  magazine. 

1867. 

Early  and  Late  Papers,  Hitherto  Uncollected.  By  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  Boston:  Ticknor  a^d  Fields.  1867 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii-407. 

MeMORIAUB  of  GORM AlfDISING  :— 

#Vawr*»  Magazine,  June  1841  (Vol  23.  pp.  710-26). 
Men  and  Coats: — 

Fraser'i  Magazine,  Aug.  1841  (Vol  24,  pp.  208-17>. 
Bluebeard's  Ghost: — 

I'rater's  Magatine,  Oct  1843  (Vol.  28^  pp.  413-25). 
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1869. 

Thackeray's  Works,  Library  Edition.  22  Vols.  (1867-9). 
Vd.  16.  Burlesques  ;  Novels  by  Eminent  Hands  ;  Jeamss's 
Dlajly  ;  Adventures  of  Major  Gahaoan  ;  A  Legend 
OF  THE  Rhine;  Rebecca  and  Rowena;  The  History 
of  the  next  French  Revolution;  Cox's  Diary.  By 
W.  M.  Thackeray.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and 
by  Richard  Doyle.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  15 
.Waterloo  Place,  S.W.  1869.  pp.  viii-448. 
The  following  appear  for  the  first  time  in  book  form : — 

KovBi;s  BT  Eminent  Hakds:— 

Crinoline— PuncA,  Aug.  28,  Sept  4, 11,  1847  (Vol  13,  pp.  72-3,  82-3, 

97-8). 
The  Stars  and  Stripes— PunrA,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  9,  1847. 
A  Plan  for  a  Prize  Novel— Pa ncA  (Vol.  20,  p.  75). 

See  also  Putush'i  "  Prize  Novelists,"  1853. 

The  Diary  ok  C.  Jeambs  de  la  Pluche,  Esq.,  wfth  his  Lbttere: — 
Jeames  on  Time  Bargings — Punchy  Nov.  1,  1845  (Vol.  9,  p.  195). 
Jeames  on  the  Gauge  Question — Punchy  May  16,  1846  (Vol.  10,  p.  223). 
Mr.  Jeames  again— Punc^,  June  13, 1846  (Vol  10,  p.  267). 

See  also  1853. 

The  History  of  the  next  French  Revolution  —  (from  a  forthcoming 
History  of  England) : — 
Puncfh  Feb.  24,  March  2-30,  April  6-20,  1844  (Vol  6,  pp.  90-3,  98-9, 
113-14, 117,  127-«,  137-9,  14f-8,  157,  167-8). 

1869. 

Vol.  18.     Ballads  and  Tales.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     London  : 
Smith,    Elder   and    Co.,    15    Waterloo    Place.      1869.      pp. 
viii-413. 
The  following  ballads  appear  in  a  collected  form  for  the  first 

time : — 

Abd-el-Kader  at  Toulon;   or.  The  Caged  Hawk— PuncA,  Jan.  1848 

(Vol.  14,  p.  14). 
Mrs.  Katherine's  Lantern  (written  by  Thackeray  in  a  lady's  album) — 

ComJiUl  Magazine,  Jan.  1807  (Vol.  15,  pp.   117-18).     The  lady 

referred  to  in  the  poem  is  Mrs.  Perugini,  younger  daughter  of 

C^harles  Dickens. 
The  Roae  upon  my  Balcony—"  Vanity  Fair,*'  Chapter  51, 1848. 
A  Doe  in  the  City— PancA,  Nov.  1,  1845  (VoL  9,  p.  191). 
"  Ah,  Bleak  and  Barren  was  the  Moor  "— "  Vanity  Fair,"  Chap.  4,  184a 
Song  of  the  Violet—**  A  Shabby-Genteel  Story,"  Chapter  6,  1840. 
Fairy  Day*—**  Fitzboodle  Papers  "—Ottilia,  Chapter  2,  1843L 
Pocahontas— **  Virginians,"  Chapter  80, 1859. 
From  Pocahontas— **  Virginians,"  Chapter  80,  1869. 
47 
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■    Third  ?rahii« 


LOTB  SOHM  MADB  EabT: — 

My    Non^^Fttsboodle    Fkpw«"_ 

1812. 
To  Mary—"  Book  of  SooTm"  (Clab  Snobo^  No.  4),  1847. 
SeroMde—"  Pfcrli  Sketch  Book,"  Vol.  2— The  Devil  n  Wager.  1S38L 
The  Minaret  Bella—*'  Men'a  Wivea  **— RaTenawing.  Chapter  1,  IMl 
Come  to  the  Greenwood  Tree — *'  Men'a  Wivea  ** RaTenawinf  CkuM 

a;  1848. 

Obriian  Dittt:— 

A  Credo—"  PhilifH*  Chapter  r»  188L 

Four  Imitations  OF.BiBANoiR: — 
Le  Roi  d*YTetot. 
The  King  of  Yretot. 
The  Kinff  of  Brentford. 
Le  Grenier. 
The  Garret. 
Roger  Bontemps. 
Jolly  Jack. 


Paria  Sketch  Book,**  Vol.  8. 18I0L 


Old  Friszcds  with  New  Faces:— 

When  the  Gloom  is  on  the  Glen  )*' Sketches  and  TraTels" A  Nigbt'i 

The  Red  Flag  f     Pleasure,  Chapter  5.  184a 

Dear  Jack—"  NoTels  by  Eminent  Hands  " — ««  Phil  Fogarty,"  1847. 
Commanders  of  the  Faithful — **  Rebecca  and  Rovrena,"  1846. 
When  Moonlike  ore  the  Hazura  Seas — **  Jeameti's  Diarv  ^  184a. 
King  Canute—**  Miss  Tickletoby's  Lectures,'*  1842;   and  '*  Rebecca  a»i 

Rowena,"  1849. 
Friar's  Song— **  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  Vol.  2— The  DeTirj.  Wager,  18S3L 
Atra  Cura— **  Rebecca  and  Rowena,"  1849. 
Requiescat — *'  Rebecca  and  Rowena,**  1849. 
lines  upon  my  Sister^s  Portrait— **Jeame8*s  Diary, ••  184& 
The  Willow-Tree—**  Fitaboodle  Papers  *•— Ottilia,  184a 

The   Willow-Tree   (another   version)— "Fitiboodle    Papers" Ottifia, 

1843. 

Ltra  IIibbbnica:- 

Larry    O'Toole— *•  Noyels   by   Eminent   Hands*  — ••  Phfl    Fogarty,^ 

1847. 
The  Rose  of  Flora—"  Barry  Lyndon,"  Chap.  1,  1844. 
The  Last  Irish  GrioTance— PimcA,  Nov.  22, 1851  (Vol.  21,  p.  22S)i 

The  Ballads  or  Poucbman  X:— 

A  Woeful  new  Ballad  of  the  Protestant  Conspiracy  to  take  the  Popo'i 

Life— Pundk.  Mar.  15,  1851  (Vol.  20,  p.  118). 
The  Organ  Boy's  Appeal— PurcA,  Oct.  1853  (Vol.  25,  p.  141). 
Little   BiWee—North  Britith  Seview,  Feb.   1864  (Vol.    40,   p.   254). 
Originally  published  as  **The  Three  Sailors  '*  in  Bevan's  "Sand  and 
Canyas,"  1849,  pp.  336-42. 
Yanitas  VaniUtum— a>mAt//  Magazine,  July  1860  (Vol.  2;  pp.  59-60)1 
See  also  "  Miscellanies,"  Vol  1, 186& 
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Various  Euays^  Letten^  Sketchei,  So, 

Memorbli  of  Gormandisiog — See  "  Early  and  Late  Papers,**  1807. 

Hen  and  Coata— See  *'  Early  and  Late  Papers,**  1867. 

Greenwich— WhiUbait—i^^  Monthly  Magatiw,  July  1844  (Vol  71« 

pp.  416-21). 
A  Leaf  out  of  a  Sketch  Book— See  "Early  and  Late  Papers,**  1867. 
The  Dignity  of  Literature — Letter,  dated  Reform  Club,  Jan.  8 — ThM 

Morning  Chronicle,  Jan.  12,  1850  (p.  4,  cols.  1>2). 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  the  United  States— l^a«0r*f  Magcuine,  Jan«  1853 

(Vol.  47,  pp.  100-3). 
Goethe  in  his  Old  Age— See  '*  Early  and  Late  Papers,"  1867. 
Timbuctoo— r%«  Snob  (Cambridge  1829,  12mo),  No.  4,  April  30, 1829. 
Dr.   Johnson  and  Goldsmith — The  North  British  Review,  Feb.  1864 

(Vol.  40,  p.  256),  in  an  article  on  Thackeray  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 
Hie  History  of  Dionysius  Diddler — First  published  in  The  A  uiographit 

Mirror,  1864,  Feb.  20  to  June  1  (Vol.  1,  pp.  6,  15,  28,  39,  40,  60, 

68,  76).     The  drawings  were  made  about  1838  for  The  Whitey 

Brown  Paper  Magazine,  suggested  to  be  issued  in  1838-9  as  a 

weekly  publication, 

1886. 

Thackeray's  Works,  SUmdard  Edition,  26  vols.  (1883-6). 
VoL  26.    Contributions  to  "  Punch  "  (not  previously  reprinted). 
By  William   Makepeace   Thackeray.     With  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.     London :   Smith,  Elder  &   Co.,  15   Waterloo 
Place.     1886.     pp.  xii-431. 

Hiss  Ticklbtoby's  Lkcturbs  on  Engush  History:  A  Character  (to 
Introduce  another  Character).  Lectures  1-10.  1842  (Vol.  3,  pp.  8-9, 
12-13,  28-30,  58-9,  70-2,  84-5,  91-2,  116-17,  121-2, 131-3,  142-3). 

Papers  by  the  Fat  Contributor: — 

1.  Wanderings  of  our  Fat  Contrihutor — Aug.  3  (Vol.  7,  pp.  61-2). 

2.  The  Sea— Aug.  10, 17  (Vol.  7,  pp.  66-7,  83-4). 

IClBCELLANEOnS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   "PUNCH**: — 

Mr.  Spec's  Remonstrance— Feb.  1843  (Vol.  4,  pp.  69-70). 

Singular  Letter  from  the  Regent  of  Sixain— Dec.  1843  (Vol.  6,  pp.  267-8). 

The  Georges — See  "  Mr.  Brown's  Letters,"  &c.,  1853. 

Titmarsh  v.  Tait— Mar.  14, 1846  (Vol  10,  p.  124). 

Royal  Academy— May  1846  (Vol.  10,  p.  214). 

Professor  Byle's  Opinion  of  the  Westminster  Hall  Exhibition — July  1847 

(Vol.  13,  pp.  8-9). 
Punch  and  the  Influenza— Dec.  1847  (Vol  13,  p.  238). 
The  Persecution  of  British  Footmen  (in  two  parts) — April  1  and  8,  1848 

(Vol.  14,  pp.  131,  143-4). 
Irish  Gems— See  **Mr.  Brown's  Letters,"  &c.,  1853. 
Mr.  Snob's  Remonstrance  with  Mr.  Smith— May  27, 1848  (Vol.  14,  p.  217^1 
Yesterday :  A  Tale  of  the  Polish  BaU-June  1848  (Vol.  14,  ^  237). 
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llliOBLLA5IODl  COlfTRIBOTIOm  TO   «<  PUNCR."*   continued  .*« 

Science  al  Cunbridg»-See  *'  Mr.  Brown's  Letters^*'  kc,  USl 
The  Great  Sqnattleburough  Soiree — Dec  16,  1848  (Vol  15,  pp.  SH 
Paris  revisited— Feb.  10, 1849  ( VoL  16,  pp.  55-6). 
Two  or  Three  Theatres  at  Paria~Feb.  24,  1849  (Vol.  16,  p.  73). 
On  some  Dinners  at  Paris— Mar.  3,  1849  (Vol.  16,  pp^  92-3). 
Hobson's  Choice ;  or.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Oontleman  in  Huib^i 

Mansenrant— Jan.  1880  (VoL  18,  pp.  11-12,  21-2,  »nd  38-3}. 
ThoughU  on  a  new  Comedy— Feb.  1850  (Vol.  18,  pp.  49-50). 
The  StghU  of  London— April  1850  (Vol.  18,  p.  132). 
The  Lion  Huntrem  of  BelgraTia — Au^f.  and  Sept.  1850  (VcL  IS.  1^ 

89-91  and  123-4). 
Whycan't  they  Leave  OS  Alone  in  theHolidaysf — Jan.  1851  (Vo!.3(),^5. 
A  Strange  Han  just  DiKOvered  in  Gonnain' — April  1851  {Voi  30,  jtloi^ 
What  I  remarked  at  the  Exhibition — May  1851  (Vol.  20,  p.  1S9). 
M.  Gobemouche's  Authentic  Account  of   the  Grand  ExhibKtio&-^ai 

1861  (Vol.  20,  p  198). 
The  Charles  the  Second  Ball— See  "  Mr.  Brown's  Letters,"  kc,  U3S 
Ptoorama  of  the  Inf^loes— Sept.  1851  (Vol.  21,  pp.  138-9). 
An  Inglees  Family— Oct  1851  (Vol.  21,  p.  147). 
Poor  Pugjcy— Oct.  1851  (Vol.  21,  p.  167). 
Portraits  from  the  late  Exhibition — Nov.  1851  (VoL  21,  ppc  190-lV 

Verses. 

The  Flying  Duke— Not.  1843  (Vol.  5,  p.  207). 

Mr.  Smith  and  Moaes— Mar.  1848  (Vol.  14,  p.  127)l 

The  Froddylent  Butler— Feb.  1849  (VoL  16,  p.  62). 

•••••••  ••« 

Travels  in  London— Nov.  20, 1847  (VoL  13,  p.  ia3). 

A  Club  in  an  Uproar — See  Pvnch't  "Prize  Novelists,"  Jkc.,  18S9L 

A  Roundabout  Ride— Mar.  25,  1848  (Vol.  14,  p.  119). 
Thb  Proser:  Essays  and  Discourses  bt  Dr.  Si^lomon   pAcnTro:— 

On  an  Interesting  French  Exile — June  1850  (Vol.  18,  pp.  234-5). 

On  an  American  Traveller— July  1850  (VoL  19,  pp.  7-8). 

Caricatures, 
Anthers'  Miseries— No.  1  184&    VoL  15,  p.  IOSl 
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Tarious  Caricattrbs  : — 

One  who  can  Minister  to  a  Mind  Diseased— 1846.     VoL  1 1,  p  5Q 

A  Tea-Table  Tragedy—  1846.  VoL  11,  p  63. 

Half-an-hour  before  Dinner  „  „         92. 

The  Heavies  „  „       103L 

A  Scene  in  St  James's  Park  „  „      180. 

Litwmture  at  a  Stand  1847.  VoL  12.    113L 
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Abd-il-Kaper  at  Toulon,  xxiv.  56. 737. 
Ad  Ministram,  xxiv.  151.  732. 
Adventures  of  Major  (tahagan,  Tiie 

Tremendous,  v.  119.  7*-i3. 
Adventures  of  Philip,  The,  xx.  9'J.  734. 
Age  of  Wisdom,  The,  xxiv.  50.  732. 
**Ah !  bleak  and  barren  was  the  moor," 

xxiv.  54.  737. 
Almack*s  Adieu,  xxiv.  173.  732. 
Ainuurs  of  Mr.  Deuceace,  The,  v.  256. 

723. 
An    Rastem  Adventure   of   the   Fat 

Contributor,  xxv.  tVil.  743. 
An  Essay  on  Thunder  and  SmaliJieer, 

xvii.  161.727.  • 

An  Ingle€-z  Family,  xi.  207.  742. 
An  Invasion  of  Franco,  ix.  7.  722. 
Artists,  The,  vi.  523.  73«. 
At  the  Church  Gate,  xxiv.  58.  732. 
Atra  Cura,  xxiv.  165.  738. 
Author*s  Miseries,  xii.  735.  742. 
Auter  de  mon  Chapeau,  xxiii.  409.  736. 

Ballad  of  Bouillabai{«e,The,  xxiv.  62. 

732. 
Ballad  of  Catherine  Uayes,  The,  xxiv. 

107. 743. 
Ballad  of  Eliza  Davis,  The,  xxiv.  211. 

783 
Ballads,  xxiv.  3.  (731  and  737). 
Ballads  of   Policeman  X,  The,  xxiv. 

201.  (732  and  738). 


Bnrba/.urp,  xii.  501.  730. 

IJarrv   fivndon,  The  Memoirs  of,  vii. 

3.'  728. 
Battle  of  Limerick,  The,   xxiv.   182. 

732. 
Beatrice  Merger,  ix.  136.  722. 
Iknlford  Row  Consi»iracv,  The,  vi.  591. 

723. 
Berangor,  Four   Imitations  of,  xxiv. 

I'lO.      til  A. 

Bcrrv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank,  viii.  476. 

72H. 
Bibliography  of  Thackeray*s  Works, 

xxv.  721. 
Bluclward's  Gho.st,  xxv.  508.  735. 
BfK)k  of  Snolw,  The,  xi.  30:i.  724. 
Box  of  Novels,  A,  xxv.  398.  740. 
Brentford,  The  King  of,  xxiv.   139. 

722. 
Brighton,  xi.  88.  730. 
Brighton  in  1847,  xi.97.  780. 
Brighton  Xight  Entertainment,  A,  xi. 

90.  730. 
Brother  of  the  Press  on  the  History  of 

a  Literary  Man,  etc.,  xxv.  465. 74a 


Caiqcb,  Tlie,  xxiT.  122. 7»2. 
CanelK>ttom*d   Chair,  The,  xxW.  62. 

'3*-  ^  Ada 

Captain  Rook  and  Mr.  PigeoBi  ▼!.  4»tt. 

738. 
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Lamentable  Ballad  of  the  Fonndlin}|^ 

of    Shoreditch,    The,    xziv.    215. 

788. 
Larrj  OToole,  zzW.  181.  788. 
Last  Irish  Grievance,  The,  zxiv.  189. 

788. 
La8t  o(  Mar,  The,  xxiv.  79.  782. 
Unt  Sketch,  The,  xxii.  186.  786. 
I^eaf  out  of  a  Sketch  Book,  A,  xxr. 

648.  736. 
IiCi'tiiree.  The,  xiv.  428.  (781  and  784). 
Leei'irs  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character, 

Juhn,  XXV.  480.  786. 
Legend  of  St  Sophia  of  KiofT,  Tlie, 

xxiv.  80.  782. 
Legend   of   the   Rhine,   A,    vi.  435. 

729. 
Le  Grcnier,  xxiv.  14L  788. 
Le  Roi  dTvetot,  xxiv.  185.  788. 
Life  of  \V.  M.  Thackeray,  by  Leslie 

Stephen,  xxv.  689. 
Lines  on   a  liate  Hospicioua  Ewent, 

xxiv.  2 IS.  782. 
Lines  upon  niv  Sister's  Portrait,  xxiv. 

41.788. 
Lion  Huntress  of  Belgravia,  The,  xl 

179.  742. 
Literature  at  a  Stand,  xii.  759.  742. 
Little  Billee,  xxv.  108.  788. 
Little  Dinner  at  Timniins*s,  A,  xii. 
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